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Art. I, — John Stuart Mill's Three Essats on 
Religion. 

Nature; The Utility of Religion; and Theimu By John 
Stuart Mill. London : Longmans, Green, Reader, and 
. Dyer. 1874 

I ^HE characteristic tendency of Mr. Mill’s intellect to exercise 
itself on all subjects of philosophical discussion, from the 
most intricate problems of Political Economy to the most com- 
plex questions in Mental Science, in Art, in Social Life, would 
have presented a strangely exceptional limitation, if the most 
momentous of all inquiries had not engaged his earnest atten- 
tion. The judicious reticence perseveringly observed in all 
matters of theological speculation is now at length terminated 
and explained by the “ Three Essays on Religion,” recently 
published. Mr. Mill’s previous disclosures of religious belief or 
disbelief, except in the celebrated outburst on the Christian 
Hell, in which he fulinined over English Orthodoxy, and shook 
its ancient stronghold with sublimely defiant elqqhence, were not 
only singularly circumspect, but from an apparent admissibility 
of alternative construction, not always susceptible of a decisive 
interpretation. For one instance of this seeming but uninten- 
tional ambiguity, we may refer to' the remarks on the formation 
of the Eye in ^'An Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s 
Philosophy,” where it was not easy to determine what was 
Mir. Mill’s own appreciation of the argument from Design, 
Another instance may be found in the Essay on Positivism/’ 
[Vol. cm. No. CCIII.]— New Series, Vol. XLVIL No. I B 
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John Stuart MilVs Three Essays on Religion. 

originally published in the pages of the Westminster Review^ 
in which it was not quite evident whether Mr. Mill accepted for 
himself, or only permitted to others the inclusion in a philoso- 
phical scheme, of the non-interventional Theism, which ho re- 
presented as compatible wdth Positive principles. All inde- 
cision on the part of Mr. Mill’s readers is now terminated by 
the distinct and final utterance of the author in this posthnmoiis 
volume. The strong clear light in which we can now peruse 
Mr. Mill’s carefully worded sentences, establishes the reality of a 
personal participation in earlier expressions of religious thought 
and feeling which we once hesitated to extend to Mr. Mill. 
Comparing corresponding passages in previous works and this 
his latest-published production, we now seem to trace a remark- 
able continuity of religious conviction, characteristically embodied 
in simple, modest, but sufficiently emphatic language. 

In a brief introductory notice. Miss Helen Taylor imparts the 
requisite information respecting the circumstances of composition 
of the three essays in this volume. The two first, on Nature” and 
the “Utility of Religion,” it appears, were written within the in- 
terval ] 850 and 1 858, during the period which intervened between 
the publication of the “ Principles of Political Economy and that 
of “ Liberty.” The third, on Theism, was produced at a much 
later period, between the years 1868 and 1870, and was not in- 
tended as a sequel to the two essays which now accompany it. Slow 
in forming opinions, declining to be hurried into premature deci- 
sion, anxious to bestow all the elaboration in his power on the 
adequate expression of conclusions, once definitely formed, Mr. 
Mill abstained for upwards of fifteen years from. publishing his 
essay on Nature ; but his avowed intention to give it to the world 
in the year 1873 is cited by Miss Taylor as evidence that the pre- 
sent volume was not withheld by him from reluctance to encounter 
whatever odium might result from the free avowal of obnoxious 
opinions. Mr. Mill’s almost heroic energy is so little called in 
question, that his character for courage hardly requires the shield 
of this historical assurance. 

After a second perusal of these proffered contributions to the 
formation of a religious philosophy, we are conscious of increased 
admiration for \he fine intellectual faculty, the beautiful moral 
nature, the docility, the patience, the moderation, .and the 
aesthetic or ropiantic enthusiasm of their lamented author. 
With wonderful caution in investigation are united prodigious 
boldness of thought, punctual emphasis of expression, careful 
analysis, lucid order, logical sobriety, and unabated mental 
vigour ; while a noble Schiller-like tone of sentiment pervades, 
as a subtle perfume of the soul, the serener air of the writer’s 
loftiest speculation. To one essay, indeed, that on Theism, we 
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«annot extend this eulogistic estimate without considerable 
qualifications. Its superficial defects, especially those of com- 
position, may be attributed to the absence of that later elabora- 
tion and final revision which Mr. Mill was accustomed to bestow 
on his literary work. Its philosophical infirmities we are dis- 
posed to ascribe to the unconscious despotism of delicate personal 
predilectidns, to the tyranny of transcendentaLsentiment, to the 
shuddering recoil at the presence of the world s misery, and the 
amiable desire to deal tenderly with the fair humanities of 
religious faith. 

Mr. Mill, in the priceless record of his own life and mental 
development, given us rather more than a year ago, struck the 
keynote to the philosophy of the first and most forcible essay in 
this new volume, when in the glowing commendation of the 
most admirable person he had ever known, he included in his 
praise complete emancipation from every kind of superstition, 
not omitting that which attributes a pretended perfection to 
the order of nature and the universe.*' The aesthetic aspects of 
nature are so impressive, and, often in early life, so exclusively 
dominant, that there is a natural reluctance to admit the exis- 
tence the inherent imperfections of the material world. It is 
throwing stones, as the American essayist reprovingl}^ declares, 
at our beautiful mother. The optimism of a theologian like Paley, 
or a poet like Leigh Hunt, has had its period of attraction for 
most of us. It is only with the painful experiences of our human 
condition, and an enlarged acquaintance with the phenomena of 
nature, that we gradually acquire a perception of the immeasur- 
able amount of moral and physical evil in the world within and 
without us. The rose-coloured vision of early life darkens as 
we advance in knowledge, the subterfuges of theology fail to sup- 
port our faith, the once plausible theory of ‘‘ blessings in disguise ’* 
is discarded as a miserable delusion, and we begin to prefer with 
Coleridge the pantheism of Spinoza to that Modern Deism” 
which the poet branded as the hypocrisy of materialism. The 
fa^shionabIe optimism nt last becomes, in our eyes, what Mr. 
Mill calls it in his Autobiography — a superstition ; and without 
denying the glory of the sunlight, or the splendour in the grass, 
or disparaging the many beneficent services of nature, we dis- 
cern, not always with stoical indifference, her innumerable 
imperfections, her circuitous mode of attaining her alleged 
purposes, her contrivances without object, her monstrous and 
suicidal fecundity, her terrific machinery of destruction, her 
savage cruelty, and the inexorable necessity of laws which have 
neither morals nor heart.** 

In his arraignment of the superstition which contemplates 
nature as perfect, Mr. Mill subjects the -idea denoted by the 

B 2 
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term to a searching analysis, and arrives finally at the conclusion 
that there are two principal meanings of the word. In the 
abstract, nature is the aggregate of the powers and properties of 
all existing objects, the sum of all phenomena with the causes 
which produce them ; a collective name for facts actual and 
possible. But in this inclusive and scientific sense of the word . 
the artificial is natural and art is nature ; for art has no indepen- 
dent powers, but is merely the employment of the powers of 
nature for an end. Even the volition which designs, the in- 
telligence which contrives, and the muscular force which executes 
are powers of nature. This consideration enjoins the recognition 
of at least two meanings of the term. In one sense nature 
signifies all the powers existing in the outer or the inner world 
and all the changes which take place by means of those powers. 
In another sense nature implies only what occurs without the 
agency or without the voluntary and intentional agency of man. 
It is in the second of these senses that we use the word, when we 
employ it or its derivatives to convey ideas of approval and even 
moral obligation. However at variance in the general tenets 
of their philosophy, Stoics and Epicureans alike regard nature 
as their standard, and conformity to her dictates as # duty. 
Following their guidance, the Roman jurists placed in the front 
of their exposition of law a certain Jus Naturale. In modern ' 
times ethical speculation has been influenced by this mode of 
thought, alid though in the days of its ascendency Christian 
theology, which proclaims the depravity of the human heart, 
arrested the mental tendency to erect nature into a criterion of 
morals, it provoked a reaction which ended in the assertion of 
the divinity of nature by the deistical moralists, who set up its 
fancied dictates as an authoritative rule of action. Against this 
conception of an ethical character in nature, founded on the pre- 
sumed identity, or at least the close relation between what is 
and what ongUt to be, Mr, Mill enters a strenuous protest. If 
we take nature in the more comprehensive sense of the term, 
there is, he contends, no mode of acting which is not con- 
formable to nature, for every action is the exertion of some 
natural power, and every effect is a natural result produced by 
natural powers or properties in obedience to natural law. But 
while rejecting the obligatoriness of physical law — the 
naturam of the philosophical schools — Mr. Mill indicates the 
practicability of constructing a rational rule of conduct out of 
the relation which it ought to bear to the laws of nature in the 
scientific sense of the word. Obedience to the physical laws is 
peremptory ; but all conduct is not regulated by knowledge of 
them. Though we can do nothing except through Jaws of 
nkture we can use one law to counteract another."' 
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The rational precept Naturam observare, substituted for the 
absurd direction Naturam Seqy^i, would lead to the acquisition 
of the l^nowlodge which gives effect to our wishes and intentions* 
Admitting that much of the authority of the latter doctrine is 
due to its being confounded with the former, Mr. Mill insists 
that its favourers and promoters invested with more important 
prerogatives of signification the maxim of conformity to 
nature. They intended to imply that the general scheme of 
nature is a model for us. On examination this doctrine proves 
untenable. In the first place, the practice of mankind is a per- 
petual demonstration of the futility of the tlieory. Far from 
acquiescing in the doctrine of nature's perfection, men who come 
into direct contact with the great natural forces are constantly 
rebelling against her presumed authority, and violating by arti- 
ficial arrangements that Spontaneous Order, which if the tenet 
were sound they ought to respect. To avert the thunderbolt by 
the lightning-rod, to arrest the invasion of the ocean by the 
breakwater, to bridge shores which nature has separated, to 
abolish or diminish pain by the use of chloroform or nitrous 
oxide are direct infringements of the injunction to follow na- 
ture. *Thc old religious feeling which led men to regard with 
suspicion all innovating and extraordinary eSbrts at improve- 
ment ; the feeling which inspires the verses in which Horace de-. 
nounces the protanity of shipbuilding and navigation ; the feel- 
ing which survived amongst the Reatini,* when protesting against 
the projected system of draining, they pleaeJed the superior 
wisdom of nature’s ordinances ; and which, in no very remote 
period, received a curious illustration, in the argument, with 
which certain clergymen in Scotland opposed the introduction 
ofMeikle’s winnowing machines and mills, declaring that^Svinds 
were created by God alone, and it was irreligious in man to at- 
tempt to raise wind for himself and by efforts of his own”t — 
this feeling alone affords convincing evidence of the primitive 
assumption that a modification of the course of nature was an 
interference with the government of superior powers, a. censure 
of the established order of the world. Concessions, indeed, were 

* The Reatini are not mentioned by Mr. Mill. The passage, TacUi Anna- 
limi, i. 70, is so strikingly ^propriate that we cannot forbear quotation; — 

“ Nec ileatini silebant, VeliuvMn lacum, qua in Narem effunditur, obstrui 
recusantes, quippe in adjacentia erupturum : opiwie rebus mortalium consulukse 
mturam, qua sm ora fluminibus, suos cursuSy utque originem^ itajitm dedeni : 
spectandos etiam religiones sociorum, qui sacra ct Incos et aras {^atriis ainmi- 
bus dicaverint. Quin ipsum Tiberim nolle prorsus, acoolis fiaviis orbatum, 
minore glori^l fluere. Sen preces Coloniarum sen difficultas operum, sen 
Buperstitio valent, ut in sententiam Fisonis concederetar, qui nil mutandum 
censuerat.” 

t See Smiles* “Engineers,** 1st cd. voL iL p. 106. 
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granted, indulgences allowed, sacerdotal expedients devised for 
reconciling the impiety of infringement with the preservation 
of the sacred dread of encroaching on the divine prerogative. 
There still, however, remains a vague notion that though the 
control of a particular province of nature is allowable, her 
imperial scheme is a model for us to imitate. The ways of 
nature, it is asserted, are the ways of God. His inconceivable 
high works, sings the Archangel in Faust, are glorious as on 
creation^s day. Man cannot rival their excellence, he can only 
reproduce an imperfect imitation of them. In the second place 
then, Mr. Mill combats the doctrine of natural perfection by 
substituting for the false ideal, a true portraiture of the character 
and procedure of nature. In pages of vivid and emphatic 
delineation, which startle us even after the powerful denuncia- 
tions of Schopenhauer or Leopardi, with which they may be 
compared ; Mr. Mill draws up his terrific indictment against the 
archetypal idol of the dcistical moralist. The sublimity of the 
cosmic forces, it is true, superinduces a feeling, which though 
bordering on pain, we prefer to most so-called pleasures. But 
we must not allow ourselves to be misled by this aesthetic subor- 
nation of the judgment, since we are equally capable pf ex- 
periencing this feeling towards maleficent powers. Far from 
exhibiting a discriminating beneficence, the cosmic forces, after 
their colossal grandeur and irresistible might, reveal as their 
most impressive attribute an infinite capacity for inflicting evil 
and an absolute recklessness in the exercise of their malignant 
activity. They go straight to their end, destroying not only the 
men whose death would be a relief to themselves and a blessing 
to others, but those who are engaged in the highest and worthiest 
enterprises. A hurricane, an earthquake, a pestilence vie in 
destructiveness and injustice with anarchy, or a reign of terror in 
the human world. Nature, in fact, sums up Mr. Mill, abridges 
human life, in modes at once the most violent and insidious : — 

“ Nature impales men, breaks them as if on the wheel, casts them 
to be devoured by wild beasts, burns them to death, crushes them with 
stones like the nrst Christian martyrs, starves them with hunger, 
freezes them with cold, poisons them by the quick or slow venom of 
her exhalations, and has hundreds of other hideous deaths in reserve, 
sttch as the ingenious cruelty of a Nabis or a Domitian never sur- 
passed,*' / 

In the torture which nature inflicts, even where she does not 
intend to kill, as in the infelicitous provision for the perpetual 
renewal of animal life ; in the cardinal arrangement by which the 
sustenance of one portion of her ofispring is made to depend on 
the destruction of another; iu her explosions of firedamp; in 
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the pain inflicted and the loss of life occasioned by the parasites 
that find their way into the kidney or the brain ; in the desola- 
tions of a district by a flight of locusts, or the starvation of a 
million of people by a trifling chemical change in an edmlo 
root/' Nature, says her indignant accuser, perpetrates horrors, 
which, if men were or could be the authors of them, we should 
regard as crimes of unspeakable enormity. How then can it be 
contended that nature is a proper model for us to imitate ? “ Either 
it is right that we should kill because nature kills, torture because 
nature tortures, ruin and devastate because nature does the 
like ; or we ought not to^'onsider at all what nature does, but what 
it is good to do." The constant efforts of mankind, continued 
through thousands of years, to diminish the amount of evil and 
increase the sum of good ; the accumulating capital of improve- 
ment, and the augmentation of resources for averting national 
evil, seem convincing evidence of Mr. Mill's assertion, that the 
optimistic plea by which the disorder and destructiveness of na- 
tural agencies are justified — namely, that they are ordained for 
wise and good ends, is in reality not believed by those who pre- 
fer it. It is a bit of insincere sentimentalism ; a sugg^tion of 
the pious hypocrisy of materialism ; or at best an exaggeration 
of poetic or devotional feeling. That good comes out of evil is 
perfectly true ; but it is true of human crimes no less than of 
natural calamities. Mr. Fregnan discerns in the vices of King 
John the occasion of the extension of freedom and good govern- 
ment in England ; and in the exquisite piety of tlie saintly 
Louis of France the antecedent of the growth and concentration 
of despotic power. If it is in the order of nature that good 
comes out of evil, it is equally in the order of nature that evil 
comes out of good. It is part of the tragedy of human life, 
whether on the broad stage of public action or in tl)e narrow 
scene of private existence, that the effects of any incident if felt 
at all are in the majority of cases both good and bad. If, says Mr. 
Mill, with a wise refinement of observation, the greater number 
of personal misfortunes have their good side, hardly any good 
fortune ever befell any one which did not gi|e either to the 
same or to some other person something to regreU But not- 
withstanding this moral polarity, this double-sidedness of evil 
p of good, the tendency of either principle is to fructify each in 
its own kind, good producing good, and evil evil, so that good, in 
general, issues in further good, evil in an increase of evil. 

Conformity to nature, then, has no connexion with right ox: 
wrong. The elementary impulses of the constitution of man 
unless subjected to artificial training, would fill the world with 
misery, m^ing human life an exaggerated likeness of the odious 
scene of violence and tyranny which is exhibited by the rest of 
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the undisciplined animal kingdom. The purposes of the Creator 
are not registered in the order of nature, for the most con- 
spicuous marks of special design, if they indicate any final end, 
indicate that it was the divine intention that '' a large proportion 
of all animals should pass their existence in tormenting and 
devouring other animals.*' Such traces of beneficent design as 
can be detected in nature prove,, if they prove anything (and Mr. 
Mill is of opinion that they carry with them a certain weight of 
probability), that the beneficence which they seem to illustrate 
is armed only with limited power. “ Every indication of design 
in the Kosmos is so much evidence against the omnipotence of 
the designer.’* Assuming the self-existence of matter, the Maker 
might be appropriately said to exert power, in introducing order 
into the original chaos, for there would be obstacles to overcome, 
and the idea of power has' its correlative in that of resistance. 
The word is tinged with anthropomorphic associations. Crea- 
tion, in the metaphysical sense of the term, demands no effort. 
Creation, as Mr. Mill is pleased to call the construction of the 
world out of pre-existing materials, requires the possession of 
power ; but every indication of design in the order of the uni- 
verse is so much evidence against the omnipotence of the 
designer. An all-powerful being has no occasion to resort to 
the contrivances, the substitutions, the ‘‘ make-it-do” apparatus 
of shifts, evasions, stopgaps, whicfi io credit to tlie invention or 
ingenuity of a human artificer. The evidences of Natural 
Theology imply that the Author of the Kosmos worked under 
limitations, that he adapted himself to conditions supplied from 
without, and that he attained his ends by such arrangements as 
were practicable. With this hypothesis the general drift of 
evidence derived from the consideration presented in Mr. Mill’s 
discussion of the argument for a fiist cause is in strict accor- 
dance. He tells us there, what Coleridge told us long ago,* that 
causation is a generalization from experience; and he further 
explains that causation cannot be predicated of the material 
universe, but only of its changing phenomena. The essence of 
causation, as it ipcists within the limits of our knowledge, is in- 
compatible with a first cause. There is, however, in nature, 
continues Mr. Mill, a permanent element, which, if it has no 
independent causality, enters into all causation, for the cause of 
every physical phenomenon is determined- to be a certain quan- 
tity of force combined with certain collocations. The force 
itself is essentially the same ; and if the theory of conservation” 
be true, exists in nature as a fixed quantity. The plausible 
argument of the Platonizing objector, which asserts th>t tnind is 
the only possible cause of force, because mind is the only thing 
which is capable of originating, Mr. Mill meets by the considera- 
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tion that iix& doctrine of conservation holds ^ood, even when 
extended to the field of voluntary agency, ior granting that 
the will originates motion, it originates it only by the conversion 
of force already existing (force evolved through certain phy- 
siological processes) into that particular manifestation. -Volition, 
therefore, does not answer to the idea of a first cause ; and Mr. 
Mill's conclusion is, that experience justifies the assertion that 
force has all the attributes of a thing eternal and uncreated* 

But it may be replied, If will does not originate force, it may 
at least be an agency co- eternal %ith it, provided only we can 
be assured that force does not originate will ; for if the will can 
originate not indeed force, but the transformation of force into 
mechanical motion, and there is no other known agency capable 
of doing so, the argument for the origination, not of the universe, 
but of the order of the universe, remains unanswered. To this 
representation our author replies that chemical action, electricity, 
luiat, the mere presence of a gravitating body, are “ causes of 
mechanical motion on a far larger scale than any volitions which 
experience presents to us."’ Volition, therefore, has no exclusive 
privilege of origination. Even assuming with the assertor of 
free will, that volitions are uncaused, the properties of matter, as 
far as experience informs us, are uncaused also, and have one 
great advantage which no particular volition can show. They 
are to all appearance eternal. 

Theism cannot be vindicated on the ground that the existence 
of mind requires another and more powerful mind as a necessary 
antecedent, for the creating mind equally requires another mind, 
as the source of its origin, and if the nature of mind does not in 
itself imply a creator, all minds, within our experience, as having 
their beginning in time, must have been caused. It is not 
liecessary, however, to attribute their origin to a prior intelli-* 
gence, for the development from inferior orders of existence of 
orders superior in organization, is the general rule of nature. 

If we are compelled to indulge in speculation on these re- 
condite subjects, we can come to no other conclusion than that 
at which Mr. Mill arrived — that Theism, so far ai|Kt rests on the 
necessity of a' first cause, has no support from experience. The 
evidences for Theism derived from the general consent of man- 
kind from consciousness are appreciated in two separate sections 
of Mr. Mill’s concluding essay. 1. The belief in Deity arose, he 
explains, among educated men from the supposed indications in 
nature of a contriving intelligence. In civilized countries the 
ignorant take their opinions from the educated. With savages, if 
the evidence be adjudged insufficient, so is the belief.’' For the 
religion of savages is fetichism, or the ascription of animation and 
will to individual objects, gradually superseded by the substitution 
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of an invisible Being, supposed to preside over a class of objects 
having common attributes. With this error of primitive igno- 
rance we can hardly confound the direct communication by the 
Deity of an instinctive knowledge of his existence. 2. The 
Cartesian argument, which asserts the veracity of consciousness, 
and argues that the idea of a god, perfect in power, wisdom, and 
goodness, being a clear and distinct idea, must have an objective 
correspondent, is rendered possible only by the denial of one of 
our most familiar and valuable attributes, that of idealization, or 
the construction from materitls furnished by experience of a 
conception more perfect than experience affords. The incon- 
clusiveness of this reasoning was admitted by Kant, who, while 
he referred the idea of the Deity to mental processes and not to 
external impressions, refused to acknowledge that the existence 
of a corresponding reality could be demonstrated by logic, or 
perceived ‘by direct apprehension. With Kant himself the 
Deity was a necessary assumption, imposed by the reality of the 
moral law. The obligation of Duty, even if purely a mental 
growth, as Kant maintained, is practically felt by many who 
have no positive faith in God, and rather excludes than compels 
the belief in a divine legislator, for if it be spontaneously gene- 
rated, it requires no external coercion to act in conformity to it. 

We will now, still following Mr. Mill, pass, without further 
delay, to the far more important argument of the appearance of 
contrivance in nature. 

This argument has many recommendations. It is grounded 
on experience ; it presents a scientific aspect ; it claims to be 
judged by the canons of yiduction : — 

‘‘ Certain qualities, it is alleged, are found to be characteristic of 
such things as are made by an intelligent mind for a purpose. The 
order of' nature, or some considerable parts of it, exhibit these 
qualities in a remarkable degree. We are entitled, from this great 
similarity in the eftects, to iiffer similarity in the cause, and to believe 
that things which it is beyond the power of man to make, but which 
resemble the works of rnau in all but power, must also have been 
made by intellig|pce, armed with a power greater than human.” 

Mr. Mill rightly discriminates the random resemblances from 
the select resemblances in nature to the productions of human 
intelligence. The representative illustration of the watch, im- 
mortalized by the lucid Paley, offers an analogy which “ does not 
do full justice to the evidence of Theism.” The Keverend 
William Irons,* many years ago, in an essay on this celebrated 
aigument, very properly drew attention to the fact that withoXit 

^ “On the Whole Doctrine of Final Causes.” By William J. Irons, M.A., 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, and Curate of St Mary’s, Newington, Surrey. 
London: J. G. and F. llivington. 1836. • 
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a previous knowledge of the structure of a watch, and of the 
conventional distribution of time, no' observer could possibly 
suspect the design of it, nor argue, as Dr. Paley had done, to a 
designer. When the African traveller Campbell showed his 
watch to a group of savages, they started back in alarm, con- 
jecturing from the sound and motion of the works that it was 
a living and supernatural thing. Like these poor phildreu of 
nature, we, her civilized sons, attempt to explain the universe 
without that preliminary knowledge which would justify tho 
explanation. “ To this horologe of »the universe,'* says Mr. Irons, 
“there is no index, no mystic hand, no startling sound pealing 
forth to announce the mysterious end and purpose of creation.’* 

After every concession, the force of the argument from design 
is overrated. The evidence of design in creation, according to 
Mr. Mill, can never reach the height of direct induction. An 
inductive argument, as superior to analogy as it is inferioi' to 
induction, is, however, derivable from instances, in which a 
number of structural details are found to conspire to a common 
end, and thus seem to point to that connexion with an in- 
telligent origin which is a matter of common experience. 

To simplify the question, Mr. Mill selects one impressive 
instance, the strength or weakness of which affords a measure 
, of the strength or weakness of the entire argument of design. 
The parts of which the ey^ is composed, and the various colloca- 
tions which constitute the arrangement of those parts, exhibit 
one common property. They all contribute to vision. Now an 
eye, as a particular combination of organic elements, had a com- 
mencement in time. The combination was effected by a cause 
or causes. The number of instances being so great as to pre- 
clude the hypothesis of casual concurrence, the rules of induction 
justify the inference that what brought these element^ together 
was some cause common to all ; and as they have the remarkable 
property of conspiring to produce sight, there must be some 
connexion by way of causation between the collocating cause 
and the fact of sight. Sight is thus the final cause of the produc- 
tion of the particular organ, which w^e call an eye. ^The efficient 
cause is not sight itself^ but an antecedent idea of sight ; and an 
antecedent idea of sight implies the existence of an intelligent 
will. 

The great Master of Logic has exhibited, in bis exhibition of 
this “ legitimate inductive inference," his characteristic candour, 
acuteness of apprehension, patient discrimination and dispas- 
sionate eloquence. Yet, deservedly great as is his authority, aud 
naturally disposed as we are to feel its persuasive force, we 
think we see good reason for questioning, not only the correct- 
ness of ’the inference which he has drawn from the particular 
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instance of collocation, which he regards as ^ convincing, but 
for dissenting from the general estimate of the design argument 
which he has placed before us. 

The apparatus which Mr. Mill selects as a cogent illustration 
of the existence of intelligent purpose in the universe is that 
natural camera obsciira, the eye. Sung by poets, extolled by 
philosophers, imitated by opticians, the eye, we are told, is an 
instrument which astounds us with its delicate complexity of 
structure and delights us with its magical efficiency of perfor- 
inance.’*' But immeasurably superior as it is to an original pro- 
duct of human ingenuity, it has yet so many defects that we 
hesitate to pronounce it the result of superhuman intelligence. 
Our recital of these defects shall be borrowed from the pages of 
an illustrious master of science:—!. The image which we 
receive by the eye, is compared by Professor Helmholtz, to 
a picture, minutely and elaborately finished in the centre, but 
only rouglily sketched in at the borders. The consequence is 
that objects of a certain diminutiveness are to the greater part of 
the retina invisible. Hence, till we bring her image on the 
central pit of our retina, the lark, lost in blue space, “ becomes a 
sightless song.” 2. The length of the axis of the eye, and that 
even in youth, is too sm^ll; in old age the surfaces become 
flattened and do not refract the rays sufficiently. 3. In addition 
to the defect of accommodation, the eye sufers from an im- 
perfection, which we do not expect to find in an optical instru- 
ment — chromatic aberration or dispersion — a peculiarity which 
renders the size and position of the retinal images dissimilar, 
and so impairs the sharpness of outline. 4. To unite the rays 
which form the centre of the image the optician’s lens is required 
to have non-spherical surfaces ; and curiously enough the re- 
fracting surfaces of the eye are in part elliptical, a circumstance 
which naturally generated the inference that spherical aberration 
was thus obviated. This, however, was an error. But what is 
more : 5. Defects, even that of spherical aberration, are 

detected in the eye ; defects too, which, with a little care, the 
optical iustrunaent maker readily avoids. The cornea in most 
human eyes is not a perfectly symmetrical curve, nor are the cornea 
and the crystalline lens symmetrically placed with regard to 
their common axis. These two defects of construction ^ive rise 
to the condition called astigmatism, which prevents our seeing 
with entire distinctness, at the same time vertical and horizontal 
lines at the same distance. 6. The distribution of the fibres of 
the crystalline lens around six diverging axes, assimilates the 


* ** See Popular Lectures on Scientific Subjects.** Bv G. H. Hehnjioitz, pp. 

197-328. 
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human eyQ to an ill-centred telescope, which does not give a 
single illuminated point as the image of a star, but an irregular 
irradiation. Thus the images which we see around stars and 
other distant lights are images of the radiated structure of our 
lens,” and to the same cause is to be referred the apparent en- 
largement of the crescent moon. 7. If the glass of which a 
lens is made be not perfectly transparent a bright halo will be 
seen around each illuminated surface on the image ; what Ought 
to be black looks grey, and what ought to be white dull. The 
image which the eye presents of the external world corresponds, 
in this respect to the image reflected by the optician’s glass. 
The crystalline lens of the eye is far from uniform in structure. 
Beads, rings, black dots, snaky lines are discernible within the 
eye. The veins of the retina itself cast their shadows on its 
posterior surface and exclude light. Corpuscles and folds of 
membrane swim in the vitreous humour. The muscm volitantes, 
or flying insects, which usually float in the highest part of the 
orb of the eye, occasionally pass in front of the central pit arid 
impair sight. 8. Among the irregularities of the surface which 
receives the optical image, there is a break iu the retina, at the 
spot where the optic nerve enters the eye. An object whose 
image falls on this blind spot, cannot be perceived. The image 
of a clock-face, a human head, the moon, thrown on thi^ retinal 
gap, is invisible. 

From this enumeration of the defects of the eye it is evident 
that, however exquisite as an organ of vision, it is far from 
ideally perfect. It has, indeed, every possible drawback inci- 
dent to an optical instrument. With our knowledge of its 
numerous imperfections, are we warranted in ascribing the con- 
struction of the eye to a Divine Artificer, to a Being infinite in 
power, in wisdom, in goodness ; or even to a Superhuman Intel- 
ligence, immeasurably greater than that of man ? *If the intrac- 
tability of the materials be pleaded in extenuation of the short- 
comings of the Constructor, we are reminded that, in one 
instance, that of Astigmatism^ the defects in structure can be 
easily avoided by a little care on the part of the instrument- 
maker ; in another, that the images formed by the human eye 
are even more inaccurate than those of the telescope. It is 
difficult, with these facts before us, to see in the structure of the 
eye evidence of superhuman wisdom, goodness, and power* 

The embryologicaJ development of the eye, as described by 
Professor Helmholtz, explains these irregularities in the structure 
of the lens and the vitreous body. A dimple is formed in the 
rintegunient of the embryo ; it deepens to a pit ; it expands till 
the orifice becomes relatively minute, and the pit is completely 
shutoff:— • * ' 
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“ The cells of the scarf skin which line this hollow forin the crystal- 
line lens ; the true skin beneath them becomes its capsule, and the 
loose tissue which underlies the skin is developed into the vitreous 
humour. The mark where the neck of the fossa was seated is 
still to he recognised as one of the ‘ entoptic images’ of many adult 
eyes.” 

As this physiological development of the eye explains the 
imperfections of the organ, under the present mode of the 
renewal and transmission of human existence, the palaeontological 
development of Mr * Darwin or of Mr. H JSpencer appears to oflfer 
a plausible solution of the corresponding difficulty, in the original 
construction of the human eye. According to Mr. Spencer the 
rudimentary eye consists of pigment-grains, and vision was con- 
stituted by a wave of disturbance, which a sudden change in 
the state of the pigment-grains propagates through the body. 
According to Darwin, the eye is the gradual development of a 
sensitive nerve, which has arrived at its actual condition by 
numerous imperfect gradations, and is yet susceptible of 
further development in its progress to perfection. An examina- 
tion of the structure of the eyes, says Mr. Bain, in their rudi- 
mentary types in the lowest animals, and in their successive 
phases of growth in the higher, has both suggested and proved, 
as som'e believe, that the eye is a modified portion of the skin, w . 
To Strauss, as to Buchner, the hypothesis of Darwin appeared 
adequate to the effects attributed to it. Helmholtz, in the remark- 
able essay on which we have so largely drawn, after referring to the 
presence in all physiological organs of the same character of practi- 
cal adaptation to the wants of the organism, and expressing the 
opinion that there is, perhaps, no instance in which adaptation 
to function can be so minutely traced as that of the eye, declares 
that ‘‘ Here the result which may be reached by innumerable 
generations working under theDarwinian-law of inheritance, coin- 
cides with what the highest wisdom may have devised beforehand/’ 

In the essay on the aim and progress of physical science, he says of 
this theory, “ It shows how adaptability of structure in organisms 
can result from a blind rule of a law of nature without any 
intervention of intelligence.” Nay, Mr. Mill himself allows that 
natural selection is not only a vera cawa^ but one proved to be 
capable of producing effects of the same kind with those which 
the hypothesis ascribes to it.* Had the lamented author of the 
system of logic lived to reconmder tbo question he would lordly 
have preferred, for explanaitory efficiency, the idternative hypo- 
thesis of an intelligent will. His ultimate view would, in all 
probability, have accorded with the verdict of the distinguished 


♦ See '' Iiiduetive Logic,” vol. ii. p. 19. 
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physiologist who has so long and so ably advocated the claims 
of this grand conception to be a valid exposition of the origin of 
species. Writing in the Academy ^ October 9th, 1869, Mr. Huxley 
remarks : '*The teleology that supposes the eye, such as we see 
it in man, or ode of the higher vertebrate, was made with that 
precise structure it exhibits for the purpose of enabling the 
animal which possesses it to see, has unaoubtedly received its 
death-blow.*' The same admission is made by Haeckel, and also 
by Schei'den ; a reluctant witness. 

The probability of this eventual accord, on the assumption of 
Mr. Mill's continuance in life, is not an unfounded conjecture, 
but an inference grounded on the acceptance of the theory of 
development, in an earlier section of the three essays on Reli- 
gion ; an acceptance so* unqualified, that its rejection in his 
estimate of the value of the design argument can only be 
accounted for on the hypothesis that if the essay on Theism had 
had the advantage of that final revision, which we know was 
wanting to it, this extraordinary contradiction would have dis- 
appeared. As, however, of the two alternative views it is 
possible that Mr. Mill might, had he lived, have sacrificed the 
conception of Darwin to the argument from design rather than 
the argument from design to the conception of Darwin, wo 
will look a little more closely into the character of the teleologi- 
cal doctrine. 

The existence in the order of nature of adaptations, corre- 
spondences, and harmonies is undeniable. Feuerbach and 
Strauss doubt it as little as Paley and the Duke of Argyle. But 
to admit the existence of natural congruities is one thing; to 
refer them to design is another. It is, says Kant, reflecting 
reason, which, having brought design into the world, admires a 
wonder created by itself. The hypothesis of arrangement by an 
intelligence was once a plausible explanation of the order observ- 
able in nature ; in the present condition of our knowledge it 
becomes increasingly difficult to acquiesce in the validity of the 
argument. The difficulties of Theism are a strong presumption 
against the intervention of a Divine Creator. In the first place, 
the con^ption of a Perfect Being is a purely logical conception : 
impressive as an ideal, the deity of the metaphysician cannot 
be demonstrated to have an objective existence. The physioo- 
theological argument, if it prove anything, proves^ only the 
existence of an architect or constructor, of limited power, not 
that of an extra-mundane omnipotent and omniscient deity 
above time and out of space. The nature of this Infinite and 
Eternal Being is declared to be immaterial* Of sttqli a mode of 
existence we have no knowledge. The c^toiltflliilobitance of 
mental and material phenoin^|^lllj^iif^im^^ of our 
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rience, reduces the separate independence of mind to a postulate 
of the imaginative reason. The boundaries of belief may not 
be limited hy experience ; the boundaries of proof are. Coleridge 
admits that there is no possible demonstration of the existence 
of a metaphysical deity. The Infinite Being of the theologian, 
like the intelligent will of the philosopher, implies an idea or 
archetype similar to that of Plato. It supposes the speculative 
existence of an object before its creation ; the priority of the 
abstract to the concrete ; of the universal to the particular ; of 
conception to perception ; of mind wit^put the objects of know- 
ledge ; of omnipotence that has nevejt* exerted power, and of 
omniscience that has not present to it the phenomena of cogni- 
tion. These are some of the preliminary difficulties which con- 
front us when we are required to admit a Creator as well as an 
Ordering Intelligence. 

A further difficulty meets us as we proceed to apply the 
hypothesis. There are all the k priori conditions for the complete 
realization of the idea, infinite power, infinite wisdom, infinite 
goodness, but the idea is not completely realized. The world is 
the realized idea of the Creative Mind, The portion of it with 
which we are best acquainted gives no evidence of its construc- 
tion by Omnipotent Benevolence. There are, indeed, as Mr. 
Mill puts it, certain provisions for giving pleasure to animate*^ 
beings, but there are also certain provisions for giving them pain. 
The fundamental ordinance of the Creator is an ordinance of 
death. The condition of existence for the lower animals is 
mutual destruction. Death by violence preceded the appearance 
of the Adamites. Of old, Says Professor Owen, and even ere 
so high a creature as man trod the earth, it was a scene of con- 
flict and carnage. Nor was this an arbitrary or accidental result. 
The argument from design proves that it was the end contem- 
plated by the presumed Creator of the natural theologians. ‘‘For 
the variety, the beauty, the polish, the sharpness, the strength, the 
barbed perfection, the effectiveness in every way, of lethal weapons, 
no armourj’ can compete with that of the fossil world.^^ (Owen.) 
Contemplating a caterpillar perforated by a dozen maggots and 
writhing in anguish, the late Rev. Frederick Robertson, of Brighton, 
exclaims: “I have never yet found the argument from the under- 
standitig, or a hint of it, which can make it pleasant to believe 
in a God who had made such a provision as this f and he 
expresses' the opinion that, though not without value to a believing 
vindicator of religion, Paley's argument from design has ever 
been, and ever must be powerless for proving God's existence, or 
demonstrating to one well-informed infid^ the falsity of his 
opinion. As'regards the human race, the idea appears to suffer 
a similar frustration. The volcanic eruption which destroys 
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cities ; the earthquake which tramples them to ashes; the famine 
that starves a population ; the war that destroys its millions of 
men, that flings babes into the flames, as it did in the Crusades^ — 
that outrages womanhood and devastates a country ; the pestl** 
lence that depeoples an Athens, a Florence, a London ; the mor- 
tality which allows but one half of the human race to attain the 
age of twelve years ; the misery, which in France, in one quarter 
of t century, drove more than 70,000 persons to inflict on them- 
selves a voluntary death ; the physical arrangements, which in 
less than half of the peninsula of India brought about in the year 
1869 the death from snake- bite of more than 11,000 persons ; 
the cancer that destroys life, the madness that desolates it, these 
and other forms of destructive evil show how entirely the pre- 
sumed efforts of a Benevolent Omnipotence have failed to attain 
their supposed object, as regards the noblest specimen of the 
animal race. Still more flagrant appears the failure if we 
examine the question from the historical point of view. The 
civilized races have emerged to their present position of com- 
parative knowledge and happiness, from one of indescribable 
degradation, corporeal and spiritual. The blessings mankind 
now enjoy have been purchased at a frightful cost, “by 
the sufferings and wasted lives of entire geological periods.^^ The 
Bosjesman, or the Andaman islander, represents the first results of 
the co-operant action of Infinite Love, Infinite Goodness, Infi- 
nite Power. Through nudity and inarticulate utterance ; house- 
less, raimentless ; through ignorance of the most ordinary moral 
distinctions, even as regards sexual relations ; through the super- 
stition that makes divinities of rivers, fountains, and trees ; that 
sacrifices children in the flames ; that, even in the Christian 
period, burned nine millions of men and women for the impos- 
sible crime of witchcraft ; through voracious cannibalism and 
Samoeidic uncleanness, has man advanced, in many thousands of 
generations, to such a position of comfort and dignity, that for 
the dlite of the human race, life is perhaps preferable to non- 
existence. Surely this survey of the animal and human world 
makes it impossible to regard an infinitely wise and powerful 
Creator as its author ; makes it impossible to see in the correspon- 
dences of nature indications of benevolent intervention or 
omnipotent activity. 

Another difliculty arises from the impossibility of discriminat- 
ing between designed and undesigned aptitudes in Nature. Ac- 
cording to the Reverend William Irons, whom we have already 
quoted, all adaptation is not design. Design is only probable 
when it is carried to an exquisite and elaborate perfection. 
The degree is always open to dispute, and may be set aside by 
counter probabilitiea Eloquent theological writers have dilated 

[Vol. Cni. No. CCIII.]— New Sekies, Vol. XLVII. No. I. C 
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on the wonderful provision by which nature, reversing her or- 
dinary habit, causes water, after contracting till it reaches a 
temperature of 89^, to expand by cooling, swim on the surface 
of warmer water, admit of solidification and form, in the shape 
of ice, a protecting roof for the living things below. An obsti- 
nate deistical friend of ours was accustomed to point to this sin- 
gular property of water, to use Professor Tyndall’s words, “ as 
an irresistible proof of design, unique of its kind and sugges- 
tive of pure benevolence.’' But, molten bismuth, where there 
are no fish to be saved, and no known beneficent purpose to 
effect, acts precisely as water acts. Intelligent power, it is said, 
has determined the development of man, and Mr. Wallace, a 
man of inquisitive and -powerful intellect, considers the hairless 
condition of the luiman skin, as an illustration of this guiding 
providence. The Rev. T. Stebbing, on the other hand, refers its 
origin to the perception of its superior beauty or cleanliness, 
and considers it surprising that the great naturalist should pic- 
ture to himself a superior intelligence plucking the hair from 
the backs of savage men, to whom it would have been useful 
and beneficial, in order that the descendants of the poor shorn 
wretches might, after many deaths from cold and damp, be 
forced to raise themselves in the scale of civilization, through 
the practice of various singular arts. If the imperfections 
of the eye make it more than difficult to believe that it 
was designed by an Omnipotent Creator ; if the magical pro- 
perty of water, contracting and expanding, with the beautiful 
capiiciousness which we have described afford no indication of 
design, if Mr. Wallace's hair-dressing or wool-gathering Process 
is scornfully rejected by a clerical naturalist as any indi- 
cation of the existence of the divinity that is said to shape our 
ends ; what prospect is there of selecting instances of design so 
indisputable as to coerce the judgment of inquirers of average 
incredulity ? The production of monstrosities, the natural his- 
tory of parasites, the extravagant fecundity of locusts and mi- 
gratory pigeons which bring with them destruction, famine, and 
death ; the apparently purposeless contrivances in the structure 
of animals and plants, appear to us to indicate the action of un- 
reasoning forces, to refer to the Darwinian theory of the evolution 
of organic forms. By means of this theory we may explain, as 
Professor Helmholtz explains, the presence of the structural pecu- 
liarities of the lower animals in the embryos of others of superior 
organization, the special kind of development in the series of 
palieontological forms, and the conditions of affinity of the 
faunas and floras of limited areas. 

There are numerous arrangements which appear to indicate 
design, but which prove to be only the consequence of material 
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conditions. .We conjecture the existence of a plan where there is 
only an historical result. Of innumerable possible structures 
some attain perfection because the requisite conditions are forth- 
coming; others never enter into existence from want of the 
concurring conditions. The rudiments which ripen into com- 
plete development are, compared with those in which the idea of 
the creative mind is not realized, numerically insignificant. For 
one seed, whether vegetable or animal, which attains maturity, 
a million perhaps are foted to perish. Nature is a reckless and 
unfeeling spendthrift. Waste, abortion, frustration, fatuity at- 
test the unintelligent character of her processes. The airle.S8, 
waterless, unpeopled moon ; the falling meteorite, the dissolving 
star shower, the barren tracts on earth, our zones of frost and 
fire, are all so many indications of the absence or defeat of om- 
nipotent power. Why, on the hypothesis of design, has Saturn, 
already illuminattKl with eight moons, an additional light* emitt- 
ing provision in a series of resplendent rings, while Mars is left in 
total darkness ? Why has the fly a wonderful optic apparatus, 
and yet is unable to see the web of her deadly enemy ? Why 
does the bee, with all its vaunted geometrical science and strange 
power which it possesses literally to make its queen, attempt to 
manufacture a sovereign lady no less from the drone than from 
•the royal larvse ? Why, if a divine law reigns throughout all 
nature, does the comb of a cock inserted into the comb of 
another cock, grow and flourish in seeming defiance of that law ? 

Is it not possible to recognise adaptations or marks of apparent 
design, without adopliirjg the view of the natural theologian? 
Aristotle, says Sir Alexander Grant, does not discover in these 
indications of alleged purpose, the machinery of a watch, 
and proceed immediately to infer the existence of a watch- 
maker, but rather the products of nature appear to him accord- 
ing to the analogy of the watch that makes itself. A few pro- 
perties of dead matter, in the opinion of Dr. Chalmers, might 
conceivably account for the regular and invariable succession of 
eflects and causes. Matter, moreover, is not dead, the matter of 
the natural theologian is a puerile fiction ; the ideas of Matter 
and Force are inseparable. There is no object which is perma- 
nently unchanged. Every rock, every grain of sand, every metallic 
film is in unceasing motion. , All matter attains form, oxygen in 
combination with carbon produces carbonic acid gas ; in combi- 
nation with hydrogen water ; phosphorus in combination with 
chalk forms bone, in combination with fat it forms the substance 
of the brain. • That matter and force are primeval and ultimate 
is a conclusion justified by experience. There is ne proof that 
they owe their existence to an Omnipotent intelligence, and the 
hypothesis of creation is in itself incomprehensible. Assuming 
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with Kant and Laplace* that the masses of the .solar system 
were once distributed as Nebulas in space, they would, through 
the attractive force, approach and condense. Portions of the 
nebulous sphere would, under the action of the centifrugal force 
separate and form into single planets, or into planets with 
satellites and rings, until at last the principal mass condensed it- 
self into the sun. Through condensation of the masses and conse- 
quent collision and adhesion of their particles, the energy of 
their motion would be annihilated, and would reappear as heat. 
Electricity, magnetism, light, are so intimately connected in the 
evolution of heat, that wherever heat is, these forces will be pre- 
sent. All changes in the world, says Helmholtz, are changes in 
the local distribution of elementary matter, and are eventually 
brought about by Motion. With this hypothesis, which involves 
but a minimum of assumption, the various phenomena of 
our solar system, the geological history of our own planet, the 
flattened form of the sphere of other 'planets, the existence of 
meteors and meteoric stones, of rings and satellites, and nebulous 
masses are in perfect harmony. How can we explain these phe- 
nomena on the hypothesis of an Omnipotent Creator ? 

But although Kant undertook to account for the mechanical 
order of the world from the universal and essential quality of 
matter and the action of general laws, he was unable to explain 
its living order on the same hypothesis. The doctrine of evolu- 
tion alone throws any light on the mystery. It does not show 
indeed how life originated, but it points, as Mr. Mill confesses, to 
the development of inferior orders of existence into superior, 
to the conversion of inorganic into organic existences, to the 
elaboration of simple vegetable and animal rudiments into 
higher organisms, to the “ continuous establishment of relations 
in the organism with relations already existing in the environ- 
ments.” Intelligence attains its highest point in the vertebrated 
series ; instinct in the articulated ; instinctive actions again are 
essentially reflex actions, effected solely through the ganglia with 
which the organs, the legs and wings of the articulated animals, 
are connected. The solitary bee that constructs his nest with- 
out education or experience is, says I)r. Carpenter, nothing else 
than a machine acting in accordance with its nervous organi- 
zation. In this general method of nature we have a gradual 
development, perpetual adjustment ; we are carried back from 
intelligence to instinct, from instinct to reflex motion ; from man 
to the inferior forms of animal life, to the Zoophyte, perhaps to 
the “ slimy protoplasm of the protiston,*' from the sybimetry of 
planet life and animal life to the regular form of the crystal or 
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the liquid flower of the snow. All the various phenomena 
which surround us^ at least, appear to arise naturally and not 
supernaturally, out of some combination of forces, some action of 
the electric affinities of organic elements, some process of ad- 
justment, or superaddition or transformation. There seeins to 
be no doubt that the principle of adaptive colouring with^ the 
efiect of concealment, prevails in various branches of the animal 
kingdom ; but the cause is a perfectly natural one. Correlation 
of growth, again, is produced by forces, one of whos'e properties 
is Polarity. It may be traced, we are told, from the simple to 
the most complicated forms of the organic world.. Animal 
modifications depend on habit. Limbs seem to be constructed 
on a type, but they vary from it in order to suit the requirements 
of the animal and its allotted sphere. In the vegetable world, 
the radial symmetry, the bilateral symmetry, and the asymmetry 
which branches display in different trees, in different parts of 
the same tree, and at different stages of their growth, prove to 
be all consequent on the ways in which they stand towards the 
entire plexus of surrounding actions.''"^^ 

The Theory oi' Development may be incomplete, the Self- 
adapting Process of Nature embarrassed by assumptions. But 
of the two hypotheses, perpetual special creation, and unceasing 
•intervention by an intelligence, at once omnipotent, omniscient 
and perfectly benevolent, and the gradual evolution of order 
and life by unconscious forces and natural impulses, the latter 
seems to us the preferable one. 

To Mr. Mill the ^dence derived from the consideration of 
the facts of the universe appeared insufficient to establish the 
omnipotence of the Creator. Strictly speaking, Mr. Mill does 
not recognise creative but only constructive power. The two 
great elements of the universe, Matter the passive. Force the 
active element, are in his view eternal. The author of . the 
collocations which adapt the world to the results which it 
exhibits, was not the creator of force or matter, or of any of 
their properties. Accepting the hypothesis of a Designing 
Deity, who had to fabricate a world out of pre-existing materials, 
we are justified in ascribing to him skill, contrivance, wisdom, 
an a^umption whiclf in itself implies a limitation of power. 
The limitation of power allows us to entertain the supposition 
of absolute knowledge ; but ingenious and admirable as is the 
machinery of contrivance in nature, it affords no proof that the 
knowledge or skill of the- Constructor is infinite, Possibly the 
refractoriness of the materials out of which the orderly world 
was composed, possibly the inherent deficiency of intelligence in 


♦ Spencer's “ Principles of Biology,” vol. ii. p. 136. 
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the Divine Artificer, possibly a third and unknown alternative, 
may be the true explanation of the arrest of creative skill or 
the frustration of benevolent purpose. Random guesses being 
worthless, and even reasonable conjectures unattainable, we are 
compelled to admit that we do not know how the power of the 
Great Artificer is limited. Granting the existence of design, the 
normal character of the machinery for the production of 
physical and mental pleasure affords some ground, in Mr. Mill’s 
view, for inferring that benevolence is an attribute of the Deity ; 
but to conclude that the final cause of creation was the 
happiness of sentient beings, is a conclusion directly opposed to 
the evidence. The notion of a providential government, for the 
sole purpose of promoting human welfare, must be dismissed ; 
other motives of action appear to influence the Deity. Even of 
His continual existence we have only the guarantee afforded by 
the presumption that, as the conditions which produce the 
liability to death are of his own making, he cannot be subject 
to the fatal law which affects human beings. 

Such is the speculative construction of Deity, that one of the 
most eminent thinkers of our time, swayed by a yearning desire 
to accept all the fair possibilities which reason does not exclude, 
offers us. ‘‘Such is the Deity whom Natural Religion points to : 
and any idea of God more captivating than this comes only 
from human wishes, or from the teaching of either real or 
imaginary Revelation.'’ Mr. Mill thus literally constructs for 
us the’ Probable God of Carlyle's sarcastic deprecation ; a Deity 
the probability of whose existence will be Induced to the lowest 
degree by the triumph of the principle, of which it seems little 
likely to afford us an affirmative illustration, the Survival of the 
Fittest. The limited Deity, thus called into being, reminds us 
of the Demiurgus of Gnostic speculation, the Maker but not the 
Father of the world. The mystery of origin remains unex- 
plained ; matter and force, with their properties, are at least co- 
eternal with the Divine Artificer ; we have no exphcit assurance 
of his self-existence; we have hardly satisfactory evidence of 
his eternal continuance ; to explain the imperfections of his 
workmanship we arbitrarily limit his power ; his wisdom, though 
superhuman, may possibly be limited too f and his benevolence, 
though probably a real and genuine attribute, is subordinated to 
motives which are called into activity by interests which lie 
beyond the sphere of human sorrows and of human joys. 

The genius, the philosophical power, the logical acuteness, the 
religious aspiration, of Mr. Mill, have not, in our judgment, 
enabled him to rescue natural theology from the fate which 
appears likely to overtake it. Must not all such speculations be 
attended with ill success ? The Substance of Spinoza, with its 
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aUributes of thought and extension; the. Unknowable of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer ; the Spirit of intellectual beauty and love 
celebrated in the musical verse of Shelley ; the eternal Not- 
ourselves of Mi*. Matthew Arnold; the personified reason of the 
deist Reimarus, are tliey not all Idola of the tribe and of the 
den ? We believe that Mr. Mill has failed in his eiforts to 
reconstruct the theology of nature, not from any intrinsic circum- 
scriptions, but from the absolute impossibility of the task. If 
the logic of the Finite Sphere can demonstrate the existence of a 
Deity at all, the Deity whose existence it demonstrates must be 
the Deity of Mr. Mill's essa}’. 

Next to the belief in an objective Holy Ideal, the belief most 
dear to* matdcind is the belief in the immortality of the soul. 
From the days of Plato to the days of Mr. Mill no philosopher, 
no logician, no theologian has succeeded in converting into 
glorious assurance the desire, the hope of an eternal futurity. 
Wisely, then, respecting the inevitable limits of the argument, 
Mr. Mill has confined his efforts to what seemed practicable. 
He has satisfied himself with an attempt to remove tlie great 
obstacle to the admissibility of the doctrine, opposed by the 
presumption that the relation of thought to a material bruin, is 
a kind of melapliysical necessity. It is remotely possible, he 
represents, that thought, that feeling, may survive the dissolution 
of their companion organism. In his own idealistic language, 
the material brain itself is a set of human sensations, our states 
of consciousness a series of states which it is as easy to imagine 
without as with thif physical accompanuneut. A succession of 
thoughts connected by niemories con^itutes a thinking sub- 
stance ; and feeling and thought, the only known realities, may 
continue to exist after their visirblo and palpable accompaniment 
has ceased to be ; the music may survive when the lute is broken, 
the splendour illuminate when the lamp is shattered, and, as in 
the beautiful abstraction of the poet, the spirit may lie in the 
western sky, when we love but live no more."' To one who finds 
cause for satisfaction or incentive to usefulness in the hope of 
a future, there is, JMr, Mill concludes, no hindrance to his in* 
dulging that hope, but on grounds of natural religion be gives us 
no assurance whatever of a life after death. 

These speculations on a post human existence are followed by 
a discussion on the claims on our attention, not of the Christian, 
or of any other particular system of belief, but of Revelation 
generally. The evidences of revelation are commonly dis- 
tinguished as external or internal. Accepting this classification, 
Mr. Mill maintains, that as the human faculties are capable of 
appreciating moral excellence, there is no ground for asserting 
tlieir incompetency to discover it, and, consequently, that the 
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divine origin of an alleged communication from a Supreme Being 
cannot be demonstrated by its ethical recommendatioiss, however 
admirable. Internal evidence, then, being inconclusive, we must 
have recourse to external evidence ; in other words, to the exhi- 
bition of supernatural facts. The existence of God cannot be 
proved by a miracle : the existence of an Omnipotent Creator is 
contradicted by the testimony of nature. But if the existence 
of a God of limited powers be conceded, a sufficient standing 
ground is secured for Revelation, the presence of iinperfections 
in a revelation being rendered plausible by the presence of 
imperfections in nature. Butler’s argument, Mr* .Mill contends, 
is conclusive from its own point of view, for ‘‘ the belief of Chris- 
tians is neither more absurd nor more immoral than the belief 
of Deists, who acknowledge an Omnipotent Creator.” Butler’s 
error lay in the refusal to admit the hypothesis of limited power. 
Accepting, then, the demiurgic deity, whose existence is ren- 
dered probable by the indications of design in the order of the 
f world, there is no antecedent improbability in the supposition 
that a message may have really been received from him. On 
this assumption a miracle is not incredible. A survey of the sub- 
ject, innts concrete relations, however, leads to the conclusion 
that the verification of a particular miracle is practically impos- 
sible. With a singular candour, with an impartial consideration 
of the alleged vulnerable points in anti-supernaturalist statements, 
with an over-generous readiness to appreciate the mental con- 
dition of believers, by the force of a sympathetic imagination, 
Mr. Mill travels, with a^apid but steady fooistep, and with an 
eye that inspects the entire horizon of probability, over the 
moving morass of Supernaturalism. As in apparent anxiety to 
leave ‘' a sister when she prays, her early heaven, her happy 
views,” in a long and involved sentence, in which the chain of 
hypotheses vibrates as we read, Mr. Mill arrives at the tre- 
mulous conclusion, that ‘‘there is nothing so inherently impos- 
sible or absolutely incredible in this supposition (the reality of 
the Christian revelation) as to preclude any one from hoping 
that it may perhaps be true.!’ But that “ miracles have no claim 
whatever to the character of historical facts, and are wholly 
invalid as evidences of any revelation,’' is his own openly avowed 
and ultimate verdict. 

An explanation of this intellectual urbanity and morally beau- 
tiful attitude of forl^arance and indulgence to illusions dear to 
men, is, we conceive, suggested by occasional passages of wise 
thou^t and noble feeling, scattered over the fine essay on 
tbe^ Utility of Religion^ and embodied in the closing section, 
entitled General Result. We are in an age of weak beliefs, 
compkins our author, in one of these passages, and describes, 
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truly and sadly, the painful position to a conscientious and culti- 
vated mind dondemned to be drawn in contrary directions by the 
two noblest of all objects of pursuit, truth and the general |^ood. 
We are paralysed by the apprehension^ that freedom of specula- 
tion or enlargement of thought, by making men unbelii^vers 
might make men vicious and miserable ; or we are averse to dry 
up the fountain of feelings which we imagine can emanate from 
no other source than religion. In his critical estimate of the 
influences of authority, early education, public opinion, Mr. Mill 
supplies a corrective to the morbid misgivings which incline 
many to the timid conservatism of a sceptical reticence. By 
showing that conviction is not inseparable from religious sanction, 
but is largely influenced by the general concurrence of mankind 
in questions of opinion ; that the sense of moral duty, the 
sincerity, coiirage and self-devotion, which animate many excellent 
persons, are attributable to the impressions of early education 
ratber than to the force of a dogmatic creed ; that regard to the 
sentiment of our fellow creatures is a pervading motive in nearly 
all characters } that the theocratic religion of the Jews, with its 
presumed punctual incidence of reward and punishment, did not 
prevent disloyalty to their law, or check their frequent lapses 
into paganism ; that the overpowering magnitude of the penalty 
,with which ofienders, under the Christian dispensation, are 
menaced, does not deter them from the commission of sin and 
crime ; by a comprehensive analysis, in brief’ of the motives which 
determine human conduct, Mr. Mill encourages us to entertain 
the hope that the welfare of mankind will be better served by a 
frank recognition of the inaccessibility of certain subjects to our 
faculties, and the cultivation of those sources of virtue and hap- 
piness which can dispense with the artificial support of super- 
natural beliefs and inducements. But, though knowledge of 
right and wrong, or motives to moral conduct, are not, in the 
present state of human progress, inseparable from the sanc- 
tions of supernaturalism, the mystery of human existence, 
the insufficiency of human life to satisfy human aspiration, 
will beget an unquenchable desire for forms of existence, 
modes pf life, high^ hopes than we know on earth, So 
long, says Mr. Mill, with pathetic piety, as earthly life is full 
of sufferings, so long will there be need of consolations, which 
the hope of heaven affords to the selfish, the love of God to the 
tender and grateful. The , poetic religion of Shelley made a pro- 
found impression on the mind of the writer of this paper, whilo 
yet a boy ; the struggle between the Spirits of Good and EvU, 
so splendidly depicted in the opening canto of the Bevolt of 
Islam, seemed to him almost an historical reality ; and a belief 
in the Intelligent Spirit of Love and Beauty which that greatest 
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of the English poets of this centtiry worshipped ^ith musical 
adoration, took a temporary possession of his mind, Mr. Mill 
tells us that he has known at least one cultivated mid conscien- 
tious person who regards Nature and Life not as the expression 
throughout of the moral character and purpose of the Deity, but 
as the product of a contriving goodness and an intractable 
material, as was believed by Plato, or a Principle of Evil, as was 
the doctrine of the Manichaeans, and who accordingly was enti- 
tled to look on himself, as a fellow-labourer with the Highest, a 
fellow-combatant in the great strife, the ultimate issue of which* 
would be the complete triumph of good over evil. It is evident 
from the concession which follows this sketch of his friend’s 
creed, that Mr. Mill extended to the ‘‘ pleasing and encouraging 
thought’’ of this modern Manichsean, the indulgence which he 
extends to the modem Christian. Apart from all dogmatic 
belief, there is for those who need it an ample domain in the 
region of the imagination which may be planted with possibili- 
ties, with hypotheses which cannot be known to be false. The 
contemplation of these possibilities is, he contends, a legitimate 
indulgence. Distinctly, Mr. Mill asserts, that the whole domain 
of the supernatural is removed from the region of Belief into 
that of simple Hope. As distinctly does he say that the benefit 
consists less in the presence of any specific hope, than in the • 
enlargement of the general scale of the feelings. Impressed, as 
we conceive, with an over-powering sense of the appalling evils 
which desolate our mortal life, Mr. Mill recommends the indul- 
gence of hope, “ with regard to the government of the universe, 
and the destiny of man after death,” as a legitimate expedient 
fpr elevating and solemnizing life. The reason once secured in 
its rights, the imagination may be permitted to follow its o^vn 
end and do its best to make life pleasant and lovely. We are 
not prepared to go quite so far as Mr. Mill ; but, while inclining 
rather to the view to which'he gives so touching an expression, 
that ** in a higher and above all a happier condition of human 
life, not annihilation but immortality may be the burthensome 
idea,” we assuredly have no wish to circumscribe the area of the 
cultivated imagination, or to prohibit the indulgence of a blind 
hope, if its exercise be healthy and its conception genuine. 
Groundless hopes, however, and fair possibilities, are not sufiS;: 
ciently substantial to sustain the invasion of a continuous 
scepticism, or to survive the gradual decline of poetic sensibility, 
or the yearninp of passionate affection. Rather would we se^ 
consolation in the identification of our own life, with the life of 
the race, in Action, in Science, and in the elevated joy which has 
its source in the contemplation of lovely and sublime objects in 
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nature, in life, and in art — in the inspiration of mighty poets, the 
enthusiasm of the great Masters of music, 

k consistent conception of ideal goodness is invaluable to re- 
gulate conduct and inspire action ; and the undoubting belief of the 
existence of a Being who realizes our own best ideas of perfec- 
tion, has, as Mr. Mill points out, a remarkable efficacy in 
fortifying and sustaining our moral sentiments. On the other 
hand, this advantage, as Mr. Mill is equally ready to admit, is 
neutralized by the bewildering casuistry which vainly seeks a 
moral justification of the government of the world. If, as 
Coleridge contended, a demonstration of the existence of such an 
objective ideal is inaccessible to human faculties, is it not possible 
that with continued expansion of heart and intellect, with a 
wiser discipline of our emotional nature, with a growing oorrt'- 
spondence of human life to human requirements, we may cease 
to demand objective reality for the divine thought which we 
create within, and limit ourselves to the contemplation of that 
Human ideal which is its imperfect embodiment, and of such 
concrete approximation to it as may be found in the everliving 
dead men of all ages and countries, who inspire us with their 
example, enrich us with their spiritual wealth, and console us 
with their ideal sympathy ? 

One such representative and guide of humanity Mr. Mill re- 
cognises in the Prophet of Nazareth, and though we cannot 
allow even the possibility of the express commission from God, 
which he somewhat reluctantly concedes, we are not unwilling 
to regard Jesus. as a unique figure, and to assent, though not 
without qualification, to our author’s admiring estimate of his 
character. A reformer, a martyr, a man of profound insight, 
with the eloquence of an orator and the spirit of a poet, Jesus 
has had an influence which we cannot think wholly undeserved. 
In the new commandment of love ; in the recognition that the 
greatest are those who serve ; in the reverence for the weak and 
humble ; in the lesson of the Good Samaritan ; in the doctrine 
of the essential equality of men, we believe, with Mr, Mill, that 
Jesus carrieAgood ness to a greater height than had ever been at- 
tained beforai Gleams of tender and noble sentiment indeed shine 
forth from the pages of Plato, of Seneca, of Marcus Antoninus j 
but the influence of Christ, and cf the Christian life which he 
helped to create, concentrated the scattered rays into one lumi- 
nous orb, to warm and enlighten the world* A not disamilar 
appreciation of the character of Christ was embodied by Skauss 
in the popular " Life of Jesus and Shelley, in his fragm^tary 
Essay bn Christianity,” speaks of its founder in language not 
unlike that of Mr. Mill. 
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In addition to the powerful Arraignment of Nature, the 
striking confession of faith in the primeval character of the 
elements of Force and Matter, and the valuable thoughts on the 
utility of religion, may be found scattered here and there, through 
this last literary bequest of a fine intellect and noble heart, com- 
ments on human life, its joys, its sorrows, its objects, its discipline, 
with which we cordially sympathize. Glimpses there are in it of 
the afiectional side of the author’s nature, which we should be 
sorry not to have. If its publication will not throw fresh 
lustre on a fame already suflSciently brilliant ; if, in some respects, 
we could have desired a treatise from Mr. Mill conceived in a 
differgnt spirit, and executed with a steadier hand, we yet wel- 
come it for its comprehensive and intelligible re-statement of old 
problems, for the courageous originality of its speculation, and 
for the charitable condescension of a philosophy which tolerates 
the mystical predominance of innocent and elevating possi- 
bilities. 

’The concessions which Mr. Mill offers will, in all probability, 
be turned to account by the despairing champions of Orthodoxy ; " 
but Truth is patient, and can smile composedly at temporary 
delays to her progress, or ineffectual efforts to arrest her triumph. 
And what, after all, do these concessions amount to ? A Pro- 
bable Deity : a hope of Immortality which cannot be disproved, 
but for which there is no warrant ; a possible revelation, from 
which miracle is discarded, and which is discredited by flagrant 
moral difficulties and perversions; a revelation mutilated by 
the removal of atonement, redemption, original sin, and vicarious 
punishment. Are these concessions calculated to nerve the 
failing arm or revive the drooping energies of the Theological 
Giant Despair ? Far from expressing an absolute approval of 
the attenuated Christianity to Which be extends a reluctant 
toleration, Mr. Mill considers it, like all supernatural religions, 
to be morally compromised by the system of rewards and 
punishments which is a constituent of it, and through which it 
fosters the selfish part of our nature. The impressions which 
are derived from a faith or a hope in the possibility or reality of 
the fiivine mission of Christ, are principally valua^^le, it would 
seam, as impressions to fortify the ‘purely human religion which 
we have already briefly portraj^ed. With Mr. Mill — 

“ The essence of religion is tlie strong and earnest direction of the 
emotions and desires towards an ideal object recognised as of the 
highest excdlence, and as rightfully paramount over all selfish objects 
of desire. This condition is fulfilled by the Beligion of Humanity in 
as eminent a degree, and in as high a sense, as by the supernatural 
religions even in their best manilestations, and far more so* than in 
any of their others.** 
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I ^HE science of government is certainly a progressive science. 

Ruling now to-day is not the same thing as it was some 
centuries ago, for even if we were right in supposing that hu- 
man nature was always the same — and that seems. to us a fatal 
fallacy — human interests vary from age to age, and it is with 
these interests that rulers have to deal. Just as in mechanics 
new inventions make novel precautions indispensable, so new 
modes of life make new laws absolutely necessary. In one rela- 
tion the life of the English people has chaMed to a very re- 
markable extent during the present century. Formerly England 
led a very sedentary life, now its existence is largely nomadic. 
It is still a question whether the material prosperity of a country 
is to be desired above all other things ; and there are those 
amongst us who regard the present condition of the English 
people as very unsatisfactory ; and who look upon the nomadism 
we have mentioned as one of the ominous signs of the times. It 
may well be that the compulsory rest of a century ago was more 
conducive to many excellences than the restl^sness of to-day, 
but on the other hand it may be argued that this^omadism has 
been a means of disseminating truth, a means of carrying cul- 
ture into the fastnesses of ignorance, and that there has been no 
evangel like that of the steam engine. However, it is with the 
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fact which we have b§re to do. The fact is that the means of jour- 
neying have been enormously increased, that communication be- 
tween places and persons has been greatly facilitated, and that 
the distribution of commodities has been rendered so easy and 
expeditious that the whole character of the productions of cer- 
tain districts has been changed. A time will come when it will 
be absolutely necessary to use everything in such a way thcat it 
will yield the largest amoimt of wealth to the community. 
Even in these days this necessity presses, and the facility of 
the distribution of the products of the earth is rendering this 
more and more possible. In the old days a man's farm had to 
produce food for his household. Even though his land might 
only let corn grow through its clenched hand, as it were, corn 
must be wrested from it. Even though the hard slow earth 
might have yielded a good crop of some other useful thing, still 
it must be turned from its purpose in order that those of his 
household might eat bread. This work was necessitated by the 
want of facilities for the exchange of products. Whenever by 
means of railways you make the whole world, as it were, one 
farm, then wheat con be sown on the fat lands and sheep can 
graze on the green uplands, and the plough need no longer scrape 
the giddy heights. Again, the same law holds good in relation 
to manufactures as well as in relation to husbandry. Certain 
places are much more favourably situated to carry on the manu- 
facture of linen than others. It can now be more quickly spun 
in large mills, and brought even to remote places, than it used 
to be, and the spinning wheels are banished from the cottage and 
the (kawing-room. It is the steam engine which has broken them 
up. But this is true even on a larger scale. Not only does this 
facility of communication alter the economy of households, but 
it changes the industries of towns and countries. It is the mis- 
fortune of poverty that it has to do most things with unskilled 
hands, and in spite of adverse circumstances. It is the good 
fortune of the rich man that he can do all bis many works with 
skilled fingers, and go where circumstances favour, or wait until 
their asp^t changea Now this is what has been done by rail- 
ways, They have tended to make the world one 4arge manu- 
factory, so that now no longer do we need to set hands which 
are skilled in wood to weld our iron ; so that now we no longer 
need to set our heads which can build our bridges and our reser- 
voir, to the peddling exigences of a falling roof, or a new cow 
shed. It is the steam engine which has placed the chisel and 
the hammer in the right bands. It is the steam engine which 
has made Lancashire the loom and Birmingham and ShefiSeld 
the forges of England. All this we owe to those facilities of 
communication which are going on increasing at the present 
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time, and these are no small debts. Thegjfirst steam engme 
doubled the world s wealth. 

But there is another aspect to this change. When the oorn 
is all grown wherait grows best, and the cotton is all spon where 
it is spun the cheapest, and the iron is cdl smelted where it is 
found beside the coal, it is evident that these places will be mu- 
tually dependent ; and as they may be distant from one another 
many hundreds of miles, they must all be dependent for the 
exchange of their commodities upon the earners of goods. In 
the old days that was not a great considemtion. , Men who had 
exchanges to make were but a short way the one from the other. 
If tbo carrier from A to B refused to carry the goods it was not 
diflScult to find another horse and cart But if in our day the 
railway companies refused to carry the thrashed out com from 
the sunned south to the smoky north, if they refused to carry 
the woven cotton from the north to the south, if they refused 150 
carry the beaten iron from the forge to the loom and to the 
field — the matter would be serious. A horse and cart if found 
would be a poor substitute for the iron horse with its train of 
waggons. What would become of the law of supply and de-, 
mand under such circumstances ? Supply would exist, demand 
would exist in a very terrible form, for there would be a cry 
•for bread, but they would exist apart. While the bread was 
wasting in the barns and granaries of the south, the spades 
which were made in the north might be used for the digging of 
graves instead of furrows, and the products of the loom for the 
winding sheets of the dead instead of the blothing of the living. 

Of course this is a very extreme case. Nothing of that sort 
is likely to happen in our day, but it serves as an illustration of 
the position which is at present occupied by the railway system 
of the country in relation to her industries. Although no such 
action may be taken in these times by the railways, still the 
railways do, by virtue of their monopoly of carriage, exercise a 
wide and powerful influence over the tra^e oi this country, and 
they exercise a powerful control over the legislation of our 
Parliament. This influence and this control are so powerful at 
the present time, that it has come, according to the opinion of 
one who has much knowledge and experience of railways and 
railway legisiatioa, to be a question whether the State shall 
govern the railways^ or the rs^ways the State/’* 

This is no new discovery. TheSt£U»hasbeenforaioiigtimeqiiii|» 
aware that it was necessary to make some attempt togovemthe 
ways, and the history of the eSbrts it has made to regulate and 
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control the increaMg power of the great Companies is not with- 
out instruction. In the early days of railways there was an 
impression that the Companies were only laying down easier 
roads for the public use, and that they would be entitled to 
charge the public for the user of their road by the private convey- 
ances of their customers. Early Acts of Parliament^ therefore, 
which empowered the making of railways, while they authorized 
the company to use their own engines and carriages, made it 
compulsory upon them to allow the carriages and engines of 
other persons to run on their linea* 

Everywhere and always there has been a strong belief that 
competition, which in a State is powerful in regulating trade 
affairs, would be sufficiently powerful to govern railways for the 
public good, and this first expedient upon the part of govern- 
ment was to be a means of facilitating competition, and in that 
Way of bringing about all the advantages which are supposed to 
result from it. It was, however, found that such a use of rail- 
ways as that contemplated by the framers of the statute, a use 
which would insure fair competition in carriage, although the 
permanent way was the property of one companpr, would' be 
utterly inconsistent either with safety or convenience. There 
.was nothing for it: The whole of the traffic on any one line must 
be under one control, and the whole of the traffic naturally fetf 
into the hands of the company that owned the line. Soon after 
this time the power of railway companies began to be appreciated. 
In order that it might carry out its undertaking it had been 
erylowed by Parliament with very large powers. No one doubted 
that the undertaking was one which was likely to be very advan- 
tageous to the public, and every one understood the necessity 
which existed of giving railway companies power to purchase 
property against the will of the owner, but it was as thoroughly 

S reciated that this necessity was a necessity only because phe 
lie was to be greatly benefited by the completion of the 
design, which, but for the bestowal of such compulsory powers of 

E urchase, might have been interfered with. Granted that no 
enefit was to accrue to the public from the execution of a certain 
work, there could be no reason to sacrifice private interesta But 
further, private interests having been sacrificed, it behoved 
Government to see that the public did get the advantage Tor 
which the sacrifice had been made. It would not have been 
justified in sacrificing the rights of individuals to the aggran- 
dizement of a company, unless that company w^as to be a means 
of public usefulness. This fact, then, introduced the notion that 
it was a duty upon the part of Government to see that railways 
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were worked not merely with, a view to t]|| remuneration of 
those whose capital they represented, but the benefit and 
convenience of the public. Up to the present iiimb goveinmeiit 
has imagined, erroneously, we think, that competition would be 
a means of bringing about a strife upon the part of railiway 
companies to do that which would be of greatest service to the 
community. For the last forty years it has been the abiding 
principle in politics and legislation to allow things to manage 
themselves. A very prudent principle that for the guidance of 
those who had not the capacity for managing afiairs, hut sprely 
a wrong principle in every other sense. For a long time 
we allowed people to manage their own sanitary affairs, and 
the result was very frequent epidemics of smallpox, and other 
preventible diseases. For a long time we allowed .people to 
educate their children, or not, just as they chose, and the result 
was the necessity for an increase bflhe police force. We oall^P 
that governing the country ! Surely the people had a right to 
complain of a Government which exercised so little care, or was so 
busy in protecting life and property from personal violence, that 
it did not care to shut the door against death. Surely they had 
a right to complain of a Government which went on taxing it 
for an expensive cure of crime, which went on with a rigid system 
,of puuishments, when a cheaper and more pacific means of pre* 
venting ignorance and wrong-doing was ready to their hand. 
But upon every occasion Government has shrunk from the re- 
sponsibility of governing, and has left things to themselves, hoping 
that chance might do something which they saw not their way 
to do for the suffering people. In no relation is this more 
strikingly illustrated than in relation to the railway legislation of 
this country. Government has gone on hoping against hope, 
that competition would remedy the many evils of which the 
people had to complain in relation to the railw-ays, and even 
when compelled to do something positive in the way of regula- 
tion, has contented itself by passing statutes with a view to 
strengthenii^ and encouraging competition. Even the l^t Act 
which been passed with a view to the regulation of railways, 
was brought forward with the avowed intention of preserving the 
competition which exists by sea, and of supporting the competi- 
tion by canal; and there are several dead letter clauses in 
the act which are meant to effect that purposa But from the 
beginning we may note the same timidity upon the part of 
Government ^ 

Very soon after railways were construetla ft was found thnt 
they had acquired a practical monopoly of the trade of carrying* 
They had acquired this monopoly at a time whdn, owing to tho 
very facilities which railways were a means of introducing, the 
[Vol. cm. No. CCIIL]-New Sebies, Vol XLVII. No. I. D 
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trade of carrying becoming one of the most important^ and 
when it was changing the distribution of industries over the 
whole country. Many persons began to look with anxiety upon 
this growing power of the railways of the State. A monopoly is 
never a very good thing for the public, but in ord®r that it may 
not turn out to be a very bad thing indeed, it ought to be in the 
hands of an angel iri>m heaven. In the hands of railway com- 
panies it was apt to become seriously subversive of the public 
interests, and very early in their career railway companies showed 
a strong tendency to use their power in a very arbitrary way, and 
to extend their monopoly to other departments of industry than 
that of carrying. Nothing is so apt to spread as this powder of 
monopoly. Railway companies saw that they had it in their 
power to develop trade in one place, and to depress it in another; 
they had it in their power to carry for one man at a loyr rate, 
vi(Ple from another they exalfced prohibitive dues, by this means 
making ‘one man and marring another ; they had it in their 
power to extend their monopoly beyond the lines of their rail- 
way, into the towns through which they passed, by doing the 
collection and delivery by means of their own horses and carts, 
and thus throwing the whole of the town carriers out of employ- 
ment. Having these powers, companies very early, as we have 
said, showed a tendency to increase them,* and it became usual, 
about the year 1842, to introduce clauses into the several railway 
Acts which provided that the same tolls should be charged 
equally to all persons, under the same circumstances. These 
clauses were called “ equality clauses.^* . In 1844 an Act autho- 


^ A precisely similar history has to be recorded with reference to Itailway 
enterpme in America. Long ago it became eyident that the exercise of the 
l^Uway monopoly called for some governmental interference, with the view 
of preventing what, in the law language of the State of Illinois, was called 
“unjust discrimination and extortion.” A struggle has been, and is 
going m, in several of the States, which will in its result determine the 
question whether the Railways or the Government is the more powerful. In 
lUinois there was an attempt made in 1870 to govern railways in the public 
interest, and laws for tlie stringent regulation of railways were passed by the 
legislature, and a board of railroad commissioners was created, wlpse duty 
it was to see that the terms of (he law were complied with. But the Railway 
Compatiies refused to recognise the validity of these laws, and the Supreme 
Court of the State decided that these enactments were unconstitutional. 
FurtW attempts were made to regulate railways in this State during 1873. 
And the Railroad Commissioners have re-arranged the tariffs of the various 
Companies in a way which, if it were earned into effect, would have been ad- 
vantageous to the pubU|^ “It is, however, understood” says th||Beport of 
the l^Lssachusetts Ilailrd||f Commissioners for 1874, p. 64, “that the corpora- 
tions do not propose' to pay any attention to them,” So matters stand in 
IHkbis. In Massachusetts theris is some State interference, but that is of 
an inefficient kind. The Railroad Commissioners go to work with tied hand&t, 
and it is pot to be wondered at if they cannot effect much. 
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rising, under certain prescribed conditions, ti|ie future purcbAse 
of railways fey the State, was passed, and that Act <empoweied 
the Boaid of Trade to proceed against railway companies 
travening the provisions of any Act relating to railways, wlmaa of 
opinion that such a proceeding would be for the public adirM* 
tage. This was almost the first attempt to regulate rail#ay% 
and the first time that the duty of Government to have a oar# 
for the public interest and convenience in relation to railways 
was publicly acknowledged. That this was an ineflScient method 
of regulating railways can scarcely be doubted. So far m we 
know, only one proceeding against a railway company was instil 
tuted by the Board of Tr^e under this Act, and that was for an 
alleged contravention of an equality clause. Each parliamentary 
year after 1844 shows traces of what at the time was regarded as 
important railway legislation. Fijgji we find that an equality 
clause is made applicable to all rail^ys';* then, with a view if 
bringing about greater competition — that the public might be 
advantaged thereby — we find an Act passed authorizing oanal 
companies to vaiy their tolls, provided they charge the same 
rates to all persons similarly circurnstanced.t And again, in 
another Act passed in the same year, we find canal companies 
who up to that time had been the owners of the canals and 
.wharves only, empowered to purchase boats and barges, and in 
this way enabled to become carriers of goods upon their canals, 
and encouraged to enter into competition with railway com* 
panies.J In many ways canals are better suited for the convey- 
ance bf traffic than railways. They afford much greater 
facilities for loading and unloading, and they are better adapted 
for the carriage of heavy goods, or goods which are liable to be 
broken in transit, than railways. In some cases independent 
canals are paying high dividends, and it is said of some that they 
are in a position to compete successfully with railway companies. 
It was in tliis that the hope lay. Government was still hopii^ 
to manage the railways without managing them ; it was still 
looking to competition as a means of keeping railway compani^ 
in their proper position in relation to the State ; of making them 
do their duty by the public. 

A^in, however, it was disappointed* Railway companies 
had in many instances foreseen the dan^r and guarded against 
it, by purchasing important links in the canal system, and by 
means (^wohibitoiy tolls or ‘‘ bar tolls ” charged upon tbnsa 
links, of €fcich they were the owners, they^jl^d the price 
carriage by canal so much, or drove the tnHI such a long way 
round by independent ^nals, that competition was out m the 
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question. But Btil)i the tbatter being considered, and a 
Committee in 1846 reported that it was necessarjf that some 
department of the executive Government, so constituted as to 
command respect and confidence, should be charged with the 
supervision of railways and canals.’' In the same year an Act 
founded on this repozt, and constituting a board of five railway 
dbmmissioners, to whom was transferred the whole jurisdiction of 
the Board of Trade in 'relation to railways, was passed. Five 
years afterwards their commission was abolished and its duties 
retransferred to the Board of Trade. So ended another effort 
to regulate railways. Then came the committee of which Lord 
Cardwell was the chairman. It produced five reports, and the 
* result of these was the Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1854. 
This enactment went further in regulating railways than any 
previous statute. Still, how^r, Government would have nothing 
to do with direct interventiOTr between the powerful companies 
and the weak public ; competition had failed, so the Government 
thought that if the interest of railway companies was insufficient 
to compel them to do justice by individuals, the interests of in- 
dividuals might be sufficiently strong to compel them to seek a 
reihedy at law against the unfairness of railway monopolists, 
and that, in this way, fair dealing might be brought about. The 
Act of 1854 provided positively that every railway company 
should afford reasonable facilities for receiving and forwarding 
both its own and through traffic ; and negatively that no railway 
company should give any unreasonable preference to one person 
above another, or subject any such other person to any undue or 
unreasonable prejudice. Should any railway company con- 
travene the Act in either of these respects it was open to the 
person aggrieved to apply to the Court of Common Pleas in Eng- 
land, to the Court of Session in Scotland, or to any of the 
superior Courts in Dublin, and it was competent for any of these 
tJourts, on cause being shown, to enjoin obedience to the Act, 
and to compel obedience in case of contumacy. This was not a 
popular Act with the Common Law Judges. It was difficult to 
find a Court which was willing to wield the jurisdiction, and it is 
said that the then Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas signified the willingness of his Court. to do the best they 
could with the Act without having consulted bis brother judges, 
and contrary to their inclinations and desires. The Act gave no 
definition of reasonable facilities, of unreasonable prdP^nces, or 
of undue prejudice, the judges who had to admilkter the 
Act, upon more thW^one occasion confessed their inabiUty to 
deal with the questions wMch most of the oases involved. The 
Act was really of very little use. During the e^bteen years 
that the Act remained in force^ five-and4wenty cases came 
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before the Court of Oommoo Pleas, and four before the Court of 
Session. This Act also might be regarded as a failure, ^vem- 
ment had made another effort to get people to manage rai^wfi^ys 
for themselves, and had gone so far as to strengthen the of 
the public by putting some vague words in an Act of •Parliament 
which judges said they could not understand or interpreti ^md 
which were nevertheless to be the grounds upon which private 
individuals were to seek a remedy, against a great company, 
"which bad a way of ruining any opponent by carrying all cases 
through the Exchequer Chamber to the House of Lorda It is 
not much to be wondered at if this was another failure. Legislation 
had not ceased. In 1858 an Act was passed with the view of 
strengthening the hands of canal companies, which prohibited 
railvvay companies owning canals from having independent 
canals except under the auth or^ of a special Act A few 
years afterwards an Act (26 & 27wict c. 92) was passed, which 
rendered all working agreements between railway companies 
void unless they were sanctioned by the Board of Trdde ; and 
the same Act made the provisions of the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Act applicable to steam vessels worked by railway com- 
panies. Again the matter was considered, and again in 1865 a 
Royal Commission reported in favour of the inaction of Govern- 
ment, but thougliit that through-booking for goods should be 
made compulsory over every other company’s line. Still Govern- 
ment had not lost heart in its great endeavour to do nothing for 
the public, but to make the public do everything for itself. 
Agairi, with this view, an Act was passed which made it neces- 
sary for railway companies to publish passengers’ fares at each of 
the stations from which they booked’. It would not see that these 
fares were just and reasonable, but it would make the company 
hang them up on a board at the station that the public might 
judge whether pr not it was being fairly treated. It called wis 
the regulation of railways ! No wonder that it required recon- 
sideration. In 1872 a Joint Select Committee on Railway Com- 
panies* Amalgamation sat, heard a great deal of evidence and 
presented a report. By several of the witnesses the necessity of 
State purchase was urged upon the committee, but it hesitated 
to recommend purchase although it anticipated the possibility of 
its necessity at some future time. “ The progress of combtna* 
tious,'* it* says, “between railways^ may possibly lead, at some 
future, time, to the creation of corporations so few and pow^rffil, 
as to ftnder it expedient on political, Jf not on qommercial 
grounds, that a fundamental c^nge shUld take place in the 
present relations between railways and the Statq. 

“ So far the evidence offered to the committee has touched 
on the subject, the only remedy suggested for suph a state of 
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things is the^M?quisition of railways by the Government. Bat it 
does not appear that any present necessity exists for entering 
upon the full and prolonged inquiry which so great and difficult 
a question would demand.” So the committee contented itself 
by recommending the creation of a tribunal which should 
amongst its members count one who had a knowledge of law, 
and one who had experience of railway business, to which all the 
cases which were formerly relegated to the Court of Common 
Pleas in England, the Court of Session in Scotland, and one of the 
SuperiorCourtsinDublin, should be remitted. It also recommended 
an extension pf the provisions of the Act of 1854. It still hoped 
much from canal competition, and it was in favour of constituting 
the tribunal the constitution of which it recommended, a board 
of arbitration in railway matters, on account of the well-founded 
complaints which were maj^ of the delays, difficulties, and ex- 
pense attending the presentiPstem of arbitration. The committee 
was of opinion that if these recommendations were made the 
foundation of an Act, it would be the means of preserving the 
competition which now exists by sea, of giving immediately 
such support as is practicable to competition by canal, and both 
immediately and ultimately develop and utilize the capacities 
of canals ; of letting the public know what they are charged, 
and giving them better means than at prese»t exist for getting « 
unfair charges remedied ; of enforcing the harmonious working 
and development of the present railway and canal systems so as 
to produce from them, in the interests of the public, and at the 
same time of the shareholders, the greatest amount of profitable 
work which they are capable of doing. This Report was made 
the foundation of an Act of Parliament, and most of the recom- 
mendations of the committee became clauses of “ The Regulation 
of Railways Act, 1873.” Here, again, we see another attempt 
upon the part of Parliament to make the people manage railways 
%r themselves. A. tribunal has been established, but it is a 
t^bunal only to try cases which are brought before it. It is 
true that a power is given to the Board of Trade to appoint a 
person to apply to the Commissioners in case of any contmven- 
tion of the Act,* but it appears from the report of the Commis- 
rionersf which js before us, that although they discovered that 
a laige number of railway companies were contravening the 14th 
section of the Act, by not keeping books of rates and distances 
at their stations for the information of the public, and informed 
the Board of Trkde the circumstance, it took no st^s in the 
matter. But this new experiment of the (Jovernment has been 
tried. The Railway Commissioners have issued a report, and it 
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appears from that document that in relation to the regulation of 
railways the new tribunal is not likely to do more than the 
Courts which it superseded. Not that the Commissionaif have 
been idle. They seem to have been doing some useful work. 
One of the statements of the Joint Select Committee waa 
doubtedly true. There was an urgent necessity for an arbittalion 
board, which would be in a position to dispose of cases quickly 
and satisfactorily, and whose decisions, when made, would have 
force as precedents. The Railway Commission will, doubtless, 
prove invaluable in this respect*. It appears from their report 
that some of the most important cases which have come before^ 
them have been of this nature, and that one case, which had 
been in the hands of an arbitrator for some five or six years, was 
satisfactorily disposed of by the Commissioners in as many weeks. 
In this respect the Railway Commission, which has already by its 
able and judicious decisions gaine^the respect of the public, and 
the confidence, at least, of the smaller railway companies, will, 
we cannot doubt, prove of use. But the Act under which the 
tribunal was constituted was called the “ Regulation of Railways 
Act, 1873/’ The main object of the Act was, without doubt, to 
extend the usefulness of the Act of 1854. So far as wo can 
make out, there have been three complaints of unreasonable 
preference made jio the Commissioners during the year. Is the 
smallness of this number to be accounted for by the fact that rail- 
way companies are now dealing fairly with the public, or by the 
fact that private individuals will not bring grievances ot the 
nature contemplated by the Act before any tribunal while a 
rich and powerful railway company is the defendant, and while 
all that they can get by so doing is an ipj unction upon the com- 
pany not to do the particular act again. To us it seems that 
the latter is the more probable explanation of the small number 
of complaints which have been brought under the cognizance of 
this tribunal Surely the grounds of complaint have not diw* 
nished ! Surely the accommodation and facilities given to the 
public have not been increased ! We are aware that the Railway 
Commissioners have no jurisdiction over accidents ; we know 
thaf in the strict reading of the Act, facilities must be looked 
upon as “ minor furtherances," and not as inclusive of ‘'safe ami 
secure" carrying; but surely accidents are an indication of a 
want of due facilities, are an evidence of a want of proper accom- 
jnodations for the convenience of the public. In that way this 
new Court would seem to have an indirect jurisdiction in reference 
to these calamitous catastrophes. Wh^faer they have or have 
not jurisdiction, surely it is a matter which might well be dealt 
with by a railway regulating Gove^ment 1 Surely the public 
has a right to demand a greater amount of sidety, which can. 
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it seems certain, be secured hv a greater amount of care and a 
Very slightljr increased expenditure of mdney. As y^t, however, 
although within this last year of railway regulatian accidents 
have increased in number to a most alarming extent. Government 
has done nothing but appoint a Commission to inquire into the 
cause# of these misfortunes, and address a letter to the various 
railway companies asking them to be as careful of the lives of 
the British people as they can. 

Tbi^is railway regulation ! This is the wise governance of con- 
flicting interests so that the greatest amount of prosperity shall 
result to the community! How then can this be remedied? 
Can any reliance be placed on competition ? No 1 Can the 
Government regulate railways indirectly by giving to the person 
aggrieved by the unjust dealings of these wealthy and powerful 
corporations a means of obtaining a remedy in a court of law 
after a judicial inquiry ? Iijbnswer to this question it may be 
suggested that it was at one*time supposed that the power of 
bringing an aclion against a railway company for personal in- 
juries would be a means of necessitating care upon the part of 
those who might be punished by the heavy damages awarded by 
a verdict. But although actions for personal injuries are very 
numerous, and although many juries give very liberar* verdicts 
to injured plaintiffs, these half-punitive measures are not found « 
to increase the safety of railway travelling. There is little 
ground for believing that any efficient system of regulation can 
be carried out thus indirectly by the Government making use of 
the self-interest of individuals to secure the benefit of the com- 
munity. 

In every country there had been a belief, at the time 1)f the 
creation of railways, that these could be managed by natural 
laws. ‘ That the interests of the companies and the economical 
laws of demand and competition would be suflScient to regulate 
actions of these powerful corporations. But in every 
country, as the Railroad Commissioners of the State of Massa- 
chusetts point out in their report (1874), this idea has been 
abandoned in favour of regulation by legislative enactment, and. 
in most this has resulted in practical executive supervision. But 
these Commissioners go further and say that this process of 
evolution has invariably led to the recognition of the fact that 
the work of transportation by rail is one of the functions of 
Government. There can be little doubt in the minds of thoie 
who have watched the railway affairs of Europe that this in- 
ference is well foundedfand the documents which are appended to 
the report of the Joint Select Committee contain much corro- 
borating ^idence. In many countries, as in America, we find 
that legislative enactment is taking the place of non-interference ; 
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in England we Tiave got one step further, in Francse.they hatre 
advanced further still, and in Belgium the State is the onist^ ot 
the railways and works them in a cheap and able and judiciaiPr way* 
ffhere are only three other methods of railway r^ulatien 
which recommend themselves as feasible. We shall cipsider 
these here : Ist. It would be possible to do something more than 
has been done in the way of railway regulation by imposing a 
stringent duty upon the Board of Trade, or upon aome/otner 
public department, to bring all the evils of the existing system 
before some such tribunal as that which was constituted by the 
Act of 1873. The Board of Trade has, it seems to us, a very 
expensive staff of officials in connexion with its railway depart-' 
ment, which does very little effective work. They have certain 
duties, and these they perform, we douBt not, with ability and 
zeal But after all, these labours rjgult in very little benefit to 
the public. The Inspeetorj^of thejBoard of Trade hold nuuie-" 
rous and lengthy inquiries, and write many andivoluminous re- 
ports. But they result in nothing but a recommendation upon 
the part of the head of the department, or ^ vague fequest that 
railway companies, will during the holiday season at least, mini- 
mize accidents. This, to us, seems but fumbling regulation. If 
the Board of Trade has not the power of compelling the adop- 
> tion of its suggestions, in heaven s name let us have some court, 
tribunal, or board that has that power, if these recommendations 
are worth anything. To us it seems that in the new Railway 
Commission we have a body qualified in many ways to determine 
the expediency of forcing useful reforms upon railway com- 
panies. Why should not the Board of Trade bring these under 
its notice, and Why should not Parliament give this court tlie 
power of compelling obedience upon the part of Railway Com- 
panies ? In tnis way we might expect railway regulation begun 
in good earnest, and might at last hope to find that the publiqmf 
was deriving some of that advantage from the railway system to 
which it is entitled. This is one plan, and thi| would, to our 
thinking, be better than no regulation at all. But there are 
nevertheless serious objections to its adoption, In the first place 
this would introduce a dual management of railways. There 
would be the management of the directorate or company, and the 
management of the Government or Commission. The external 
management would control the internal management, and that 
would in many ways lead to most unsatisfactory results. An ex* 
ternal management which had no knowledge , of the financial 
condition of the internal management, would proceed with arbi- 
trary irresponsible power to enforce regulations which would in 
their opinion be for the benefit of the pnbUc; the internal 
management with an intimate knowledge of the affairs of the 
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company, would resist evoiy decision of the Qoven^^ieut, and as 
the executive is always; pmctically, more power^l &an the legis- 
lative, might be able to resist these dedsionB successfully. But 
during this steife between the two managements^ the public 
woul4 be sure to sufiEer, and the ultimate result would be that 
one of these managing bodies would secure the entire control. If 
it were ' the Company the regulation would be a farce ; 
if it were the Government, the rmlway would actually have to be 
managed by the department for the benefit of the public : a 
system which would have all the disadvantages of State posses- 
sion and management, without any of the advantages.* Besides 
there is another objection to this scheme, which is not without 
weight. It would be the introduction of a spy system. One de- 
partment of Government would be the informant or plaintiff, 
while another department ijfould be the tribunal that would hear 
the case and give the decision. It^^^raight be said that the same 
thing was don# by the institution of a police, and in so far as 
that was a spy qrstem the introduction is to be deplored, and the 
evil working of the system is seen every day in our criminal 
courts. But in that case there is one safeguard which is here 
wanting. In every criminal case the prisoner is tried not by a 
judge paid by the State, but by twelve men who are sworn to give 
a verdict according to the evidence. On the whole then we cam 
not say that this first method of regulating railways recommends 
its*e]f to us as satisfactory. Another plan might be suggested, 
which would find some favour in the eyes of those who hoped so 
much from corapetition.f Government might enter into compe- 
tition with the railways. It might claim the right, which it 
undoubtedly has under the Railway Clauses Act 1845, of having 
its carriages and engines admitted upon the lines of the various 
companies, it might run Government trains, charging reasonable 
fares, and the times and facilities which the company was to 
afford the Government in exchange for the tolls it paid for 
the use of the line might be determined in each case by arbi- 
tration. This method would have some unquestionable ad- 
vantages. It would at once make the whole of the lines in 

^ Fractioal men seem tq regard the regulation of railways by such means as 
almost impossible. See evidence of Captain Tyler, “Report of Joint Select 
Committee of 1872,” p. 680, question 7216. 

f Competition between railways themselves is not to be thought of as a 
remedy. It is now on all htuids admitted that competition is only an induce- 
ment to combination: and that there is no such thi^ as conqmfition tending 
to the reduction of lares, or in any other way to the beneht of the public, 
existant in Bnglaud. See “ Report of Joint Select Committee of 1872,” 
and evldenoe. And the Massachusetts Commissioners, spetaking of America, 
say, “Competiti<m among railroads beyond a certain point oaui indeed, result 
only in their consolidation.”— 1874, p. 69* 
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the country one system for the purpose of fchrotigh boc^iog, and 
other facilities and accommodations to the puWio; it woitWlbe the 
means of reducing fares and rates, and it would be a step in the 
direction of State-purchase. But although it has much to re- 
commend it, there are countervailing disadvantages, Tlie plan 
would imply an immense outlay upon the part of Government 
for the purchase of rolling stock, and for the constitution and 
maintenance of a State Railway controlling department. 
Government would have to undertake almost as much work 
with the view of running trains over the lines which are owned 
by companies, as it would for the whole management of the rail- 
way system, if it were owned by itself. Besides, so long as 
the permanent way is oVned by companies, a large portion of the 
profits would have to go into their pockets, so that Government 
would have to undertake all the work without the prospect of 
any adequate profit. This .yvoiild be a double evil to .the public. 
It would deprive them of a profit which mightl^elieve taxation, 
and it would prevent the reduction of the rates and fares to a 
minimum. 

If this system did prove thoroughly effective it would only be 
through the ruin of the companies and the consequent purchase 
of their whole effects by the State, which would, we fear, be 
found an expensive mode of arriving at an end which might be 
much more easily and effectively compassed. 

Again, some persons have suggested that State purchase with- 
out State management would be a means of accomplishing all the 
ends which are in the contemplation of those who desire reform in 
railway matters. This proposition involves the answer to two 
questions. 1 . Is it expedient that the State should become the 
owner of the railways ; and if it is expedient, should it manage 
and work its own lines or should it lease them to companies? 
It does seem to us that the -time has come when the State 
should become the possessor of the railways, and the conviction 
is forced upon us that, after the failure of one or two more ex- 
periments at regulation of railways the State will give it up, and 
try purchase in its stead. Day tfy day the necessity is becoming 
more and more pressing. Day by day the evils of the present 
system are increasing. Day by day we read the grim details of 
accident after accident, and discover that it is much more econo- 
mical on the part of the company to pay 100,000i. in compen- 
^tion to those who were injured and to those whose frien^B were 
injured too much to be able to claim damages, than to adopt the 
necessary precautions for the prevention of those terrible casual^ 
ties. Day by day we are made aware of the impossibility of 
inducing laige and powerful companies to adopt the approved 
appliances for safety and comfort. Day by day we seethe bad 
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results of the forced amalgamation of small companies witli large, 
a process which be^ns with a working agreement, during the 
continuance of which the little line is worked by the great 
company in a way which renders profit impossible, which has no 
reference to public comfort or wants, and which enables the great 
company at the expiratiott of the term to purchase the little line 
at its own terms. And so the great companies go on increasing 
and extending, and in a very few years the whole country will 
be divided between a few large companies who will have a com- 
plete monopoly of the whole traffic of the country, who will work 
with a perfect understanding the one with the other, and with a 
callous disregard of public convenience and interest. If the State 
does not become the possessor of the railways before that time, 
then inevitably the railways will become the possessors of the 
State. At the present time the railway influence both in and 
out of PayTiament is very great; but in those days it would be so 
gigantic that they could turn the scale at a general election, and 
oust and place governments at their will. If things are bad now 
what would they be in those days ? Shall we go on making a 
pretence of regulating the railways ? shall we go on with our patch- 
ing and experimenting legislation ? Has not competition failed, 
has not regulation failed ? Shall we not try this last expedient — 
purchase ? Already some of the wisest heads which have expe 
rience of railways, and of practical politics, have advocated the 
immediate purchase of the railways in Ireland. Mr. Monsell 
(now Lord Emly) who was one Of the Royal Commissioners in 
1866, appended a very able report to that of the other Commis- 
sioners in which he stated the cogent arguments for the imme- 
diate purchase of the Irish railways ; and Sir Rowland Hill, 
another member of the commission, also a dissentient from the 
general opinion that it was “ inexpedient at present to subvert the 
policy which has hitherto beOn adopted of leaving the construc- 
tion and management of railways to the free enterprise of the 
people, under such conditions as Parliament may think fit to 
rmpose for the general wefare of the 'public,'" was also thoroughly 
in favour of the acquisition of the railways by the State. He 
said We see in countries, where we believe there is certainly not 
more political honesty than at home, that Government proprietor- 
ship seems to be very successful in its results ; that the fares are 
low, and that the Government is not a loser thereby, and we dd 
not hfar of political influence/' There can, we imagine, bfe little 
doubt that England is one of the last countries to adopt this 
beneficial reform, and as little, that those countries that have set 
England an example in this respect — and almost every country 
in Europe has done so — have found the advantage of so doing. 
A good means of testing the relative merits of a voluntary 
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enterprise) and a State proprietary system, is to be found in 
Belgium; and in relation to that country it is universally admitted 
that the State railways are in every way better .manned, 
those which are in the hands of private companies. But th^re 
are very many arguments in favour of State purchase and 
management, only some of which can alluded to in this 
But before referring tp these we should wish to dispose pf a sug- 
gestion which has been made,- that the State should purchase the 
railways, but depute the management to certain companies. 
Those who are in favour of this scheme would farm the railways 
to companies as the taxes in Roman provinces were farmed to 
publicans. They would let the railways to companies. If it 
were simply a lease to a company and did not contain strict 
provisions as to the fares to be taken and the rates to be 
charged, it would be productive of more evils than even the 
present system. If it were a system of leases with^conditions, 
the conditions would require to be so strict that no company 
would become the lessor. Even if they did, their whole interest 
being to get as much out of the railway as they could during 
their term, they would allow permanent way and rolling-stock 
to fall into any amount of disrepair which was consistent with 
the maximum of profit. This would lead to inconvenience, dis- 
.comfort, danger, and casualties to the public as well as actual 
loss tp the Government, who would have "worn out ways, and 
battered rolling-stock returned upon their hands at the end of 
the term. If in order to prevent this deterioration Government 
gave much longer leases to the companies, in which case it would 
become the interest of the company to keep the plant and 
travelling stock in repair up to a time shortly before the deter- 
mination of the term — then it would run the risk of great losses 
if the country through which the railway ran made a rapid 
progress and increased in its wealth and traffic soon after the 
lease had been entered into, and it would run the risk of the 
insolvency of the company in case the district which supplied 
the traffic for the line became less prosperous and the line in 
consequence less remunerative. All these considerations weigh 
against , this suggestion. But there is still another, which has 
much force. Companies if they became lessors of the Govern- 
ment lines would do so because there was a profit to be made 
out of them. Why should that profit go to the company ? . Why 
should it hot rather go to the State ? But again, one^f the 
great advantages which is to be desired in connexion rail- 
ways, both as a means of bringing abou# unity of warkW, 
convenience of travelling, complete through-booking and other 
facilities, as well as a means of economy, is central management. 
This would-be lost if the Government leased its rail ways? 
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We cannot but tbink that if the Government purchases the 
railways it ought to manage them itself. That it should pur- 
chase them, we have already expressed a very decided opinion. 
That the management, which would then be undertaken only 
for the convenience’ and benefit of the public and not at all for 
profit, would be infinitely hotter than it is now we cannot doubt 
Still, that profit would result seems almost certain. At the 
present time the average return for capital invested in railways 
is at the rate of 4^ per cent. But one economy would at once 
be introduced by the substitution of one central in tbe place of 
many local boards of control. Much would soon be gained in 
consequence of the saving which would be eflfected by the ter- 
mination of the hostilities which are constantly taking place 
between the owners of ^various parts of the railway system. 
Much would, we are confident, be saved, which is at the present 
time paid in compensation for personal injuries, loss of life, and 
destruction of property ; for to us it seems certain that the 
accidents which do occur could be avoided by adequate precau- 
tions and by greater care.* Then it would be the interest of the 
Government to work every part of the system up to its capacity 
and in conformity to the needs of the public ; at the present time 
many lines are, as we have seen, worked out of all proportion to 
their capacity, and in defiance of the requirements of the public, 
with a view it may be to a test balance sheet, and ultimately to a 
swindling bargain. Again, there would be a utilization of the 
canals of this country which would relieve the lines of railway 
of heavy traflSc, facilitate light traflSc and the carriage of pas- 
sengers, and increase the wealth of the community. We can- 
not contemplate the immense advantages which would at once 
accrue to the State and the people from this possession. We do, 
however, believe that it would be an infinitely more successful 
speculation than the Post Office, and that it is quite as legitimately 
within the province of Government. We are not alone in our 
sanguine anticipations. Captain Tyler, whose opinion on 
matters connected with railways is always worthy of being 
listened to, and who has paid much attention to the subject, 
reported to the Board of Trade in favour of the acquisition of 
the railways, by the Government. In answer to a question which 
was put to him by a member of the Joint Select Committee on 
amalgamation, he said : — 

^ I kj^ve that if the State were to purchase the railways, they 
might ^reduce the rates and fares, and so give extra facilities, that 
this country would b#‘ablo to compete with every other country 
in manufactures and commerce in a way which has never been done 


* See Beard of Trade’s General BeportonEailways for 187^ and 187S. 
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before j and that the advantages to the counky whleli would be so 
prod need, wo6ld be far greater than those which would mult from 
paying off the National Debt.’^* 

It is difficult to sajr how much the country advanced when all 
taxes on communication were done away with. The cheapness 
of our postage is one of the best boasts of our Governmeafjt 
and is certainly one of the means which has conduced most 
rapidly to the increase of our commercial prosperity. But if 
the facilitation of the conveyance of information is a tnee^ns to 
such ends, what would not the facilitation of the transference of 
commodities throughout the length and breadth of the land do 
for the prosperity of the country ? Just os the reduction of the 
rate of postage at once increased not only the number of letters 
sent, but the amount of profit obtained, so the reduction in the rates 
and fares charged for the carriage of goods and passengers would 
have the effect of rendering all our products infinitely more 
mobile, and, consequently, infinitely more useful; and would, 
as a consequence, immensely increase the returns derived from 
the railway system4 This is not the place to consider the 
details of the system by which railways should be transferred to 
the State ; and, indeed, the whole matter would require more 
thought and discussion than the time and space here and now 
at qur disposal permit. When that transference had taken 
place, we cannot see why the Railway Department should not 
be administered in precisely the same wav that the Post Office 
at present is. We cannot see that anything is to be dreaded 
from the fact that— say 200,000 persons — would at once thereby 
become the employes of Government. If it would have any 
political influence, it would be one which would tend to peace 
and order, but we cannot believe that the fact that these 
200,000 persons were paid by the Government would tend to 
make them more blind to the faults of a party in power, or 
more deaf to the promises of the party out of power, than they 
are at present. The more employes Government has, the less 
is the likelihood of political reasons entering into State manage- 


* Minutes of Evidence,’* p. 667, question 7057. 
t See Mill’s ** Political Economy,” B. V. ch. v. J 2. 

{At the present time, however, we hear of increase instead reduction of 
fares on the part of Kailway Companies. Announoeine&ts have just been 
that the Great Western ana Lonaou and North Western Companies intend to 
increase their third-class &res by the amount of the passeugmr dniwi A!i d 
the boasted reductm upon the part of tibeMidl^ Railway Company turns 
out, in the opinion of many, to be nothing more tball a idtange of unrnes; it 
appearing that for the future the third class shall be called smuid; theeeoond, 
first ; and the first, Pullman’s Car. At best, it only seenis to be a very slight 
concession of comfort to the traveUing public ; and whether it will even prove 
to be that, remains to be seen. 
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ment. Besides,' the only persons who would be amenable to 
influence would be those at the head of sub^epartm'ents, for as 
for ordinary workmen Government would, of course, have to 
compete in the labour market. But in the case of senior clerks, 
or experienced traffic-manftgers, the possibilities of influence would 
be very small. Most of these would have to begin their duties 
in connexion with railways very early in life, if they desired to 
rise high in the service. There would not be much chance of a 
job in appointments made under these circumstancea On the 
whole we cannot see that there would be anything to fear in a 
political sense. Looked at financially, the undertaking is 
gigantic ; but after all, it is only fools that are frightened bj 
figures.* Granted that it would require more than 600,0O0,00OZ. 
to purchase the railways for the State : is that such a great 
thing ? Within a very few years we have contracted debts to 
that amount, and the country has nothing for it 1 Surely no one 
thinks that the funds are not safe ; but everybody would think 
that money lent for the purchase of the railways was safer. 
Besides, it is unnecessary to contemplate the actual purchase of 
the whole railways at one time, as if Government went into a 
shop, paid down its 600,000,000?., and walked out proprietor of 
the railways. The process of purchase might be gradual. In 
that case, it is true that the benefits would only gradually^ 
accrue; but still, small benefits are better than npne, knd* 
increasing benefits are better than small One other suggestion 
we may mention in this place, as it holds out the hope of a 
golden age for England. It has been proposed that Govern^ 
ment, when it did become the proprietor of the railways, should 
at once form a sinking fund, which would be perfectly com* 
patible with increased accommodation, and a reduction of rates 
and fares, with the view of paying off "the purchase- money in a 
certain number of years. There could be no reason why this 
should not be done ; and if it were accomplished, what would 
not the position of England be ? We would have free railways ; 
or railways which would charge so little — with a view of paying 
for repairs of permanent way, rolling-stock, and the payment of 
a staff — that they might almost be called free. But the effects 
of such an event would be wide and far reaching, and are not 
to be mirrored in a few sentences at the end of an essay. 
Even at the best, they would be but imaginations; but one 
thing is certain, that the immediate and ultimate benefits of the 
purch&se of railways by the State would be sojmreat as to be 
incalculable. It is surely time these began. Every year the 


* As to the finance of State purchase, see some evidence in the **Beport of 

the Joint Select Committee of 1872,*^ p. 660 . 
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railways ia this country are increasing in extent and nobes* 
Every year it is becoming a more and more ex{>eii8ive tbiii^ to 
purchase them. It has over and over again been pointed out^ 
that now is the time for the purchase of the Irish railways. Tb« 
Companies are, for the most part, seriously embarrassed. Tneir 
poverty is so great, that even if their will was the best in the 
world, they could not do justice by the public; they could not 
be of use in developing the resources of the country in the 
which would tend most effectually to the pacification of the 
country, and the forgetfulness of the grievances of which they 
complain. According to Mr. Monsell, it is the earnest desire of 
the people, and still Government will not move. During the 
last session of Parliament, Mr. Blennerhasset moved that the 
Irish railways be purchased by the State ; and alluded to some 
of the many evils which this was the only means of remedying. 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach, however, harped about ♦'Railway 
regulation’* just as his predecessors of twenty years ago would 
have harped about Competition.^* He dwelt upon the clauses 
of the '/Regulation of Railways Act, 1873,** and the capacity of 
Railway Commissioners to deal wuth all the questions involved 
in the complaints made against the Irish Railways. Curiously 
enough, Mr. Monsell's report is full of instances of undue nre- 
ference, and of want of facilities which were given or neglected by 
Irish railways. Yet during the eighteen years that the “ Rail- 
way and Canal TraflSc Act, 1854,** was in force, not a single case 
was brought before any of the Superior Courts of Dublin ; and, 
although these contraventions of the Act are still as common as 
they used to be, we find from the report of the Railway Com- 
missioners that no Irish case has been brought before them. 
What is the good of a law which is never put in force, and which 
is in existence with the view of preventing what is taking place 
every day ? Surely the nation will tire of being informed about 
the regulation of railways ;** and will deipand the acquisition 
of railways by the State as the only means of regulating them 
efficiently and well. 
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Art. IIL-^Thb Bible and Strono Drink. 

D runkenness is a loathsom© vie©, We have happily 
reached a pwiod when this proposition requires only to be 
stated, and does not need to he argu^. It is one of those vices 
which exactly illustrate Pope's famous couplet, a couplet which 
is not, we think, of universal application. Drunkenness, at any 
rate, is 

“ Of such hideous mien, 

That to be hated nedds but to be seen.** . 

It was not without reason that the Spartans plied their slaves 
with wine, in order to deter their sons from intemperance by the 
mere spectacle of intoxication : while the exhibition of soq^ 
other vicious practices might have been dangerous, as being 
calculated to have an opposite effect. Perhaps this is the only 
social vice which is at once admitted to be one by all who prac- 
tise it. The excuse is that a sudden temptation has been yielded 
to ; or, in the event of the practice having become inveterate, 
that the victim, while deploring his bonds, has not the strength 
left to break them. 

Polite society has stopped the open exhibition of intemperance 
within its borders, and has no doubt done a good deal towards 
checking its private indulgence, by passing what amounts to 
a capital sentence upon it. It has been degraded from a vice 
into an act of vulgarity. It is interesting, and at the same time 
agreeable, to note the great stride made by educated opinion in 
tHs direction, we do not say since the time when statesmen of 
eminence saw two Speakers in the chair instead of one, and 
judges hiccupped sentences of transportation from the bench, but 
actually in the course of the last generation. We take “Pick- 
wick"’ to be a fair picture of the middle-class manners of forty 
years ago. We have lust seen an amusing examination-paper, 
constructed on the model of those set in the Cambridge ^nate 
House, and intended to test the reader’s acquaintance with the 
immortal volume, in which this question is put, “ How often is 
Mr. Pickwick represented as running ?*’ We might ask, “ How 
often is Mr. Pickwick represented as being drunk T In fact, 
the book reeks of brandj|r-and-water from the first page to -the 
last. No author of genius wuld write in this way now-a-da;^s. 
No atithor would invest one of his characters with every quality 
calculated to attract our sympathies, and then poceed to submit 
him to a prolonged course of alcohol ; to send him reeling home 
to his entertainer’s bouse from a cricket-match, or put him to 
sleep in a wheelbarrow, overcome with the fumes of milk-punch. 
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We have written this much, that our object in what follows 
may not be mistaken. We yield to no|| in <ihe horror with 
which we regard intemperance. That itrprevalence among the 
lower classes is to be looked upon as a subject of national ha« 
miliation we readily admit. We should therefore welcome any 
wefl-considered . legidaCion which might deal with the evil : 
though we candidly confess that it is not to any direct legislation 
on the subject that we look for a remedy. Most assiftedly the 
Pennissive Bill does not, in our opinion, come under the denomi- 
nation of a well-considered measure. We have already expressed 
ourselves on the subject of this bill. We shall here only say, 
that if its promoters propose that the liquor interest should 
everywhere be bought up previously to being suppressed, the bill 
becomes at once a dead letter. There would be no more harm 
gm passing it than in passing an act vesting the soil of the planet 
Jiercury in a limited* liability company. The only harm done 
(and this would be on the whole not inconsiderable) would be 
tliat resulting from the spectacle of the representatives of the 
nation making themselves ridiculous. If this is not what is 
intended, if the liquor interest is to be made subject to extinction 
without compensation — and that this is the intention of the 
promoters is clear from the projet de loi which they annually 
submit to the House of Commons, in which not one word is 
* inserted about compensation — then it is not too much to say 
that the history of civilized nations offers few parallels to a 
proposal for robbery at once so gigantic and so wicked. The 
effrontery of the plea generally put forward to the effect that 
the publican’s licence is nominally an annual one, appears to us 
a circumstance of great aggravation. To confiscate openly is a 
more dignified course on the part of a, great State than to sneak 
out of an agreement on the strength of a technicality. Happily 
the passage of such a measure of spoliation is, under any oircunpi- 
stances,, impossible. An English Bishop lately said that he 
would rather see England free than England sober. There is 
yet another aspect under which he might have viewed the ques- 
tion. He might have said that he would rather see England 
drunk than England dishonest. 

However, we have not taken up the pen to discuss the Per- 
iiiis.^ve Bill, or to deal with Permissive Bill people at all, except 
in so far as these are identified with a movement of a still more 
extravagant character. We suspjet tba4; the greater number of 
^em do sympathize with this movement : only, the cooler heads 
have sufficient discretion not to terrify the public by putting 
their extreme demands in the foreground ail M once. Tlie 
agitation of which #6 speak is that set on foot by the Qood 
Templars. These Good Templars are the intransigentea, the 
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ytes-mont/es of the Temperance party ; the men of homing con- 
victions, who will list^ to no propoau of compromise, who will 
set the universe on'^re sooner than dally with the accursed 
thing. It is matter of experience that in all fanatical movements 
the inost extreme fanatics always succeed in the end to their 
dire^ion. In the event of the United Kingdom Alliance be- 
coming a serioua pow;er, these are the men who would wield the 
power. • 

The avowed object of these Good Templars — ^an increasing 
body, able to render the main streets of large towns impassable 
for several hours by their processions — is clearly set forth in the 
petitions which thejThave addressed to Parliament They 
would render the manufacture, sale, purchase, and importation 
of all intoxicating drinks penal offences. 

Let us pause for a moment, and glance at the state of thingm 
which would ensue if such legislation could ever be forced by tr 
majority on a minority in this country. We will say nothing 
here of the hundred millions’ worth of vested interests destroyed 
at one swoop. We will say nothing of the thousands of innocent 
persons reduced to starvation. These results must be held to be 
intended by the Good Templars, and would probably be wel- 
comed by them. It is possible that they regard the brewer and 
the distiller and the publican much as the ancient Israelite 
regarded the Amalekite and the Hittite. It would be a godly ‘ 
work not only to spoil the foe of his goods, but to slaughter his 
children. We will say nothing of the enormous hole made in 
the national revenue, and of the fresh taxation necessary to fill it 
up. Philanthropy, it will be said, is quite above such a consi- 
deration as this. And certainly we should think very little of the 
philanthropy which, after emptying other people’s pockets, re- 
fused to open its own. We wUl merely glance at some of the 
practical effects of the measure, when once set a-going. It 
would either be openly evaded, in which case it would, hardly 
seem worth while to pass it ; or it would have to be enforced 
with the utmost rigour, since it would be difficult to picture to 
oneself any Act which the dissentients would be more strongly 
induced to evade than this one. The latter course is no doubt 
that which Good Templars would advocate, and let us see what 
the adoption of this course would imply. It would be all very 
well to have disposed of the publicans and their faibilies in 
churchyards and workhouses, but there would still remidn in 
existence many millions of n^en who would believe that their 
daily lives, their habits, their comfort^ their bealtib, had been 
made the playthings of the most grinding tyranny. Every sea- 
port, every bay, cove, inlet, every yard of the coast where a boat 
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could laud, would have to be watched by prev^tive meoi, com* 
miasioued to seize the devil's wares. Nearly evsuy coitnlry 
squire and professional man, and well-to-do tradesman, would 
enter into secret arfangements with persons abroad, or with 
underground importing associations formed in the towns, for l^e 
purpose of obtaining wines and liquors. The search for and the 
seizure of these wares would give rise to great fights, in thu 
course of which many of the army of spies and informers dis^ 
seminated over the kingdom would get their heads broken. 
One out of every three labourers' cottages would be turned into 
an illicit brewery, where beer would be secretly manufactured 
out of the tea-pot. Always on the supposition that the ma- 
jority were determined to enforce their views, the police- would 
Aave to be increased into something like the dimensions of the 
^rces of Xerxes. Such of the country justices as were not 
thernselves in gaol for repeated violations of the law would 
decline to act : and would have to be replaced by functionaries 
commissioned to treat the. matter in the same spirit, if not by 
exactly the same processes, as that of the envoys from the Conven- 
tion towMds the French provinces. The prisons would be full to 
overflowing with persons of every age, rank, and profession. 
The one subject of political discussion and agitation throughout 
the kingdom, the one point upon which every popular election, 
even to the most insignificant elective post, would turn, would be 
the maintenance or repeal of the law. As such a law, if we 
suppose it carried, must necessarily have been carried at a 
moment of popular madness, in the teeth of the whole wealth 
and intelligence of the country, it is easy to see that it could not 
be maintained for any length of time. It would be repealed, 
not improbably by a revolution. Then would come such a 
swing of the pendulum as the world has never seen or dreamt 
of. The licentiousness which followed upon the fall of the 
Commonwealth, the outbreak of frivolity which followed on 
the close of the Eeign of Terror, would be nothing to it 
The next generation of Englishmen would be sprawling in the 
gutters. 

We are painfully conscious that to offer these observations to 
Templars is to plough the sea-sand. And, as they are 
perfectly unnecessuy for sane people, we owe some apology to 
the reader (to whichever class be may belong) for having traeii 
betrayed into tham. Our olgectin taking up our pen was quite 
different. It was, to call attention to a point which we think 
worthy of general notice; and, for a reason about to be stilted, 
worthy of particular notice on the part of, at any rate, tl»e ma- 
jority of Good Templars— under which designation we will take 
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the liberty of including all those similarly minded people whe^ 
whatever the institatioix to which they belong, and whatever the 
titles with which they decorate themselves, i^id the badges and 
collars with which they disfigure themselves, are bent on the 
common enterprise of suppressing human nature. 

The greater number of these people belong to the most dog- 
matic Nonconformist sects, the sects which insist most strongly 
and sternly upon the infallibility of every verse, word, syllable 
in the Bible, and the consequent netessity of obeying it to the 
letter ; or, where no literal command can be discovered, of con- 
forming one’s life to its spirit. Such, at any rate, is the result of 
our observation ; though whether this be accurate or not, doe« 
not matter to our argument. We address ourselves to those 
advocates for the total suppression of drink who believe in th^ 
inspiration of the Bible, let them be few or many, or whateveH 
Sect or Church they may belong to ; for, as against unbelievers, 
our observations would have no force. Now we say that the 
Bible gives *ho sanction whatever to the aims of these people : w^e 
will go further, and alBrni that its letter as well as its spirit are 
diametrically opposed to these aims. That it condemns excess 
may be conceded ; that its tone throughout is one of thorough 
and cordial approval of moderate indulgence in intoxicating 
drinks is still more clear. We are anxious not to be misunder- 
stood. There are, no doubt, many people in the world to whom 
abstinence from drink is easier than moderation. It is obvious 
that such persons ought not to drink at all. And if some of 
these find by experience that what for them is unquestionably 
the proper course is much facilitated by enrolling themselves as 
members of Temperance Associations, they are quite right to join 
such associations. But this is quite a different matter from pro- 
posing to stop the supply of what other people deem necessary to 
their health and comfort and enjoyment. In face of such a pro- 
posal on the part of persons professing to be Christians, it is 
important to learn what their sacred books tea<ih on the subject 
Permissive Bill men and Gobd Templars are never tired of tolling 
us that intoxicating beverages are poison"’ and the accursed 
thing." One would really suppose from this that while God 
made the streams, and the wells, and the tea-leaf, andlthe cofiee- 
beixy, the Devil invented the vine and the hop, sowing them as 
the enemy sowed the tares among the wholesome wheat. If 
this doctrine can be extracted from the Bible, we have nothing 
further to say. If the Bible takes an exactly opposite view <5 
the matter, we hardly see how the doctrine can be pit forward 
by those who profess to follow the Bibl'e as their guide in all 
things, without gross impiety. Now, we repeat, nothing can be 
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more patent than that the Bible does set forth a view of intoxi- 
cating beverages the exact opposite of this. 

We mnst remark, by the way, that we are w^ acquainted 
with the pfforts which have been made to represent the ** wiivra” 
and “strong drinks” of the Old Testament as non-intoxicati&g 
beverage^ " syrups,” “ grape juice,” and so forth. These attempts 
are not one whit less absurd and dishonest than would be 
pttempts (which, for aught we know, may actually have beeh 
made) to commit the Scriptures to a system of Yegetarianion. 
The reader shall judge from one or two examples. Sheehan is 
the Hebrew original of what, in our authorized version, appears 
under the form of “strong drink.” Teetotallers have boldly 
challenged the correctness of the translation, and claimed fm 
this compound the character of an innocuous syrup or orgeat. 
I^d this in the teeth of such passages as the following : — “ Wine 
18 a mocker, shechar is raging ; and whosoever is deceived thereby 
is not wise” (Proverbs xx. 1). “They are drunken, but not 
with wine ; they stagger, but not with shechar" (Isaiah xxix. 9). 
“They are swallowed up of wine; they are out of the way 
through shechar”. (Isaiah xxviii. 7). In many other passages of 
the Bible the word is used, with a context wMch is equally con- 
clusive as to its sense.* Similarly indecent attempts, with an 
account of which we shall not trouble the reader, have been 
made upon other Hebrew words, which are correctly translated 
in the Septuagint by olvoc, fudvafia, and in our version by 
“ wine,” the intoxicating properties of which are not merely im- 
plied, but distinctly set forth. Whoever desires further informa- 
tion on this subject may find it in a compendious form in the 
excellent Biblical Dictionaries of Smith and Kitto. 

There is, however, one word of frequent occurrence in the 
Old Testament, about which there can be no dispute whatever. 
This is Tayin, the ordinary name used for wine ; and etymo- 
logically connected with olvoc, vinum, wine, ae smy one may 
perceive. It is with Yapn that Noah gets drunk, and Nabal 
gets drunk, and the Epbraimites get drunk. It is a mocker, it 
inflames, it causes people to stumble in judgment and to err in 
vision, niakes men forget their poverty, ms^es them noisy and 
sick — in ^rt it would be impossible to describe the effects of 
excess in liquor more graphically than the Bible sets forth the 
results of over-indulgence in Yayin, in a multitude of passagM. 
Yet the mnnufacture of tkis liquid was not only pernutted to the 

* Again iinsh baa been daimed as a teetotal liquMF in the face of andi a 
passage as this : “ Whoredom and wine and. tiroti take awagf the 

neart.” Hos. iv. 11. 
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Israelites, but actually eujomed on them by their relimon. They 
were ordered to oflfer a certain portion ""of it to the* Deity; and 
the Deity himself describes it as possessing ^^a sweet savour"’ for 
him. Can imagination conceive a higher sanction besljpwed on 
the production of wine than this ? Not only are they to offer 
wine to the Lord, but they are invited to consume it themselves 
at their feasts, in terms which, coming from such a quarter, look 
very like a command. ‘*Thou shalt bestow that money for^ 
whatsoever thy soul lusteth after, for oxen or for sheep or for 
wine (Yayin) or for strong drink, Ihd thou shalt rejoice, thou 
and thy household” (Deut. xiv. 26). In the Psalms, we are ex- 
pressly told that Yayin has been given to man for the purpose 
of making his heart glad. No wonder that when wine is repre- 
sented as a boon conferred by the Almighty upon the human 
race, we find it represented at the same time as one of tbip 
choicest blessings which He reserves for his chosen people when 
restored to their own land. “ 1 will bring again the captivity of 
my people, and they shall plant vineyards and drink the Yayin 
thereof.” 

These are a few passages, fair samples of many others, in 
whi(^ the use of a word, which ignorance cannot mistake, or 
fanaticism pervert from its real signification, enables us to gather 
the light in which Scripture contemplates intoxicating drinks. 
It is clear that they are exhibited to us as good things in them-' 
selves ; apart from excess, which ex vi tei^ini makes anything 
bad — as too much meat, too much sleep, too much study, too 
much exercise, too much church-going, too much prayer, are 
bad. This results still more clearly, if we accept the various 
terms rendered by "wine” in our authorized version — we aro 
sure that a candid and dispassionate Good Templar, if such a 
being can be conceived, would be driven to accept them — as 
meaning what it is evident that they do mean. We have said 
that Pickwick reeks of brandy-and-water. We might say with 
reverence that the Old .Testament is fragrant throughout with 
the aroma of the wine-cup. Wine, as we have seen, formed 
part of the "table of the Lord.” It cheered God as well as 
man. And, let there be no mistake about this ; God Almighty 
Himself is represented as consuming it. Oii cer^in occasions it 
had to be drunk by bis faithful people in his immediate presence. 
Melchisadek, a mysterious personage, invested with Divine attri- 
butes, without bemnning and without end, puts in a strange ap- 
pearance in the Old Testament narrative. It is strange in dl but 
one point.'" In harmony with so many of the other good characters 
in the sacred drama, he grasps n wine bottle ; the tender of it 
accompanies the blessing which he pronounces upon Abraham 
in <he name of the most high God. Patriarchs and prophets 
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drink wine, and, in some cases, drink a good deal of it The 
failure of wine from the win^p-presses is among the severest jjodg- 
ments pronounced by God upon disobedience; the 

glowing pictures presented to us of the happiness of restored 
Israel, a plentiful supply of the drink that makes gl^ the heart 
of man fills a distinguished place. The treader of Wapes shall 
overtake him that soweth seed, the mountains shall drop new 
wine, the Israelites, as we have just seen, shall plant vineyards, 
and drink the wine thereof. When this prophecy shall have 
been fulfilled, when the chosen people are “planted in their 
.land, no more to be pulled up,*' it is clear that, whatever may 
be the case in the rest of the world, there will be no room for 
Good Templars in Judcea. 

It is not inopportune to remark that the sanction everywhere 
accorded in the Old Testament to the use of wine is accorded 
to its use in a climate where strong drinks are far less necessary 
to man than in our colder latitudes. We should not have been 
surprised if the Bible had taken the same view of stimulants as 
that which may be gathered from the Koran, and put them on 
the Index along with pork and shell-fish. That it has not done 
this will appear to the reasoning mind one of the many proofs 
of its superiority to other sacred writings. And this considera- 
tion would furnish a fair argument to Mr. Henry Rogers and 
t)ther supporters of its superhuman character. Certain it is that 
at the present day the most powerful and civilized nations are 
precisely those which consume the greatest amount of alcohol 
per Iiead, while the water-drinking races are nowhere. It will 
be said that this is principally owing to climate. , The foremost 
nations inhabit climates in which the temptation to drink would 
naturally be strongest. In other words, in cold and damp situa- 
tions there is a natural craving for strong drink, just as among 
the Esquimaux there is a natural craving for blubber and sperm- 
oil. Such being the case we think it a subject of congratulation 
that the Bible has not attempted to repress thig craving : that it 
lias not enjoined an abstinence which might have appeared 
desirable in the case of the inhabitants of Palestine (though 
indeed the Bible itself proclaims that it was not desirable even 
there), but which would have been contrary to nature in the cose 
of .the Scotchman, the Englishman, and German. 

In connexion with the Biblical view of drink, there is another 
point which for obvious reasons we shall not press, but which 
must be noticed by the way. Not only is it clear that the Bible 
approves highly of stimulants ; but a curious question might 
raised as to whether it disapprove of a certain degree of eleva- 
tion produced by the use pf them. Downright intoxication and 
habitual indulgence in vinous excess a^e no doubt Condemned in 
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a number of passages,^ as they are condemned in every code 
whether human or dWiie. But there are some passages in 
which hilarity seems to be condoned; if not actually commended. 
When Joseph, that type of every virtue, entertains his brethren, 
they all get drunk together. The Hebrew word used is precisely 
that employed to designate the drunkenness of Noah, We do 
not ^suppose that they fought among themselves, or fell under 
the table. But we are entitled to take it that they were decidedly 
elevated. Yet their conduct is related apparently as a matter in 
the common course, and without a word of disapproval. Again, 
th| patriarch Jacob, in a dying and of course inspired rhapsody, 
pours out a particular benediction upon Judah. His tribe is to 
be distinguished by giving birth to the Messiah (this at any rate 
is the orthodox interpretation) : his territory for the abundance 
and excellence of its wines. “ His eyes shall be red with wine/' 
which is among the effects noticed in Proverbs as resulting from 
excess. No doubt this is a figure : still it is strange to come 
upon a figure in such a book, which corresponds with our “ he 
shall be flushed with drink, his eyes shall twinkle with drink/' 
and to find that this is a metaphor for being particularly blessed 
by God Almighty. Again, in the book of Proverbs just referred 
to, we are told that while kings should be careful in the matter 
of drink, in view of the great functions they are called upon to 
discharge, it should be given to the sorrowful. ** Let him drink’ 
and forget his poverty, and remember his misery no more." In 
other words, “ Let him drown his sorrow," as we term it. Nor 
can any other meaning be attached to the property of making 
glad the heart " which is assigned to wine as a special gift com- 
municated to it by the Almighty. It means exhilaration. In 
the prophet Haggai occurs a curious passage, in which the Lord 
tells the people that they have sown but reap little, they eat 
but they have not enough, they are clothed but are not warm, 
they drink but are not Jilted with drink. This was because he 
had brought h drought upon the corn and the land and the new^ 
wine. Here the not being “ filled with drink ” is represented as 
a state of misery and privation. This corresponds with a remark- 
able passage in Isaiah, headed in our versions, The doleful 
judgments of God upon the land." The most frightful punish- 
ment pronounced upon a disobedient people consists in their 
being deprived of their wine : the very condition the Permissive 
Bill people and the Good Templars would conduct us to, under 
the pretence (a false one, if the Bible is to be believed) that it 
constitutes a Paradise. " The vine languisheth, all the metry- 
heated do righ . . . They shall not drink wine with a song . . . 
there is a crying for wine in the streets ; all joy in darkened, 
the mirth of the land, is gone !’* 
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Of course it will be said — it always is said, when nny prac^ 
tice enjoined or sanctioned by the Old Testament happens to be 
displeasing to the orthodox mind — that the Old Testament 
lation has been repealed, and its moral teaching supenseoM. 
The use of stimulants may have gone the way of slavei^y and 
polygamy, and the doctrine of an eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth. We will grant this. We will further 
grant, for the sake of argument, that the picture of the re^ 
stored Israelites treading their wine-presses, and drinking their 
wine, may be only a figure (though, by the way, it would be 
rather a strange one) for a jiation of beatified Teetotalleia 
Unfortunately for the propounders of these views, the New 
Testament has still to be dealt with. Now, the authority of the 
New Testament is decisive on this point. 

The Gospels hold out to us Jesus as the great exemplar, the 
model and pattern for human imitation. That there are some 
respects in which it would not be advisable for ordinary people 
to try and imitate Him is clear. For instance, it would not be 
advisable for most people to spend their whole time in preaching, 
Jesus^ preaching was a necessary result of the extraordinary 
circumstances in which He was placed : and only those who feel 
themselves charged with a mission or gospel of some kind would 
he justified in imitating this part of His conduct. But the habits 
and practices of Jesus in what may bo called His ordinary life, 
we look upon as being, from the orthodox point of view, of the 
highest import for human guidance. If Jesus ate meat, this is 
an intimation from the highest quarter that it is not wrong to 
eat meat : and a condemnation by anticipation of all those who 
who wobld prevent such as think with Jesus from enjoying meat. 
The only exception we can think of to this inference being drawn 
would be the case of meat being wholesome in Judea, but not 
universally wholesome. Or to put it thus : — It is conceivable 
that Jesus might have appeared in a cold latitude, and lived with 
His follow^s principally on pork. Yet this would be no reason 
why the rearing of pigs, and the sale of pork might not be very 
properly forbidden by law in a climate where swine*s flesh was 
proved to be unwholesome, even though many of the inhabitants 
might be partial to it As to if any di&rence can be esta- 
blished between the use of wine in Judea and its use elsewhere 
(except as before meutioued in the fact that it is less necessary, 
and, consequently, less wholesome there than almost anywhere 
else) we will throw up our caise/ 

What really is the position which Jesus is represented as 
teeing Up vfitb regard to strong drinks! And what is the sig- 
nificauc© of that porition? There can be no pretome that there 
was less necessity for setting an example of totsd abstimence then 
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than now. The Greek and Boman populations (to say nothing 
of the Jews) from whom the early Christians spr^g, were as 
much given to drink as any civilized peoples or populations that 
the world has seen since that time. Granting that this was not 
so, yet if we accept Jesus for what the majority of Good 
Templars believe Him to have been, He must have foreseen per- 
fectly the terrible scourge, curse, poison, accursed thing, deviFs 
gift, anathema, which intoxicants (even if not at that time 
entitled to these appellations) were one day destined to becon^. 
He must have foreseen that His slightest action with regard to 
tliem would be eagerly scrutinized by countless millions of 
unborn men, would be contemplated as so many encouragements 
to, or warnings against, the use of stitnulants, by generation 
after generation of human beings. He might have made total 
abstinence a dogma of the Church which He founded, and, as 
far as we can judge, He might have done this without the 
slightest danger to its infant vitality. The people who weire 
prepared to leave all things for His sake, to be persecuted and 
spit upon, to give their carcases to the birds of the air, to strew 
the floors of amphitheatres with their bones, would not, we 
should imagine, have been appalled at the prospect of having to 
drink water. The people who were ready to sacrifice their blood 
would hardly have shrunk from sacrificing their wine. Even- 
though He had declined to erect total abstinence into a dogma, 
yet a word thrown out by Him on the occasion of the Sermon 
on the Mount, or in the course of any of His other public 
utterances, would have had immense weight with posterity. 
Failing this. His own simple example as an abstainer from 
intoxicating beverages, would have been considered, ana justly 
considered, as an invitation to follow it. 

The course pursued by Jesus was the exact opposite of this. 
Indeed we have sometimes thought that it was of a kind to 
saddle some difficulties on the missionary, in his dealings with 
the Oriental inquirer. The first manifestation of .His super- 
natural powers was, as is well known, the production of some 
hundred and twenty gallons of choice wine at a banquet, where 
it is clear from the context that the guests bad by no means 
confined themselves to water. No sophistry will evade this. 
There can be no doubt on the part of any one who dis- 
passionately reads the narrative, as to the meaning of otvoc here, 
even if the word could be shown to apply mywhere else to 
unfermented liquor, which to the best of our behef it , cannot 
Imagine, as we may without irreverence, Jesus atmearing in the 
present day, and working such a miracle at a wedding-breakfast, 
and what becomes of Good-Templardom ? Is t^ere a consistent 
Good Templar who would not arrive at the conclusion that the 
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production of such an amount of poison’" was distinct avidonca 
of Satanic agency? Yet here is the very Being wfiom the 
majority of these people profess to follow as a God, And bar^ 
is a miracle which^ though wrought eighteen centuries ag^ 
be held by the orthodox to have been wrought not merely in a 
corner of Judea> but in view of the whole world, for all time ; to 
be presented to the Englishman of the nineteenth century quite 
as much as to the Jew of the first. There must be some ooject 
in it, some lesson to be derived from it, beyond the mere evi- 
dfjpice which it furnishes of Jesus" miraculous power. That end 
would have been equally well attained by the contrary process of 
turning wine int^ water : an exploit which Teetotallers would 
have everywhere hailed as giving an unmistakeable sanction to 
their principles. What the real object rhay have been, we are 
not sufficiently versed in theology to conjecture. But we com- 
mend Dean Alford’s opinion to the attention of those who share 
Deai\ Alford’s views on inspiration. The italics are his own, 
“#he Lord here most effectually, and once for all, stamps with 
His condemnation that false system of moral Reformation which 
would commence by 'pledgee to abstain from intoxicating 
liquors,*' 

That Jesus was a wine-drinker all through His public career is 
plain. That His associates were wine-drinkers is equally plain. 
He Himself, in two notable passages, contrasts His conduct in this 
respect with that of John. The people He tells us jeered at 
Him as a wine-bibber. He makes no attempt to repudiate the 
accusation. It is evident that he had no sympathy whatever 
with the monkish asceticism which would seek to shelter itself 
under the shadow of His great name. But it was reserved 
for the end of His career to impart the most solemn 
sanction to the use of wine by an act which even unbeliever in 
inspiration (not always the worst friends to Jesus" real fame) will 
admit to be historical. His ministry commences with the pro- 
duction of fermented liquors : it closes with their sanctification. 
The one kind of drink, the manufacture of which is rendered 
incumbent on man — ^from which it has been ordained that no 
man who literally follows the orders of Jesus can entirely abstain 
~iB precisely a form of strong drink, the fermented juice of the 
grwe. 

We refer of course to the Last Supper. That the wine used 
was the fermented juice of the grape admits of no dodbt It 
has hqwever teen urged that the wine, as well as the breads 
were mere accidenta Those who advocate this view should be 
in a condition to support it with some strong arguments. To 
it appears entirely opposed to the plain narrative, the Character 
of the occasion, the sense in which the order vfas at onde taken, 
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and the various other passages confirmatoiy of this sense, in the 
Kew Testament. When the founder of a reHgiop has enjoined 
upon his disciples to eat bread and to drink fennaited arine 
(oLvog) in memory of him, it is safer to conolnde that be meant 
precisely what he send, than to infer that he may have included 
under these de6i|pnatioas bread and unfermmited wine, or meat 
and milk. If wme had no real significance, there is no earthly 
reason why Jesus should not have substituted water for it. We 
gather from the Epistles and the Fathom that the celebration of 
the Sacrament was often made the occasion for ^scandalous 4 p^- 
temperance : but no proposition for changing the contents of the 
chalice was ever listened to by the Chunm. It is dear <ihat 
wine, in the ordinary acceptation of the word, was from the 
beginning understood by the Churches to be the liquid enjoined. 
And it is equally clear that its original selection was no accident. 
The occasion was the Passover^ and red wine was always used 
at the Passover. This red wine, more nearly than any other 
liquid resembling blood, was henceforth to be typical of Ae 
blood then about to be shed. We cannot pursue this subject 
further, and if we were to. write volumes we should produce no 
effect. Nor, we suppose, should we have the slightest effect 
upon those who affirm that the liquid consumed on this occasion 
was “ the pure blood of the grape expressed from the cluster.*' 
J esus and His disciples were armed with large bunches of grapes— 
in spring time too — and employed themselves in squeezing them 
into their cups ! And this is what people are to do in the dead 
of winter, in honour of him, at Edinburgh and St. Petersburg, 
at Montreal and Quebet ! Our observations are not intended 
for those who, have got asfar as this. They are intended for 
those who, with some glimmerings of reason, have preserved 
some shreds of honesty. 

Let such persons, if they can shake themselves ever so little 
free of their prejudices, consider for a moment what is implied 
by the act of a God who, on the eve of His departure from a 
world which He has favoured with His presence, leaves behind 
Him an order to drink wine in His honour: a God, let it always 
be rememl>ered, who has first revealed Himself to mankind by 
the miraculous produtition of wine at a festive party, w^ has 
drunk it all through His earthly career, who has not given a hint 
or uttered a i^llaUe in condemnation of its use~aB^ indeed, how 
could He, under these circumstances? And it matters nothing 
whether this command of which we speak was addressed to all 
men, as Protestants and Greek Churches affirm, nr to the clergy, 
the special ministers of the God, as the Boman OalhoH^ affirm. 
Xiterally and technically the command sroold necessitate the 
manufacture of just so much red wine as wovdd suffice for the 
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oelebratioE of tbe sacred rite. That this would be biit a very 
small quantity is evident. The annual cultivatiorf of a vety few 
acres of vine-land would enable the whole world conimumeate. 
But to suppose that the command was meant to imply this and 
no more is to impute an ignorance of human nature to its 
promulgator, such as it is impossible to charge upon a Kvine 
being, or even a man of ordinary sagacity, or indeed any onO but 
a Good Templar. A God who should leave injunctions to 
slaughter and eat sheep in his honour, without specially limiting 
the performance of these acts to the particular occasions indi- 
cated, must evidently be taken to approve of the slaughter* and 
eating of sheep for food generally. The founder of a religion, 
who orders that vineyards and wine-presses should be Kept 
going in his honour, must be held to imply that vineyards and 
wine-presses may be kept going generally, and, more than this, 
he must intend that they shall All this would be as plain 
to every one as the sun at noonday in a narrative of Jupiter or 
Osiris, Buddha or Mahomet: and it results just as plainly to the 
unprejudiced mind^from the recorded acts of Jesus. 

In the Epistles there are a lew allusions to wine drinking, not 
one of which can be cited by Teetotallers as making in their 
favour. The Apostle Paul tells the Ephesians, just as he might 
in the present day tell the Londoners, not to be drunken with 
* wine, in which (not in the wine, but in the getting drunk on it) 
is excess. Bishops are not to be brawlers, deacons are not to 
devote themselves to toping, old women are not to be the slaves 
of drink : excellent advice, doubtlessypciuch needed at the time. 
Timothy is actually ordered to leave off water, which it is evident 
that Paul looked upon as doing him harm, and to take a little 
of what it is now the fashion with some persons calling them- 
selves Christians to style poison : an order which he would have 
found it impossible to comply with if Permissive Bill men 
and Good Templars had turned the heads of the good people of 
Ephesus. It is not diflScult to conjecture from the whole spirit 
of PauFs teaching wh^t he would have thought of these heretics — 
for as such he would have undoubtedly held them — who com- 
manded to abstain from what God had created to be received 
with thanksgiving.” When at a later period persons holding 
these views made their appearance, the most eminent Fathers of 
the Church — Clement of Alexandria, Chrysostom, Augustine — 
denounced them on the very ground which we have here briefly 
set forth, on the ground that their aims and obiects were dia- 
metrically opposed to the Inspired Records and the spirit of 
Christianity. 

These observations we have felt compelled to lay before those 
members of the great Temperance organizations wlio believe in 
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the inspiration of the Bible. It is just possible — Mrhaps hardly 
probable, but at any rate possible — iiat here and there one of 
them, impervious to all other wiMcnings, may be ’staggered by the 
suspicion that he is flying in the teeth of ^ his Sacred Books. 
The more. carefully he looks into the matter, the more will this 
suspicion deepen into certainty. And with the view of furthering 
the return of such a wanderer into the fold of common sense 
(which happens in this instance to coincide exactly in its limits 
with those of orthodox Christianity) we would strongly exhort him 
to the close study of such writers as have taken the opposite view 
to ours — Dr. F. Lees for example. We are confident that he 
will be surprised at the little that can be said on that side, and 
at the process to which that little has to .be submitted — the 
** fermentation" as ^e will delicately put it — before it can be 
made to appear anything. We know it is said that any doctrine 
can be extracted from the Bible. We will not dispute this, with 
one limitation — "any doctrine save and except that of Good 
Templars.” These good people, who are making the Anglo- 
Saxon race ridiculous in the eyes of the civilized world, must 
really take their choice between pouring down our throats in- 
spiration on the one hand, and their ginger-beer and other nasty 
compounds on the other. We believe their agitation to be foolish 
and mischievous ; yet, with history before our eyes, we can derive^ 
from this consideration but feeble hopes of its collapse. But* 
when dogmatic religion is, as in the present case, allied with 
common sense in opposition to fanatical projects, we are sure that 
the combined influence of^he two powers will in the end prove 
irresistible. 
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Art. IV, — Kocks Ahkad; or, the Warnings or 
Cassandra. 

Rocks Ahead ; or, the Warnings of Cassandra, By W. B, 
Gukg. London : Triibner and Co. 1874. 

M r. GREG’S recently published volume, which is remarkable 
alike for the gloomy views it depicts and the great ability 
with which it is written, has attracted considerable attention ; but 
the alarm to property and to the best interests of the nation has 
been sounded so often that it has now lost something of its force, 
and when we hear this well-known tocsin ring out just after the 
most Conservative House on record has been returned by a house- 
hold suffrage electorate voting by ballot, we cannot but think 
that the essays constituting Mr. Greg s volume scarcely seem to be 
well timed. And, strange to say, in the same pages where we are 
prepared for spoliation by the proletariat, we are yet told “ that 
whatever section of the community preponderate at the poll, 
whoever may be the governing classes, the actual members of 
the Government, the parliamentary rulers of the country, will 
become more and more the men of inherited rank or wealth, 
members in some sort of the aristocracy, in short.” As the term 
aristocracy has for many years in England meant titled or unti- 
tled wealth, independent, except in rSIre iiistances, of peculiar 
personal merit, we fail to see any symptoms of the approach of 
the threatened measures of confiscation ; it seems to us that this 
oft-repeated alarm is entirely imaginary, and that wheh brought 
to the test of experience it is found to be baseless. When the 
suffrage, forty-five years ago, was mainly in the hands of the pro- 
pertied classes, when the House of Commons was in fact nomi- 
nated by the House of Lords, Lord J ohn Russell brought in a bill 
to emancipate the res[)onsibl^ middle classes, and during the de- 
bates on that measure, no less a statesman than the late Sir Robert 
Inglis, speaking of the proposed Reform Bill, said : ** The House 
and the country may judge what it ds, but I will state in one 
word, that it is revolution — a revolution that will overturn all 
the natural influence of rank and property and Lord Lynd- 
hurst said, ^Gn another place,"* I mu A say that I think the 
whole will form what the noble duke near me has described : 
namely, a fierce and democratic assembly.” More than forty 
jrears have elapsed, an incompoi-ably more democratic measure 
has passed, with the ballot, one of the most dreaded points of 
the Charter, and now, we ask, can the present House of (5ommons 
[Vol. cm. No. com.]— N ew Seeie^ Voh XLVH. No. L - F 
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be cafFed a fierce and democratic assembly” bent upon confis- 
cation ? * ^ 

After all, is there such an immense diflFerence as is alleged 
between the proletariat and men of property in their habits, 
ideas, and modes" of life ? Of course if we compare the Duke of 
Westminster and John Smith, the day-labourer, the contrast 
superficially seems pretty wide; but between these two men 
(for oven a duke is but a man, liable, like John Smith, to the 
toothache) there is much more in common than learned writers 
suppose. It is quite possible that the labourer has as strong a 
sense of the sacredness of property as the duke himself has. 
But it is impossible to draw a hard and fast line between the 
proletariat and the men of property; and the* former, be it 
remembered, have some millions in the Savings Banks. A 
labourer while a young man has almost inevitably relatives in 
the propertied classes, and he himself may, and in thousands of 
cases does, rise in life and perhaps become part owner of cottage 
property. We knew a member of Parliament who in his youth 
had been a labouring man ; he was of course a strong Qonserva- 
tive, and especially indignant at the idea of labour representa- 
tion in the House. One of the characteristics of Mr. Greggs 
protelariat is that they live from hand to mouth. How many 
surgeons, solicitors, clerks, clergynfen and preachers of various 
sects arc there who live from hand to mouth ? Are these to be 
included amongst the dangerous classes ? 

True enough property is in danger if people in power are not 
sharply looked after; and this under every form of human govern- 
ment. If the best citizens of any free State are too supercilious 
to descend into the dusty and dirty arena of popular govern- 
ment, inevitably power will fall into the hands of rogues, as in 
New York, and when the robbery has reached an unendur- 
able point the better classes will arouse themselves, purify the 
municipality, and all will go well until the lethargy of the rich 
and well-to-do allows history to repeat itself. This well-worn 
example of New York and some other American cities is usually 
made to do duty for the Washington Central Government, but 
it is a remarkable fact that the more enlightened members of 
Congress have frequently attempted to turn to useful public pur- 
poses certain obsolete endowments, such as our Parliament has 
frequently diverted to better uses, but hitherto such^ attempts 
have failed owing to the strong and even fanatical respect for 
property which exists in the most democratic assembly in the 
world. ' 

But cliques will alwa.ys attack property. When our Govern- 
ment was exclusively in the hands of an aristocracy, the plunder 
of Church property, of common lands, and of public-^ money by 
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flagrant sidecures was at least as bad as anything in ^jth# worst 
annals of Now York corruption, and under absolute Ctovei:n- 
ineuts, sudi as those of Turkey and Russia, the plunder that 
goes on can only be appreciated by those who have watched it 
on the spot. On the occasion of eact extension of the safl&*£^e 
there is raised a cry that property is in danger and that the 
letariat will vote away the money of the rich. Hitherto the 
nation has been robbed only by the rich, simply because they 
have governed as cliques unchecked by public opinion or by the 
nation. 

In 1645 the feudal landlords or tdiants of the Crown having 
then absolute power in Parliament, shifted their Crown dues 
devoted to the military defence of the nation on to the shoulders 
of the people ; in other words, took absolute possession of the 
land, declining in future to pay the Crown rents ; and by, the 4th 
of William and Mary a similar robbery was eflrected--*-m8tanoes 
too often cited and doubtless too familiar to our readers to 
require detailing. Up to within the last two years the army of 
England, for which the people paid pretty heavily considering 
its numbers, did by no means belong to the nation, but to the 
oflScers. A corrupt system of trafficking in commissions had 
grown up which rendered all good government of the army out 
of the question. The officers were recompensed both for the 
tolerated and the illegal purchases, and yet a cry arises that they 
are robbed. The soil of England, the land on which and from 
which we live, move, and have our being, has been laid hold of 
by a certain number of families, not for productive purposes, the 
proper use of the soil, but to confer honour and glory on rich 
families. These have formed a system of entail which locks up 
a vast territory from the market, renders a great part of it un- 
productive, and diminishes a hardy population, thereby starving 
the army of men. It is proposed by some that such entails 
should not be allowed, that primogeniture should be discouraged ; 
but let any propose this in Parliament and a cry of revolution 
and robbery would at once be raised. And yet in no other country 
in the world is a clique of families allowed to play dog-in-the- 
mauger with the soil of thd country, which no man made, which 
no man can increase, to which all owe their existence, and which 
therefore should be used with some attention to the good of the 
community. But before we give way to panic, let us be sure 
that robbeiy means robbery in jparticular instances. Any pro- 
posed reorganization of any old institution is sure to be branded 
by the terms confiscation or robbery, just as any difference Of 
ei^nion on religious ipatters is termed atheism. When the 
wealthy West Indian planters were buying et<den slaves and 
forcing them by the lash to wear out their liv^ in enriching 
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them, certain philanthropists proposed to redeem these unfor- 
tunates, paying a heavy compensation to the planters, not to the 
negroes. The cry of robbery was raised, not on behalf of the 
negroes, whose liberty an^ labour had been forcibly taken, but 
on the part of the planters who had robbed them, and the money 
compensation was all paid to the planters. In still more modern 
times it was considered a scandal that one small sect ef Protes- 
tants should have all the Irish religious endowments, and when 
it w^as proposed to divert these endowments to other public pur- 
poses a cry of robbery was raised. We asked who was to bo 
robbed ? It was answered, “ The Church.’^ Of what is the 
Church composed? Of priests and people. The former are 
amply compensated, the latter by their representatives in Parlia- 
ment decided to divert the money. So they were not robbed. 
Who, then, is plundered ? 

The landlords of Ireland were accustomed regularly to pocket 
every increment of wealth caused by the labour of their tenants 
over and above their rent. A bill was brought in which 
allowed the tenant to claim what is fairly created by his labour. 
This too is called confiscation and robbery, and is, we think, 
about as unfortunate an illustration as Mr. Greg could have 
found of what he calls giving up entirely the principle of the 
sacredness of property f for to whom belongs the result of the 
farmer's labour after he has paid his rent ? If to the landlord, 
then of course the bill was one of confiscation ; but if to the 
tenant, then the sacredness of property acquired a fresh gua- 
rantee by law. The good old maxim, atj sound as the eighth 
commandment, that honesty is the best policy,’' received a fresh 
illustration in this instance, for the landlord is enriched by the 
rise in value of the land in consequence of this law. 

We ’have given a few instances (out of many that could be 
furnished) of the plunder of property by those in power, and 
some examples of what are falsely and absurdly called confisca 
tion. It may be said that we have proved Mr. Greg’s case, that 
as the upper classes have plundered, so will the lower when they 
feel their power. But, we answer, the upper classes plundered 
because they had the exclusive and unchecked power, w^hich the 
lower classes never can have. They may have numerical power, 
and indeed long have had, but the influence of wealth and 
intelligence is always supreme. We appeal confidently to facts 
against theory. After all, the ultimate power is brute force, and 
with whom is this now, with whom has it ever been ? We 
answer, with the poor common soldiers, the humblest of the 
proletariat. Why do they not take possession at once of the 
accumulated wealth pf the nation ? Theory would show that 
we are in imminent daily and hourly peril from this source, and 
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yet let the ruffians of a city rise to plunder And burn, and we 
should call upon our army to fire upon the rioters, with the most 
perfi^ct confidence that they would not murder their officers and 
join the plunderers. It may be answered that they are restrained 
by discipline ; and so arc the voting proletariat by the discipline 
of a society founded thousands of years ago and .cemented by 
many generations. 

Mr. Greg says that the proletariat “ always, from the necessity 
of the case, constitute the least instructed, the least intelligent, 
the least leisurely, if not also the least contented portion of the 
community, and therefore the least competent to judge political 
questions, or to choose political guides or rulers'' We would 
refer the writer to the trite maxim, that Knowlege is Power : as 
long as the proletariat have the least. knowledge they will have 
the least power ; if ever they attarin more knowledge they will 
inevitably acquire, as they will deserve, more power, but they 
cannot have a monopoly of either. 

The system of representation in vogue before the first Reform 
Bill is well described in an article in the Quarterly Review 
quoted by Mr. Greg (the system but not the results), and the 
writer sighs over it and says we were then the envy of nations. 
To a certain extent! no doubt; for bad as we were, it was easy 
to*firid countries in still worse plight. No man in George the 
Third or B'ourth’s reign could be arrested and tried without due 
form of law, but a vast number of miseries and grievances 
nourished in those days. They were not bad times, how’ever, 
for the privileged few : there were majors . and captains in the 
nursery drawing their full pay, there were gentlemen ornament- 
ing Bond Street who were I’eceiving large salaries for important 
posts in the colonies which they filled by deputy, and the Church 
was crowded with unworthy and worldly sinecurists. No con- 
scientious man who presumed to differ from the dogmas of the 
Thirty-Nine Articles ‘'could hold any municipal office, be legally 
married or buried, or have his children legally registe»*ed, or 
entered at any University, or enjoy any office of trust or distinction 
under the Crown.^^ With all this we were the envy of nations 
who were still worse off. The Russians, subject to the knout or 
Siberia; the Turkish rayah, liable to have his children torn from 
him as tribute, doubtless envied us ; and the Ashanti, liable at 
any moment to have a knife stuck through his cheeks and be 
led to execution, may have envied the superior position of the 
Turkish rayah. With regard to other Euro^an nations it 
appears to us that we are a little too apt to indulge in the vain- 
glorious feeling that we are objects of envy. ‘‘ According to my 
own experience, and I have lived much abroad/' says ^ credible 
witness, “ I am bound to' say that I oftener bear some of our 
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customs spoken of with curiosity and dislike than yvith admira- 
tion and envy/*" 

We cannot but think too that the absolute ignorance of the 
proletaire is too confidently assumed. For our part, we think he 
will compare favourably with the members of those classes who 
have had the sutfrage ever since we had representative insti- 
tutions. Only the other day we met with a leading citizen of 
London, a member of a learned Club, who insisted that the 
Communists of Paris fought for a community of goods, instead 
of for the Commune, and he was by no means thankful for our 
proffered correction, conveyed in the gentlest manner. And we 
are informed that the general notion amongst men of his c|ass 
(the upper middle) is that the Communists had actually adopted 
the revolutionary principles of the Apostles as we read of them 
in the Acts. During the election of 1868 young ladies and 
curates went about lamenting the proposed persecution of the 
Irish Protestant clergy, who were to be turned out of house and 
home ; and even now the party who proposed the disestablishment 
of the Church are usually considered Atheists and enemies of all 
religion, unless they happen to be Ritualists. In fact it seems 
to us that the real demagogue is as often on the reactionary side 
as on the liberal or revolutionary, and his dupes are as often 
clothed in broadcloth and silk as in fustian and cotton. • 

Mr. Greg, speaking of our proletariat, says they are sound at 
heart, they are not envious, and they are as a rule both energetic, 
iudustrious, and of an independent spirit. Properly led, properly 
trained, properly dealt with, we are satisfied they would make 
out and out the best proletariat in the world.’* And he then 
seems to say, though he says it not directly, that they would best 
be led by the squire and clergyman. We venture to doubt 
that the interests of the landlord are absolutely identical with 
those of the labourers ; and if not, then assuredly he would be no 
safe guide for them — less so possibly than one of their own class, 
who would of course be called a ranting demagogue** if he ven- 
tured to difler from the squire ; and as to the clergyman, the 
dogmas he preaches are somewhat losing their hold of the multi- 
tude, and unless he is devoted to the principles of the Gospel — 
in other words, has a decided leaning in favour of Lazarus ‘and a 
dislike to Dives — his advice may not be implicitly adopted. 
According to all past experience, in any dispute between Dives 
and Lazarus, one naay fairly predict that the ecclesiastic will take 
the side of wealth and rank, and judging from some of the 
latest examples of clerical sympathy displayed during the grand 
struggle between the slaveholders of the South and the liberators 
of the North, it would seem that the clergy are in favour of the 
working classes being kept in a state of slavery. 
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These things are notorious; and the peasant, with all his 
dulness; cannot fail to perceive that the clergyman is not his 
political friend, though individually he may tend him in sickness 
and comfort him in sorrow. 

Orators and agitators are accused of making the labouring 
classes discontented. We have as little admiration as anyo 
for the professional agitator if his object be a bad one; but W 
is to be the judge as to whether his cause be good or bad 
Some years ago a Royal Commission was appointed to examine 
into the state of the agricultural classes. The report therefrom 
showed a state of things that was a disgrace to any civilized 
nation ; men, women, and children were living, or rather existing, 
under the fostering care of our sembfeudal system (the envy of 
surrounding nations) in miserable, crowded huts, in circum- 
stances impossible for decency, impossible for morality. A large 
number of our industrial population had learned to live upon 
less food than that determined by scientific men, during the 
Lancashire famine, to be the lowest necessary for healthy exis- 
tence. Under these circumstances, Joseph Arch, himself an 
agricultural labourer who had reared a family on ten shillings 
a week in days gone by, began to preach unionism. He, poor 
man, was a proletaire — a man living from hand to mouth. 

,His committee accorded him a pound a week to live on 
while lie preached unionism. He is now a professional agitator ; 
but who is capable of pronouncing upon the good or evil of his 
cause? Are we to take implicitly the opinion of the farmer, or 
the landlord, or judge for ourselves? The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury is, or ought to be, a professional agitator, for is ho 
not paid and appointed to denounce the pomps and vanities 
of this wicked world and induce men to follow^ the footsteps of 
the proletaire Jesus? ^ But Joseph Arch is accused of making 
the agriculturists discontented with their lot, and there are vast 
numbers of people of the better classes who will swallow this 
idea, and believe that our labourers, living in far worse conditiou 
than most savages, would have continued happy and content to 
the end of time, had it not been for Joseph Arch and such as 
he. Suppose some professional agitator of the higher classes, 
say a clergynaan, should try and make the squires discontented 
with their lot, what success would he be likely to have? If 
he were paid by results he would have a sorry trade. Uu- 
questionably discontent (unless of the morbid kind only known 
to the rich and idle) is never excited from without. Mr^ Greg 
is right when he asserts that the English working man is not an 
envious being— on the contrary, he is as proud of his aquirees 
fine horses and equipages as if they were his own ; there is no 
man in the world more patient and long-suffering ; and if he 
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were fairly lioused and fed, he would require no bishop to 
suggest ducking an agitator in the horsey-pond, for he has much 
of the feudal feeling still clinging to him. ^ We once attended 
from curiosity a small Republican meeting composed of the 
extremest party amongst the London proletaires, in fact the Reds 
of London. We were prepared to hear the utterance of the 
fiercest sentiments, but were astonished at tho good sense and 
moderation of the speakers. One very young man spoke in a 
somewhat revolutionary, hot-headed fashion and denounced the 
upper classes as wholly selfish, on which a greyheaded man arose 
and spoke much as follow's : I am an old Chartist of *^48, and 
have ever been foremost in many Radical movements before, 
citizen Smith was born. I know more of my fellow citizens 
than he does, for I have three times liis experience ; and speak- 
ing from that experience, I declare that I have as often found a 
sound and generous heart beating under broadcloth as under 
fustian.’' This sentiment was received with general applause ; 
and yet those men (of extreme opinions, for theirs were not the 
politics of the London clubs) would have been deemed quite 
capable of burning down London because they were Republicans. 
The ordinary London shopkeeper is, in our opinion, decidedly 
below the London workman in political intelligence. The 
former takes names for ideas, and would be astonished and in- 
dignant if you tried to show him that England is a republic, 
though an imperfect one ; while France is a despotis^i or nearly 
so, though called a republic. 

Mr. Greg says, ‘‘the w'elfare, even the safety of a community 
like ours, depends upon the thorough comprehension of a mul- 
titude of concurrent or conflicting influences, some economical, 
some moral, some legal, which would tax any ability and any 
experience ; years of discipline and study are barejy sufficient 
for tho work ; it demands, as we habitually recognise, in words at 
least, the best wisdom and the best virtue of the nation. How 
is the best wisdom and best virtue to be discerned, selected, 
and preferred by the especially unthinking and uninformed?” 
Mr. Greg draws a terrible picture of the danger we are in. For 
our part we take comfort from the saying of Oxenstierna, ‘^You 
do not yet Jknow, my son, with how little wisdom men are 
governed,” and from the experience of the past. If indeed we 
need so urgently the ‘‘best wisdom'" and the “best virtue,” 
representative government is simply impossible, and surely the 
history of the world teaches us that any other form of govern- 
ment is still worse, still more liable to convulsive chauges. 
According to a large majority of the electors Mr. Gladstone and 
his ministers represented neither wisdom nor virtue in their 
government, and we think Mr. Greg will allow it to be just 
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possible that in a certain number of years Mr. Disraeli and his 
foUowers may have the same sentence pronounced upon them. 
Strange it is that a writer, with such sentiments so eloquently 
expressed, warning us, Cassandra-like, of the rocks ahead, should 
not remember tliat our Senate, the House which is supposed in 
theory calmly to criticise the work of the popular Chamber, is 
mainly composed of a chance medley of wealthy men, for whose 
wisdom and virtue we have no more guarantee than for those 
of a crowd of pigeon-shooters at Hurlingham. That the debates 
of the House of Lords are often able proves simply that in any 
collection of Englishmen there will be able men ; but the votes, 
the brute votes, are notoriously af the command of those who 
appeal to the personal interests of this trades union of landlords. 
How can the “best wisdom” and “best virtue” of the nation bo 
found in such a Chamber except on tlie theory of divine inspiration If 
“ The very depth of a true statesman’s sagacity, the very fore- 
cast of a true statesman’s vision will alienate from him the 
sympathies of the average elector,” says Mi*: Greg most truly. 
That mediocrity is not indifferent to, but hates genius, is a truth 
recognised by all thinkers. “ Les id^es g^neraltjs haies par les 
iddes partielles, cost la lutte m^me du progres,” says Victor 
Hugo, but we fancy this peculiar hatred ivS found mainly amongst 
the well-to-do. “ The common people heard him gladly, ' wns 
said of a Great Teacher. When one of the greatest philosophers 
in Europe, more honoured on the Continent than at home, pre- 
sented himself to the electors at Westminster, he-was opposed 
by a wealthy newsvendor, the incarnation of respectable success 
and orthodoxy. This gentleman’s committee was crowded with 
the names of dukes, marquises, and the like. The hatred of the 
philosopher was intense ; his ideas were as odious as those of the 
Galilean- carpenter to the respectable people of his day. Never- 
theless the mass of working men, the mob if you will, supported 
the philosopher. Did John Stuart Mill flatter their prejudices? 
Just the reverse. The people were clamouring loudly for the 
Ballot, he steadfastly opposed it, and never shrank from avowing 
an opinion on account of its unpopularity. Then again is it a 
fact that the working men have as a rule less leisure than the . 
classes above them? Has the shoemaker less time for political 
reffection than the attorney ? Has the carpenter less leisure 
than the doctor? We believe the better classes, as they are 
called, are even harder- worked in gaining, their bread. And wo 
would ask are the mass of those who have wealth and leisure 
much more capable of forming just conclusions on political 
problems, and above all less inclined to be misled by their 
personal prejudices? How many of the great ideas that help 
forward the civilization of the^human race come from people of 
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wealth and leisure ? It is notorious that the mass of mankind 
abuse their leisure and spend their wealth frivolously, while 
many of those who work for their daily bread at sedentary trades 
are well informed by reading and thinking, and it is no theory 
but a praotical fact well known to those who have worl^ed with 
and for the labouring classes that these are the men who guide 
their fellows. That they should have “ a lively sense of their 
own wants and a strpng feeling of their own grievances'' is most 
natural, and proves, if proof were needed, that they are of our 
own flesh and blood, for have we not all these ? but that their 
favourite candidates will be those who share or flatter their 
prejudices" is a reproach which assuredly need not be exclusively 
flung at the working classes. Neither Mill nor Fawcett have 
ever stooped in the slightest degree to flatter their prejudices; 
both have opposed them, and yet both have been deservedly 
favourites of the proletariat. 

With regard to the fears entertained by Mr. Greg respecting 
our possible Indian policy under a more democratic government 
we may safely say, “ suflScient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 
When a nation Js governed despotically by another nation, alien 
in speech, thought, religion, and civilization, at the other end of 
the world, and within short periods is afflicted by famines and 
wars in which millions perish, we should hesitate before im-, 
plicitly accepting the dictum that our rule has proved so signal 
a blessing to the heterogeneous nations of Hindustan. We 
venture to predict that when the ignorant constituencies make 
themselves felt the policy of gradually teaching the natives to 
govern themselves will be initiated, a policy even now approved 
by the foremost Indian statesman, but which it is impossible to 
inaugurate in consequence of the “ interests for strange to say, 
our present upper and middle class governors are decidedly 
“ more swayed by personal interests than by political considera- 
tions, the first touch them very closely.” A son or nephew in the 
Indian Civil Service has more effect on the vote of a gentleman 
than considerations of justice and broad general policy. 

The foreign policy of democratic nations has been, in our 
opinion, somewhat too hastily assumed to be dictated by the 
passionate mob. It is not so long since a hot-headed American 
officer snatched from under the flag of England two rebel 
envoys. It was a time of peculiar exasperation, for America 
conceived herself to have been insulted, mocked, and sneered at 
by the English press. Society on this side of the Atlantic con- 
sidered war inevitable. The American Government would 
doubtless be desirous of keeping the peace, ‘‘but tlien you 
know,” said the Club quidnuncs, “ they cannot resist the mob.” 
The result proved that no auto<;y;atic power could have better 
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restrained popular passion and with more decided effect. There 
appeared to be in England a sort of djsappointment that the 
American mob had not read the world a practical lesson on the 
evils of democracy — a disappointment almost as great as when the 
same democratic Government shed not one drop of blood on 
the scaffold after the suppression of the mightiest rebellion in 
history. 

“ If we had a House of Commons dependent on the suffrages 
and reflecting the sentiments of uneducated and therefore sus- 
ceptible millions/' &c. &c , ‘Glow long/.' asks Mr. Greg, could 
we stave off Continental or Transatlantic hostilities, or those 
* strained relations' which are almost as obnoxious as war? 
Fancy a foreign policy dictated by an ignorant democrac 3 %'’ 
Here again, let us leave the domain of theory and descend to 
facts. Was that House chosen by an ignorant democracy that 
cheered when the Alabama broke loose on her errand of devasta- 
tion ? Was it the democratic party that constantly provoked 
the Americans by gibes and insults during their life and death 
struggle ? Were the strained relations" that cost us millions, 
and had nearly cost us a war of inconceivable disaster, whether 
wc had been victorious or the reverse, caused by the democratic 
or aristocratic party ? Were those meetings in Exeter Hall, which 
• were gathered together to protest against our intervention, and 
which were presided over by men upon whom the Times and 
Standard poured con turn el}^, crowded by aristocrats or by the 
common people? 1'he answer to these queries is so obvious 
that we need not further pursue the subject. 

Surely there are few who will dispute Mr. Greg's dictum, that 
‘*for the future our main security will be the voider diffusion of 
property, and in all such measures as will facilitate the result/' 
but we greatly fear that the moment we should stray beyond 
tills plausible generality and come to •practical* measures wo 
should widely differ. We have long held the opinion that the 
State, in its dealings with the land, should encourage its 
partition and facilitate its transfer, instead of doing the reverse. 
No man should be allowed to tie up land for unborn children. 
At present there are millions of acres in Great Britain that 
belong to no one. The occupier has a limited life interest in 
the estate, the heir has a limited expectant interest in it, and 
the unborn babe has a sort of veto on the selling of any part of 
it \ and under this blight the land becomes in a great meaeuro 
unproductive and depopulated. In no other country in the 
world are these impediments to the purchase of landed property 
by the industrious allowed, and yet we doubt not that most 
respectable people think the system little short of divine j and 
why ? Because the modern cultus of Great Britain is wealth. 
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We talk of the American worship of tKe almighty dollar ; bnt 
what is their worship to ours? They doubtless respect a j’icli 
man inordinately ; but their god is mortal. We give ours im- 
mortality. A wealthy grocer or banker who amasses a heap of 
gold is officially ennobled, he is crowned with a coronet, is 
included in the liturgy, and not only he but his offspring are 
set apart as a sacred caste, their estates protected from the 
results of their imprudence, and our whole land system forced 
into an unnatural channel to meet this curious species of 
idolatry. 

It is all very well to say that in a rich country, the land of 
which is scarce, the poor man would be unable to keep his land, 
but would seek more profitable investments. We answer, that 
theory has no right to stand in the way of practical justice. In 
other rich countries where land is scarce the anticipated result 
dpes not follow. In Belgium it is not so, nor in Germany, 
France, or Switzerland, nor indeed jn an 3 rcountr 3 ^ Tlie poor 
Englishman who is content with 2|^per cent, in the Savings 
Bank would hardly make his land pay less. Such theoretical 
paper objections to a peasant proprietorship as those usually 
urged are worthless in the presence of -flourishing peasant coin- 
mimities ih most civilized countries, 'and as long as artificial 
hindrances to the buying and selling of land exist. Remove 
these and let things take their natural course, or else show a 
valid reason why the nation should be sacrificed to an oligarchy. 

We boast of living in a free country ; we would omit the 
word country and substitute that of cities. The country districts 
of Great Britain are governed by an oligarchy more tyrannical 
than that of any European State. The land being in the hands 
of a few proprietors, these have simply put a ban upon free 
thought, either civil or religious. As a rule no landlord will 
accept a tenant who docs not profess to be a Conservative in 
politics, and a member of the Church of England. On the 
occasion of an election anything like individuality has been 
sternly weeded out ; and this going on for several generations 
has produced as abject a breed of cultivators as any despots 
could desire. Time was when at the call of the country the 
yeomen of England rose and fought and conquered her liberties. 
Their degenerate descendants would be more likely to fight as 
hirelings for any form of slavery and superstition — if, indeed, 
they could be got ' to fight at all. The country system of 
England ""is not calculated to develop anything like human 
progress ; and in this opinion even the Tinfjbes will bear us out ; 
for in its pages, and in a leading article, occur the following preg- 
nant words : “ The English live under squires, territorial poten- 
tates, extensive employers, and local oligarchs ; and under this 
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regime they endure *an amount of positive tyranny, or negative 
neglect that they would not find surpassed under the most 
despotic system of the Continent.’" 

Tlie subject of the second essay in Mr. Greg’s volume, is ^^The 
approaching Industrial Exhaustion or Decline of Great Britain.” 
He asserts that the captains of industry already detect symptoms 
hidden from the inexperienced and unlearned of this approach- 
ing decline. The advantages that have given us our manufacture 
ing supremacy are stated to be three : — 

1. Abundant coal and iron. 

2. Indefatigable industry and ^vorhaanship, blended skill 
and conscientiousness. 

3. Our enormous command of capital. 

Mr. Greg asserts that our coal is in process of exhaustion, and 
that “our artizans work shorter hours, less steadily and con- 
scientiously than formerly, while the skilled labour and enterprise 
of other nations are improving and the “ cost of production 
of our manufactured articles is increasing both positively and in 
comparison with competing countries.” But Mr. Greg admits 
that our capital is more enormous than ever, and that an 
astonishing expansion and elasticity of our foreign trade has 
taken place during the last decade, which he thinks proves 
nothing but that the operation of these causes has not yet become 
* apparent, “ their effect being as yet only inchoate or concealed 
by the counteraction of other agencies.” 

Provided these causes continue to be counteracted by other 
agencies, we have, as it seems to us, no need for alarm, since it 
may be presumed that other agencies may increase in strength 
as well as the peccant causes. For example, more hopeful people 
think that the loss arising from the shorter hours of our work- 
men may be counterbalanced by more vigour and inteUigence 
arising from the opportunity of rest and self-education ; for, 
however deplorably the present race of workmen maj^ misapply 
these advantages, surely we may hope for some improvement, in 
the future. 

We see the old question^ ^Irise here of free labour versus 
slavery. It is not long since the laws which regulated our 
working classes, especially the miners, actually reduced them to 
a species of slavery ; the change from that degraded condition 
has of late years been rapid. No wonder that the self-improve- 
ment of these labourers, whose mothers, nearly naked, were 
yoked to underground trucks, should not be as complex and 
rapid as one would desire. Still, as freje labour answers best in 
the tropics, we may hope it will do so here. 

The exhaustion of coal is treated of by Mr. Greg in a 
thoroughly fair and scientific manner, leaving nothing to com- 
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plain of, unless it be the very dark view Qf the future to which 
we are presented. In these days of ma^ellous scientific dis- 
covery it is scarcely the over-sanguine who hope that the means 
of economizing the consumption of coal (which still continues 
recklessly extravagant, both in our houses and factories), and the 
use of other sources of motive power, may be the product of inven- 
tion stimulated by dearness of fuel. Such changes would doubtless 
deprive us of our comparative monopoly of manufacturing 
power, but would still leave us our enormous capital, and that 
superiority in thoroughness and capacity of labour best known 
to those who have had experience with both English and foreign 
workmen. To harp on the fact that our supply of coal is not 
inexhaustible, that after many generations coal will be worked 
out, is surely adding unnecessarily to our anxieties, which are 
enough to occupy us for this generation. Those dire questions, 
and many others which we dream not of, will have to be dealt 
with by the statesmen of 2074. 

In discussing the question of diminished production as the 
result of the reduced hours of work, and the rules of trades 
unions, Mr. Greg seems to predict that our workmen will go 
from bad to worse, and destroy the industry of the country. He 
does not seem to take into account the fact that great changes 
in the organization of industry through which we are passing^ 
are inevitably attended by painful and even dangerous crises,* 
but that workmen collectively* have often as enlightened a view 
of circumstances as the masters, and are quite as ready to hear 
reason and to submit to self-denying privatmns. How often of 
late have we not seen workmen agree to a 10 per cent, reduction 
in their wages. Possibly a diminution of hours of work involves 
a certain decrease of production ] and what then ? There are 
limits to the workmen’s claims, and we venture to assert that 
these claims (with certain exceptions) have not been unreason- 
able, and cannot, in the face of increased exports, be said to have 
injured British manufactures. 

Mr. Greg is eloquent on the mischievous operation of some 
of the less enlightened proceedings of trades unions in still 
further increasing the cost of production in this country. The 
benefit of trades unions has been immense — without them the 
condition of the workmen would be deplorable ; but no one can 
assert that their rules have always been wise. They betray too 
often the ignorant and exclusive spirit of the middle ages ; and 
in some cases even a dishonesty equal to that of our legal trades 
union, which imposes on a man seeking opinion to pay a fee 
to an attorney as well as to a barrister. Perhaps mechanics may 
have taken the example of those above them in the social scale. 

The colliers,^’ it is said, are now, under the direction of their 
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leaders, striving directly and avo\xedly to keep tip the late 
high price of coal, and thus to paralyse the iron trade and 
many other industiies, as well as harass every householder 
throughout the kingdom (the poor far more than the rich), 
by artificially restricting the output*' Why single out the 
colliers for blame when the ironmasters have their combina- 
tions throughout Europe for precisely the same ends ? We do 
not defend the colliers, nor do we condemn them ; we only object 
to the working men being singled out for reprobation when 
their betters set the example. Moreover, if these movements were 
confined to England, there would be more cause for anxiety ; 
but trades unions, strikes, lock-outs, and all such industrial wars 
arc as comuion on fhe Continent and America as here, so that 
the j)res 3 ure on commerce is like that of the atmosphere, it is 
equalized throughout civilized countries. Mr. Greg, referring 
to this says : “ But if their artizans are no wiser than ours, 
their Governments, so far at least, are stronger." As he speaks 
of our most formidable rival being the United States," we 
presume he means that a Republic is a stronger Government 
than a Monarchy. But in a question of strikes, what is a 
strong Government to do ? Surely, we cannot go back to the 
policy of our forefathers and fix the rate of wages? The func- 
iion of a Government is to keepmrder, not to compel any par- 
ticular class to sell its labour at less than the market price. 
Mr. Greg utters a truism when he say% that, Our operatives 
and artizans, will not be driven to be more disciplined and 
amenable to work longer hours, and to be content with lower 
wages, except under the unmUtaheahlepreamre of adversity'' 
Neither, we take it, would Mr. Greg except under the same 
pressure. 

. The .third part of Mr. Greg's book treats of our National Reli- 
gion and the dangers we incur from the divorce of the intellect of 
the nation from its religion. The eloquence, boldness, and beauty 
of this part are especially admirable. It is well thought out and 
most of it we believe to be uilanswerable. “ The religion of the 
nation," he says, ** ought to be the embodiment of its highest 
intelligence in the most solemn moments of that intelligence. 
It should be, if not the outcome, at least in harmony with the 
outcome, of the deepest thoughts, the richest experience, the 
widest culture, the finest intuitions of the best and wisest minds 
that the nation counts among its children.^' **But at least 
the religion of a nation, its creed, its notions conoerning supernal 
natures, and invisible things, its views of God and a future life, in 
short, ought to be such as the noblest and most enlightened 
intelligence of the nation can ccHrdially acewt and embrace ; 
and will not either last or guide, govern, purify and devate the 
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nation if it be not/' Mr. Greg boldly alleges (and whd will con- 
tradict him ?) that the highest intelligence of thcf nation has 
long since repudiated the national religion, not openly and 
honestly, but passively, so as to produce a widespread hypocrisy, 
and moreover a grave and undeniable peril to the nation. 

The mass of the people, on the contrary, he alleges to be 
sincere though inconsistent believers. He admits them to be 
utterly illogical, and their practice to be what Christ would be 
unable to recognise as his teaching, but he credits many of them 
with a genuine Christian spirit, and these have modified the 
social aspect of the nation. We may remark in passing that 
this genuine Christian spirit,” if it means humility, returning 
good for evil, tloing unto others as we would be dono^by, &c., 
may be Christian Spirit, but it would be more correct to call it a 
religious spirit, as it belongs to and is inculcated by religions 
more ancient than Christianity itself. 

Mr. Greg admits the existence of great religious activity too. 

“ The nation’s religion has long stood in the way of the nation s 
education. The Church is at least vigorous and aggressive.” 
Still he thinks that all this is not inconsistent with the fact that 
the intellect of the nation is breaking away from the old moor- 
ings of creeds, dogmas, and churches. 

Few can deny this assertion*, but to us it seems that we ar^ 
far from having agreed upon the definition of religion and Chris- 
tianity. A hundred s<4cts squabble over the latter. We much 
doubt if the finest intelligences are divorced intellectually from 
the principles that were preached by Jesus on the Mount, and 
which had long before been inculcated by some of the greatest 
teachers of mankind. But how do these accord with the 
monstrous dogmas of the Churches, repugnant too often to 
human reason, enforced on weak miiids by the threat of damnar 
tion, and of at least social ostracism in this world ? How do the 
teachers of ihe Church place themselves with regard to the 
ever new discoveries of science ? When geologists show us by 
the clearest proofs and reasoning* that this world is of an age 
beyond human calculation, their pulpits resound with anathemas’* 
against those patient workers after truth, because the results of 
their researches do not accord with the writings of some un- 
known and semi-barbarous Hebrew whose book has been pro- 
nounced sacred and inspired by^some conclave of ignorant and 
semi-barbarous monks and priests. When, however, the intelli- 
gence of the people cannot resist the proofs of geologist^ then 
the preachers adopt a non-natural readings of their scriptures, 
and translate days into “ periods'' Ojr “ ages." Take again 
the ordinary position of the National and Christian Church 
during any great political questions involving morality. When 
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the consci'&nce of the nation was touched' by the infernal borrora 
of the slave trade, what part in that struggle did the Bisbopa 
and Priests of the Anglican Church take ? were their voides 
heard loudly denouncing the inhuman traffic ? On the contraryi 
without actually defending it, their votes and silent influence 
(with but few noble exceptions) were all on the side of wealth 
and slavery. 

In quite modern times again, when the horrible institution of 
slavery in the Southern States (which for its preservation 
required penal laws against instruction, and burning alive as 
one of its punishments) was on its defence, the so-called 
Christian pulpits of those States rang with denun^ations against 
any form of abolition, and the mass of our clergy here were 
unquestionably firm adherents of the Southern planters. It is 
almost too disgusting to reflect on the part they took in the 
revolting Jamaica question. 

Take too the ordinary practices of the Christian Church, its 
avowed simony, its greed of and respect for wealth in strange 
contrast to the preachings of Christ, its furious electioneering 
practices, and then let us ask how can intelligent people regard 
it as anything but a purely political institution, one oi the bul- 
warks it is thought of order, inasmuch as the parson holds out 
the hope of a better world to keep men contended with their 
foul hovels in this, and threatens them with eternal punishment 
in the next, if they are spiritually or otherwise insubordinate. 
There are of course*certain enlightened men in the Church who 
“ modify, volatilize, ignore, eliminate,’’ the grossest supersti- 
tions of the Church, but how are these large-minded men 
regarded by their brethren ? Let Dean Stanley appear on the 
platform of St. James’s Hall at a clerical meeting, and you have 
an uproar of groans and hisses that would do honour to an 
election mob. 

Mr. Greg thinks a large proportion of the operative classes in 
towns are total unbelievers, and these not the reckless and 
intemperate, but the best of the skilled workmen. Seeing the 
extraordinary influence of the Methodist and other forms of 
Dissent, we are constrained to doubt this assumption, but there 
is certainly a large number of the best of the workmen whose 
faith is fax from orthodox. Still when the writer fears so intensely 
the effects of the proletariat ceasing to believe that a capricious 
God has ordained ^heir lot in this life with the intention of 
making up for it in the next, we cannot but join issue with him. 

If really and truly our system of morality be based on hypo- 
crisy and falsehood, the danger lies in its continuance. Is it good 
for any class of mankind to be contented with a foul unhealthy 
life, crowded in hovels and starved in body andt niind, because 
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their priests tell them (without being able to prove their asser- 
tion), that their wretched lot' is to be changed hereafter, for 
something more glorious? Is content under such circumstances 
to be desired ? Is it not fatal to enterprise, industry, even to 
providence ? 

But if every working-man were to discard what is called 
Christianity to-morrow, where would be^^he danger ? Would 
they on that account throw over morality ? How is it then that 
since, according to Mr. Greg, the best of the skilled workmen, 
probably the majority,^' are already unbelievers, they are not 
also criminals. The contrary is notoriously the case. Nay, if 
you would hme a body of men absolutely orthodox, you will 
nnd it in our largest prisons.;* not that we would quote these 
criminals as religious men, or as discrediting in any way the 
Established Church to which most of fhem nominally belong, 
but as a proof that morality, on which all societies are based, is 
absolutely distinct,, from any .particular form of religion. The 
orthodox clergy of the Southern Church never quoted the Eighth 
Commandment to the ruffians who stole the slaves from their 
homes in Africa, but applied it only to such men as John 
Brown, who helped them to be free. Our own clergy,- who as- 
sisted to impose on a Catholic country a Protestant Church, 
quietly ignored the precept do unto others as ye would tlicy 
should do unto you.’" 

We cannot but think that the* widest poUce influence” of 
the Gospel has been^somewhat exaggerated.^ True, the compen- 
sation doctrine of a better life for the poor has been made much 
of, but those who attend Church will also read the more than 
doubtful morals of the Old Testament, They will hear the 
hideous tales of L<5t and his daughters, Judah and Tamar, the 
massacre of the Shecheraites, the Levit'e of Ephraim, David 
and Bathsheba, Amnon and his sister, &c. They will hear of 
the Deity as a consenting party to infamous deeds. They will be 
edified by the history of Jacob, who is represented as being 
specially blessed by the Deity, ‘but at the same time a liar, a 
trickster, and a scoundrel who fot gain basely deceived a blinli 
old father. Will it then be for good or evil when the poor man 
wakes up v^ith a start to the bewildering conviction that if 
he is to rest, to be happy, to enjoy his fair share of the sun- 
shine and the warmth of life, he must dp it now here at once, 
without a mommies delay f We do nft believe that there 
would be at once a great change in the life of the peasant or 
proletariat. In the first place we doubt that 'Christianity, such 
as he has learned, has had so great an influence on bis morak 
All travellers beyond Christendom will agree with us that 
our poor are not the most virtuous in the world. A Moslem 
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village is far .more cleanly, decent, and chaste than an ordinary 
English hamlet despite the bad government of the former. The 
war of the sects has kept the Englishman ignorant, he has lived 
and does live under as despotic authority in his village as any 
Asiatic hind, and the habits of*servile deference and unthink- 
ing passive obedience to the powers that be are not broken in a . 
day, a year, or a generation. Slowly and gradually he would 
be enlightened as to what was false and unreliable, and surely 
we may assume that ideas of justice, fairness, in sl^prt, of the 
morality on which all societies are based, would grow up and 
replace worn-out ci;eeds. 

When the change indicated' by Mr. Greg shall have come 
over the religious belief of tllfe forking classes, the burden of 
protecting our anomalous and unequal system, and of main- 
taining the social hierarchy as it now exist^hitherto sustained 
by the belief in a compen'^ting world hereafter, by the fotce of 
ancestral sentiment and habit, and by the atdised force of govern- 
ment and law, i.e., by the three in combination — will be thrown 
upon the two last powers exclusively,” one being weakened and 
the other deliberately undermined. 

It appears to us that the writer lays too much stress on the 
idea that Society has hitherto been kept in torder mainly by 
oi^thodox religions, and especially by the teachings of those 
religions. Doubtless religions have had immense effects on the 
human race, hecatombs of slaughtered and tortured victims 
marking history at every stage, but the bases of morality, as we 
have formerly remarked, have always stood firm (during peace at 
least), being built upon the experience of mankind, indepen- 
dent of so called revelations. Doubtless the Conservatives of OUr 
day, who think that our present English organisation, so 
pleasant to the rich, is the best of all possible systems, may 
well dread any symptoms of change. It may occur to the poor 
man to ask why the estate of an insolvent Duke should be pre- 
served from the hammer in order to keep up that particular 
family, as if no better could found; it may occur to ask why 
such absolute property in our land should be allowed as to 
encourage the deportation of peasants to make room for deer. 
The usefulness or necessity of an established sect, whose chief 
function is that of a Conservative political association, will 
doubtless be more yrgently asked as time goes on, and the 
question why a certain number of eldest sons m certain families 
should by Divine Kight be allowed to veto our legislation may 
and doubtless will bo menacingly asked — and what then ? Other 
nations live, flourish, and are happy without these mena^ 
institutions, why then should not we? We may hope that the 
influence of a better education and more enlightenment may 
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teach these privileged persons wisdom and self-denial, in the 
absence of which is our only danger. 

As Mr. Greg sa^s, “at least we may remedy those more 
flagrant discrepancies which no logic can defend, and no sophis- 
tries can gild.'’ We cannot re-distribute property, but we may 
see to it that no unwise or partial laws favour unequal distri- 
bution. 




Art. V. — Aristotle. 

Aristotle. By George Grote, F.R.S. London : John Murray, 

1872 . 

T hese volumea are the last effort of the Historian of Greece. 

Begun in the year 1865, immediately on the completion 
of his work on Plato, they were carried on without pause until 
his death in the year 1871. It is needless to say that their pub- 
lication had been anxiously expected. Mr. Grote having directed 
the greater part of a laborious life to the task of representing 
the political and social history of the Hellenic world, had long 
ago proposed to himself to show the speculative activity of this 
remarkable people by a critical examination of the works of the 
chief thinkers in whom that activity culminated. His former 
volumes on Plato and the companions of Sokrates had proved 
him to be eminently fitted for this task. He had vividly realized 
the external circumstances which gave their colour to the great 
intellectual movement inaugurated by Sokrates ; he had exhi- 
bited with great breadth and minuteness the teaching of the 
immediate Sokratic school, and had placed himself, so far as a 
modern may do, at the point of view occupied by the original 
hearers of Aristotle ; and while no one regretted the precedence, 
necessary on historical grounds, given to Sokrates and Plato, it 
was felt that the work on Aristotll^ would be, in many respects, 
more congenial to the tendencies of Mr. Grote’s own mind, and 
that parts of the Aristotelian writings, the Politics and Ethics for 
example, would afford him an opportunity of exerting his powers 
on a field peculiarly his own. Had he lived to complete his 
task, these anticipations would, doubtless, have been completely 
realized. There is every probability that Cicero’s hyperbole 
would have been justified by Mr. Grote's last appearance as an 
author; famam inaenii expectatio hpminis, expectationem 
ipsius adventus aamiratioque superavit. Unhappily, this 
important work, designed, together with the Plato, to form the 
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last chapter of the History of Greece, is unfinished. How great 
a loss the readers of that history, of philosophy in general, and 
especially of Plato and Aristotle, have sustained by the author's 
death will be best understood by whoever most fully realizes the 

f )eculiar relationship between Aristotle and Plato, their points of 
ikeness and unlikeness, and the manner in which these two 
great thinkers mark the speculative tendency of Hellas, and 
illustrate the history of her people. To the vain regret with 
which we regard an incompleted whole must be added * a 
regret, not less vain, with which we survey the part which 
is incomplete. It is a noble, and, indeed, a colossal frag- 
ment, worthy in every respect of its destined place as the 
coping-stone of the greatest history of modern times. But of 
its proportions, of the finish it would at last have received 
under the author’s hand, we can only judge very imperfectly. 
One section only of Aristotle's numerous works, the “ Organon,” 
has been completed. Fragments ©f the Metaphysics remain, 
together with a most valuable analysis ‘of the De Anima. The 
rest is a blank. The Poetics, the Rhetoric, the Ethics, the Poli- 
tics and the Physical works, properly so called, aise all wanting. 
Had Mr. Qrote lived to carry out his intentfon we should have 
had a critical and exegetical commentary on Aristotle, written 
on the level of modern scholarship, and containing the results of 
the most recent discussions on the various philosophical ques- 
tions which arise in the course of such a work. Nor can we 
doubt that, merely as a commentary, it would have ranked high 
among the similar works of the most distinguished men of the 
Greek, Arabian, and Latin Schools. Whether Albertus, Averroes, 
or Alexander Aphrodisiensis would have been compelled to sur- 
render their titles to Mr. Grote it is impossible to say ; but of the 
relative value of their works and his, considered as an aid to 
understanding Aristotle, there can be no question whatever. 

No one who is aware of the part which the Aristotelian doctrine 
has been made to play in theological, metaphysical, and logical 
controversies, will doubt that there is room, even in the present 
day, for an elimination of foreign matter.^ It will be considered 
by many more doubtful whether it is worth while to restate in its 
original form a theory which, whatever its merits in the fourth 
century before Christ, cannot now be accepted either as complete 
or satisfactory. But apart from the historical interest which 
attaches to the first attempt of which we have any record to 
reduce our Imowledge to a systematic whole, there are good 
reasons why Aristotle should be studied, both as a disciplinary 
exercise and as ao instrument of general culture. Not only the 
language of mental science, but that of common life, owes much 
to this original and discriminating thinker who so constantly 
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practised his own rule of ‘'coining w6rds for the sake of 
clearness/'* Many distinctions generally recognised, but not 
precisely expressed, have received from him an appropriate name. 
The language of Logic is almost entirely the language of 
Aristotle; the language of Metaphysics is in the main his 
language ; that of Moral Philosophy differs, where it differs, for 
the worse. As Trendelenberg justly remarks : Nullum fere erit 
nomen a 2)hilo8oph4sfrequentatum quin ad Aristotdem redeaL 
To those, therefore, who wish to avoid the confusiop arising from 
calling unlike things by a common name — a confusion which the 
English language somewhat encourages, and to which, more than 
to any other single caSlse, inaccurate thinking is due — there can 
be no better exercise than a familiarity with the Aristotelian 
form of expression. And for ihis reason alone Aristotle deserves 
to be included in the list of standard works whose fStudy forms 
part of a liberal education. The elements of. his logic, as 
adapted by Professor Trendelenberg for the >schools of Prussia, 
would be a valuable supplement to the study of Euclid. His 
moral treatises are marked by a manly good sense and a freedom 
from theoretic .extravagance which make them an excellent pre- 
paration for the business of active life. On many subjects we 
cannot acquit Aristotle from the charge of loose, ill-considered 
and one-sided statement. But ho had studied men, and in his 
analysis of moral motive and action he shows a broad anci 
judicial spirit. Neither the brilliant paradoxes of the Academy, 
nor the formal demonstrations of the Cyrenaics made him forget 
that human actions must, after all, be judged by a human 
standard, and that in determining the moral qualities of acts we 
must be guided by that experience which forms the test of 
judgment in the ordinary affairs of life. As we have before 
observed, Mr. Grote’s work is complete in one part only, and it 
is with reference to this part that we propose to examine it. 
This article will therefore be mainly devoted to a consideration 
of the Organon, as interpreted and commented upon by Mr. 
Qrote. But before entering upon this subject we shall give the 
substance of the two important chapters on the Life and Canon 
of Aristotle, which form the introduction to the work before us. 

In his first chapter Mr. Grote gives us tlie personal history of 
Aristotle. The industry of modern scholars has long since col- 
lected all the facts which can be deemed authentic, together 
with all the anecdotes, scandalous and laudatory, current in an- 
tiquity respecting the founder of the Peripatetic school. These 
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materials are arranged and sifted with the skill which long 
practice in similar work had made habitual to Mr. Grote, We 
learn that Aristotle was born about the beginning of the fourth 
century before Christ at Stageira in Thrace. His father, 
Nicomachus, was a distinguished medical practitioner of the 
heroic Asclepiad clan, -the confidential friend and professional 
attendant of the Macedonian Amyntas, the father of Philip. 
Nicomachus possessed, and probably constructed, a building 
devoted to medical and surgical practice, in which his drugs and 
instruments were kept, where the anatomical studies mentioned 
by Galen as tho traditional teaching of the Asclepiads were 
carried on, where also medicines were compounded and the more 
important operations performed. Such a building is described 
by Hippocrates, and it must have closely resembled the surgery 
of a general practitioner in an English country town at this day. 
After his father’s death Aristotle carried on the practice to 
which he bad succeeded in this surgery. He retired from .the 
profession at the age of thirty, shut up the building and joined 
the school of Plato at Athens. Thus ended the first phase of 
Aristotle’s life — his purely special and professional career. Its 
influence on the bent of his mind must have been great. So 
much so that we fool inclined, on the internal evidence of his 
writings alone, to reject another story said to be vouched by 
good witnesses which omits all account of a preliminary trial of the 
medical profession. Allusions to medical practice are so frequent 
in Aristotle, and occur so spontaneously in the way of illustration 
and ‘argument, that* it’ is difficult not to believe him speaking 
from experience. It may be added that sometimes the pre- 
judices of tho practitioner are visible, as for instance in a well 
known passage,*^* in which he compares those who listeu'to moral 
discourses without putting the precepts into practice, to patients 
who hear all that their doctor has to say, but carry out none of his 
directions ; a man will never get well who treats himself thus/* 
adds Aristotle, innocently evidently from the professional point of 
view. 

For the next fifteen years Aristotle continued at Athens pro- 
fiting by the society and lectures of Plato. . On the death of Plato 
in the year 34^7 B.c., Aristotle quitted Athens, accompanied by 
Xenocrates, and on the invitation of Hermeias,a friend and former 
fellow-pupii in the school of Plato, took up his residence in the 
Mysian town of Atarneus over which Hermeias ruled. Whilst 
there he married Pythias, the niece or adopts daughter of 
Hermeiaa Two or three years after the death of Hermeiae he 
was invited by Philip into Macedonia to become the tutor of 
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Alexander. He continued in this capacity until Alexander's 
accession in the year 336 B.C., and in the next year he went to 
Athens and established a new school in the gymnasium attached 
to the temple of Apollo on the eastern side of the city, ever 
afterwards memorabWas the Lyceum. In that school for the 
succeeding twelve years, during which Alexander was engaged 
in the conquest of the East, Aristotle continued to lecture and 
teach. In the year 323 B.C. Alexander suddenly died, and an out- 
burst of anti-Macedonian feeling took place at Athens, the effect 
of which as bearing upon the position of Aristotle is elaborately 
explained by Mr. Grote. It gave an opportimity to the party, 
considerable in point of numbers, which was hostile to Aristotle 
to make a public attack on him. He was accordingly indicted 
for impiety at the instance of one Eurymedon the Hierophant, 
as Sokrates had been accused before him and on very similar 
grounds. He retired to Chalcis in Euboea, leaving his school and 
library at Athens under the care of Theophrastus, intending, as 
Mr. Grote surmises, to return to Athens when the storm had 
blown over. He died, however, shortly afterwards in September 
322 B.c. at th%age of 68 or 70 years. Such are the brief outlines 
of the life of a man who has exercised a greater influence on 
the cause of abstract speculation than any other thinker of 
ancient or modern times. • 

Mr. Grote proceeds in his second chapter to the examination 
of the Aristotelian Canon. The subject is one of well-known 
diflSculty, and in the present state of the evidence no deci^sion 
can be accepted as final. But no part of the volumes before us 
better deserves reading than this second chapter, which is full 
of interest to scholars, and affords the general reader an excellent 
example of the difficulties which have to be overcome in settling 
questions relative to the authenticity of the ancient tests. We 
shall accordingly summarize the chief statements and conclusions 
contained in it. Mr. Grote begins by pointing out that there are 
in fact two distinct lists of works entitled with the name of 
Aristotle. (1). Those contained in the edition of Andronikus, 
put forth in the generation between the death of Cicero and 
the Christian Era, and which forms the foundation of the 
editions we now possess; and (2). Those mentioned in the 
Catalogue given by Diogenes Laertius, a writer on the History 
of Philosophy, whose date is uncertain, but who lived not 
earlier than the second century after Cfirist, and who probably 
framed his Catalogue from the titles of such Aristotelian 
books as were contained in the Alexandrian Library. 

Of these two independent enumerations of the works of Aristotle 
it is to be observed, that tne greater number of the treatises 
comprised in No. 1 are not specified in No. 2; an<^that 
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No. 2 omits the titles of various works not now extant, but 
which Aristotle himself informs us he really composed. And 
this is not the only diflSculty. 

“ Both Cicero and other writers of the century subsequent to him 
(Dionysius Hal., Quintilian, &c.) make reference to Aristotle, and 
especially to his dialogues, of which none have been preserved, though 
the titles of several are given in the two catalogues mentioned above. 
These writers bestow much encomium on the style of Aristotle ; but 
what is remarkable is, that they ascribe to it attributes which even 
his warmest admirers will hardly find in the Aristotelian works now 
remaining. Cicero extols the sweetness, the abundance, the varict}^ 
the rhetorical force which he discovered in Aristotle’s writings; he 
even goes so far as to employ the phrase Jlamen orationis aureum (a 
golden stream of speech) in characterizing the Aristotelian stylo. 
Such predicates may have been correct ; indeed, were doubtless correct 
in regard to the dialogues, and perhaps to other lost works of 
Aristotle.; but they describe exactly the opposite of wluit we find in 
all the works preserved. With most of these (except the ‘ History 
of Animals’) Cicero "nianifests no acquaintance ; and some of the best 
modern critics declare him to have been ignorant of them.” 

These diflSculties have been resolved by opposite hypotheses. 
A critic quoted by Mr. Grote, Valentine Rose, considers tiiat the 
works enumerated in the catalogue of Diogenes (No. 2) were 
not composed by Aristotle but by various unknown members of 
his school. This judgment, which would impeach the genuine- 
ness of the first five books of the Nikomachean Ethics, has not 
been generally accepted. Heitz urges to the contrary, that the 
internal evidence leads to the conclusion that the works men- 
tioned in the catalogue are the true works of Aristotle, and that 
most of the works we possess and which are due to the edition 
of Andronikus are spurious. To neither of these hypotheses 
does Mr. Grote assent. He sees no ground for distrusting the 
catalogue given by Diogenes as in the main an enumeration of 
the genuine works of Aristotle, collected from .time to time 
and lodged in some great library, probably that of Alexandria, 
He reconciles the want of agreement between that catalogue and 
the edition of Andronikus, and escapes the difficulty arising 
from the fact that Cicero, Plutarch, Athenceus, and other ancient 
authors seem to have been unacquainted with the works con- 
tained in his edition, by accepting the story told by Strabo as to 
the fate of Aristotle's library. This story, if true, does no doubt 
dispose of part of the difficulty, but of pa»*t only,* The account 
is shortly this. Theophrastus, the successor of Aristotle in the 
school at the Lykeium, possessed a valuable collection of books, 
containing among other treasures Aristotle's own library and origi- 
nal MSS. Theophrastus bequeathed his entiriNKillection to one 
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Neleus^ who removed it from Athens to his residence at Skepsis 
near the Troad, and no great distance from Atarneus, where 
Aristotle had formerly resided as the guest of Hermeias. 
Skepsis formed part of the region subject to the kings of Perga- 
mus, who about the year 250 B.C. commenced to form a great 
library. The Attalid kings seem to have had too much of the 
spirit of book cfollectors to think any harm of stealing a MS, 
They adopted, and perhaps originated the rule now fully recog- 
nised, that a MS. belongs of right to any one who has once, no 
matter how, possessed himself of it, and their feeling was so well 
known that the heirs of Neleus took the precaution of hiding 
their literary treasures in a cellar (jcard yf/c Siufpvyt rivl), where 
they remained for over a century subject to great injury. On 
the death of the last of these kings in 133 B.c. the MSS. wem 
brought out and subsequently sold to a wealthy Peripatetic 
scholar named Apellicon. The manuscripts and library both of 
Aristotle and Theophrastus were thus about 100 B.<r opened 
to the learned world for the first time since 287 B.C. On the 
.capture of Athens by Sylla in 86 B.c. the library of Apellicon was 
carried to Rome, where Andronik us obtained access to the 
Aristotelian writings contained in it, and published an edition 
of the philosopher's works with an aciended text and a fresh 
arrangement of the treatises. , 


“ The purpose of Aiidronikus,’* writes Mr. Grote, ‘^was not simply 
to make a catalogue (as Hermippus had done at Alexandria), but to 
render a much greater service, which no critic could render without 
having access to original MSS., namely, to obtain a correct text of the 
books actually before him, to arrange these books in proper order, and 
then to publish and explain them, but to take no account of other 
Aristotelian works in the Alexandrine library or elsewhere. The 
Aristotelian philosophy thus passed into a new phase. Our editions 
of Aristotle may be considered as taking their date from this critical 
effort of Andronikus, with or without subsequent modifications by 
others as the case may be.*' 

While, therefore, we know Aristotle chiefly through the 
more difficult and abstruse treatises contained in the 
editio prineeps of Andronikus, ancient scholars, inchiding 
Cicero and all of an earlier date, knew him chiefly from the ramre 
* popular works, copies of which had from the attraction of their 
style or subject matter got into circulation in the lifetime of their 
author, and some of ^hich were preserved in the school, or had 
found their way into the Alexandrine library. It is possible, 
though Mr. Grote does not expressly suggest it, that of these 
works so circulated as Aristotle’s some were merely notes or 
recollections of lectures shaped by Theophrastus, who was cele- 
brat^d for the el<^nce of his style. This would help to account 
for the marked discrepancy, as regards literary finish, which 
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exists between the works Cicero read and those we read. Too 
much should not be made of those differences ; for examples of 
excellent and even of poetically beautiful writing are to be found 
in our Aristotle, and apart from this, it is sufficiently common to 
find the same writer .varying in the most marked oegree in the 
form of his composition at different periods of his life, or 
when engaged on different subjects. The ’general conclu- 
sion arrived at by Mr. Grote with regard to the Aristoteliair 
canon, is that there is no such strong antecedent presumption 
either in favour of this catalogue of Diogenes or the edition of 
Andronikus as may be claimed for. the Platonic canon of 
Thrasyllus ; the question of the authenticity of the individual 
treatises is in each case open to some doubt, and that doubt must 
be resolved by balancing any reasons which* can be urged against 
the treatise, and the presumption, considerable though not con- 
clusive, that the ancient critics decided rightly. 

The ej^amination of the cauon terminates at this point. Mr. 
Groto no doubt intended to supplement what he has written by 
one or more chapters devoted to an examination of the internal 
evidence furnished by Aristotle’s writings as to their authorship. 
Every scholar will regret that this most important and interesting 
part of the plan was not earried out. 3^ 

The third and succeeding chapters, to the tenth inclusive, are 
devoted to an analysis of the eight treatises collectively known 
as the Organon. This analysis is accompanied by very full illus- 
trative and critical notes containing not only references to the 
text, but where the occasion lequires, extracts from the commen- 
tators, principally of the earliest Greek and modern age, those of 
the mediaeval period being for the most part omitted. A very 
elaborate discussion on Universals and a chapter (in two parts) 
on the first principles of scientific reasoning, both placed in the 
appendix, belong to this part of the subject, as does also an un- 
finished chapter, Chapter xi., designed as an introduction to the 
Physics and Metaphysics, in which the line between Ontology 
and Dialectic is traced and their points of relation shown. An 
analysis of the De Animil forming chapter xii., and of six books 
of the Metaphy^sics and two of the De Coelo in the appendix, 
forms with an essay on Epikurus and one on the Stoics the re- 
mainder of the work. • • . 

It will be obvious from this description how far short the work 
actually is of what was intended. The exposition of the analy- 
tical and dialectical doctifee is complete with the exertion 
perhaps of an intermediate chapter, but no other part of the 
philosopher’s system is fully set forth. We shall therefore most 
usefully employ the space here at comnmnd in attempting to 
describe what Mr. Grote has done in that impdttant part of bis 
task which he has actually completed, tod the remainder of this 
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article will accordingly be devoted to his treatment of the 
Organon. 

I’his name is not sanctioned by the usage of Aristotle himself 
as the designation of any particular division of his works ; it was 
applied by Andronikus to the treatises entitled the Categories, 
the Interpretation, the Analytics, the Topics, and the Sophistical 
Refutations, on the ground that these treatises constituted an 
instrument of thought, with the use of which all must needs 
become familiar who wished to solve the problem of philosophy. 
As regards the Aristotelian philosophy this opinion is perfectly 
just ; it is impossible to understand it without an acquaintance 
with the terms, definitions, and leading principles enunciated in 
these treatises. With good reason, therefore, they have always 
stood at the head of the works of their author, and on account 
of their intrinsic importance have attracted a large share of the 
attention both of the friends and foes of his systematic teaching. 
It may be added, without injustice to anybody, that relatively 
to their importance and to the pains which Aristotle himself 
declares he bestowed upon them, none of his writings have been 
less diligently read. , They are, indeed, frequently quoted, and 
no reader of the Peripatetic philosophy is unfamiliar with* isolated 
passages and with some of the most celebrated expressions and 
definitions. But, only a small proportion of those who think it, 
worth while to make themselves acquainted with the Ethics, the 
Politics, the Rhetoric or the Poetic take the pains to familiarize 
themselves witn this group. The reason of this comparative 
neglect is twofold. In the first place it cannot be denied that 
the cardinal books of the Organon, that is lo §ay, the first and 
second Analytics and the Topics, are uninviting and in parts ex- 
ceedingly difficult. In the second place, the system expounded in 
them has been so discredited by writers of influence from Bacon 
downwards, that the stimulus to undertake^ the labour necessary 
for an acquaintance with it in its original form has been wanting. 
We express no opinion for the moment on the justice of these 
criticisms ; we propose something antecedent to criticism, namely, 
a statement of what the author of the Organon intended to set 
forth in it. 

The treatises composing the Organon are divided in the editions 
*into six : — 1. The Categories ; 2. The Hermeneia ; 3. The Prior 
Analytics ; 4. The Posterior Analytics ; 5. The Topics ; 6. The 
Sophistical Refutatioij^ Grouping them with reference to their 
subject they may be arranged as follows : — 

A. Matters preliminary to the Analysis op the Syllogism. 

(1.) The enumeration of the various significations of discon- 
nected terms of propositions — (The Categories ;) 

(2.) The classification of propositions as such — (The Hermeneia), 
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B. Analysis of the Syllogisim, 

(3.) The statement and analysis of the syllogistic process; 
that is, of the mode in which cogent inferences can be 
drawn from combined propositions — (The Prior Ana* 
lytics), 

C. Applications of the Syllogtsk. 

(4.) The epideicticr syllogism ; or, the application of the syl- 
logistic process to the data of science — (The Posterior 
Analytics), 

(5.) The dialectic syllogism ; or, the application of the '’syllo- 
gistic process to the data of probability, and of ordinary 
and usually accepted belief — (The Topics) ; including 
herein a classification of the chief sources of error to 
which the Dialectic Syllogism is liable, or to which 
it may be eouscioufely applied — (The Sophistical liefu* 
tations). 

We shall have to deal in an exceedingly summary way with 
the vast mass of debateable matter contained in these works. 
Asa matter of course we shall not occupy space by describing 
the technical system elaborated by Aristotle in them, important 
as that is, because it* can be readily ascertained by reference to 
any ordinary Manual of Logic. It is, unfortunately, necessary to 
"make a selection even of those doctrinal subjects to which pro- 
minence has been assigned by Mr. Grote. 

But before proceeding to describe, so far as#s here possible, 
the leading principles enumerated in this aggregate of treatises, 
it will be as well to make a few observations on them, as a whole. 
Their scheme ft obviously not co-extensive with logic as that 
word is now understood. It neither satisfies the requirements 
of a definition which resolves logic into the science of the laws 
of thought, nor of one which reduces it to the science of the 
laws of proof, nor yet of one which extends it to the science 
of objective existence. It centres in the syllogism. Although 
the part played by induction in the process of cognition was 
clearly discerned by Aristotle, and repeatedly and even empha- 
^tically stated, he makes no serious attempt to analyse the induc- 
tive process, nor does be point out its function as a means of 
verification and proof. Mr. Grote states this part of the case 
with much force and clearness ; — 

He (Aristotle) signalizes, with just emphasis, the universalizing 
point of view called Science or Theory ; but he regards it as emerging 
from particular facts, and as travelling downwards towards particular 
The misfortune is, that he contents himself with barely i^cognising, 
though he distinctly proclaims the necessity of the inductive part of 
this complete operation ; while he bestows elaborate care upon the 
analysis of the deductive part, and of • the rules for conducting it. 
Prom this disproportionate treatment, one half of logic is made to 
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look like the whole ; science is disjoined from experience, and is pre- 
sented as consisting in deduction alone; everything which is not 
deduction is degraded into unscientific experience; the major premig^ 
of the sy llogism being considered as part of the proof of the conclusion ; 
iind the conclusion being necessarily connected therewith, we appear 
to have acquired a locus standi, and a binding cogency such as expe- 
rience could never supply ; lastly, when Aristotle resolves induction 
into a peculiar variety of the syllogism, he appears finally to abolisli 
all its separate dignit3’' and jurisdiction” (i» 286-7)* . 

But while recognising this omission, it would be unfair to 
charge it to a defective conception, on the part of Aristotle, of 
the method of reasoning. For although ^ogic is more closely 
identified with his name than any other subject of which he 
treated, the word is not his, nor have we any reason to assume 
that, in the grbup of treatises before us, he imagined that he had 
worked out a complete logical theory, or that he distinctly aimed 
at anything more than he, in fact, accomplished — an analysis of 
the deductive mode of proof. In giving the prominence he did 
to this side of logical method, he was probably guided, in part 
at least, by the wish to supply what he felt to be a pressing want in 
his time. The essentially public life of Athens, as of the other free 
Hellenic states, and the habi t of 'determining important questions 
of civil rights and civil policy by the issue of a popular debate, 
put great power into the hands of an effective plausible speaker.* 
The data on which such a speaker reasoned, and the facts to 
which he append by way of illustration or proof, constituting, 
as they did, the common stock of opinion, prejudice, and belief 
current at the time, are not, in fact, appropriate subjects for the 
application of a strict inductive method. Th% admit, indeed, 
of being examined, sifted, and cleared of the misleading applica- 
tions to which general propositions of that class are especially 
liable. And, to a great extent, Sokrates had already performed this 
necesBary operation, in , bringing popular assertions to the test of 
what Aristotle well calls his ** inductive conversation." The tangle 
of various meanings and assertions which grow round a general 
term, obscuring its precision, and rendering it unfit to be made 
a link in a chain of reasoning, had been, to some extent, removed 
hy the dialectical labours of the Sokratic school, or, if not re- 
moved, attention had been pointedly called to this particular 
source of error* But in the course of a long debate, especially if 
the subject be one in which many speakers are engaged, there is 
at least as much chance of error on the deductive ride as on 
the side of induction. Conspicuous examples of almost every 
form of vicious inference are abundantly found in the Platonic 
dialogues, ond we cannot wonder if Kleon or Alkibiades, in 
the heat of political debate, frequently fell into misf^es 
which were not avoided by Plato in the composition of philo- 
sophical treatises. Against errors of this kind, before Aris- 
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totle wrote his Analytics, no warning sign had been put up. ** It 
is not,” he says, ‘‘that a part of this subject had been 'previously 
work^ out, and a part not, but absolutely nothing existed.”^ 
Aristotle, then, may well have considered that in supplying this 
want, and in generalizing the rules adopted by accurate deduc- 
tive thinkers, he was rendering a service to philosophy and to 
practical politics not less than the one which Sokrates na^ ren- 
dered, and complementary of it. Next to the objection of a 
total omission of the inductive analysis, the charge most fre- 
quently made against the Organon is, that it runs counter to the 
true principles of that analysis, indirectly sanctioning, if it does 
not expressly proclaim, a loose and erroneous inductive inference, 
and developing its principles without any reference to external 
fact. It is true that a scheme dealing with verbal propositions 
admits of being constructed without reference to the question 
whether the words used respond correctly or incorrectly to objects 
without the speaker. So long as terms have a precise meaning, and 
that meaning is consistently preserved, they may be legitimately 
combined, and inferences, formally correct, may be drawn, irrespec- 
tive of the question whether the inferences are verifiable or not. 

Those who represent logic as the science of the formal laws of 
thought, claim no more for it than that it does this, and they 
essign to special sciences the task of determining the material 
trutn of the propositions used. * Inasmuch, however, as Aristotle 
did not conceive the process df inference to be of thought, 
but an expression of the relations of things, he is undoubtedly 
open to the objection freemen tly raised against him, of neglecting 
material probability. “The sylld^m consists of propositions, 
propositions of words; words are the symbols of notions. If, 
therefore, the notions be confused, and carelessly abstracted from 
things, there is no solidity in the superstructure.^t And that 
this defect ran through the entire application of the syllogism by 
Aristotle ; that it forced assent and not things ; that he was 
everywhere more anxious about definitions, and the verbal aocu- 
racy of popositions, than the truth of the objects for which the 
|m>poBitions stood that hb made his physics the slave of his logic 
IS repeatedly insisted «upon by Bacon. It would not, however, 
he difficult to extract from the writings of Aristotle, and in par- 
ticular from the Organon, warnings against this error almost as 
emphatic as are to be found in the “Novum Organon” itself. 
Aristotle was perfectly well aware that words are the signs of 
things, that they ought to correspond to things, and that the 
truth of every proposition is determftied by the exactness of the 


♦ Tavnjs lijs wpayfMVtms ' gev ti d' fp frpof(€ipyda‘fifPOP, akK^ 
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correspondence between the nominal sign and the real counter- 
part.* He likens the use of language in reasoning ’to the use of 
counters in arithmetic, and observes that words are a makeshift 
only, whose use is obligatory because things themselves cannot 
be imported into discussion ; nor does he forget to point out that 
in consequence of this we are too apt to assume that the accidents 
of language rest on corresponding distinctions in that stratum of 
reality which language represents.t It is true that his practi^ 
not seldom falls short of his precept, but in view of the theoretic 
side of his system this is irrelevant. Whether he always applied 
them or not, Aristotle had singularly just views of the position 
of logic among the sciences, and of the function of language as a 
logical appliance. He looked on logic as a branch of knowledge 
dealing with a certain class of the objective manifestations of that 
many-sided eternal reality which he called Being. He looked on 
language as a conventional way of representing to ourselves these 
and other manifestations of the same reality. In opposition to 
the Platonic Kratylus, who maintained the natural adaptation of 
names to the things they signify, he lays down that speech is 
significant by convention only, regarding it as a mathematician 
does his symbols, a convenience in the process of reasoning, 
always convertible with the things it stands for, and when accu- 
rately used, always precisely representing those things and no 
others. In order, therefore, to jtfuge of the logical doctrine stated 
in the Organcu^ it is first of all ifecessary to be acquainted with 
certain facts, ot what Aristotle supposed to be facts, of existence 
considered as the substratum of which language was the inter- 
pretative symbol. Aristotle Conceived the sqj^lunary sphere, or 
portion of the universe lying immediately around us — 6 wEpi 
ripag t 6 v ai(rOrjrov tottoc — to be subject to irregular motion, and 
therefore under the dominion of Chance, while the exterior, and 
vastly greater region of the universe, lying beyond the sphere of 
the moon, was the seat of orderly and regular motion, and was 
governed by Nature operating according to fixed principles. 
Founded on this physical fact, as he conceived it to be, and 
answering to it, is the distinction between Nature and Beason, 
and between the Necessary and the Possible. His coftception of 
Science and Opinion was not one of varying degrees of exactness 
in our knowledge of the selfsame subject matter, but of different 
kinds of knowledge, whose difference depended on a correspond- 
ing difference between their respectiye subject matters. He 
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thought that corresponding to Science ti>ere was the objective 
reality of necessary matter, always regulated by uniforqa and 
constant changes, which excluded the possibility of imperteofcion 
or error — Science being the knowledge of this* reality, and pro- 
ceeding from it in the way he imagined all knowledge to proceed 
— namely, by apprehension of external objects of sense; Opinioii 
being the apprehension of objects ever changing and variable, 
and that owing to this peculiarity in its object, Opinion received 
its characteristic quality, and not in consequence of any want of 
information, or other want on the part of the observer or thinker. 
This theory of the essential objective difference between necessary 
and contingent matter pervades the whole Aristotelian doctrine, 
and, more than any single error, has confused and vitiated his 
general system. But it is In error a parte rei; it does not 
spring from a false logical method, but from an unwarrantable 
assumption of physical fact. Bacon put the saddle on the 
wrong horse in saying physicam logical auev prorsua maiicipavit, 
Aristotle's theory of proof depended upon his theory of the nature 
and constitution of external things the subject of proof. He was 
not content with a logical scheme which merely satisfied the 
exigences of dialectic, rhetoric, and other special arts. He con- 
sidered himself bound to show the consistence of his scheme with 
t^e facts of the whole order of nature, and its place in that order. 
Fully recognising the value and originality of the Sokratic point 
of view, he notes its deficiency of scope in this respegt*— Swreparove 
St TTtpt filv ra riOiKci wgayfxarivofxivov, irepl Se rtjc SXijc 
ov8iv — and he gives us on one side the epideictic syllogism, or 
deductive reasonitig applied to necessary truth ; and on the other 
side the dialectic syllogism, or deductive reasoning applied to 
contingent and probable truth. 

The groundwork of Aristotle's logical system is accordingly laid 
in the facts of the Kosmos. Logic was not in his view a branch 
of psychology, though it ha(| a psychological side ; he did not 
consider so much the mode in which we think of things as the 
mode in which things may be made known to ua And this ob- 
jective point of view is brought prominently forward in the 
Categories, and distinctly, though less markedly, in theHermeneia. 
In those two treatises he deals with the proposition, first as re« 
solved into its terms, aj^4 ^ ^ complete whole. He intro- 
duces the whole subject, pot by an analysis of mental states, but 
by an enumeration of the various manifestations of Being. Pro- 
positions affirm or deny one thing of another. This process 
when honestly performed and not vitiated by conscious error, 
states or is b(4ieved to state certain correspondences between 
things. He therefore thinks it necessary to explain m what way 
Existence or Beiag can enter into predication. The subject of 
[V0I..CIIL No. CCIII.]-New Seuies, Vol. XLVII. No. I. * H 
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the proposition is a concrete individual object, the predicate con- 
sists of some of the various attributes which he cUssij&es into 
djstinct heads. Being, he remarks, in one of its four forme, 
must be regarded with reference to this scheme ; it. manifests 
itself in the shape of a single object with various enumerated 
and classified attributes. In the Hermeneia he regards being in 
another of its manifestations as susceptible of truth and false- 
hood. He points out, not indeed in that treatise, but in the meta- 
2>ljysics, that when we speak of a proposition as true or false we are 
adding somewhat 'to the simple conception of Being, for that in 
things themselves there can be no distinction of true or false, 
such distinctions being subjective merely.* To the same pur- 
pose is the remarkable logical distu^tion between matters past 
and present and matters future. Vmlo. certain exceptions he lays 
it down that in every pair of contradictory opposites one must 
be true and the other false. But he refuses to admit this as to 
future events, on the ground that by so doing we should affirm 
the sequences in them to be all necessary, whereas we know that 
many among them depend on deliberation and volition, and are 
not necessary. Mr. Grote points out that this distinction is 
founded on Aristotle's ontological or physical doctrines respecting 
the sequence and conjunction of events." Howevet* unfounded 
in fact, it shows in a remarkable manner how deeply Aristotle 
was impressed with the conviction that logic was a science deal- 
ing with objective relations and not subjective ones. Had he 
been considering the laws under which we think, the fact that 
certain sequences depend upon those laws would have afforded 
the strongest of all reasons for including in bis system the pro- 
positions which announce them. Upon the same material dis- 
tinction is founded the difference enunciated by Aristotle be- 
tween necessary and problematical propositions, known as the 
doctrine of the modality of propositions. “ Many logicians, and 
Sir William Hamilton very emphatically, have considered the 
modality of propositions as improper to be included in the pro- 
vince of logic, and have treated the proceeding of Aristotle in 
thus including it, as one among several cases in which he had 
ti‘anscended the legitimate boundaries of his science.” The cri- 
ticism of Sir William Hamilton serves to bring out how widely 
different Aristotle's conception of logic was from his own. If 
logic be the science of the necessary law of thought, modals have 
no place in it. By including them, Aristotle has added one to the 
numerous instances which show that he considered logic as a 
science not of thought but of things. 

Plato has been described, by a not inappropriate figure of 


* Metap. V. 4, 2 — ov yap iarl rb Kal rb dKij^s ip rots irrjdypafriv, 
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apoecb^ as having carried philosophy from earth to heaven ; of 
Aristotle it may be as truly said that he brought it back again^ 
And nowhere is his tendency to reduce within the limits of ex- 

I K^rience facts which had been explained on a transcendental 
lypoihesis more clearly shown than in that theory of cognition 
which he framed in direct opposition to his great predecessor and 
teacher. One of the chief difficulties which pressed upon Plato 
and Aristotle, and upon all earli(T thinkers who had approached 
the question, was how to account for knowledge of various orders. 
Til ere are some subjects upon which all men are practically agreed, 
and on which one mans opinion would be admitted to be as good 
as another s ; of this nature are the simple facts given by the senses. 
There are other subjects on which all meu’are agreed who have 
studied the subject and know|l||^ meaning of the terms they em- 
ploy : such are the truths ot arithmetic and geometry. But 
there is a wide range of subjects susceptible of truth and false- 
hood, on which both thelnstructed and uninstructed judgments 
of mankind diverge very considerably : morals, esthetics, politics, 
belong to this order. How is knowledge on these subjects attained ? 
why do the opinions even of those who profess to have studied them 
differ, and on what common principle can we be said to “ know'' 
facts apparently so diverse as those which we learn from our senses, 
thedata of mathematics and theassumption of practical life? Plato 
cut the knot by denying that the term knowledge was applica- 
ble to the facts of sensible perception, or to any particular facts 
whatever, and by explaining our knowledge of general facts or 
universals on the hypothesis of the pre-existence of the human 
soul, and of its having beqp made acquainted in its former state 
of existence with the general or universal forms of which the 
presentations of mundane existence are only a feeble copy. The 
Platonic theory involved the following propositions : — Tliabtlie 
only real substance was the universal. That this real substance 
was not directly cognizable by any human being, existing as it 
did in a world far removed i’rom the one in which human beings 
live. .That it was cognizable indirectly only by a reminiscence 
of what had been made known to the soul in its former state of 
existence in the world of forms. That this reminiscence was 
brought about by dialectic debate, of which only a select few* 
were capable, and they only after a long and laborious training. 

Of the specific objections raised by Aristotle to this theory it 
knot necessary to speak. Mr. Grote justly says that they are 
not superior in acuteness to those which many dialectitians of 
rtiat age could have framed, or to those -that Plato himself pro*- 
duces in the Parmenides. Aristotle's merit is that he framed a 
oounter theory, and that he embodied it in an elaborate and ori- 
ginal system of logic, metaphysics, and ontology. In the Cate- 

n: 2 
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gories Aristotle joins issue with the main proposition of Platonic 
realism by bis statement that the first and only real substance 
is the particular sensible object the subject of the proposition — 
this man, this horse, this tree ; and in the same treatise the uni- 
versal is treated as removed in degrees, varying according to its 
generality from real substance, and relegated to the position of 
predicate. “ There is no doctrine,*' declares Mr. Grote, “ that he 
protests against more frequently than the ascribing of separate 
reality to the universal. The tendency to do this he signalizes 
as a natural but unfortunate illusion, lessening the beneficial 
efficacy of universal demonstrative reasoning.'*^ In the Cate- 
gories Being is considered merely in its logical aspect, its other 
modes of distinction into fundame^l and concomitant, potential 
and actual, belong to the metaphy^fe, which are closely connected 
on this subject with the logics. These distinctions, however, 
form, equally with that insisted on in the Categories, part of what 
Mr. Grote describes as a portion of that philosophical revolution 
which consisted in the displacement of the seat of reality, and 
the transfer of it from the cogitable universal to the sensible 
particular. How great that revolution was, and what important 
consequences followed from it, philosophers are occasionally apt 
to forget. The next step taken by Aristotle was not less decisive 
and fruitful in consequences. Having established the reality 
of particular objects, he proceeds to show by what process we 
ascend from these particulars to the universal propositions 
of demonstrative science and of knowledge. Of induction as 
the instrument by which the general term is arrived at, some- 
thing will presently be said ; we are# here concerned wdth the 
succession of the steps, each involving an inductive inference by 
which we mount from sensible impressions to the widest generali- 
zations of science. This succession, expressing the order of the 
development of our cognitions, was very vividly realized by 
Aristotle, and is described by him with great clearness in the 
second book of the Posterior Analytics.f All animals, he says, 
are born with a certain discriminative power ; with some the act 
of perception remains for a longer or shorter time in the mind, 
with others it does not. Those animals which are able to retain 
it are capable of a knowledge beyond that which perception 
gives. The knowledge so gained varies in different animals ac- 
cording to their various powers ; in some it reaches reason, in 
others it falls short of it. Out of perception arises memory ; out 
of repeated memories of the same thing comes esCperience, which 
is only the expression of many memories ; out of experience, or 
out of a general notion beyond the particulars constituting it. 


• Analvt. Post, i? 24;. 
t Analjt. Post. li. 19 ; Metaphy., i, 1. 
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when it has rested in the mind, we get the principle of art and 
science — of art if the principle relate to anything to be made, of 
science if it relate to existence simply. These mental habits are 
accordingly not found as distinctly marked off from each other, 
nor do they spring from other habits of greater cognitive effloacy 
— they arise from sensible perception, and we may illustrate their 
growth from what happens in the flight of an army in battle, 
where first one runaway stops, and then another, and then a 
♦third, until at last a number docile to convnand is collected,^ 
One characteristic feature of the mind is to be susceptible of 
this process. We see thus that nature presents to our senses 
only concrete and particular objects in which abstract and uni- 
versal notions lie hidden, anii^om which they are disengaged by 
a faculty of the mind appr^riate to this duty and correlating 
with them. It is plain, concludes Aristotle, that we necessarily 
arrive at our knowledge of first principles by means of induction, 
for it is thus that sensible perception generates the universal. 

The formation of general propositions out of particular instances 
by the aid of induction is thus the doctrine which Aristotle opposes 
to the Platonic hypothesis that we get at the general term by a 
shadowy recollection of a prior state of existence in which wo 
had directly contemplated universal substanoes. Aristotle takes 
a distinction between those universal propositions which conjiti- 
tute the first principles of exact or demonstrative knowledge, and 
those which form the starting points of probable knowledge, 
both with regard to the materials whence these propositions are 
respectively derived and as to the faculty of the mind by which 
the inductive process is applied to the materials. His solution of 
the difficulty to which w^e have above adverted, whence the great 
difference in knowledge of various orders ? depended in part on 
the distinction between the sphere of Nature and the sphere of 
Chance, and in part on the assumption, common to him with 
Plato, that things genericall}’ different must needs beapprehended 
by generically different functions of the mind. The mental 
function appropriate to the region of probable or indeterminate 
knowledge was called by him Sense : the mental function ap- 
propriate to the region of certain determinate knowledge he 
called Intellect or nofis.*(^ Unfortunately he has used the same 
term (aiaOrjaif;) to signify the act of perceiving, the thing 
perceived and the faculty of the mind by which perception 
takes place, and for this reason his meaning is apt to be misun- 
derstood in isolated passages, but that the result is what haU been 


* €m cVl We have adopted Mr. Grote*s paraphrase of these 
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stated cannot, we think, be disputed. The. exact relar 
tion of nohs to the principles which formed the material oa 
whicli it operated is a difficult point in the Aristotelian psycho- 
logy • 

“He certainly,” says Mr. Grote, “did not mean that the first 
principles of reasoning were novelties originated, suggested, or intro- 
duced into the soul by noetic influence. Not only does he not say 
this, but he takes pains to impress the exact contrary. In passages 
cited a few pages ^back ‘ he declares that nods in entering the sou^ 
brings nothing whatever with it ; that it is an universal potentiality 
-a capacity in regard to truth, but nothing more ; that it is in fact 
a capacity not merely for comparing and judging (tb both of which he 
recognises even the sentient soul as competent), but also for combining 
many into one, and resolving the apparent one into several ; for 
abstracting, generalizing, and selecting among the phantasms present, 
which of them should be attended to, and which should be left out of 
attention. Such is his opinion about tlie noetic functions, and he 
states ini])licitly that tlio abstract and universal not only arise from 
the concrete and particular, but are inseparable from the same really — 
separable only logically,”* 

We are now in a position to understand the capital distinction 
between induction and syllogism, so frequently alluded to, not only 
in the logical treatises, but in the other works of Aristotle. In this, 
as in so many other cases, we are indebted to him for a valuable 
contribution to the language of mental science. Both words are 
found in Plato ; syllogism in the sense of reasoning generally, or 
of abstract reasoning ;t induction without any logical 

signification whatever. These terms wei e taken up by Aristotle 
and invested with the technical meaning they have ever since con- 
tinued to bear. He defines syllogism as “ a reasoning in whicli 
some things having been posited, a something different from these 
positions necessarily follow^s from the fact of their being laid 
down.^'J The three propositions involved in this definition, taken 
together, are called a syllogism. Aristotle undertakes to show 
how such syllogisms shall be framed in order that the conclusion 
shall be necessarily true, if the premises are true ; and this he . 
does in the Prior Analytics. Although the word induction'" in 
its distinctive sense belongs to Aristotle, it was -doubtless 
borrowed from the Platonic use of the verb eirdysiv — the bringing 
in of a' number of examples for the purpose of establishing the 
desired conclusion. This process Aristotle himself signalizes as 
especially distinctive of Sokrates.§ “ There are two things,*' 

* Grote, ii. 237. 

t Theeet. p, 186, C. See Grote*s ifiato, vol. ii. p. 372, u. 
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says he, which one may fairly attribute to Sokrates, inductive 
discourse (ewaKriKovg \6yovg), and the framing of universal 
definitions/' In the hands of Sokmtes the method did apt 
amount to more than the accumulation of various instances in 
support of a general proposition. Thus, if the driver who 
understands his business is the best, and so of the steersnaan, the 
shoemaker, and the rest, it is concluded that on* any given sub- 
ject the man who understands that subject is best.* The pro- 
cess here indicated was applied by Sokrates almost exclusively 
to tliose questions of human action which formed the principal 
subjects of his discourse. He would have repudiated as strongly 
as Ilato himself the notion that the highest generalizations of 
science could be reached by any such means. In Aristotle the 
process (whether legitimate otherwise is not here the question) 
was susceptible of ho limitation. He says plainly that the 
universal propositions which form the premises of scientific 
inference, are obtained by the inductive process, and by that 
alone, and he bases this process ultimately on the facts of sen- 
sible perception, just as in tracing the ascending steps of our 
knowledge he rests on the same groundwork. 

“ It is clear,’* he observes, in the first book of the Posterior 
Analytics, that “ if any kind of sensible perception were wantii^g, some 
kind of knowledge must necessarily be wanting also, which knowledge 
we could not obtain if, as is the fact, we learn either from induction 
or by demonstrative syllogism. Now the demonstrative syllogism 
proceeds from universal propositions, and induction from particulars. 
But it is impossible for us to seethe universal otherwise than by induc- 
tion .... Draw an induction without the aid of sensible perception we 
cannot. For as sensible perception is of individual objects, in the absence 
of such perception vre cannot acquire any knowledge of those objects, 
not from universal propositions, without the aid of induction, nor 
.through induction in the absence of the perceptions of sense.”t 

This passage gives concisely Aristotle's view of the function 
of induction in his system as the means by which universal 
propositions are general, and at the same time it clearly indicates 
the source whence the inductive conclusion is derived. We see 
that induction operates through the particular facts given by 
the senses — many individual objects seen and remembered, many 
impressions received, compared, and coalescing together form 
the data on which universal propositions are built up. This 
Aristotle clearly saw, but when ne proceeds to formalize the 
process in the second book of the Posterior Analytics he involves 
his readers in the utmost obscurity. He says that induction and 
the syllogism therefr#n consists in proving the major term to 
be predicable of the middle by means of the minor — an inver- 

* Top. i. 13, ' t Analyl. Post. i. 18. 
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sion of the ordinary syllogistic method by which the major term 
is proved to be predicable of the minor by means of the middle. 
This attempt to throw induction into the syllogistic form must 
be pronounced alike complicated and unfortunate, and the 
explanation of it is probably (as Mr. GrOte suggests)* — 

“ That the syllogistic forms appear to have exercised such fascina* 
tion over his mind, that he could not be satisfied without trying to find 
some abnormal form of the syllogism to represent and give validity to 
induction. In explaining generally what the syllogism is, and what 
induction is, he informs us that the syllogism presupposes and rests 
upon the process of induction as its postulate. For there can be no 
valid syllogism without an universal proposition in one (at least) of 
, the premises ; and he declares unequivocally that universal propositions 
are obtained onl^^ through induction. *’t 

But when we turn from Aristotle’s formal enunciation of the 
inductive process to his obiter dicta upon it we get clear of this 
obscurity and we find him using language which would be 
generally accepted as just by thinkers even of the strictest 
Baconian school. He points out with almost every variety of 
exf)ression the antithesis between syllogism and induction : 
induction is the course to the turning-post of the stadium, and 
syllogism the course back ; the one is the passage from particular 
objects up to the general term and the other is the downward 
road. Induction is more persuasive, clearer, and more directly 
known ; syllogism is more cogent and of greater efficacy against 
disputants ; the one is prior by nature, the other plainer to us; — 

To us means to the large variety of individual minds, which grow 
up imperceptibly from the simple capacities of infancy to the mature 
accomplishments of adult years, each acquiring its own stock of sensible 
impressions remembered, compared, associated, and each learning a 
language, which both embodies in general terms and propositions the 
revised classification of objects, and communicates the current emo- 
tional beliefs. We all begin by being learners ; and we ascend by 
dififerent paths to those universal notions and beliefs which constitute 
the common food of the advanced intellect ; developed in some minds 
into the princi^ia of philosophy with their consequences. By nature 
or absolutely these principia are considered as prior, and as forming 
the point of departure : the advanced position is regarded as gained, 
and the march taken is not that of the novice, but that of the trained 
adult, who having already learned much, is doubly equipped either for 
learning more or Ifor teaching others ; who thus stands on a summit 
from whence he surveys nature as a classified and coherent whole, 
manifesting herself in details which he cun interpret and sometimes 
predict.” .... “ Both the two main points of Aristotle’s doctrines 
.-—the antithesis between Induction and Deduction, and the depen- 

* i. 276. f Arist. Analyt. Post. i. 276, 
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deuce of the latter process upon, premises furnished by the former,^ so 
that the two. together form the two halves of complete ratiocmatiou 
and authoritative proof — both these two are confused and darkened by 
liis attempt to present the Inductive. inference and the analogical or 
Paradeigmatic inference as two special forms of Syllogistic deduction. 
But when we put aside this attempt and adhere to Aristotle s main 
doctrine of Induction as a process antithetical to and sepai’ate from De* 
duction, yet as an essential preliminary thereto— -we see that it forms 
the basis of that complete and comprehensive system of logic recently 
elaborated in the work of Mr. John Stuart Mill. ^ The inference from 
example (i.e., from some particulars to other similar particulars) is 
distinguished by Aristotle fiom Induction, and is recognised hy him 
as the primitive intellectual energy common to all men, through 
which Induction is reached, its results he calls experience, and he 
describes it as the real guide, more essential than philosophical gen 
ralities, to exactness of performance in detail. Mr. John Mul has 
been the first to assign to experience, thus understood, its full value 
and true position in the theory of llatipcination, and to show that the 
Paradeigmatic process exhibits the prime and ultimate reality of all 
inference, the real premises and the real conclusion which inference 
connects together. Between these two is interposed the double 
process, of which Induction forms the first half and Deduction tho 
second, neither the one nor the other being indispensable to inference, 
but both of them being required as securities for scientific inference, it 
wo desire to have its correctness tested and its sufficiency certified : 
the real evidence whereby the conclusion of a syllogism is proved being 
tho minor premiss, together with (not the major premiss itself, but) 
the assemblage of particular facts from which by Induction the major 
premiss is drawn. Now Aristotle had present to his mind the con- 
ception of Inference as an entire process, enabling us from some parti- 
cular truths to discover and prove other particular truths j he 
considers it as an unscientific process, of which to a limited extent 
other animals besides man are capable, and which as operative under 
the title of experience in mature practical men, is a safer guide than 
Science amidst the doubts and difficulties of action. Upon this 
foundation he erects tho superstructure of Science ; the universal 
propositions acquired through Induction, and applied again to 
particulars or to lower generalities, tlu’ough the rules of the deductive 
syllogism.** ^ 

If therefore we set aside Aristotle^s reduction of the inductive 
inference to the syllogistic form, and attend to his practice on the 
subject, and to his view of the function of induction as the means 
by which all general terms are arrived at, we shall see how con- 
siderable an advance he made towards a true theory of cognition. 
Of the secondary use of^ induction as a means of scientific verifi- 
cation he appears to have been ignorant. But of its primary use 
as the path by which we move from the known to the unknown 
he had a far clearer conception than many of his modem critics. 
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He understood wliat is sometimes forgotten, that the process by 
which any addition is made to our knowledge must of necessity 
be one in which the eoncliision contains something that the 
materials do not contain, and that otherwise we are not adding 
to our knowledge but only restating it. If, with Aristotle, we call 
this process induction, induction must be guesswork in the first 
instance. Until verified, the new proposition, the proposition con- 
taining something previously unknown, is a guess. This guess may 
range through every degree of probability from a random shot to a 
deliberate well-directed aim, but it is not less the process de- 
scribed by Aristotle as that by which from the observation of 
definite observed particulars we infer an assertion regarding 
particulars not observed. This process, which mankind have 
always habitually used as a means of discovery, was brought into 
prominent notice by Sokrates as a means of ethical examination 
and inquiry. Not the least among Aristotle's contributions to a 
rational method, was that he laid his hand upon this instrument, 
gave it a name and declared its universal applicability to 
knowledge of every order, from the probabilities of common life 
to the highest generalizations of science. 

Here this discussion must end. We feel convinced that an 
attentive perusal of Mr. Crete's volume — the latest and most 
valuable contribution to the literature that has gathered round 
the name of Aristotle — will deepen the admiration which every 
man of education must feel for the most comprehensive and 
original mind of antiquity. Much of Aristotle's work is now 
obsolete ; much seems trite, familiar, and obvious ) but if we 
compare the state of philosophy as he found it, with the state in 
which he left it, we shall see how great was the advance, both 
positive and relative, which he effected. To borrow the language 
with which he closes his logical treatises* — we shall “ gratefully 
acknowledge what he has achieved, and pardon what he has left 
for others to accomplish." 


* A.OLvhv ap €ir] iravTu>v vfxSiP rj tS>v ^Kpoafxfpcop Zpyov rots 7ra/)aXeXft/i- 
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Art. VI.- — Charity, Pauperism, and Self-help. 

1. Fourth Report of the Commismoncp appointed to Inquire 

into Friendly and Benefit Societies, 1874. 

2. Report of the Council of the Charity Organiz ition Society 

for 1873. 

3. RepoH of the Registrar of Friendly Societies- 

poor sliall never cease out of the laud,” was said 
X ages ago, when land was “ free” and Malthus unknown. 
It was said of a chosen people,” watched over by a special 
Providence,” pasturing their flocks in fertile valleys, bright with 
the sunshine of a genial climate. Nature in those days needed 
no stimulus from “hi^h farming,” but flung her wealth with 
prodigal hand into the lap of a community whose primitive 
manners ignored fashion, and whose social life was unfevered 
by the lavish expenditure of a high civilization. 

But the possession of every natural advantage was no pre- 
ventive to want. “ The poor ” were there ; and there and 
everywhere they will never cease to exist. Century after 
century mav pass, and whatever else justifies the theory of 
evolution, the poor, still poor, continue to increase in their 
normal state, a trouble to philanthropy and an enigma to 
statesmen. They will “ never cease out of the land,” because 
human nature is weak, self-contradictory and tjierefore sinful ; 
because it is self-sufficient and indolent, and therefore ignorant 
and miscalculating ; because it is proud and ambitious, and 
therefore liable to fall. So far as poverty depends upon passion 
and error, the poor will increase pari passu with an artificial 
condition of society, for civilization intensifies the vices as well 
as the virtues of mankind. It brings together the rabblS 
rout ” of Comus, as well as the throng of the academioi. “ Circo 
and the’syrens” are there, and '' dark-vgiled Cotytto,” and the 

. “ Grisly legions that troop 

Under the sootj'^ flag of Acheron” — 

ministers and victims of the vice and immorality which tend 
to deepen and darken excusable poverty into confirmed and 
shameless pauperism. 

Now, as of old time, the social problem of that pauperism 
presses for solution. •Migionists, philanthropists, legislators, 
and last, not least in numerical array, ratepayers-^all on 
varied grounds are interested in the question \ and each, 
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according to habit or temperament, leans to one or the other of 
two modes of dealing with it ; — the one loose, improvised, and 
impulsive, the other systematic, inexorable, and mechanical : 
Charity and Law. . 

To help the poor, ^to look after the poor, to relieve want 
and assuage distress, is the pleasant theory of easy-going philan- 
thropy. Its practical application is indiscriminate almsgiving ; 
and its results are improvidence, shiftiness, idleness, and 
consequent pauperism. The theory, again, breathes sympathy, 
brotherly love, and social consideration. The reality is too 
often made up of ostentation, vanity, and conceit ; and the 
end, be the motive what it may, is mischief. This is the 
specific called Charity !*’ 

The other process is more simple and less ostensibly pleasant. 
It is one out of which faith, hope, and charity have been utterly 
crushed. It is nerveless and colourless : hard, dry, severe, and 
mechanical. It moves with the inexorable swish and thud of a 
huge steam-engine, which just as easily and quite as indifferently 
, benefits or destroys. This is what is hated, dreaded, and de- 
cried under the name of Poor Law f 

In neither of these methods, the sentimental nor the legal, 
can we trace the true spirit of St. PauVs exordium, and both 
defeat their own aim, if that aim be the elevation and improve- 
ment of the lowest stratum of society ; while each in its own 
way commits the cardinal error of undermining self-respect. 
The partizans of both have apparently yet to learn that the 
first step towards improving the condition of the poor is to gain 
their confidence. Dilettante sentimentalism is as repellent as is 
the cynicism of official facts and figures. To gain this confi* 
dence and to inspire self-respect, the foundation of which is 
independence, and whose backbone is self-help, the cue must 
be taken, not given ; and to exert permanent beneficial influ- 
ence over the poor these golden rules must be observed • 
’1st, Individual-i-To help them to help themselves ; and 2nd. 
Institutional — To test all offered assistance by (he sound com- 
mercial principle of a fai/r profit. On these two maxims .hang 
all the law and practice of sound Charity. Its vitality and its 
virtue depend upon them. Over and around them may spon- 
taneously cluster and flourish the efflorescence of tender, 
tionate sympathy and care, but they furnish the framework upon 
which all else must bang. No logic and no political economy 
can or ought to put “ the good Samaritan" into the Category of 
old world fallacies, but he who 

Hath a tear for piti^ and a hand 
Open as day to melting charity,” 
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will in his own sphere and in due time find call enough and scope 
enough for the play of kindly consideration^ without making 
his acts an advertisement for the encouragement of improvidence. 
Only he must curb impulse within the ordering of judgment, 
and in a healthy sense let I dare not, wait upon I would 

We have already aaid, that those who desire beneficially to 
aid the poor, must take the cue from tbOm as to how that 
assistance is to be given. Much of the mischief which arises 
from the well-meant feeling of the rich for the poor is owing 
to the sluggish realization of the truth that what is called poverty 
is essentially comparative. Confessedly, one man is poor with a 
thousand a year, and another man is rich with the income of 
fifty. If we seek a fixed standard in actual need, we are told 
that the basest beggar is in the poorest thing superfiuous/’ 
How little nature reaUy requires, and how much civilization 
habitually demands, would be a hard equation to adjust ; and 
if we concede in our estimate more than nature needs, we 
must also concede that every man in all that affects his own 
wants must be a law to himself. Anything therefore like a 
fixed standard, and one generally applicable, is out of the ques- 
tion. Hence, to obtrude the superfluity of the wealthy into 
juxtaposition with the poor man’s measure of need, is simply 
to. introduce a disturbing element into the healthy relation 
which should subrist between the two. And when from a vague 
nbtion of making the “Heavens more just,” some of that 
“ superflux” is carelessly bestowed in slovenly charity, it is a 
mischievous and often degrading interference with the poor 
family’s domestic economy. It excites there a chronic expec- 
tation, undermines industry, and fosters a dependent and often 
servile spirit; and under its influence frugality ceases to be 
creditable, and contentment is no longer regarded as a virtue. 

When the friendly relation which ought to exist between the 
two classes takes the loose form of indiscriminate almsgiving, 
it only tends to nourish into idleness the large shifty portion of 
the lowest poor, whose life is a chronic struggle for existence. 
In that life the quick transitions of hope and fear, of scarcity 
and surfeit, chase each other so rapidly and regularly that they 
blend like swiftrgliding prismatic rays into a colourless homo- 
geneity, and thus feeling hardens into the second nature of un- 
broken habit. 

“One half the world does not know how the other half 
lives and how can it be otherwise, when that “ other half” never 
calculates and never foresees how itself may exist ? The shifty 
management and hunte^ sharpness of the very poor spring up 
and die away on the instant. Such qualities cannot be taught, 
nor are they consciously systematized, or ever providently 
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exercised. By their fortuitous usethe poor somehow” get fed, 
like the raveus are fed, '' when they cry.” But He -who supplies 
all, yea, providently caters for the sparrow, is as little recognised 
in the process by the human outcasts as by bird and beast. 
All live on in instinctive trustfulness that to-morrow will be 
as yesterday ; and because of the faith of unthought there* is no 
rebellion against a partial providence. There is no ir-religion 
in the very poor, because there is no religion at all. Chance is 
their god, and chance provides for them, and because of the 
atheism of ignorance and their satyr nature, they drop con- 
tentedly into fatalism. 

But not in all cases, nor for ever. Thought, like conscience, 
cannot always be stilled. The higher nature of humanity will 
some time or other assert itself. Intellectual movement must, at 
times, supervene upon instinctive craving. Thought will suggest 
comparison and prompt inquiry, and stir up a sense of inequality 
and injustice. Then the consciousness of destitution comes painfully 
home ; acute suffering takes the place of the callousness of habit ; 
and recklessness and despair follow close and grim. To talk of 
moral and social law at such a time of awakening — of faith in 
God, of human sympathy and universal brotherhood — is to bid 
the wild ocean wave be still, and the sun no longer rise. Law 
means only a one-sided application of might; God is partial, 
and human sympathy is typified by the scornful casting of indis- 
criminate alms to he ri(3 of unpleasant importunity I And yet, 
disheartening and distressing* as all this is, we do not hesitate to 
say that it is vastly preferable to the treacherous quietude of 
moral stagnation. The torpor which takes the form of outward 
degradation is only socially more unsightly, but not really worse, 
than the moral torpor existing under the seeming propriety 
which makes clean the outside of the platter, and whitens the 
sepulchre, and presumes to judge those who, being tempted, sin-, 
but who, under temptation, often resist The douce folk,” 

Wha live by rule, 

Grave, ticleless blooded, calm, and cool, 

know little, if anything, of what lies beneath the death-in-life 
calm of the very poor. They have neither experience nor imagi- 
nation, and only what is seen has for them any reality^ They 
cry “ Peace, peace, when there is no peace/’ There is, as we 
have said, no actual ferment beneath the quiet surface, b ut 11 
the elements of change are there. Perfectly still water, it is 
stated, does not freeze, nor until some agitation, however slight^ 
sends the shiver of congelation over the surface. Once stirred, 
the whole conditions are altered. And so it is with humanity 
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in this abnormal and dangerous state, when Dives, jaunty, and 
full of good intentions, rushes in'' to set all right. His one 
specific is to give/' and he drops his indiscriminate alms into 
the waters of the poor man's life, and inanely wonders at the 
mischief which flows from his little act. 

Fairly, then, to deal with the social plague of pauperism the means 
should be estimated from the poor man's own standpoint ; and 
Dives cannot understand a budget of ways and means so shrivelled 
as his, and made up of items so infinitesimal. Judiciously to 
deal with circumstances so peculiar and isolated, a sympathetic 
acquaintance with the poor man's feelings, and wishes, and sur- 
rounding influences is an absolute necessity ; and to Dives all 
this is a terra incognita. The one important step to take is to 
kindle into life the poor man's self-respect. Without this be 
done there is no foundation laid for improvement ; and Dives 
tempts him into a permanent condition of eleemosynary depen- 
dence. Another essential step out of the slough of pauperism 
is to inspire hope ; and Dives’ one specific, indiscriminate 
charity, sweeps away independent endeavour by clearly showing 
that idleness, imposture, and whining importunity are qualities 
better worth cultivating than industry and frugality. 

Charity, to soothe, and please, and bless," must be such as 
St. Paul describes, and not such as Dives practises. Out of sym- 
pathy on the one hand and gratitude on the other a new bond of 
reciprocal good feeling might be formed or strengthened between 
rich and poor. But alms cast alil^e to the deserving and the 
worthless, excite only contempt in the recipient. When to the 
poor struggler, “breathless and faint" with life’s conflict, “there 
comes a certain lord, neat, trim, and fresh as a bridegroom," and 
smiles and talks, and, “ God save the mark," recommends “ par- 
maceti" as “ the sovereignest thing on earth for an inward bruise," 
what other response can be expected from the poor but Hotspur's ? 
— derision and contempt. 

To prove that we have not overrated the evil of indiscriminate 
charity, we have the fact before us of the existence of a Charity 
Organization Society. This Society has grown out of acknow- 
ledged abuses. It has been established from the well-meant 
desire to redress the .evils arising from almsgiving by individuals 
without adequate previous inquiry, and to repress mendicity by 
furnishing information as well about the recipients as of previous 
donors. Ten persons may give to one beggar ; and the Society 
proposes to stop, or moderate, or divert the charitable action of 
nine. Ten beggars may solicit alms ; and the Society sets itself 
to arrest charitable action in the cases of nine of tlmt number. 
Information may be obtained for medical institutions, or the 
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Society may act on its own account. In all this there is evidence 
that so far as this Society is concerned, system is getting the 
upper hand of impulse ; and charity organization is the process 
by which it is intended to filter sympathy through system . into 
prudential beneficence. But can it do so? Can charity be 
stripped of its grace and warmth and individuality, and still live 
on ? No doubt everything that tends to reduce it to a measured 
dole, and to deal with humapity systematically and in the con- 
crete, is effective and economical ; and organization does this. 
But everything that interposes a barrier between heart and heart, 
and chills personal sympathy, and prevents the probing of indi- 
vidual cases under these kindly influences, takes the life out of 
spontaneous action ; and to stop short of its legitimate conclusion 
— that of absolute law — is merely to dally with and complicate 
an admitted obligation. Through such an organization action 
lacks the true spirit of private benevolence, and fails to attain to 
the completeness and perfection of a national system. To the 
extent that it limits charity it does not organize it; and to the 
extent that it organizes private effort it only makes it a sort of 
rate in aid of the Poors’ Bate. Any effort to curtail indiscrimi- 
nate almsgiving must, we think, be regarded as a palliative, not 
as a remedy. 

From the period of monastic doles to the loose charity of 
the “soft tommy”* of the present day, habitual almsgiving has 
proved a social curse. It is a strong incentive to idleness and 
tice; it saps self-reliance, stifles prudence, and relaxes every 
spring of self-denying effort ; it fosters deception, and holds out 
a premium for lying ; it lays the foundation for waste, and sends 
over the length and breadth of the land trained teachers to 
initiate hypocrisy and to spread the arts and wiles of professional 
mendicancy. The evil it does is immense and enduring ; the 
good is to be measured by the chance alleviation of some real 
distress. 

* There is a story extant of a clergyman who, when visiting a sick tramp 
in a common lodging-house, found a list of the neighbouring gentry liung up 
in the waiting-room, some of whom had a black, and some a red, cross ap- 
pended to their names. Pointing to the black marks, he asked the keeper of 
the house what those meant. Oh,” she replied, them’s no givers.” “ And 
the red P’* “ Why, in course the reds is the * soft tommies.’ ” As his own 
name appeared in the latter category he altered the colour of the mark to black, 
and henceforward saved his pocket by the sacrifice of his local reputation for 
charity. 

A somewhat similar case occurred to the writer. Succeeding a benevolent 

but weak old lady as tenant of , he found the house daily beset by a stream 

of applicants for relief. Benefiting by the clergyman’s experience, he one day 
selected an intelligent-looking tramp, and by virtue of a douceur of half-a- 
crown, put him on his honour to publish the fact that “a soft tommy” no 
longer resided at - — . The tramp kept faith, and the result was satisfactory. 
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The ostentatious prevalence of indiscriminate almsgiving and 
of loose institutional relief, medical or otherwise, has become so 
clear and palpable, that the ordinary popular cry has been 
raised that something must be done/' The instinctive craving of 
a life of shiftiness, incensed and sharpened by want, has banded 
together professional mendicancy into a species of tfades' unionism. 
On the other hand, the alarmed capitalists (the benevolent 
public), taking a leaf out of the book of the workers in this 
lowest grade of industry (as masters in some others) have met 
the strength of associated idleness by a counter association, 
which goes by the name of the Charity Organization Society/’ 

The raison d’etre of this well-meant organization is, that 
mendicity, having l)eeri found to be profitable, is pushed into 
abuse ; and that money doles being so handy to stop importunity 
the duty of inquiry is neglected, to the vast encouragement 
of improvidence with its consequences. To act as a buffer to 
both importunity and impulse is the aim of the Society. Its 
spirit is philanthropical, and its administration, we boUtvtJ, 
effective ; and if only the underlying principle had boon sound, 
charity organization would have held out a fair promise of 
success as a solution of a pressing social problem. 

But the underlying principle is to improve sv^i generis what is 
radically bad, and therefore to perpetuate what ought to be eradi- 
cated ; and the perfection of its effect would bring about a dead- 
lock through contradiction. If the Society cripples charity it doeai^ 
not organize, but diminishes it ; and when it organizes private 
effort — that is, subjects it to law of some kind, it goes far to 
make it only, as we have said, a rate in aid of the Poors’ Rate, 
and this under all the disadvantagesarising from want of concert 
in aim and practice. Any mechanical means to manage and 
mete out sympathy, and to restrain the pulsations of the mighty 
natural human heart,” must end in making human nature auto- 
matic. “ The Charity Organization Society ” is performing 
before the world the grand drama of Charity. The actors are 
(dficient and the machinery good ; but it is only a play. ^ Pushed 
jusqn'au bout, it would be a performance of marionettes I 

The Society was “ formed for the purpose of organizing chari- 
table relief aod repressing mendicity,” and may be referred to 
under the short title of “The Charity Organization Society.*' 
Tliis aim and end is set forth in the first rule. But the Society 
has “ an ultimate end/* so stated in their last Report, and that 
is, “ the improvement of the condition of the London poor/’ 
Further, the Report states that “the Council have always 
organized .inquiry into the causes vf distress and poverty, as 
within the scope of the Society.” “ It was on this ground,” so 
the Report proceeds, “that early in 1873 they appointed a large 
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special committee of Members of Parliament and others to con- 
sider what action could be recommended with a view to the 
effectual and general improvement of the dwellings of the 
metropolitan poor/* A further step out of their normal course 
has been to recommend that ‘‘ Free Dispensaries should be con- 
verted into Provident Dispensaries/* and that such societies be 
affiliated to hospitals and in this connexion we welcome the 
enunciation of the fact that “ the principle which underlies the 
action of the Council with reference to Provident Dispensaries” 
was this, “ that more extensive and more lasting good is done by 
enabling persons to help themselves than by giving them poor 
relief.’* The Council has also been busy in advocating a reform 
in the mode by which the recipients of aid from several charities, 
called the Voting Charities, are chosen ; but it seems singular 
that in a report of proceedings for the year 1 87.3, and presented 
to a meeting held in March, 1874f, the action of the Council should 
be summed up in the statement that they have taken no col- 
lective action in regard to the question since the distribution of 
papers above referred to in May, 1872. But the exertions of 
the Council are not confined to subjects collateral to the purpose 
for which the Society was formed in this country. They have 
been extended to the collection of information with regard to 
the principal charitable agencies in the colonies and various 
foreign countries. The collection of this information, however, 
appears to have been made, not by the agents of the Society, but 
by the officials of the Colonial and Foreign Offices, and when 
obtained, it appears to have remained in *the hands of the 
Council undigested and unused until they were solicited (as we 
infer) “ to intrust the materials they had collected** to the com- 
petent hands of Mr. Andrew Doyle, the Poor Law Inspector ; 
and to this the Council, it is stated, gladly consented.** 

We allude to this exotic and very innocent activity as set forth 
in the last Report, to show how naturally the good sense and 
judgment of clever men break away from untenable principles 
and erroneous purposes ; and, as it were, by a species of uncon- 
scious natural selection/* seek for exercise in the pursuit of 
more legitimate objects, in more congenial fields. To inquire 
into the causes of distress and poverty; to take into consideration 
so vast and important a subject as the effectual and„ general 
improvement of the dwellings of the poor ;*' to act in regard to 
provident dispensaries on the principle that self-help is better 
than free relief f and to collect information in the colonies and 
various foreign countries ; all this is instructive, interesting, and 
valuable: ^‘C*est magnifique — mais ce n*est pas la giierre;** 
and it can hardly be called the organization of charitable relief 
in London. 
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But quitting this pleasant padding of a very able Keport, 
we have to remark, in respect of the avowed purpose of this 
Society, that it aims to organize, and so make innocuous and 
tolerable the present intolerable nuisance and social evil of indis- 
criminate charity. It tolerates and tends to perpetuate that 
which in its nature is bad, and which ought to be smitten hip 
and thigh, and whose recipients ought to be handed over, some 
to the workhouse, and some to the magistracy to be summarily 
dealt with. The Society professes to take into its keeping the 
consciences of its subscribers. It takes the responsibility of Iho 
donors off their shoulders, and along with that responsibility 
it becomes chargeable with the mischief which may spring from 
action. It is quite possible that many of those who would in 
the face of the acknowledged evil of almsgiving entirely desist 
from giving, and who would have discouraged others by the 
force of example, will, protected by the ajgis of the Society, sub- 
scribe considerable sums. Its efficiency therefore may actually 
increase the general mischief vrhile preventing cases of flagrant 
abuse. 

We have further to remark, that as the efficiency of the 
Society consists in a species of harrying and worrying, it may, 
like the Elberfeld system of close supervision, reckon up its 
results, not by the reform of individuals, but by its success in 
hunting out, and driving away, habitual recipients of charity from 
one w’^ell-organized district to a less organized, or, as vagrants 
would call it, one more charitable. Let us not be misunder- 
stood. We do not object to any proper investigation entered 
into for the purpose of preventing imposition. If organized 
inquiry he made in a kindly spirit it is decidedly the lesser of 
two evils. But ’f hat we protest against is the logic, that be- 
cause pauperism hides its head, and mendicancy seeks other and 
more congenial beats, both are diminished. Scattered they 
may be, but not necessarily lessened. The social sore when plas- 
tered neatly over and made pleasant to the sight, is not thereby 
cured. The principal result of Charity Organization in this 
respect, is to sweep the nuisance of mendicancy into corners and 
bye places ; and . what we contend for is this, that such 
must always be the result of dealing with consequences 
instead of striking at the root of an evil Half measures in 
morals, like uncertain justice, are not only illusory but positively 
cruel They promote the “try it on” system. They offer a 
premiuifl to cunning ; and by inducing a misty complicatiiou of 
nope and doubt, and a strange mixture of looseness and severity, 
they tempt the poor to risk a heavy loss in time, for a possible 
gain in money. Nothing is so really kind as an absolute cer- 
tainty and quick decision ; nothing so tends to foster a spirit of 
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calculation and forethought, as the exact results of known law ; 
and it is not going too far to say, that if the world really be- 
lieved that human solicitation could change the action of Divine 
Law, appointed and upheld * by Divine wisdom, human self- 
help would hopelessly languish, and more pauperism would be 
the inevitable consequence of more (of this sort of) piayer. 

Relief in sickness presents the case of what may be called 
chanty once removed. Such relief in itself may be justifiable ; 
but unfortunately the improvidence that neglects to lay up a 
provision for sickness may be thus strengthened into perma- 
nency. To relieve sickness, therefore, means really, in too many 
cases, to foster improvidence, just as to excuse crime because 
committed in a state of intoxication essentially justifies both. 
But Infirmaries, Hospitals, &c., are held to have a claim to be 
supported on their merits as schools for medicine and surgery. 
Moreover, institutional charity generally is supposed to hold 
out a certain protection against fraud and imposition to those who 
are too careless or busy to investigate for themselves. Further, 
there is unquestionably a certain temptation presented to 
a large and good-naturedly weak class, by the publicity 
given in the subscription list, for annual contributions and 
periodical donations. Lastly, there is no little satisfaction 
generated in the minds of Well-meaning persons, the bias of 
whose tastes is not so characterized by learning or by folly hs 
k) prompt them to “ endow a college or a cat f but w^ho 
secretly rejoice in the sublime attractions^' of posthumous 
fame, or who hope to cover a multitude of vanities, vices, and 
wasted energies by large institutional bequests. 

The amount thus variously-contributed is perfectly astound- 
ing ; and its loose and mischievous expendi^re would justify 
the hardest terms we could use in condemnation of Charity 
.taking the institutional form. The following facts and figures 
are taken from an article in this Review (January, 1874) 
entitled' Medical Charity ; its Extent and Abuse,'’* and in 
the cause of philanthropy and common sense they cannot be 
too often repeated, nor the warning they convey too often 
enforced. The income from voluntary contributions in the 
Metropolis in the year 1872, amounted to some 600,000i. The 
number of patients (not cases) approximately ascertained " 
reached a total of 1,200,000. Without reckoning any interest 
on outlay for buildings ; and taking the cost of all drugs and 
appliai^ces at wholesale prices ; and reckoning that theiinedical 


Tliis article, together with one publislied subsequently in this Meview, and 
entitled Medical Uharity ; Methods of Administering It,” has been recently 
republished as a small volume by Messrs. Trubner and Co. 
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officers find their remuneration, in part only, from money pay- 
ment, tlie medical bills of nearly one million and a (]^uarter of 
persons are annually discharged by voluntary contributions. In 
addition to this vast .improvident and pauperizing influence, a 
sum equal to nearly 8cZ. per head of the whole population of 
4,000,000 is expended annually in supporting idiots and imbe- 
ciles, and Is. per head in supporting lunatics ; and all this in 
addition to outlay for medical relief provided by the Poor Rate. 
With this expenditure, added to the 600,000^^., the total amount 
contributed by voluntary and compulsory agency for the gra- 
tuitous medical aid of all kinds in the metropolis in 1 872, reaches 
very nearly one million pounds sterling (994, 378?.). This, in 
brief, is the story of the lavish expenditure in medical charity in 
the metropolis, as given in the article we have referred to. 

Not a few subscribers to Institutional Charity contribute with 
a light heart, in the belief that the duty of personal investiga- 
tion is effectively carried out by the officers of such institutions. 
On the other hand, the duty of the medical officers of such 
institutions is to render the most efficient professional servidfe 
they can ; and they have a right to, and no doubt do, cdbsider 
that a subscriber’s recommendation of an applicant as a fit and 
proper recipient of medical assistance, furnishes an ample 
guarantee upon all extra-professional points. The theory is that 
recommendations shall be given by subscribers after proper 
investigation ; — the rule of practice unfortunately is, that indivi- 
duals will not, and that the executive cannot, make at best, 
more than the slenderest verbal inquiries, and from ihe applu 
cants themselves. In this fashion the responsibility for a right 
dispensation of the vast .resources we have enumerated drops 
into desuetude. • 

“At a conference on out-hospital relief, summoned by the 
Charity Organization Society ” (we quote from the article already 
alluded to), “Dr. Meadows stated it to be unquestionably the 
fact that the poor are now being gradually ousted out of the 
consulting-room by well-to-do persons ; and that he knew*as a 
fact that persons in the possession of incomes of 1000/. per 
annum come as out-patients to secure advice, and that the wives 
and daughters of men almost as wealthy actually borrowed tlioir 
servants dresses in order to apply as out-door patients.’’ Thcii 
follows a list, supplied by a correspondent of the Medical Times 
and Gazette, particularizing seven cases bearing out the above 
statement ; and the Chairman of the Conference, Mr. W. H* 
Smith, M.P., averred as the result of personaf investigation that 
20 per cent, of the out-patients of one large hospital “ had given 
false addresses.” Further evidence follows from provincial 
sources, making up a case, in regard to Medical charity, of 
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flagrant shameless imposition, and of scandalous perversion and 
abuse, as the result of the working of this exceptionally ap- 
proved mode of dispensing so-called ‘‘ charity 

It is with some relief that we turn from the irregularities and' 
abuses of private charity to the national organization for the 
relief of the poor. Here, at least, we may find order and 
regularity, in lieu of complication and confusion worse con- 
fbunded f here, at least, we may note the recognition, if not the 
application, of intelligible principles, and trace something like 
consistency of action. Compulsion, no doubt, displaces impulsive 
and flickering kindness, and method dominates over uncertainty. 
Sympathy there is none ; but there is less anxiety, and the edge 
is taken off disappointment. Gratitude in the recipients would 
be thrown away upon an organism ; but at least the absence of 
any prevalent caprice stops many a curse. Relief is claimed as 
a right, and occasional shame and reluctance, at all events in the 
early stages of pauperism, show a better spirit than the fawning 
dissimulation of mendicancy. 

♦ The Poor Law has the negative merit of being clearly under- 
stood, and thus false expectations are in the main prevented. It 
is, or it ought to be, inexorable in its operation, but that means 
impartiality. In dealing with the social disease of pauperism, 
the law shows the kindness of the physician who tells his patient 
what he may expect, and inflicts present pain to effect a cure. 
The misconception of its principles, the abuse of its provisions, 
the false representations of its action, and in times past, the 
flagrant prostitution of a public fund to private advantage, 
have to answer for much of the bad feeling engendered against the 
Poor Law. If all spurious philanthropy had been eliminated 
from the discussion and criticisms regarding this law, its bene- 
ficent action, within its intended scope, would long ago have 
been better appreciated, and all concurrent sentimental evils 
have been reduced to a minimum. 

The principle embodied in the Poor Laws is this: Every 
ratepayer shall contribute to a general fund to provide against 
want ; and every ratepayer, in consequence, shall have a legal 
right to a subsistence ; the cost of which shall be defrayed out 
of the fund to which he has contributed. The principle, there- 
fore, is that of a National Friendly or Assurance Society, differing 
only in this respect from private societies: — ^that citizenship 
confers membership, and that payment is contingent uj^n the 
power to pay. In other words, the aged and the imbecile, the 
cripple and the orphan, those who really cannot pay, are not 
on this account excluded from the benefit. The community as 
a whole pays, and the community virtually benefits. The non- 
imying class is, however, practically small ; and although its 
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mimber may be kept up to a steady average, the individuals 
composing that number are constantly changing. In a greater 
or less degree, therefore, and at some time of their lives,, 
it seem to us that all except those born, or who early in life 
become, impotent, pay towards the fund The same class 
also pays no taxes except on articles of consumption (in the 
case of out-door relief), and yet, without opprobrium, its members 
participate unchallenged in all the social advantages of Local 
Government, police, defence, justice, &c. Why, then, should the 
Poor Law system be regarded with dislike ? Why should the 
assistance it renders be considered a degradation, its recipients 
pauperized, and socially ostracized ? Once a pauper, always a 
pauper,” and only on such terms it is that the law administers 
relief. But subject the whole system to the unprejudiced 
scrutiny and unbiassed judgment, ^say, of a foreigner ; and 
what would be the verdict? Not surely that a well-organized 
system of national relief in cases of destitution is the hateful thing 
it appears to English minds, but rather, and so' far as law can 
make it, a socially and economically wise, prudent, and right 
nationalization of the healthy spirit of self-help. We s.\y so far 
as law can make it, because we shall have to show that the true 
province of “ law” is outside the prudential spirit, and ought to 
^eal only with the mode whereby that spirit is brought out and 
applied. 

The chief causes of the prevalent feeling against the Poor 
Law have their root far back in history ; but for our present 
purpose we need only advert to the following reasons ; — 1. Poor 
Law, or parish relief, isnvrongly held to be public charity. The 
prepayment of rates by the bulk of those directly or indirectly, 
through their families receiving relief, is left out of sight, and 
the legal right founded upon such individual contribution ignored. 
2. The givers for the time being, and those who have when 
relieved ceased to pay, are arrayed against each other. There is 
a chronic struggle between the indigent, made cunning by want, 
and officials hardened into indifferentism by habit. The victory 
in this conflict, curiously enough, is not to the strong. The per- 
sistent cunning of the confirmed pauper, stimulated by Imnger, 
and supported by a sense of legal right^ is not to be baffled 
the uninterested opposition of lajsy officialism. Official opposi- 
tion, or defence, properly conducted, means inquiry, trouble, 
thought, and anxiety. Pauper attack means all we have said of 
personal stimulus, ^ backed by hereditary training, and supported 
by legal right ; and such constant training, or so to speak form,” 
gains' the race in the end. 

There has always been, however, a painfuj expedient ready to 
hand as a substitute for official acti?ity. That which the law 
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allows/' and ‘'the court awards,” must be yielded when de- 
manded, either as out-door relief, or in the workhouse. But can- 
, not the claim be stifled before it develops into actual demand ? 
Cannot it be made a tainted and accursed thing — ^this receipt of 
parish relief? Cannot the dread of sociaUdamnation be held in 
terrorem over all who nourish a particle of susceptibility and of 
self-respect, and the crust, when yielded, be so embittered by 
contempt, and the recipient be so stung by cruel names as to 
stave off all demands less necessitous than those under which 
" man’s life's as poor as beast's ?'' What can Boards of Guardians 
do, meeting only at intervals, and having no personal knowledge 
of the poor shreds of humanity that shuffle into their presence, 
and with bated breath and whispering humbleness," plead a 
legal liglit to exist? What can well-meaning but necessarily 
'ignorant judges do but yield ignominiously to applicants, because 
of their importunity ?" Or, on the other hand, when nettled into 
harshness by baffled scrutiny, what can they offer as an expe- 
dient for personal inquiry, except the easily applied, but rude test 
of "the house?” And what follows, except that oftentimes 
cringing humility suddenly becomes transformed into fierce out- 
spoken contempt, and on both sides dislike arises, soon to deepen 
into mutual injustice? 

Thus it is that the national provision against starvation, thcQ- 
retically so just, socially so humane, and which is founded upon 
an economical principle so sound (as that of mutual assurance) 
has become practically so detested, and has been made a curse 
to both givers and receivers. And it is a question which must 
sooner or later be pushed by philanthropy into the vortex of 
politics : — How best to guarantee the poor against want, and yet 
preserve tlieir self-respect ? 

8. Some of the prejudice attaching to the Poor Law system is 
founded upon its cost, and upon the supposed increase of that 
cost, and the consequent loss to society. Something like twice a 
year a bill is delivered to the ratepayers for a certain sum to be 
paid as Poor Rates. The common-sense meaning of this term, 
and the almost universal belief is, that such payment is made to 
defray the expences of the Poor Law system. This, however, is a 
popular delusion. For the year ending Lady Day, 1873, the 
amount collected under this designation was 12,190,600Z., 
amounting to 10s. 5|d. per head of the population, whereas 
the amount actually appropriated, to the relief oT the poor was 
only 7,692,169? ; orbs. 7i“d. per head of the population. The dif- 
ference of 4,094»,783Z. or the expenditure U'nconnected with the 
relief to the poor , represents the measure of misconception in 
regard to the Poor Law burden, annually presented to the nainds 
of the bulk of the ratepayers ; and it excites something akin to 
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indignation when we find that Police rates, Highway rates (in 
part), School Board rates (in part) ; rates under the Registration 
Act, Vaccination fees, the expenses of parliamentary and muni- 
cipal registration, and the cost of jury lists, are all collected 
under the short but fallacious term of Poor Rate. If the excuse 
be the simplification of accounts, such simplification would 
induce a merchant to dispense with his ledger, and so introduce 
chaos in place of orders If it means that unpopular expendUuro 
is to be hidden under a name which the public mind has become 
familiar with, this may be politic, might be called statescraft, but 
it is in naked reality, deception, ^ 

AnotXer cause of prejudice is the use. of the general phrase 
paujp^ir'’ for all classes of poor relief recipients. Archbishop 
Trep^h, in his work on English synonyms, defines pauperism, in 
di^ytinction from “ poverty” and “ indigence,’' as the being 
nfaintained in idleness by public cliarUy and he speaks of 
/4hat charity as forced.” No doubt this reflects the generally 
realised conception of a pauper, varying to the mind’s eye 
through every shade, from sturdy ruffianism to the feebleness of 
emaciation. But maintenance in idleness, the typical pauperism, 
in short, of public disgust, could hardly, we think, be traced in 
the following analysis of the pauperism reported for July Ist, 
1873. Total number receiving relief, 822,000„ composed as 
• follows : — 


Children under IG ... ... 275,838 

Aged and infirm adults permanently in- 
capacitated from working ... ... 384^408 

Adult lunatics ... ... ... ... 5(‘,2S4 

Total unable to work ... ... 710,500 

The balance is made up as follows : — 

Women (most probably widows) ... 87,408 

Adult males (most of them sufieiing from 
temporary sickness) ... ... ... 22,238 

Total of those temporarily unable 

to gain a living ... ... 109, GIG 


The small romaindef consists of vagrants, many of whom may 
be honestly seeking a better market for their labour, and require 
a little help by the way. 

This is the true rendering of the terrible account of English, 
pauperism. The money cost is great, but the class supplyii:^ 
the paupers itself contributes to their keep. The moral turpitude 
is small ; for no direct responsibility can fairly be held to attach 
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to seven-eighths of the entire number, and something may be 
said to redeem the bulk of the residue. 

If Archbishop Trenches definition of pauperism be correct, 
the term “ pauper is wrongly applied to the whole 822,000 
persons receiving relief; for there is nothing on the face of the 
returns to shew that to more than 1339;-“the number of adult 
males relieved account of want of work '' — could the 
statement ‘‘ maintained in idleness be applied. Children under 
sixteen are not moral agents in the eye of the law ; lunatics are 
clearly exempt : and as society is not yet prepared to proclaim 
that ‘‘age is unnecessary,” or that kifirmity is a crime, society 
ought to tolerate with. a good grace what cannot be prevented. 
Limiting our judgment to the direct issue of want, while freely 
admitting that prevision ought to liave been exercised, and that 
responsibility attaches to collateral relationship, we yet cannot 
condemn widows struggling to support a family when -suddenly 
deprived of the support which naturally comes from the labour 
of the husband and father. Nor can we visit harshly the tem- 
porary helplessness of a workman when actually prostrate with 
sickness ; or justify the passing by on the other side, when even 
a trades’ unionist, or an advocate for shortening the hours of 
work, is struck down by calamity or makes a false calculation of 
means to an end. , 

This analysis of so-called pauperism appears to leave no 
opening for the operation of the Elbcrfeld system of minute per- 
sistent amateur supervision. Such a system might elfect 
beneficial results in years to come, by assisting to create a better 
public opinion as regards the ties and responsibilities of col- 
lateral relationsliip, and tho laying-up for a rainy day ; but 
tlmt any such action in this country could reduce the tables of 
Poor Law recipients we have presented^ is not to be expected. 
The Elberfeld results require the Elberfeld conditions. There 
must be flagrant abuses which zeal can remove, and there must 
exist a lax, careless, dispensation of public charity, for a new 
and better system to reform. There must be such a state of 
things, for example, as existed when the New Poor Law was 
applied in 1834, and which when applied, produced such a 
marvellous result in diminishing the number of paupers. Local 
and temporary abuses are frequent and flagrant .in the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law, but they*arise from the misinterpreta- 
tion, or negligent application of the law, and not from anything 
vicious in the principle or imperfect in detail of the law itself. 
And the law” itself contains a self-righting and adjusting 
power : — namely, the central authority. On the whole, therefore, 
we contend that the law is fairly administered, and so far as such 
a law, righteously interpreted to be a national assurance, can go, 
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it is based upon a just* principle. The mischief it does must be 
ascribed to prejudice* and misapprehension, but the recipients, 
as a whole, are not, and ought not opprobriously to be termed 
paupers, nor ought they fairly to be stigmatized as dependants 
upon charity. 

Vndir the preceding heads we have sketched the chief causes 
of Poor Law unpopularity, and from a moral point of view its 
failure. Until the whole of this vital question is approached 
from the moral side, and in the interests of the lower class, 
instead of being looked jit so exclusively as is done from the 
money side and as it ^influences the ratepayers, we can 
hardly expect any important beneficial change. It is not as we 
have already indicated, an alteration in the law, that is required, 
but a change, toto codo, in the spirit in which that law is 
regarded. The money part of the question is a narrow and 
comparatively unimportant one. If we grant that the aged, 
the impotent and the helpless must be fed, the simple ques- 
tion is by whom? and the equally simple deduction must be 
drawn that society, except morally, is not one whit affected 
by the answer. Under all cases the 8,000, OOOZ. worth of 
necessities must bo abstracted from the stores of society and 
to feed non-producers. Society is the poorer, therefore, 
as<. a whole, whether those necessities are supplied by the 
ratepayers or by the relatives of the consumers. But the 
importance of the moral difference as regards the by whom, 
cannot be over estimated. On the one hand we have the re- 
cognition of social duty, an appreciation of the ties of affinity, 
and the growth and development of the best feelings of human 
nature. On the other hand we may see cunning, class alienation, 
and social degradation. Brotherly love, neighbourly duty — the 
spirit of charity which is long-suffering and is kind, is flung to 
the winds, and the only merit the ‘‘ system possesses, in com- 
parison with the natural mode, is that because it is inexorable, 
it is clearly understood ! 

By what means a change, healthy and permanent, in the public 
opinion of both payers and paupers is to be made is, we are well 
assured, one of the most important of social questions. What 
legislative lever, what moral dietary, what religious influence, 
what-apt conjunction of effort and opportunity may be used tb 
transmute the feeling warped and soured by^ ages of prejudice 
and wrong, is indeed a question for statesmanship to answer. 

And ‘‘ Where is wisdom to bo found “ Charity Oiganiza- 
tion*' on the face of itsaith, It is not in me,** and the Poor Law 
i^stem; worn smooth and made intelligible by use, saith, pointing 
to a history of failure, It is not with me T* Whence then (we 
ask) cometh wisdom 

# 
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Those who know anything of the social condition of the 
working classes, know this much at least, that their habits and 
character are very much determined by local influences. Occu- 
pation moulds the man, and collaterally the public opinion 
wherein he lives, deepens and fixes the colouring of the pre- 
dominant influence. The Lancashire cotton hands"' have 
peculiar manners and customs, as well as dialect. Miners and 
ironworkers are marked classes, and the nail-makers of Stafford- 
shire have ‘^ways of their own.'" Demos in a manufacturing 
town, or a mining district, is an entity quite different from “the 
poor'* of an agricultural community. But clearly marked as 
may be the normal characteristics of all, all again are modified 
by the influences of their surroundings; and farmers and farm- 
labourers in manufacturing localities, differ materially in habits 
and feelings frt)m the same class in purely agricultural districts. 

Again, to attempt a classification of occupations by any county 
designation would be fallacious, and for statistical purposes, 
useless. Clieshire^ for example, is as well known by^ts dairy 
produce as by its cotton yarns and printed calicos. Yorkshire 
again is clearly divided, the west from the north, by its woollen 
manufactures and the produce of the wolds ; and along with 
Lancashire, this great county has mining proclivities second only 
to the dominant industries. In the midland counties which are 
essentially pastoral we find communities of lace-makers, hosiers, 
shoemakers, and straw-plait makers ; and fringing mining 
counties like Durham and Cornwall, there are seafarers and 
fishermen, with marked pecularities of thought and usages. 
Shipbuilding also varies the tone with coal winning and iron- 
making, and altogether give a composite character to their whole 
population. Mingling, interlacing, and jostling, agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce are not coterminous with county 
boundaries, and to use county designations for comparisons of 
pauperism as influenced by occupation, wmuld yield conclusions 
only partially correct. 

Hence the Local Government 'Reports which furnish only 
county defined statistics, have no value, except as showing the 
variations of pauperism within purely arbitrary limits. Still, 
using the materials from this source, quantum valeat, we find 
d prevailing and marked effect produced by special predominant 
industries upon the numbers of the indigent poor. Thus 
ill grouping together the counties wherein the percentage of 
pauperism is under 3 per cent, of the population (averaging in 
fact 2*55 only), we have indicated to us the peculiar home 
of the textile manufactures. Taking another group of counties, 
wherein the >ate runs from 3l per cent, up to ,5 per cent, we 
find this most intimately associated with mining and metal 

m 
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working. And finally, grouping all those counties which show 
a range from 5 to 7 per cent. (Wilts the highest), and averag- 
ing 6* ** 61, we find spread out before us the region inhabited by 
the long suffering population, stirred of late to articulate utter- 
ance of its wrongs under the tutelage of Mr. Joseph Arch. 

Again, assuming these groups ^so determined as a basis for 
comparison, we find from the Report of the Charity Commis- 
sioners for 1842 (the latest completed Report, we believe), that 
the amount of endowed charity in each group bears a curi- 
ously exact ratio to the amount of coincident pauperism ; and 
lastly, referring to returns relating to Friendly Societies, we 
may note* from the number of members of those societies in 
each of these groups a remarkable inverse ratio, showing that 
a maximum of self-help means a minimum of pauperism.* 
These generalized results are shown more particularly in the 
following table : — 

Friendly Societies. 

Endowed EBtImated ou tho 
Pauperism. Charity. basis of impcrlbet 

January 1, 1873. Ecport ot 1842. returns. 

• Percent. Per head. l^er cent. 

Group 1, 6 counties, the 

chief centres of textile 

manufactures , 2*65 6JJ. 28*1^ 

Group 2. 10 counties, tlie 

dliief centres of mining 

and metal working ... 3*79 ... , IIJ. ... 15'9 

Group 3. 18 counties, 

chielly agricultural ... 5*72 ... 14^^/. - ... 14*7 

Group 4. Metropolitan dis- 
trict, exceptional* 3-84 ... 9*7 

Tlie coincidence between the highest percentage of pauperism 
and the largest receipt per head of the population of the same 
district from endowed charity,! iu the same districts ; and 
again, the coincidence of both with the smallest proportion of 
self-help, as indicated by the number of Frlbndly Societies, is in- 
teresting, and we believe may be made profitable. The prac- 
tical difficulty experienced in organizing and upholding Friendly 
Societies in thinly populated districts, no doubt in some measure 

* We have inserted the Metropolitan district to make up the total, but 
the circumstances afiectiug its pauperism are so exceptional as to be useless ‘ 
for comparison. The amount or Endowed Charity and its apparent influence 
upon self-help are worth notice. 

t Lord Palmerston mentioned in the House of Commons the case of the 
pauperization of a district containing 1000 persons, because, as he stated it, 

** some fool’' had left an endowment of 30f. per annum for distribution among 
** the poor.” According to his lordship, the result was not a coincidence, but 
a direct and lamentable consequence ox such endowment. 
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accounts for the small percentage of members of such societies 
amongst an agrifliltural population. We wish we could ascribe 
all the difference which exists to this cause. We wish nothing 
could be urged on the ground of low wages, or of the fact that 
those wages in many counties are paid partly and irregularly in 
kind, with more or less of the old feudal relationship between 
employer and employed ; and in the cider counties with a ten- 
dency to promote intemperance. We should^ also be glad if 
there were nothing to be said of the smaller development of in- 
tellectual vis, and the generally poorer condition of the dwellings 
of the manual labourers who till the soil, in comparison with 
the more active energies of mind, and acuter moral sbnsibility 
of the workers in the manufacturing districts. 

The results of the table we have given indicate at least the di- 
rection in which it would be wise to look to minimize the evils of pau- 
perism ] namely, the development of the spirit of self-help, by the 
wise and simple rule we have already laid down, of helping the poor 
to }i£lp themselves from their own standpoint ; and at the same 
time to stay the impulsive hand from scattering indiscriminate 
alms, both private and institutional. In other words, on the one 
hand the repression of a spurious charity, and on the other the 
promotion of the noble, and we rejoice to say prevailing, -spirit of 
self-help. 

It is therefore with additional satisfaction, and more feeling of 
relief, that wo turn from the consideration of the enervating in- 
fluence of almsgiving, and the hard mechanical operation of the 
Poor Law, to the healthy hopeful spirit shown in the establishment 
and maintenance of Friendly Societies among the working classes, 
as made manifest in the Report of the Commission appointed to 
inquire into those societies. Interesting as is the account given 
of the state of this great spontaneous prudential effort, we con*- 
fess that we view with apprehension the deductions made there- 
from with a view, a% directed by the terms of the Commission, 

to suggest any improvements to be made in the law with respect 
to the matters aforesaid.'* We have no faith in abstract “ legis- 
lation*' to improve the working classes, unless, as we have before 
stated, the initiative to such legislation be taken by themselves. 
Some of the weariest and most distressing pages of England's 
industrial history treat of perverted legislative effort to guide, 
restrain, and improve" the poor labourer ; and of all as ill- 
devised, badly carried out, and abortive. Had this class been as in- 
telligent as they were long-suffering, we should have bad long 
ago asserted in Anglo-Saxon fashion, the famous '^laisser faire'' 
request of the Lyons silk manufacturers. In the case before us 
(of further contemplated legislative interference with private en- 
terprise) we note the* fact of acknowledged evils about to be 
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dealt with by a legislation warped clear out of its proper func- 
tion. The Commissioners make forty^five '‘recommendations of 
improvement,’* and one, the 46th, that these recommendations 
be embodied in a new Friendly Societies Act. The opening of 
the historical sketch by the secretary to the Commission ought 
surely to have been a warning. 

" The subject of friendly societies,” it states, “ is one which, for the 
last eighty years at least, has frequently occupied the attention of 
the Legislature. Since the first Act passed on the subject, in 1793, 
tlie 33 Gleo. III. c. 54, long known under the name of ‘Hose’s Act,’ 
no fewer than nineteen Acts have been passed specially relating to 
friendly societies, to say nothing* of detached enactments. Of the 
above nineteen Acts, sixteen have been repealed, leaving three in force. 

Besides these Acts, four Select Committees of the House 

of Commons, and one of the House of Lords, have reported on the 
subject, those of the former in 1825, 1827, 1849, and 1854, and of the 
latter in 1848.” 

And what is the result of all this passing of Acts and repeal- 
ing them; this meddling and muddling? That, warned and 
guided by experience of the futility of such interference, a desire 
exists on the part of those in authority to “ let alone/* and allow 
the frugal provident poor to work out their own problem of self- 
help? No such thing! A Royal Commission is set on foot, 
which, nothing daunted by confessed faildre from abortive legisla- 
tion, sets to work, and ends, as we have said, in recommending 
forty-five new nostrums to be eml>odied in a fresh law ! 

The Report itself fairly indicates a suspicion that the subject 
it deals with is a difficult and delicate one, regarded from the 
point of view of State interference. The*reasons are fairly stated, 
and the judgment a politic one — viz. "that there is much ab- 
stract truth in each of these lines of argument.’* But both in 
the statement and in the conclusions there is an absence of the 
recognition of first principles. The error in the case before us 
arises from an erroneous conception of the term " State.” In 
the statement of the argument in favour of State interference, 
" it may be argued,” it is said, " that it is the true policy of the 
State to encourage the formation of habits of providence among 
the people.” After enumerating all possible evils — evils be it 
understood, all of which are within the view and subject to the 
control of those most nearly affected — it follows that " the State 
has the means, if Qot of absolutely preventing all those evils, at 
least of averting some of thorn,” and the case for interference is 
summed up in these words — " that it is consequently the duty 
of the State to take such measures as may be f easonably adapted 
for attaining this important end.” 
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On the other hand, “ it may be said that it is in theory 
objectionable io assign to the State what are called paternal 
functions : that it is not the duty of the Government to look 
d'fter the affairs of individuals; that by attempting to dp so it 
discourages the exercise of individual prudence ^ and watchful- 
ness ; that after all it can only do the work imperfectly, 

These argnments^ just in -principle and admirably stated, would 
if absolutely entertained by the members, have led simply to 
the logical conclusion of th^ resignation of their appointment ; 
but without going to this length, and yet evidently feeling the 
cogency of the reasoning, they content themselves wi<|i the 
usual goodnatured, but useless dictum, that ''there is. much to 
be said on both sides,’" with the doubly vague application of a 
singularly vague and safe judgment, that all '' must, we pre- 
sume, depend upon the circumstances of the case.” 

It is tolerably evident here, that the Commissioners have 
formed, or at all events used, the term State, in a wrong con- 
nexion ; or, as we should put it, taking we believe the word 
State in its true meaning, in a right connexion. The State is 
simply the people. For the State to will, or ’do this or that, is 
only another mode of saying that the people think or act in a 
particular way. Sic volo, sic jiiheo, may bo said of a delegated 
power, as delegated the power of the people must be,, for coLleC'- 
tive action ; but sic volo, sic Jio, is the natural silent sequence 
of individual action and Volition ; and a majority of individuals 
make up “the State."" “The Government,"’ which in the resume 
we have quoted, is used as synonymous with “ State,"' is simply 
for deliberative purposes a committee of the State, and for 
executive purposes the servant of the State. But Parliament 
and the ministry must* be in complete accordance with the 
people in abstract opinion, or in actual wish, in order to reflect 
the national will. Much has been said of late, ignorantly and 
foolishly, about constraining the unlettered majority, as if human 
nature and not learning was not the true basis of law. 

If anything will discredit parliamentary government it will 
be the effete legislation which occupies -the time, and taxes the 
energies of the House of Commons. More than two-thirds of 
the bills passed during the last three sessions may be fairly 
characterized as tinkering. The legislative process as a rule is 
this bad laws ; laws outside the legitimate function of legis- 
lation are hastily passed, full of blunders and omissions, and 
to eflfect impossible ends. When passed, and they have to 
be enforced, practical people cannot understand them, experts 
are mystified, and justice is at fault. The scornful commen- 
taries of the bench are, made in vain. Bustling legislators, not at 
all to the manner born, pachydermatous and reckless, feeling 
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only a collective responsibility, rush unheeding on their course, 
and the, result is shown, as we have said, in their having to undo 
each session two-thirds of their former work by amendment)!,'^ 
again to be amended. 

The mischief, however, is not to be ascribed Solely to bad 
workmanship. It springs in a great me,asure from an evident 
misconception of the proper aim and function of law. MilKs 
noble work “ On Liberty is evidently unknown, or misunder- 
stood, or disregarded by the mass of our legfslators, and not only 
by them but by their teachers, the press also. If in the dusty 
strii^lpb of life something goes wrong ; if as the consequence of 
human weakness errors are committed ; and when as the natural 
result of undisciplined passion and unawakened conscience vice 
and crime irritate and injure sdbiety, the loudest, if not the only 
cry, is to “ pass a law*" of repression, of punishment, of protec- 
tion, or of restraint. But although the law of the land is potent 
and swift to strike, and stretches far, there is a law over that 
law ; and human necessity and even aptitude asserts its supre- 
macy beyond political shortsightedness and popular ignorance. 
In one word no Act of Parliament will work satisfactorily 
unless it be conceived in accordance with a sound public opinion. 
Such a law drops into desuetude. Juries decline to convict; 
mp-gistrates administer the letter of the law, but rob the sentence 
of its deterrent influence by condemning the spirit and crude 
form ; and the police are not slow to take their cue from the 
bench. 

It is this sort of tacit antagonism which, sooner or later, 
nullifies the mischievous attempts to fetter private ^enterprise, 
and turns aside the endeavour to mould personal morality, and 
(to use a stereotyped phrase) tries to make people virtuous and 
wise and good by Act of Parliament. It is this negative, inarticu- 
late but effective opposition which robs the multitudinous 
legislative cosmetics for constitutional disorders of their danger. 
And it is this sturdy practical Anglo-Saxon vis inertiee which, 
built up municipal governnient, and keeps alive the spirit of 
individual enterprise in this" country, in such marked contrast to 
the system of centralization which caused so disastrous a collapse 
in France during the war of 1870. 

All such attempts made, undoubtedly in the best possible 
spirit, to control or remove a variety of evils affecting the 
working classes, can have, we believe, but one effect, and 
that a disastrous one. Undermine the self-reliant spirit shown 
in their past history, and teaoh them by officious zeal and 
by false lessons of political economy that legialative^etiactments 
are a panacea for all social ailments, and we have the old fable 
of praying to Jupiter to get the cart out of the mud, instead of 

[Yol. cm. No. CCIII.}-N£W Seeibs, YoL XLYII. No. L K 
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tlie healthy process of self-help. Factory acts, workshop regulation 
bills, mines regulation legislation, &c.„ become ridiculous when 
we consider that they apply to a class which worked out for 
itself, when prepared for, and desiring it, the famous nine 
hours limitation in most, if not in all, branches of skilled labour. 
Lord Shaftesbury's efforts’ (when Lord Ashley) to restrict the 
hours of labour in mills have been considered as the model of 
legislation for such a purpose. But we take high ground in this 
questior), and have no hesitation in saying that on such legisla- 
tion quick results have been estimated at a higher value^than 
full and permanent benefits. If the evils thus partialiP re- 
medied by the heroic treatment of law had been allowed to 
work out their own cure in their own time, we should have had 
a beneficial educational process bf self-help always in action, 
instead of an enervating system of substituted responsibility, 
resting on inspection. No supervision can compare in such 
matters with that of the workmen themselves, when alive 
to the advantages springing therefrom, '^hey best know 
their own wants, and they have their remedy at instant com- 
mand. Inspection, conviction, and perpetually amended acts for 
regulation of labour, stimulate an exacting spirit on the part of 
the workman, and produce irresponsibility and indifference on 
the part of the master. And the inevitable result has been ^ 
severance of interests, and a disturbance of the kindly feeling 
and sympathy which form the healthiest and most lasting bond 
which can exist between employer and employed. ^ 

If we look back for the last half century, we may note that 
the most prominent of all the social movements replete with 
life, and instinct with progress, and promising permanence, leave 
originated with the worHng class. Friendly' Societies grew 
under their touch in spite of legislative interference. Trades 
Unionism, which for good or evil will leave its mark upon this 
century, has been opposed and restrained, and only finally left 
fairly free by the law, when it had attained to gigantic dimen- 
sions and would no longer submit to be treated as a child. 
Co-operation again, has been altogether a working-class movti- 
ment, and again, in opposition to unfriendly legislation. These 
have all been the produce of working-class mother wit, and 
their success has-been tha result of working-class: energy. The 
cause of that success is not far to seek, nor is it deeply hidden ; 
and equally intelligible is the cause of failure in legislation. 
It is the influence of inspiration, as compared with that of 
constraint ‘What self-instruction, self-inspired, is to compulsory 
rule and cane discipline in the development of a boy's mind, 
so union forwarded upon an innate appreciation of a class-want 
is to the constraint of law^ in all matters of working-class 
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interest And the Iristory of this century bears us out in^the 
statement that while miidle-class efforts have been busy in re- 
forming existing abuses, working-class statemanship — for so it is 
— has conceived and built up the only new principles evolved 
during that period, and worthy of the name of national institu- 
tions. 

Self-appreciation of class necessity, and self-reliance in apply- 
ing adequate means to the required end, no doubt form the true 
foundation of healthy progress. But self-help, so admirable in 
the individual, so healthy in the class, may also extend to the 
whol^people and become really State action. There are cases 
when its action passes beyond the self regarding virtues. To 
delegate tlie individual duty to a specially appointed officialism, 
may be justified in cases where the exigences of society or 
civilization prevent personal investigation, and special and in- 
dividual selection and bargaining, which lead to the sound 
working of the social machine are impossible. There are cases 
where no individual can of himself institute an examination 
requiring special knowledge, and peculiar facilities for its. exer- 
cise, as in tlie case of |Jie seaworthiness of ships, or the safety of 
a new railway ; and the burned, or the unprofessional seafarer, 
and the bustling passenger by express train, finds a certain 
amount of safety and comfort from a delegated inspection. But 
in these and analogous cases we hold unreservedly to the principle 
that individual action is right ; and that State action must be 
exceptional in character, and so strictly circumscribed in extent, 
as only to be resorted to as the acknowledged lesser of two evils. 
Most of all it must be made perfectly clear that what is at- 
tempted must be fully performed, and that responsibility is* coin- 
cident with action. 

State interference with Friendly Societies might appear to 
fall within the latter category. It seems a cruel risk for a poor 
man to run, that after subscribing providentially for a long life 
as a guarantee against sickness and old age, he finds at last in 
time of need that his Society is bankrupt. Here, if ever, at 
first sight, it seems os if State interference could realize all that 
we have quoted of the advantages to be derived* from it, and set 
forth in the supposititious argument of the Friendly Societies 
Commissioners* Fourth Report. But we think it may be made 
clear that, painful as the circumstances may sometimes be, they 
do not warrant interference ; and more practically we think it 
evident that such interference cannot accomplish its aim ; and 
further, we think it may be proved that the working class, if 
tlirown fairly upon their own resources, are quite able to look 
after their own best interests. In saying thus much we are not 
speculating upon possible consequences, b\it appealing to facts. 

E 2 
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Sixteen out of nineteen legislative endeavours to regulate 
Friendly Societies have proved aborMve ; and the ascertained 
result of this sustained interference, is the painful fact that the 
major part of the R2,000 Societies has been pronounced to be 
insolvent. Its general effect has been to lull, or destroy, indivi- 
dual responsibility, by creating a false feeling of security from 
registration and other delusive legislative provisions. Let it be 
borne in mind that the general effect of the grandmotherly fus- 
siness of legislation has been so far to throw impediments in the 
way of the full and free development of ‘‘ system,^' and that the 
proposed legislation of the Isist session was virtually to amend 
out of existence the remaining three Acts now in force, by the 
embodiment of most of the forty-five recommendations made in 
the Report in a new law. Let it further be borne in mind, that 
these Societies are voluntary private associatiouH for the attain- 
ment of one of the most legitimate objects possible — namely, 
insurance against the effects of sickness, &c.* ; that they are, in 
fact, strictly within the province of private enterprise, and the 
absolute folly of shutting out the lessons of experience in regard 
to strained legislation ought to be fujjy apparent ; but the 
strongest pinion in wisdom’s wing is to be plucked or clipped ; 
for ‘‘the memory of past folly” seems to be obliterated; and 
next Session we are threatened with another Government attempt 
to control these Societies ! 

What are the acknowledged importance and value of the in- 
terests proposed to be dealt with may be learned from the Report. , 
At page 16, it is thus stated : — 

1. “There is strong presumptive evidence, that in England 
and Wales alone there are over four millions of Her Majesty’s 
subjects, members of such Societies, and there is good reason to 
suppose that there are at least as many more (making in all eight 
Millions)* interested (as wives, children, &c.), in the promised 
benefits of such Societies. 

2, “There is every reason to believe — indeed for the most 
part there is direct evidence — that in England and Wales alone 
there are 32,000 of such Societies, registered and unregistered. 

8, “ Taking focts proved^ before us, and extending to a large 
class of these Societies, we are enabled to estimate that the 

* We think this estimate understates the dimensions of this noble and 
spontaneous effort of self-help. Of the 4,000,000 members approximately 
ascertained we believe fully one-half to be beads of families, who would fairly 
represent sqpe 10,000,000 souls, or in all 12,000,000 interested in the well- 
being oT the movement. If it be otherwise, we might find consolation in the 
fact that some 3,000,000 of the members must be young persons growing up 
under the beneficial influence of self-imposed provident habits, and oflering 
splendid social promise for the future. 
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82,000 Societies have funds in hand amounting to -over 
11,000,000Z. 

4. “It is estimated that not less than 2,000,000Z. is an- 
nually saved to the ratepayers by the existence pf the Friendly 
Societies." 

Truly the promoters of such a system, so widely spread and 
so vast, may look upon the proffer of Government aid, if help 
be intended, as Dr. Johnson 4jid when on the completion of his 
great work the “ English Dictionary" Lord Chesterfield sent to 
offer him assistance, which the great Lexicographer characterized 
as sending out a little cock-boat to promote the voyage of a 
three-decker on her return from circumnavigating the world ! 

If therefore, as we have attempted to show, indiscriminate 
charity is most mischievous, and Charity Organizatiou an 
anomaly, and the Poor Law system prejudiced beyond redemp- 
tion, and finally^ that the Friendly Society movement is con- 
strained, by State interference, into virtual insolvency, what is 
to be done ? 

Our answer is ready. Each of these modes of dealing with 
the poor who “ shall never cease out of the land," is fatally 
defective ; but all have in them elements of good. The spirit of 
one is admirable, the principle of another is practical and just, and 
the Anglo-Saxon independence and individuality of the system of 
Self-help is admirable. Indiscriminate "charity justifies herself, 
because the Poor Law is discredited and hated. The Poor Law 
system works harshly and with vacillation, because it cannot 
ignore the possibilities of a supplementary and indeterminate 
charity. Self-help is stricken into comparative paralysis 
because the Poor Law claims its rate from all alike, and indis- 
criminate charity makes idlerfbss often more profitable than 
independence. What is wanted is the means to harmo- 
nize and utilize the advantages of all. Why not, thereforiBL 
gather up the good into one vigorous and comprehensive measure 
of statesmanship ? Why not recognise, in order to enhance the 
virtues of each system, and at the same time lop off all that is 
useless or bad, by an act so bold, so just and so enlightened, 
thAt it shall discredit by its breadth and its thoroughly practical 
character all other systems legal or private ; enlist all shows of 
feeling and sentiment ; dispel prejudice by its characteristics of 
simplicity and wisdom ; and by working strictly within the 
true functions of law, uphold the self-respect of the poor, and 
command the confidence of the rich ? 

From the Ppor Law, as a centre, we feel convinced that some 
such plan as we will venture to sketch might be built ujf with 
ease and certainly. Hidden and perverted as it may be, the 
true principle of the English Poor Law is that of mutual 
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assurance. What we venture to advocate is, that this shall be 
recognised, intensified, and so to speak, legalized. The virtue 
is taken out of it by compulsion — let it, therefore, be made 
voluntary. The benefits are warped and soured by hereditary 
prejudice ; let them, therefore, flow in other channels, au<l be 
wedded to better afeociations. In its herding of orphan children 
in workhouses it is engaged in the “ cultivation of pauperism \ * 
— let the*m be separated from all pauper influences in State 
boarding-schools, and if vicious, in reforiiiatories. 

A plan aiming at all this might, we are disposed to think, be 
made to grow out of the Poor Law system, and yet carry 
with it no taint of its origin. It might be of it, and yet be 
always in contrast with it ; supported by it, and yet only as a 
stepping-stone to brighter things. Our suggestion is — 

1. The formation of a National Friendly Society, with local 
management by a board composed in part of members ex-officio, 
and partly by members elected by subscribers, and under the 
control of the Local Government Board. 

2. That the subscription be determined by reference to the 
best tables of mortality, and from the latest experience of the 
working of the best existing Societies. 

3. That, although this Society should be based upon the prin- 
ciples of self-support, the Poors' Kate* should be liable for an^y 
local deficiency. 

4. That the machinery of the existing Poor Law be used as 
far as practicable for the working of such Society ; that the 
collection be made quarterly ; and that, if paid in advance, a 
small deduction be made proportionate to the period anticipated. 

5. Thai every ratepayer he annually offered the opilon of 
continuing to pay Hie Poors' R(Me as at present, or to hccorne 
a member of the National Fnendly Society so instituted, and 
tl^t to all members of such Society the Poors' Rate he remitted, 

^6. That the benefits to ensue from membership should be (1) 
Relief when sick ; (2) help when out of work ; (3) the means 
to migrate to obtain work when sanctioned by the Board ; (4) 
superannuation allow'ance ; (5) payment of a sum for burial 

7. That returns of wages and work shall be periodically made 
to the Local Government Board from each district ; and that a 
summary of such reports be returned, when completed, to all 
such districta 

8. That membership shall be transferable from one district to 
any other to which a member may remove; and in case of a 
member leaving the country, and unable longer tp continue his 
or her* subscription, some sum proportionate to the length of 
membership be returned. 

A National Friendly Society instituted upon some such basis 
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as the foregoing would present, when compared with all other 
societies, the following advantages : — 

1. Absolute security under a State guarantee. 

2. A maximum of economy in administration. 

5. A minimum subscription. 

4. Tutelligil)ility from uniformity of management. 

6. Confidence, from the certainty and safety of results. 

By thus drawing away the best class of the working com 
mimity from all connexion with the Poor Law system, who ami 
what would be left ? 

1. Mendicants^ and Vagrants; those who hold pauperism 
merely in reserve, and who are thieves when opportunity ofters. 

2. (1) Able-bodied but unsteady workmen, well intentioned 
but weak, preferring present gratification to future advantage, 
and who gradually sink through occasional lapses into chronic 
pauperism ; (*i) labourers engaged in irregular employment, or 
whose work varies with the weather, or the seasons, and who lack 
the will or pov^or to lay by when in full work ; (8) tradesmen 
and clerks of small |,ra cans, reduced by want of success, who 
expend what niight be made, with strict frugality and proper 
care, into a surplus, in “ keeping up appearances and who, 
when their business or situations have been reduced or lowered, 
pujb unwilling bands to work because fliey think themselves too 
good for their position ; or, as is too often the case, those who 
have a dressy mismanaging wife, and children badly brought up, 
and who sink despondingly into helplessness and drink, ending in 
suicide or an appeal to the parish. To the widows of some, the 
death of the husband is a release ; but to the most, the alterna- 
tive is work to which they are unused, and for which they are 
unfitted : the alternative being starvation or the workhouse. 

The mendicant and vagrant portion of the residuum we would 
place entirely under the superintendence of the police. Iti 
hand in a covert way is against every one, and every one’s hand 
in fear and hate is against it. Mendicants and vagrants aro the 
pests of society. They impose upon the credulous, deceive the 
benevolent, bully the .weak, and rob the careless. From their 
reckless devil-me-care ranks the criminality of the country is fed ; 
and the police, comparatively ubiquitous and well informed, is 
the only force capable of dealing with this nomad outcast fringe 
of society. As quasi-criminals, under cover of pauperism, theie- 
fore, we would consign their treatment to the police, with Magis- 
terial supervision, with the inexorable dictum of relief if required, 
but confinement until its value be worked out. 

The second portion of the residuum belongs to the Poor Law 
system absolutely, and should, in our opinion, be dealt with by 
the strict application of the main principle of the Poor Law, 
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viz., indoor relief only. Those who refuse the option of pro- 
viding for themselves when the opportunity is oflFered to them, 
must be taken as preferring to choose the , alternative of a 
strictly-applied Poor Xaw. In dispensing a National provision 
against starvation, the greatest kindness in the end will be to 
make the workhouse the inexorable test of want ; and if need 
be, the punishment also for voluntary improvidence. 

These three sections of actual or possible pauperism may be 
supposed to be amenable to prudential considerations, and 
susceptible of improvement by judicious treatment. There 
remains, however, one other important section, which deserves 
and demands altogether special tueatment. It forms a class not 
yet alive to, or else past the influence of the higher motives of 
prudence and self-respect, » or the lower ones of shame and hard 
fare. We mean orphan children and the aged and im- 
potent. 

This is a large class, and one upon which no direct deterrent 
influences can be brought to bear, and which ought not to 
suffer degradation, and be merged in thrs mass of confirmed 
pauperism. It must live, and society in the concrete must 
provide the mean^ whereby it lives. And the question arises, 
Will society make a virtue of necessity; make the best of a 
bad bargain ; or with short-sighted negligence, or hard hearted- 
ness, or culpable indifference, allow the present elements of 
social loss to become the seed for future greater loss and more 
entire degradation and mischief ? The number of children now 
under parish treattnent is a distressing feature, and yet it might 
be made one of the most promising of the Poor Law system. 
What could philanthropy wish for more than to have 60,000 of 
the children of the lowest stratum of society taken from the 
midst of the evil influences of their surroundings, to be im- 
pressed by the fairest influences of moral and intellectual 
education ? And what does philanthropy really accomplish with 
this promising material thus ready to be moulded by Christian 
hands into the best forms of an average human nature ? Why 
this : — it simply acknowledges its obligation to keep them alive ! 
As a matter of economy it prescribes certain sanitary arrange- 
ments, and as a matter of policy, or for very shame, it has them 
taught the rudiments of learning. But while by the force of 
circumstances these orphans are emancipated from the evil at- 
mosphere of home, philanthropy subjects them to the evil atmo- 
sphere of the workhouse. They are saved from being brought 
up as thieves and beggars, only to be ^‘cultivated into pau- 
perism !” 

The first step towards improvement is the awakening of a 
feeling of responsibility. The evil is flagrant and alarming. 
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Tlie respoQsibility for dealing with it is dormant* The indiffe- 
rence, the negligence, the inability to comprehend the scope and 
meaning of Christian neighbourship, we take to be the natural 
result of State interference with individual enterprise and 
moral action. Our duty to our neighbour is by law contracted 
for in a cheap and easy way. 

Society is willing to give and content to pay rates, but it must 
not be troubled. At times no doubt conscience is pricked, and 
a feeling is aroused that ‘‘something must be done,*' and in the 
present case, that “something" has taken the shape of a 
modified system of Baby Farming, under the flimsy veil of 
“ Boarding-out," It is not long since that the] public feeling 
was outraged by the disgusting revelations of an iniquitous 
system popularly known as Baby Farming." The name is 
associated with the flagrant abuse of an arrangement which, 
however, is simply “ boardiiig-out," the difference being that 
the last term has not as yet been besmirched and discredited. 
Tlie horror created in the public mind has latterly died out ; 
probably because in answer to the ordinary cry for “something" 
to be done, a law was passed insuring certain conditions Jii 
carrying out the discredited system. Its proposed extension as 
regards^the children reared in workhouses, is evidence of three 
thipgs : first, the awakening of responsibility towards the work- 
house children, which is good ; second, the fact that a great 
number of well-meaning persons are too good to understand how 
prone human nature is to iniquity, and in their ignorance “ rush 
in" to work intolerable mischief, which is decidedly had ; and 
lastly, how little accustomed philanthropy is to look to the 
principle involved in its acts ; how pleased it is with novelty, 
and how easily misled it is by mere names ; all of which is very 
much to be regretted. We may add to this the unfortunate 
readiness to be tickled with a sing-song euphony of statement, 
and to be inspirited by a jaunty speculative perfection of results, 
of those people whose Christianity develops itself in an abnormal 
and spasmodic way. Such worn diction is the stock -iri'-trade of 
institutional benevolence, to get up subscriptions or promote 
new schemes, just as the eloquence of the men in rusty black 
is turned to good account when, in similar worn phraseology, they 
state the case of unmerited misfortune, sketch their better days, 
and picture the wife and children at home without covering and 
without bread. So “ boarding-out," in happy oblivion that 
“ baby-farming" has proved to be an abomination, and that the 
same ponditious rule in both, — poverty and pay on the one hand, 
and on the other, absence of trouble, and a shifted or bartered 
responsibility — is the result of a craving for a change ; good if 
possible, but under all circumstances a change^ The proposed 
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inspection by a Committee of Ladies of the poor children for 
whom homes are to be found amongst those so poor as to be 
induced to make a profit by taking in boarders sounds well ; 
and for a time would no doubt work well ; but we cannot 
forget the parable of the seed sown by the wayside, and how 
easily diflSculties offend” some, and how the cares* of "this 
world and the deceitfulness of riches make the efforts of others 
“ unfruitful/' Surely there is nothing to prevent the Committee 
of Ladies from exercising their benevolent supervision over the 
children now requiring care and attention in the workhouse. 
The greater need under the more unfavourable system, presents 
a wider, as certainly it presents a more accessible, field for 
benevolent effort. But is it too near ? does contigtiity rob it of 
the enchantment which distance lends to the euphemistic descrip- 
tion of nmdel cottages, and happy homes, and the ties of a 
(pecuniary?) relationship? with perfect ventilation, efficient 
drainage, wholesome food, and the rule of cleanliness so charac- 
teristic of the families of (particularly) the agricultural labouring 
class ? We shall rejoice to see philanthropy stretch a hand to 
Borriaboolagah,” when there are no evils in parish workhouses 
capable of mitigation. 

That there are evils, we accept the evidence of the Boarding- 
out movement to prove. They may be minimized, but they, are 
inseparable from a system which rich and poor alike detest. Pass- 
ing over the Boarding-out proposal as being a remedy worse 
than the disease, we may point to the common-sense one. The 
principal evil, and one which is inlierent, is the association of a 
rising generation with the degradation and prejudices attached to 
the workhouse. The cure is simply to sever the connexion. 
Remove all orphan children to a separate establishment. Board 
them out — not amongst those who have an interest in starving 
them, but in “ District Boarding Schools,” and give the poor 
pariahs at least the chance of deriving some benefit from their 
orphanage, in the way of education and discipline without the 
penalty of disgrace. 

To the superannuated and incurable, the same immunity from 
disgrace ought to be extended. To treat them harshly and with a 
niggard hand might shorten their miserable lives, but it could not 
by any moral influence diminish their numbers. If society recog- 
nises the claims of this class to care and attention at all, it ought 
to recognise them in full, and the more so because the working 
of a National Friendly. Society will induce many of the class to 
make due provision for age and impotence. The possession and 
exercise of the prudential virtues will also extend its influence 
laterally, or at all events the duties of relationship then cam 
be enforced if necessary by the guardians of the poor. Hence, 
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the fear of attracting applicants to Refuges for old age, and 
for cripples and those incapable of work, may be answered by 
pointing to the counter-attraction of a safe and economical 
Friendly Society. 

The following synopsis will show at a glance the chief fea- 
tures of the scheme we have ventured to propound. That 
such a scheme is practical we have every reason to believe. 
That it will obviate many of the evils connected with Poor 
Law administration we can feel no doubt. That it will help 
to foster the noble development of the spirit of self-help, made 
by the working classes of this country, we feel w^ell assured ; 
and if any one doubts the growing appreciation which these 
classes will feel towards a State endeavour to assist them, to help 
themselves in their own way, let him try to realize the blank 
despair of the poor crushed spirit which has toiled througli a 
long life in pursuit of an object, the value of which increases as 
each year passes, when it wakes to the fact that the cherished 
aim is a delusion. 

Such a scheme if carried out will emancipate the working of 
the Poor Law proper from all sentimental feeling. That law is 
in principle inexorable, and its working ought to be purely 
mechanical. The difficulty is practically insurmountable when 
those who are unfortunate and those who are vicious have 
to be dealt with under the same provisions, and by the same 
rule. And mor6 difficult still when robust idleness and en- 
feebled age are to be dealt with alilfe. 

We entertain strong hopes that Che further emancipation of 
what we may call the irresponsible class (children and the im- 
potent) from immediate Poor Law association, would draw l,o 
them the attention and kindness of the benevolent and actively 
philanthropical. And last, not least, we have a strong convic- 
tion that such separation and such popularizing of what we may 
call the State dependents, might furnish a more legitimate out- 
let for the charity which loses itself in almsgiving, and for 
some of the bequests which do much mischief in pauperizing 
those capable of work. To soothe the last days of the worn out 
poor who have spent life in a struggle for existence ; and to 
watch over, and to brighten the dismal prospect of the neglected 
young, would not be unworthy work for the followers of Him 
who took the poor, the helpless and the young, under His especial 
care. 

Lastly, we believe that in nothing we have advocated in regard 
to a National Friendly Society have we exceeded the legitimate 
function of State action. No one questions the advantage of 
such action in respect of the Post Office ; and it was without an 
adverse criticism on this point that the Government undertook 
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the management of the telegraph system. The anomaly of a 
connexion of public Savings Banks with an organization for the 
purpose of receiving and distributing letters, may be practically 
justified by the end, as it is justified in principle on the broad 
ground of equal benefit to all. Then why not, in the case of a 
Friendly Society, extend the same principle of general help for 
the good of all ; guided by the wise axiom of helping the helpful 
and assuring tlie fair fruit of the harvest to him who sows and 
tends the growth? To tkke the whole system of self-help into 
State keeping is vastly different from so much interference by 
registration and other delusive legislation with private enter- 
prise, unsettling what it dare not affirm, and deluding by half 
promises it is unwilling to perform. There is no mistake about 
the one ; there is no intelligible principle acted upon, and no 
profitable results have as yet ensued from the other. In private 
enterprise, “it is chiefly the individual that is interested and 
here law should stop. In that which “ chiefly interests society,"' 
law is simply the deed of co-partnership to regulate the social 
undertaking. M. About says in effect, that liberty consists in 
freedom of individual action, provided the circle of that action 
does not intersect the circle of any one else. If, therefore, every 
individual cirple falls within or beyond every one elSe’s circle, 
the State definition of the boundary which circumscribes them 
all is the true function of the State. Hence for the State to 
define a line which protects all included lines of self-help is to 
protect individual interests and to preserve abstract liberty of 
action. In practice as regards various departments, and iu 
abstract principle, therefore, we hold that a National Friendly 
Society, built upon a strict Poor Law system, but emancipated 
from all obnoxious and deteriorating influences, is a just, true, 
and wise adhesion to the principles of social liberty. 

Finally, we maintain that the Poor Law, amended on the 
basis we have described, iu a form more simple, and with aim 
more direct; administered in a spirit of strict justice and by 
fixed rules, but offering a fair scope for the exercise of private 
benevolence, will check pauperism, uphold the self-respect of 
the .poor, and cease to be what it has been — the evidence and 
perhaps the source of danger and disgrace to the entire social 
life of England. 


Mill “On Liberty.** 
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TUiUS* and Academy RoporU of the meetings of the British 
Associatio7i and of the Congress of 0 rientalistSj 1871j. 

O NE of the most attractive sciences of the present day is that 
of Anthropology, which was defined by Sir W. R*. Wilde, 
in Iiis opening address in the Biological Section of the British 
Association at Belfast, to mean — 

“ The science of man, his origin, age, and distribution on our glo!)o, 
his pliyeical conformation and his susceptibility of cultivation, his 
various forms of speech, his laws, habits, manners, customs, weapons, 
and tools ; his archaic markings, jis also his pictorial remains ; his 
tombs, his idographic and phonetic or alphabetic writing, down to 
his present culture in dillerent countries ; and his manufactures, arts, 
and degrees of intelligence in his dillerent phases of life throughout 
the world.”* 

This indeed opens up a^wide field for that research which has 
received such great impetus from the deliberations of the various 
congresses of the past year, and which must, in some of its 
various forms, attract the interest and secure the attention of a 
large proportion of mankind, whether scientific or unscientific. 

Tlie matter-of-fact man of business will enter warmly into 
the latter branch of the subject, and endeavour to make himself 
ac(j[uainted with the present condition of mankind, with a view 
to the increase of commerce. The archaeologist, the astronomer, 
the geologist, and the philologist, will, on the contrary, find a 
greater interest in the former part of the inquiry, and laboiiously 
working out therefrom the history of man in the past, will add 
link unto link to that golden chain of sequences, which shall 
eventually draw forth the w'orld from the dim chaos of primeval 
daikiiess, into the clear light of historic truth. Earnestly at 
the present time, as of old in the Indian fable, the Soors and 
the Assoors are engaged in churaing the troubled ocean to bring 
forth the amreeta — the water of life. Now, as then, the churn- 
ing staff — tjie mighty mountain of inquiry — is whirled to and fro 
on the back of tiie Eastern tortoise ; now, as then, the thong 
which whirls the mountain is the serpent ; and now, as then, two 
classes of men, Soors and Assoors, set the wondrous machinery 
in motion, and even, as then, things wholly irrelevant to the 


# 
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churning were produced by it, as the moon with pleasing coun- 
tenance, the goddesses of fortune and of wine, the seven-headed 
horse, the jewel of Narayen,. the tree of plenty, the cow and the 
elephant,^'* the whole ending in a mighty conflagration ; so now, 
in the process of scientific inquiry, strange and unexpected 
results are obtained, affecting all the sciences, whilst seeking 
only to elucidate one, and these results in like manner cannot 
fail to occasion a conflagration, seeing that they militate against 
opinions long held sacred, and overthrow prejudices which have 
become rooted by the undisturbed growth of centuries; but 
even as 4 hen the water of life did at length appear, and showers 
from Indrar quenched the devouring flame, so let us trust that 
from this modern dmrning, Truth, the pure and indestructible, 
shall shine forth at hmgth resplendent and triumphant, and 
cause her opponents to shrink back quelled and amazed, to lift 
their heads no more. 

One of the products of this famous Oriental churning was 
molten metal, which from the heat of the conflagration ran 
down into the ocean, and certainly not the least important of 
anthropological inquiries is that which relates to the discovery 
of metals and their early use by man, for this was a mighty 
stride from that primitive barbarism in which the only weapons ^ 
and tools employed were of stone and bone. It must re- 
membered that these two materials, stone and bone, would 
appear to have been in universal use in the very earliest ages 
of man's history, underlying alike the ancient civilization of 
Egypt and the more modern civilization of Europe. Beneath 
the hoary pyramids and obelisks of Egypt, and beneath the far 
more hoary stalagmite and breccia of Kent’s cavern, are found 
the very same type of weapon used by the lowest savages at the 
present day — arrowheads, celts and hammers of flint, harpoons 
and needles of bone, such as form the curiosities of our Ethno- 
logical collections, are still used in their ancient form by many 
outlying tribes, who have never yet seen implements of iron ; 
the boomerang so skilfully thrown by the Australian sayage, and 
long considered peculiar to Australasia, appears on the monu- 
ments of Egypt ; and a roost interesting chart in Colonel Lane 
Fox's valuable collection at the Bethnal Green Museum, traces 
it in all its various stages up to the modern spear. If then we 
see savages in the present day continuing to use the same archaic 
type of weapon found to have been in use many tiiousands of 
years ajgo in our own land, and in that land where of all others we 
find the very earliest known traces of civilization, are we to sup- 
pose the arts of civilization to have been indigenous in different 


Maurice’s “ History of Hindost^.” 
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races, the spontaneous on’tburst in many lands of a genius 
which remains to the present day in embryo among savages? or 
were they developed in one spot only and thence spread like the 
undulations of a wave of light lu gradually widening circles 
which have not yet reached their bourne, Xnit which shaJ at 
length include tlie whole human race within the range of their 
enlightening influence ? 

Many of the ablest ethnologists of our age maiiitaiu that man, 
being everywhere similarly constituted, will always under similar 
circumstances do precisely the same things—that being a pro- 
gressive animal, he v^ill always develop such a degree of civiliza- 
tion as accords \Wth his outward circumstances : hence they deny 
or ignore a very patent fact, that wherever we find traces of 
any great adyahee in civilization in pre- historic times, there we 
also find traces of an admixture of race — of two or more distinct 
types becoming perhaps gradually amalgamated.* 

The recent explorations in various caverns all give the same 
history ; they show us primeval man dwelling with extinct 
mammalia, hunting them and killing them for food with 
weapons formed of chipped unpolished flint, and this as 
yet is all we know of paleolithic man ; if any other 
remains of this ancient dweller in caves, this hunter of beasts 
long vanished from the earth, this fisher in seas and lakes which 
liave long since become dry land, exist, they are too doubtful to 
be any authentic eLhnological guide* Whether he even possessed 
tlio art of producing fire is not ascertained, but certain it is that 
when we c6me to neolithic times, we find not only a great 
advance in civilization, in the use of polished flint implements, 
abundant traces of fire, of the commencement of agriculture, 
pottery, and weaving, and of art-culture — in engravings on 
mainmotli ivory, of the mammoth himself, not yet extinct ; of 
bone flutes, and ornaments of shells, amber, and jet; rude pottery, 
spindle whorls, &c. ; but we also find traces of two distinct races, 
the lemains of which are knowm to antiquaries as the dolicho- 
cephalic and the brachycephalic. It is generally supposed that 
the dolichocephalic or long-headed race was the oldest. Were 
they then the abopginal makers of paleolithic implements, 
drawn out of their caverns and taught some of the, arts of civi- 
lization by a brachycephalic race coming from a distant land ? 

^ Darwin says: “ There are no just pounds for the belief that the high 
culture of the native Peruvians and Mexicans was derived from any foreign 
source.” (“ Descent of Man/* cap. v, p.- 183.) v And he speaks in the same 
piaco of t.Ue boomerang as a good instance of independent discovery among the 
Australians, whereas its use in Ancient Egypt, and retention by the aborigines 
of South Africa, would seem to show that it was'formeriy used by many 
African peoples, surviving only among isolated and uncivilized tribes. 

[Vol. CIIL No. CCIII.J-Nev Series, Vol. XLVH. No. L L 
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There seems every reason to suppose so ; moreover, there seems 
ground for believing that the same race — the brachycephalic — 
introduced somewhat later the use of metals — that is, of gold and 
copper, for the former has undoubtedly been found in very 
ancient barrows, and the latter was quarried with stone imple- 
nieiits, not only here but in remote Peru, at what date who can 
tell with certainty*? That there was a time before the introduc- 
tion of bronze in which copper was used for tools, &c., is not 
only a reasonable supposition, but is proved by the discovery of 
many copper implements in various places, and it seems certain 
that many of the “ celts, &c., which are classified as bronze, are 
in reality of copper. Wilson* gives the result# of an analysis 
made of some of those found in Scotland, a considerable 
number of which proveto have been of pure copper; and at the 
recent meeting of the Archseological Congress at Stockholm, an 
analysis of lour implements found in Cyprus proves three of 
them to be of copper. Copper implements hav(> likewise been 
found in India, and in the peat bogs of Denmark. There. is a 
peculiarity in the ancient neolithic people which is important in 
endeavouring^ to trace t}}oir origin : they everywhere buried their 
(lead under huge mounds of earth, and generally in a crouching 
position ill megalithic chambers. When we come to the bronze 
period, we find cremation practised; but this does not necessarily 
mean the advent of a new race, for the earth-mound was still 
retained and the burnt bones, enclosed in an urn or cyst, were 
buried under a disproportionately large tumulus. It is probable 
that the discovery of the power of fire in smelting metals may 
liave suggested the new method of disposing of the dead, which 
perhaps may have caused as great an outcry when first adopted 
in those days as it seems likely to do upon its revival in our 
own. It does not appear that the type of skull of these bronze- 
users differed very materially from that of the neolithic age, so 
as to indicate a new race ; l)ut the practice of cremation would 
render that point difficult to decide ; because few skulls treated 
would ri^main perfect, t)ut, perhaps, the thickness as well as 
the form of the skull will eventually help to guide cranio- 
logists in their researches, for Herodotus remarks upon the 
difference between the skulls of the Persians and Egyptians in 
this respect. Three remarkable skulls are placed side by side 
in the Corineum museum at Cirencester ; the first is of the ex- 
treme dolichocephalic type — very low retreating forehead, very 
heavy prognathous jaws, the bone peculiarly white and perhaps 
very thick ; the second is of a medium type, long and with a 
I'etreating forehead, but considerably modified ; the third shows 


* Sec Wilson^s “ Pre-bistorio Man,** p. 282 . 
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a remarkably high and broad forehead almost perpendicular — a 
hfiad which might have belonged to a Greek or Roman philoso- 
phor. All three skulls are referred to the Roman period, and 
the first is regarded as the head of a negro, which of course is 
possible, as the Romans had many black slaves ; the second is 
probably British, and the third Roman. But at a glance every 
one would bo convinced that they were type* of three several 
races, and it would seem that there is scarcely a country in the 
world where traces may not in the same maimer be fournl of the 
existence of two or more races. Even in Australia* the diffe- 
lence between the tribes is immense, the Tasmanians strongly 
resembling the ifegro, whilst others are as evidently related to 
the Malay. Nor is this ^idereuce con lined to physical peculiari- 
ties — they also differ so much in speech as to be unable to un- 
derstand each other, and their manners and customs vary in a 
corresponding degree. Amongst these maybe found the very 
lowest type- of mankind. And here a curious problem presents 
itself. Jt would seem im[)ossihle that tribes so low in civilization 
could ever have crossed the ocean to have occupied their })resent 
homo. On the north-west coast, at the time of their dis- 
covery, no canoe was to be seen, but only rude rafts, llow 
then did tliey reach that remote land? Jt is evident tlial at 
some time in the world’s history Australia must have been eun- 
uectecl with one of the otlier continents, and Mr. Wallace, in his 
Malay Archipelago/’ — points out the singular resemblance be- 
tween the fauna and flora of the easteni part of the Oriental 
Archipelagb and Australia aifd New Guinea, whilst the pro- 
ducts of the western islands resemble those of the Asiatic con- 
tinent, arguing therefrom that the western islands were se[)a- 
rated from Asia within the lifetime of existing species, whilst 
probably the eastern portion of the Archipelago was once con- 
nected with Australia ; and he points out that the inhabitants 
may also be classed into two corresponding divisions — the 
Malays and Papuans — the Malays being unquestionably of 
Asiatic origin, like the mammals with which they are associated. 
Sir John Lubbock, f commenting on these views, remarks : — 

“It is ray belief that as the ‘Malayans cuinc from Asia, so the 
l^apuans are connected, tliougli somewhat more remotely, with Africa, 
while the Australians have probably occupied their present area much 
longer than either of the two other races. The Malayan race is 
gradually encroaching on the Papuan, as the Papuan perhaps did long 
ago on the still lower Australians.’* 


* See “ Bibcoveries iu Ausiralia,” by Captain Stokes, H.M.S. Beaale, 
1841. 

t “The Malay Archipelago,” Magazine, April, 1869. 
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Now ifc is almost universally acknowledged by geologists 
that Australia is the oldest jand existing on the face of 
the globe, its peculiar fauna and flora connecting it with a 
geologic age long since superseded in other parts of the 
world by more modern forms. If, then, we find there, co-existent 
with this flora and fauna, the lowest type of mankind, resem- 
bling that which itesearches among our caves reveal as having 
existed here, together with extinct animals, are we to conclude 
that in th(^se savages we behold primeval man ? and, if so, did 
they originate in this ancient land, and thence gradually extend 
themselves over the world by means of the communication at 
that time existing with Africa? or, assuming Asti to have been 
man's birthplace, as is commonly suppoj«d, are we to conclude 
that he spread thence through Africa to Australia, and then, in 
consequence of a separation from Africa, remained stationary, 
until, by a mighty terrestrial oscillation, the southern continent 
became so nearly connected with Asia as to be approachable by 
rude canoes, receiving in that manner a new race, modified by 
time, aided by food, climate, and soil, in the common cradle of 
humanity, into a type resembling the Malay? One thing seems 
evident — that since the connexion with the Asiatic continent has 
ceased the Australians have remained stationary. In many thou- 
eands of years, notwithstanding what Professor Max Muller, says 
— ^that, “given the human mind and human language, and the 
world by which we are surrounded, the different systems of philo- 
sophy of Thales and Hegel, of Vvasu and Kapila are inevitable 
solutions ’ — they appear never to nave produced a philosopher, 
or an architect, or even a tiller of the soil ; and in a land teeming 
with gold, they do not appear ever to have used it even for orna- 
ment. Neither does there appear among them any traces of de- 
gradation — no forsaken cities or works of art, as in America, to 
attest a long-forgotten greatness : they seem simply to have stood 
still because cut off’ by physical changes from communication witli 
more civilized races. It is a singular fact that almost all 
the lowest tribes of men are to be found in the southern hemi- 
sphere, chiefly below 80'*^ S. lat., as the Tasmanians, the Terra del 
Fuegiaus, the Bushmen of South Africa, reappearing, however, iu 
the outlying Andaman Islands, and perhaps in some of the far 
distant tribes in the interior of Asia, Africa, and America, remote 
from the influence of civilization Can we believe that from 

^ Professor Owen says: “Zoological and geological evidences concur to 
point 1o a pre-historic race of mankind, existing generation after generation on 
a continent which, in course of gradual, wot cataclysinal geologic change, has 
been broken up into insular patches of land.” — Professor Owen’s Address at 
the Congress of Orienlaiists, Academy^ Sept. 20th, 1874:. 
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«uch as these our philosophers, our poets, our artists have de- 
scended ? Yet they can be shown to possess some points in 
common with more civilized races. In Australia and at the Cape 
caves are found filled with rude paintings, and Captain Stokes, 
of H.M.S. Beagle, mentions carvings on rocks in Depuch Islands, 
done by removing the hard red outer coating, and exposing the 
greenstone beneath. These rude cave and fock paintings and 
carvings, which are found also on Easter Island and in Central 
America, taken in connexion with other customs connecting them 
with Africa and Asia, may perhaps throw some light on the origin 
of the more highly finished specimens of the same kind in Egypt, 
Etruria, and Intlia. If we believe, accordiiig to Scripture and 
almost universal tradition, that all mankind originated in one pair 
— a belief which is rather strengthened by Mr. Darwin's theory, so 
highly improbable does it seem that human beings so similar in 
form and habits of thought should have been evolved by the 
process of natural selection from some lower form more than 
once in the world s history — then, either the first man was formed 
a model of all the sciences, and some of his posterity have 
greatly descended in the scale; or he was made little better than 
the brutes, and has gradually developed into the highly civilized 
being we see him in some places, remaining almost in his 
primitive state of barbarism in others. Some of the great ad- 
vances made in particular regions must doubtless be ascribed to 
climate, soil, and superior food, as Mr. Buckle suggests ; but some 
also to accidental discoveries, the first of which was indubitably 
that of fire, which a Chinese legend ascribes to a bird striking 
his bill against the dry branch of a tree. The art of agriculture 
was another great discovery, so important^n its results as to be 
almost universally ascribed to the teaching of the gods ; but that 
which even more than either of the above-mentioned discoveries 
tended to the rise of civilization, was the art of working metals, 
and whatever race can claim the fionour of that discovery may 
also be looked upon as the pioneers of civilization. Is there any- 
thing to guide us in the search for these early metallurgists ? It 
appears to us that there are many indicators, all pointing in one 
direction, and leading us direct to the cradle of scienpe. Let us 
follow three of these tfue kings of the east, laden with riches, 
and see whereto their footsteps tend. 

I. Archaic remains ; II. Language ; III. Myths and legends. 

I. Starting from our own land we find archaic remains of a 
peculiar type, the origin of which is lost in the long night of the 
past, consisting of great earthen tumuli heaped up over graves 
either formed of great blocks of stone, enclosing the corpse in a 
crouching or full-length position, or else containing an earthen 
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urn or vase full of burnt bones. Sometimes these tumuli coutain 
two or more interments of different pciriods, but even in the 
oldest of them have been found buried with the skeleton, beads 
of amber and jet, and ornaments of gold. Then there are the 
great stone circles of Avebury, Stanton, Drew, Stonehenge, &c., 
cromlechs formed of immense stones of various forms and sizes, 
—some of which may have been originally covered with earth, — 
and some very curious holed stories, either forming part of a 
cromlech, or standing in lines with no apparent object. To these 
may be added in Scotland, at least one very singular mound, in 
the form of a serj^ent, recently discovered by Mr. Phene ; and 
in Ireland some peculiar round towers. Now almost all these 
things may be traced through Northern Europe and Asia to 
Northern India and China ; and thence crossing the ocean, some 
of them, particularly the mounds, reappear in Central America. 
Again, returning from India, westward, we find the earthen 
mounds modified into pyramids of stone and brick in Ghaldaja, 
Egypt, Abyssinia ; and again the same mo.dification appears in 
Mexico ; and, as recently discovered in the Ladrono Islands, 
where, on the little islands of Rota and Tinian, have been found 
“two series of eight stone pyramids, standing in two rows at in- 
tervals of twelve feet, the base being twelve feet square, the 
teight thirty-six feet. The summit is crowned by a kind of 
large cup, equal in diameter to the diagonal of the base.’’* Closely 
connected with pyramids, we find great rock-hewn temples and. 
tombs in Egypt, Etruria, and India, all remarkp,ble for their 
ornamentation by sculpture and painting. Another noteworthy 
characteristic of the countries containing these rock-hewn tombs 
and p^Tamids is the wonderful causeways and immense system 
of water-works they contain. All constructions in these countries 
appear to have been on a gigantic scale, and doubtless gave rise 
to the many legends of giants preserved in the folk-lore of so 
many countries. All these things testify to identity of race, 
and to the high state of civilization attained by that race in long 

i )ast ages ; they prove also the antiquity of the art of inetal- 
urgy, for without it pyramids and rock-tombs would have been 
impossible. The archaic remains in Britain, and other lands of 
a more northerly latitude than India and .Egypt, although ruder 
in form, have points of family resemblance which cannot fail to 
be observed. The first is the Cyclopean character of the stones 
employed, then the care with which the entrance to pyramid, 
tumulus, or gfeat circle, is placed towards the north or north- 
east, showing some superstitious reverence for that quarter of the 
heavens, and some amount of astronomical and mathematical 


* Academy^ Sept. 12th, IS 74. 
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knowledge ; an exception to this rule is, however, to be found in 
the Norhaghi and Sopolture dei Giganti, in Sardinia, which inva- 
riably face north-west and south-east* There is a peculiarity in 
almost all the great circles, and especially those of the greatest 
antiquity, of which we have never met with any explanation : it 
is that the inner circles ar(i very seldom placed in tlie centre of 
tlie larger one ; this, however, does not occur at Stonehenge, 
which is very evidently aiater construction than Avebury and 
others, in which the centre is left open. It. is at least curious to 
find the same avoidance of the centre in many of the pyramids, 
and notably in the oldest, both in Egypt and Chaldaea. Believing 
as we do that the ancients attached great importance to form, 
assigning certain figures invariably to certain divinities, as tlui 
circle to the sun, the oval typical of the great mundane egg to the 
earth, the sejuare to the infernal deities, we do not think sufficient 
attention has hitherto been* paid to the peculiar points of diffe- 
rence in these constructions, by students of their origin. Wlierever 
there is a square within a great circle, there we should expect to 
find an interment, the very form of the pyramid suggests the 
same idea, and in Etruria many of the subterranean tombs are 
square, changing to a rot 67 i(Z tower when emerging from the earth 
to face the sun.t There is another class of megalithic monu- 
ments wdiich at first sight would appear to be peculiar to Egypt, 
that is the obelisks : but these also have their prototypes*of ruder 
form almost all over the world, as seen in the conical stones of 
Babylon, the chaits of India, the perdas fittas of Sardinia, and 
monolithic pillars in many countries, even in the Polynesian 
islands, and everywhere these pillars seem to have been connected 
with solar worship. If we seek for the nineteenth-century represen- 
tatives of the great circles of Britain, and the obelisks and coni- 
cal stones of Egypt and Babylon, we must go to China and see 
them in the great Temple of Heaven, as figured in the Illustrated 
London News, and in the Ohe-pi, which are great stones erected 
in honour of emperors and mandarins, and of great events. 
These monoliths seem all to be modifications of the conical stones, 
the earliest form of idolatry, set up universally among Turanian 
peoples as symbols of the generative power of the sun, and of ten 
accompanied by oval stones, representative of the earth or earth 
goddess, symbolized by the mundane egg, to both of which a 
phallic origin has been assigned, and perhaps justly. The curi- 
ous holed stones, found in many countries in connexion with 
great circles, or forming tlie door of cromlechs, &c., have perhaps 
a certain affinity with other consecrated stones, but they appear 


* See Tyndall’s Sardinia.” 
t See Dennis’s “Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria.’^ 
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to me to have some mystical meaning, referable perhaps to the 
very ancient doctrine of metempsychosis, and to that belief in a 
new birth still prevalent in India,* and surviving in some parts of 
our own land, where children are passed through split sticks or 
stones for the cure of diseases. In the cromlechs these holes 
may have been made for the passage of the spirit in the form of 
a serpent, which, among all Turanian races, is the most univer- 
sally belie ved-in representative of aideceased ancestor. 

IL Language. — It may be safely asserted, we believe, that 
wherever these monuments exist there will also be found a 
Turanian element in the language either actually spoken at 
present in those countries, or existing in inscriptions of a race 
w”ho formerly occupied them, and have since been superseded. 
Max Muller divides the Turanian family of languages into 
northern and southern. The northern, sometimes called the 
Altaic, or Ugro-Tartaric, is divided into five sections — the Tun* 
gusic, Mongolic, Turkic, Finnic, and Samoyidic. The southern, 
which occupies the south of Asia, is divided into four sections— 
the Tamulic, or languages of the Deccan ; the Bhotiga, or dialects 
of Bhotan ; the Taic, or dialects of Siam ; and the Malaic, or 
Malay and Polynesian dialects. We need not point out how 
nearly these divisions represent th(i lines of archaic remains de- 
scribed by archaeologists, but in pre-historic times the northern 
division must certainly have included Great Britain, Gaul, and 
Central America, and the southern must have taken in Baby- 
lonia, Egypt, and probably Greece, Malta, Sardinia, Etruria, and 
.also Mexico and Peru, the northern division being marked by 
tumuli or earth-mounds, cromlechs, and dolmen ; the southern 
by pyramids of stdne or brick, pillars, and obelisks, rock-hewn 
caves and extensive causeways and waterworks, a general Cyclo- 
pean character pervading both divisions of monuments. In all 
these countries, traces, although in many cases very slight ones, 
may, it is believed, be found of a Turanian element underlying 
the languages at present spoken. The belief is. thought to be 
strengthened by the conclusions of the recent Congress of 
Orientalists, at which philologists seem, with one consent, to 
hav^ assigned a Turanian basis to almost all the newly discovered 
inscriptions. The Accadian, or Sumirian, the Median, the second 
language of the Persian inscriptions, and lastly, the Etrurian, 
may all be classed under this head. Judging from the pre- 
historic remains of the Etruscans, there seems to be no room to 
doubt their Turanian origin ; and although Dr. Corssen seems to 
prove the Etruscan to have been an Aryan language, yet w© 
cannot help thinking that Mr. Taylor's much disputed theory 


* See Moor’s “Hindu Pantheon,” and Maurice’s “ Hiudostan.” 
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will eventually be acknowledged to be substantially correct The 
truth, perhaps, is, that they were a mixed race, and their lan- 
guage would naturally be mixed also, retaining, however, a larger 
proportion of words appertaining to the aborigines than of those 
introduced by the conquerors : for it is well known that it is 
much easier to conquer a nation than to change its language. 
Nevertheless, the language of the inscriptions would be that of 
the priestly class — i.c., the ednquerors. The Academy of Oct. 8rd, 
1874, gives us the opinion of Count Conestabile, that the exis- 
tence side by side of the practice of inhumation and cremation in 
Etruscan tombs indicates the presence of a conquering race — 
the Tusci — in the midst of a native population ; and he believes 
that tlie natives practised cremation, and the conquerors buried 
their dead. This, if proved, would go far to show that in 
Etruria, as in many other countries, an aristocracy, generally of 
foreign origin, had found means to subdue, not by the sword, 
but by superior civilization, a native population, and to keep 
themselves a class apart, generally as the priests and law- 
givers of the people. The Persian Magi, the British Druids, the 
Peruvian Incas, seem to be instances of this domination by a 
small but highly organized body keeping in subjection, chiefly 
by sup^Tstitious terrors, a large native population ; and it will 
be remarked that in all these instances the language of the 
priesthood differed very materially from that of the common 
people, proving them to have been of different race, as, indeed, 
universal tradition makes them. Mr. Darwin argues from the 
small success attending missionary enterprise at the present day, 
that it would have been impossible for a few wanderers from Asia 
to have civilized the- natives of Peru and Mexico; but it will 
occur to most of us that Paul and Barnabas might have allowed 
themselves to be worshipped as gods by a far more civilized 
people than we imagine the Mexicans and Peruvians to have 
been, and that the conquests of the Spaniards in Mexico and 
Peru were greatly facilitated by the belief of the natives in the 
divine mission of their conquerors. Tlie non-success of modern 
missionaries seems to arise from the importance they attach to 
dogma. If they were content to teach the people agriculture 
and the use of firearms, and to work upon their superstitious 
lt‘ars, their success would doubtless be as great as we believe 
that of the first civilizers of Mexico and Peru, of Etruria and 
many other countries to have been. But the missionaries and 
traders of the present day have succeeded in introducing a sort 

* A case in point is the word Udio — God, introduced among the Kaffirs 
by Bishop Coieuso, to supply a word wanting in the Kaffir language, and now 
universally accepted by them. See Letter signed E. A. S, in tape 
Nov. 24tli, 1874! 
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of spurious language among their converts,* and in process of 
time some of these spurious English words will become, as it 
were, amalgamated with the native language, so as in a measure 
to alter the idiom i and this was no doubt the manner in which 
languages were modified in ancient times, so that generally, iu 
a language apparently purely Aryan, will be found a Turanian 
stratum, varying according to - the length of occupation of the 
one or the other of the races; audit is this which renders lan- 
guage alone a fallacious guide in tracing the descent of a people. 
Dr. Birch, in his opening address to the Congress of Orientalists, 
says 

In the consideration of the diversities of race ethnography also 
renders invaluable aid to the philological considerations which guide us 
in the determination of the relative periods of the oldest civilizations 
of the East. For language alone is not a sxfjjieicni criterion for 
deciding a point so remote Irom observation and so delicate, change of 
language not always imjilying diversity of race. It is to ethnology, 
as well as to archieology and philology, that we must look lor the 
fcohition of the prohleins, whence came the first inliabitants of the 
valley of the Nile, the alluvial plains of Mesopotamia, the valleys of 
the Himalayas and the banks of the Yangtszekiang, the isles of Japan, 
the shores of Indo-China, with all their ijnternal varieties, the Amos, 
the ]\Iiautsze, the natives of’ the Andaman Islands — in short, the 
general state of the question of the early immigrations which were 
made before history was written or tradition definitely handed down.”* 

That, therefore, which, combined with existing monuments 
and language, we would adduce as a strong link, binding toge- 
ther all those nations of antiquity which appear to have had, if 
not a common origin, at least some connexion with each other 
in prehistoric time.s, is the identity of their 

III. Myths and Legends. — We think it may be asserted 
broadly, that, classing the human race into the three well- 
known divisions, Turanian, Semitic, and Aryan, we shall 
find the chief deities of the Turanians to have been the sun 
and the earth. Of the sun, the bull, the ram, and the pheenix 
were the chosen emblems; whilst the earth was represented 
by the serpent and the goose. The Semites worshipped 
chiefly the moon, the emblems of which were the cow, the dove, 
and the fish ; w^hilst the divinities of the Aryans were the ele- 
ments, and their emblems the lion, the eagle, and the horse. It 
is natural to suppose that with migrations and conquests, these 
religions would become mixed so as to cause great confusion, 
yet we believe it will be found that according to the predomi- 
nance of one or the other of fhe great races, so the religion and 
the emblems of that race as above indicated will be in the 


* Academy^ Sept. 19th, 1874. 
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aH(ieiidant. We can hardly suppose that these emblems were 
adopted simultaneously, so that some tribes may be found with 
only one of these symbols, and this, of course, would tend to prove 
that their separation from the pareiit stock was the earliest in 
point of time, belore the others had become adopted. Of the 
religions of the Semites and Aryans we do not purpose to say 
much, but that of the Turanians bears strongly upon the theory 
we would advocate. Undoubtedly the earliest development of 
external religion was sun worship, but there was a something 
which may be called religion earlier still — it was that which 
charactf arizes all Turanian nations, even to the present day, tht) 
worship of deceased ancestors. No sooner does man begin to 
feel Jiis superiority to the beasts of tho field, than he becomes 
haunted with tho dread of the invisible, the dead come before 
him in dreams, and he believes them yet alive in another state. 
A chieftain in his life had perhaps chosen some special animal 
as his emblem, and after his death this animal appears to several 
of his tribe under circumstances which their superstition looks 
upon as singular ; surely it must be the great chieftain himself 
in that guise 1 and here we get the germ of the doctrine of 
metempsycho.sis, so firmly believed in by all the ancients, as 
also of that reverence fbr the dead which prompted them to 
rear ?juch stupendous monuments in honour of deceased chiefs ; 
and of that singular notion, which seems to be purely Tpraniau, 
that every man has two, three, or even four souls. Now, un- 
doubtedly, the earliest and most universal of the Turanian 
symbols is the serpent; it appears wherever any Turanian 
element can be traced, although perhaps even to this rule there 
may be an exception in the Mincopics, who if they can be 
classed as Turanians, must have been an earlier offshoot even 
than the Australians, among whom the superstitious reverence 
for this reptile exists, according to Captain Stokes, who says : — 
They believe in the existence of an evil spirit liauntiug dark 
caverns, wells, and places of gloom (evidently therefore having 
no connexion with the sun), called JingA Miago, a native, de- 
scribed this being as a huge many-folded serpent, and they kindh; 
fires and chant incantations to avert his influence.’* Probably a 
remnant of solar worship also may be discovered in the “ corro- 
bory'* described by the same author: — 

“ At Port Stephen I witnessed a corrobory presenting a peculiar 
feature. As soon as it Wiis dark, a number of heaps of fuel scattered 
here and there were lighted, and the men, painted with spots and lines 
ot white, commenced the dance, whifli consisted in running sideways, 
or in file, stamping with great violence, and emitting an iuhannouiuus 
grunt, gesticulating, and brandishing and striking together their 
weapons. The peculiar feature in this corrobory was the throwing of 
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the kilej, or boomerang, lighted at one end. The remarkable flight 
and extraordinary convolutions of this weapon, marked by a bright 
line of fire, had a singular and startling effect,’** 

These aboriginal circular dances with the fiery accompaniment 
reminds one strongly of the Beltane fires of Ireland and Scot- 
land, with the May-day dances, which undoubtedly were sur- 
vivals of^sun worship. The sun and serpent worship existing in 
this rude form in the ancient land of Australia, and again in 
Fiji, Tonga, and others islands, becomes developed with the 
advance of civilization into something more definite in Asia, 
Africa, and America, where from some unexplained cause the 
serpent loses the malignant character which would seem most 
natural to it, and becomes the Agathadsemon, the Creator, the 
giver of good gifts, the source of wealth and power. Whether 
it is possible to account for this change, we know not. There 
seems a glimmering of this transition in Fiji and Tonga, where 
the serpent is looked upon as the Creator, but is yet a dull, 
inanimate being, half stone. Journeying through Africa, we find 
the serpent at the present day an object of adoration among 
many negro tribes, always as an embodiment of the deceased 
ancestor ; but it was in the most civilized nation of Africa and of 
the ancient world, that this strange superstition attained ite full 
development. Egypt, the nursing- mother of all art and of all 
science^ took the lead in this mysterious worship, and we find 
all the gods and all the kings adorned with one or more serpents 
as symbols of authority. On the monuments they are seen 
‘crowned with the crowns of Upper and Lower Egypt, as repre- 
sentatives of the kings of both divisions of the country, but 
the serpent was the peculiar symbol of Kneph, the most ancient 
of the gods, whose name Kirscher derives from Cnoub, that 
is gold, who is identified with Amun the ram-headed, and 
who is called by Eusebius the Creator ; whilst Porphyiy says 
that from his mouth was produced an egg, out of which came 
the god whom the Greeks, call Hephsestus, and the Egyptians 
Ptha.f In PBcenicia it was the Agathadfiemon, in Persia it was 
the symbol of both Ormuzd and Ahriman ; in ancient Babylon 
it represented the god Hea or Hoa ; in India it was one of the 
avatars of Vishnu, but was more particularly an object of wor- 
ship among the aborigines than of the Hindoos. In Cambodia 
magnificent temples were raised to its honour ; in China and 
Japan it is still venerated as the dragon, the symbol of dominion. 
Crossing the Pacific, we find it as the symbol of the good deity 
Quetzalcoatl in Mei^ico, and v/brshipped in Peru before the titfte 


* “ Discoveries in Australia,** p. 250. 

f Kenrick’s “Ancient Egypt,** p. 374. 
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of the Incas, as also by the Red Indians. It is a prominent 
object in the great mounds of Ohio and the buriea cities of' 
Yucatan. It was the niidgard worm in Scandinavia, the object 
of adoration of tlie Druids of Britain and Gaul. In Germany 
also it had its worshippers, it was depicted in Etrurian sepulchres, 
and held an honourable place in the mythologies of Greecp and 
Rome. It is found represented .as part§ of gods in the tumuli 
of Tartary, and whole tribes were named after it in the Troad, 
in India, and in America. But this brings us back to the early 
totemic origin of the superstition. -Among all these various 
nations, where are we to look for the germs of a worship so wide- 
spread and so unaccountable? because in all these instances, 
except in Scandinavia, it was a good deity. As an object of 
terror, a being to be propitiated, we could understand the reve- 
rence paid to it, but it was by no means in this light that it was 
regarded by the nations above named, but as the creator, the 
giver of vjealth and of good gijta to man. That it was of 
Turanian origin we think all antiquaries are agreed. Mr. Fer- 
gusson says : — 

« In so far as such glimmerings as we possess enable us to guess 
the locality of its origin, I should feel* inclined to say that it came 
from the mud of the bower Euphrates, among a people of Turanian 
origin, and spread from thence as from a centre to every country or 
land 5fthe Old World in which a Turanian people settled. Appa- 
rently no Semitic or no people of Aryan race ever adopted it as a form 
of faith. It is true we find it in Judsea ; but almost certainly it whs 
there an outcrop from the older underlying strata of the population. 
We find it also in Greece and in Scandinavia, among peopfe whom we* 
know principally as Aryan; but there, too, it is like the tares of a 
previous crop springing up among the stems of a badly cultivated 
field of wheat.”* 

The keynote to the change discernible in the worship, of the 
serpent in Australia, Fiji, and among other stone-using 
peoples, and that which in highly civilized Egypt, philosophic 
Greece^, and other nations of antiquity, makes him an 
Agathadaemon, seems to us to be struck in that Egyptian, 
legend which makes Knepb, the great serpent, the fatlver of He^ 
phcestos, for everywhere, scattered broadcast over the world, we 
find similar legends, wherein the early civilizers of the human 
race are' spoken of mythically as serpents, whilst the serpent 
bears everywhere the character of the guardian of treasures, 
the giver of wealth, the instructor in knowledge, and i.^ always 
in some way connected with the vjorkiTig of metale, even as the 
nations wherein these legends are found have all bad some know- 


* Eergusson’a Tree and Serpent Worship,” p. 3. 
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]e<]go of metaUurgy when the light of history has dawned upon 
them. That myths, so similar in detail, should have originated 
spontaneously in so many widely separated countries seems to 
us incredible, and we think we hardly yet fully realize the'extent 
of the migrations which ^ must have taken place in far remote 
ages, both by land and sea, as proved by the discoveries which 
are constantly being m^de in the w^est, of productions, particu- 
larly marine shells (which seem to have been greatly valued as 
ornaments, even in the most remote ages) peculiar to the Indian 
ocean. He who would write a history of canoes and other vessels 
of water transport, their peculiarities of construction and points 
of difference and of resemblance, throughout the worlds would do 
much towards clearing up the mystery which hangs about these 
pre-historic migrations. That the art of navigation is extremely 
ancient cannot be . doubted, and that these primitive mariners, 
either by accident or design, carried the seeds of an early civili- 
zation to far distant lands is also a matter which we believe only 
needs investigation to be readily accepted by antiquaries ; for the 
facts that the products of America have frequently been depo- 
sited by ocean currents on the shores of Europe, and that Malay 
seamen are sometimes blown upon the coast of Australia, prove 
that these things may have happened in pre-historic times also.* 
We remember hearing some years ago of a very curious find in 
the north of Ireland, of a canoe of very primitive form, buried 
twenty or thirty feet below the surface, in the midst of a hill, 
apparently natural, with no appearance of an interment ; and 
probably i^any such things may yet be found, adding greatly to 
^iir archaelogical knowledge, for if we are not mistaken the trar 
dition of vessels buried on or in hills in various parts of Eng- 
land, are common. Scientific inquiry in the present day seems to 
lead to the belief in an almost universal Turanian element in the 
civilization of the ancient world, rising tothe highest stage in 
Egypt, but developed in a less degree over Asia and Europe and 
extending to America, at least in Mexico, Peru, Yucatan, and Nica- 
ragua ; and this civilization is disting uished more especially by a 
knowledge of primitive metallurgy — that is, of the three precious 
metals, gold, silver and copper, used at first in an unsmelted form. 
Gold was undoubtedly the first metal used ; its frequent recurrence 
in the most ancient mounds associated with flint implements, 
proves that it was known and used in neolithic times. Silver is 
very rarely found tfiren in>tho&e countries in which we should have 

— ^ ^ 

* Br. Pickering unhesitatingly pronounces the aboriginal Americans to be 
of the Mongolian race, and therefore of Asiatic origin, and speaks of the skin 
canoes as a means of transit between the continent.*— ^Wilson’s ** Pre-historic 
Man/* p. 174. 
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expected it to be abundant, but copper seems to have been disccn 
verod and worked in very early ages. Wilson describes the stone 
mauls and hammers, and oak cradles, with immense masses of c(>|||r 
per on them, found in workings twenty-live or thirty feet deep by 
the agent of the Minnesota Mining Company, the treqphes having 
been gradually refilled with the soil 'and decaying vegetation 
gathered in them through the long centuries sinco their' desertion, 
whilst two or three ^generations of gigantic trees have grown 
above, arrived at maturity, and fallen down from age ; he remarks 
also that the copper tools found were hardened by some unknown 
process, without the use of alloy or of fire. One implement, upon 
examination, appeared to have been beaten out of separate or 
overlapped metal, so that air-cavities existed between the lamina;, 
and he says : I was struck, when examining the rudo mauls of the 
ancient miners of Ontonagon, by the close resemblance traceable 
between them and some which I have seen obtained from 
ancient copper workings discovered fn North Wales."’”^ Tho 
topes of India show us metal-workers using these same 
stone hammers bound with withes to the handle. Wilson 
gives us many examples of pure copper tools found in Eng- 
land, and one copper axe found in Batho Bog, under nine 
feet of moss and seven of sand, and four feet in the hard black 
till clay beneath, is descibed in Vol. vi. of the Edinburgh Phi^ 
losophicalJournal ; and implements of pure copper have also 
been found in the Danish peat moss. Nevertheless the age of 
copper is considered by antiquaries to have been a short one in 
Europe, and although Homer speaks of a time when copper was 
in universal use, it has been proved that most of those imple- 
ments discovered by Schliemann in the supposed ruins of Troy, 
and called by him copper, are more or less mixed with tin, whilst 
some of those in our museums classed as bronze, have proved on 
analysis to be pure copper. Whether the art of smelting and 
fusing metals to form bronze was also a Turanian invention is 
hard to determine, but since it was known in Egypt before the 
building of the pyramids, we may reasonably conclude that it 
was so. At the late ArchaBological Congress at Stockholm, a 
weapon was exhibited, found in the Great Pyramid, the compo- 
sition of which was copper and iron,t therefore probably even iron 
.implements were employed by the pyramid builders, and we 
know that iron was used even in Britain before the time of 
CsBsar, who speaks of the iron ohariotaand iton ring-money of 
the Britons. Rings of copper appear to have been used by the 
mound builders of America for weights, and Wilson points out 


^ Wilson’s " Pre-historic Mao,” p. 24s3. 
t Academy, Oct. 3fd and 10th. 
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that these rings agreed exactly in size and weight with those used 
by the Peruvians for the same purpose ;* he* also mentions a terra- 
c#ta ma^k found in the old copper workings like those of Mexico 
and Phoenicia, a similar mask having recently been discovered 
at Carthagena ; and Da Schlottman, at the -German Philological 
Congress, in dWribing a large statue recently found intheUnited 
States and .^supposed. 4p,be Phoenician, argiied from that and 
various inscriptiomi which have been discovered from time to 
time, that PhoCnicifiy:! colonies Reached ..America*. But as no 
implements of iron have as yet been found in the , New World, 
we may conclude that communication ^betweeu^he two hemi- 
spheres had ceased befote the, discovery of thatm^al. 

The early "^Turani^s w^ire dwellers in caves, which they pro- 
bably sometimes excavated ; what tifore paturdl than that they 
should thus have beconletbe first discoverers of metal ? They were 
skilful tmmd makers, why then should they not also have been 
skilful miners ? The Arydns upon their first appearance do not 
seem to have been nearly so highly civilized a's the people they 
displaced. In the disdbveries of.Schliemann.t-at Hissarlik, the 
highest civilizs^ion ajipeara to’ hate benn^ the Inost ancient ; nor 
is this a solitary instance, the earlier civilization of Egypt was 
also the most perfect, Judging by the monuments — the Etruscans 
far excelled ^the early Romans who succeeded them, and traces 
of the same deterioration may be found in the ancient Indian 
cities of Delhi and Benares. It is a somewhat; significant fact, 
that on the topes of India, so splendidly illustrated by Mr. Ker- 
gusson in his Tree and Serpent Worship, the aborigines, who 
are universally acknowledged to be Turanians, ^ are constantly 
accompanio^d „ond guarded by serpents springing from their 
shoulders and forming a canopy over theiv heads, and thus 
adorned they are di^icted im the act of smelting And working 
metals, using at the same time hammers which from their form 
are evidently of stone, and this %tone hammer forriis the sceptre 
or symbol of power of many aboriginal gods, and especially of 
those connected with metallurgy, as Indra, in India, famed as the 

S 'ver of w^ealth, whoso throne is the golden mountain Meru ; 

eph Justus, and Vulcan, the metallurgic gods of Greece and 
Bome, and Thor of Sctadinalia, who was certainly a very ancient 
god, his mothet being the earth, ftud his father Odin having had 
the power of changing himself into a serpent ; and* although the 
Odin of history came from the east in the first century, he is 
supposed to have been only the last of a long line of Odins, and 
the serpentine legend evidently belongs to an earlier god of the 
name; but in OTandinavia ’ the^ early legends are so changed by 

♦ Wilson’s “^re-liistoric Man.*' 
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Aryan Influence, as to render it difficult to trace them fro their 
IMjurce. The discovery of the stone hammers thus assigned to 
the early metallurgic gods in very ancient copper tmoes 
Anglesea and Peru is a significant fact, and the legends eonneot* 
ing serpents or serpent-gods with ^etallurgic arts are suffi- 
ciently numerous and widespread to%e very remarkable, Indra 
has already been mentioned, and the Negas or snakes of India, 
who were looked upon as semi-divine, were famed according to 
all tradition for their skill in working metals, particularly gOld. 
Then we get Kneph the great Serpent in Egypt, who was the father 
of Hepha&stos, the god of metals, and ilea or iHoa the serpent-god 
of Chaldaea, the teacher of wisdom, who was also the layer-up of 
treasures, ' , 

Cadmus, the serpent deity of Greeoe, was regarded as the 
first miner, and is said by Pliny to have been the first worker 
in gold. Erectheus, the aboriginal serpent-god of Athens, to 
whom was dedicated the famous temple on the Acropolis, and 
who introduced the worship of Athena to the city, was esteemed 
the son of Hepbaestos, The mystic Cabin, who were the 
reputed instructors of mankind in the working (rf metals, were 
also called children of Hephaastos, and are represented wielding 
the hammer, and with serpents coiled round them, and they are 
often identified with the Jdasa Dactyii, to whom the discovery 
of iron and the art of working it by fire was ascribed. Tlie 
names of the three original Dactyls, afterwards increased to five, 
ten, and a hundred, are very significant, being Celrais (the 
smelter), Damnameneus (the hammer), and Acmon (the anvil). 
The realms of Pluto, who was the subterranean god of w^ealth, 
as also of the dead, were guarded by Cerberus, origi- 

nally a serpent. Dauk, the serpent-god of Dahomts was the 
giver of wealth ; Quetzalcoad, thei)eneficeat serpentine deity of 
Mexico, was a stranger, who had taught the ctatives the art of 
manufacturing meteds, of whick he wore a shining belodiet on 
his head ; and Manco Capac, in Peru, carried with him a wedge 
of gold, by the magical disappearance of whidi he knew where 
to build his city. The enormous quantities -of gold^ and silver 
used to enrich and embellish the temples of these deities would 
seem to denote that they were deemed specially sacred te 
them ; and dedication or gold to the serpentine divinity 
is observable in the mysteries of the Druids, who always set 
their seiyent’s egg in gold, and used that metal in their solemn • 
rites. The innumerable legends of later times, which all make 
the serpent or dragon the guardian of hidden tt^ures, cannot 
here be re^itulated ; but tbe| are important as showing a 
real connexion between frbe two In those lar-o^ pre-bistorio ages 
of which the myths handed down to,, ns are but the echoes. 

(Tol. cm. No. CCIIL]-N»w SxBiEe, VoL XLm No. I M 
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That these legendary tales all point to the fact that in some 
remote pre-historic age a Turanian chieftain using the serpent 
as his totem was the first discoverer of the use of metals, the 
knowledge of which, with the traditions attached to it, became 
gradually spread by his over the greater part of the ancient 
civilized world, is, we think, not an unreasonable hypothesis, and 
that from this arose the reverence for the serpent as a good and 
beneficent god and teacher of useful knowledge, common to all 
tribes possessing a knowledge of metallurgy,* £tnd still traceable in 
popular folk-lore, although, with a change of race and religion, 
tl^p serpent may have become a malignant dragon, to be 
trampled under foot by the saints of the new creed. And an- 
other fact which marks the Turanian origin of the legends is, 
that almost all these serpent-gods are also credited with having 
introduced agriculture as well as metallurgy into the sever^ 
countries over which they presided — an art cultivated more 
assiduously and reverenced more by the typical Turanians of 
Ancient Egypt and of modern China than anywhere else in the 
world, excepting Peru, where the resemblances to Chinese 
civilization are so numerous. Everywhere, in all traditions and 
in all histories, these serpent-gods are esteemed the most ancient 
of all, and in many countries legends are found relating to the 
conquest of serpent tribes, looked upon as aborigines, by 4){her 
tribes, designated, according to their Jotems, as stags, horses, 
eagles, &c. Herbdotus tells us that — 

When (>rus was inarching against Croesus, all the suburbs of 
Sardis were found to swarm with snakes, on the appearance of which, 
the horses left feeding on tbe^ pasture grounds, and flocked to the 
suburbs texieat them. So Croesus sent to the soothsayers of Telmessus 
to learn the meaning of the prodigy, who informed him that he must 
look for an army of foreign invaders, who would subdue the native 
inhabitants, since the snake, said they, is ft child of the earthy and the 
horse a warrior and sforeigner^i 

Fergusson tells us of Zohak, a Persian serpeut-king, repre- 
sented, lik;e the Indian Nagas, with 'Snaki^s springing from hi^ 
shoulders, who reigned at Babel for 1000 years, but was over- 
come by Feridim, with the assistance of Gavah, the 

In I&dian and Chinese legends^ the slag is sometimes the 
•s^ter of serpents, but in India and Egypt the great enemy of 
the serpent is the eagle ; and Garud^ the vehicle of Vishnu, 
Vrbo is represented as semt-buman, is called Nagantika, the 
destroyer of serpents. Now we look upon ihe horse and the 

J- A . -,-i, r - 

* It is a curiously suggestive fact, that in all the old books of astrology and 
alchemy a serpent is the common sign for a metal. 

t Bawiinson's ** Herodotus.** 
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eagle as peculiarly Aryan symbols, and believe that wherever 
these legends of the destruction of serpents by them are found 
they mean simply the conquest of an aboriginal Turanian people 
by Aryan invaders, and that there philological and antiquarian 
research will reveal a Turanian elenjent underlying and inter- 
mingled with a more modern Aryan civilization. Xt is note- 
worthy that the- legend appears in Mexico, of which the modern 
national arms are an eagle holding a sn^e in its mouth ; and 
there, certaiply, the ancient monuments are Turanian, although 
the sculptures reveal the presence of two or more distinct races. 
Seeing, then, the persistency with which, in all traditions, the 
serpent is made to signify the aborigines of a country, and 
things pertaining to the eaHh^ the thought has occurred to us, 
that perhaps in the sculptures of fegvpt, India, Japan, Phoenicia, 
Mexico, and Central America, ana in the Druidical legends, 
where it is represented as encircling and protecting the mundane 
egg — evidently the origin of the Scandinavian *^midgard worm — 
it may represent, not the sun, as is supposed, but the earth 
goddess, who equally with the sun was the object of very early 
adoration. In the Egyptian sculptures two serpents are repre- 
sented, distinguished by different emblems as male and female, 
and the same duality occurs almost everywhere — on the rod of 
Mercury, on Scandinavian and Scottish monuments, in Mexican 
and Peruvian legends. In Egypt they are emblematical not 
only of gods, but of kings and queens ; and it is remarkable 
that the identical asp-encircled crown peculiar to Egyptian 
kings adorns the brows of Mexican statues. Wejvould suggest 
that the male serpent is used everywhere to typify the sun, and 
the female the earth or earth goddess ; and perhaps where, as 
in Egypt, it is found encircling, not the mundane egg, but the 
circular orb of the sun, it may signify the circular motion of 
the earth round the sun, which was probably known to the 
ancients, the motion being typified by the wings usually 
attached. We are daily leatning many things which astonish 
us with regard to the civilization of the ancient world, but that 
which has hitherto escaped all our researches is the origin of 
tho^ civilizations. Chiim appears to have remained almost 
stationary for Who can say how mai^ thousands of years. 
Egypt, Chaldasa, Phoeoicia, India, and Qreece arose, attained to 
a culture which inlnany things we have hardly yet surpassed, and 
then decayed, but tiie rise of that oulture we cannot trace. 
Professor Owen believes it to have beCn indigenous in Eg^pt, 
but was it also indigenouerln all cases, or did the other nations 
receive it from Egypt ? In all these oonntriea there are, indeed 
traces of an earlier state of barbamm in the unpolished ana 
polished implements of stone and of bone : there are traces also 
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of that earliest form of religion, totemism, leading to the worship 
of ancestors^ and a belief in metempsychosis, and followed by 
the worship of the sun and moon, and perhaps the elements, 
mixed up and associated with the former ; but in art they seem 
with one sudden bound to have reached at once the summit, for 
the earliest monuments, the earliest sculptures, seem also to have 
been the most perfect. 

It is certain that this perfection is intimately associated with 
the discovery of metals, and it seems now to be generally ac- 
knowledged that all these civilizations were of Turanian origin ; 
the strong resemblance between the monuments, customs, and 
religion, the under current of language, and the myths and tra- 
ditions common to all, are coincidences too great to allow of a 
separate spontaneous origin in each country. Lord Macaulay's 
New Zealander, a thousand years hence, standing to contemplate 
the ruins of London, would conclude, and justly, from traces of 
a similarity between the past civilization he beheld, and that 
existing in his own land, that they must have had in part a 
common origin, and that there must have been some communi- 
cation between the two distant lands in former times. By the 
same process of reasoning, Humboldt traced the origin of the 
ancient civilizations of America to Asia, and his conclusions 
have been accepted as sound by many able scholars. 

With our present knowledge of the gradual progress of civi- 
lization in Europe, mainly, through the influence of Rome, who 
was indebted for much of her advancement in the arts to her 
foreign conquests, we do not see why we should deny the possi- 
bility and probability of a similar gradual march of progress, 
spreading* from 4Asia as a centre in pre-historic times. The race ' 
who could construct the pyramids, tombs, and temples of Egypt, 
Chaldaea, and India ; excavate the Bahr Yusef Canal, and plan 
Lake Maris, could certainly find their way across the seas to 
shores as distant as Mexico, and^ leave there traces of their 
presence as we find them. Had it not been for the invention of 
writing, it would be easy for the advocates of indigenous 
civilization to insist that the Romans never set foot on these 
islands, and that the traces everywhere met with of tlieir short * 
occupation were the independent inventions of the Britons 
themselves; this, however, we know was not^lhe case, but that 
l^man pavements, Roman villas, and Roman roads were intro- 
duced by the Romans; therefore when we find traces fewer in 
number yet equally distinctive, of an intercourse formerly 
subsisting between Egypt and China, or that unknown prede- 
cessor of China, from ^ich her civilization is derived, andf other 
far distant lands, we may reasonably conclude that at some time 
there was a more or less intimate connexion between them. 
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Wilkinson tells us of curious Chinese porcelain bottles, found in 
Egyptain tombs of not much later than the eighteenth dynasty, 
with Chinese legend translated by Davis to mean, ‘‘4ihe flower 
opens and Jo another year and perhaps the singular custom 
of shaving the head followed by the ancient Egyptians, modem 
Chinese, and American-Indians, may have had a common 
origin. In Tyndall's “ Sardinia,'* we read of some curious seals 
found in the bogs of Ireland,, with letters cut in them, which 
were at first pronounced to be Phcenician.'^ They were, how- 
ever, laid before the accomplished Oriental scholar, Sir George 
Staunton, who considered many of them to be Chinese seal 
characters^ which are quite different from the ordinary Chinese 
letters. On a comparison of them with the Phoenician 
alphabet, a resemblance could in some instances be traced, 
as also to some of the letters, in Cagliari inscriptions, though 
not sufficient to warrant the identity of the characters. 

In the Sarde and Irish relics the similarity is only a coinci- 
dence, for the seals from their general resemblance to those ac^ 
tually in use in China, have been with great reason supposed to 
have been brought from that country, though how they found 
their way to the Irish bogs is an unsolved enigma.t A similar 
find, consisting of concentric brass rings witli an inscription re- 
semUing Chinese, is recorded in Ashe's “ Travels in America, in 
1806,” accompanying a remarkable burial of a warrior resting 
upon a wooden tosselated pavement whereon the serpent was 
depicted, and by his side, in addition to tlie rings, a large vitre- 
fied vase of earthenware, a great conch shell, flint arrow-heads, 
a stone hatchet, and fragments of feathered cloth. The recent 
discoveries of Dr. Schliemann at Hissarlik, reveal a somewhat 
similar Chinese character on the terra-cotta discs, with holes in 
the centre, which may well have been money. It would appear 
evident that in ancient times intercommunication between na- 
tions was as necessary as it now is for the enlargement of ideas. 
The hunian mind is like a galvanic battery, remaining inert 
unless the different metals which compose it are brought into 
contact with each other by some conductor, but then emitting 
sparks of light and producing effects not easily to be calculated 
Thus it is probable that the Turanian discoverers of metal spread 
their knowledge first among their own immediate neighbours ; 
nevertheless, the first ever* widening metallic wave bringing with 
it only gold and copper, certainly reached our shores, and crossed 
the ocean to Araenca, although the people did not at once leave 
off using their stone axes and hammers, but employed them in 


♦ ** Ancient Egyptians,*’ vol. iii. p. 108. 
t Tyndall’s ** Sardinia,” vol, iii. p. 218, note. 
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searching for and in beating into form the new-found unbreakable 
stones, for metal must have remained for a long time scarce and 
diflScult to procure. Whether in the search for gold and 
copp|^, tin became known to these early miners first in Britain, 
and was thence conveyed by them back to Asia, and there 
smelted and fused with copper to form bronze, we know not ;* 
but certain it is that bronze, soon became the universal metal, 
and found its way into almost all the lands which had already 
been instructed in the manufacture of ornaments and imple- 
ments of gold and copper, but with one noteworthy exception. 
It did not reach to America, cither because some long-known and 
frequently used channel of communication became broken about 
that time, or because the men of metal, in sowing like Cadmus 
the dragon’s teeth, found themselves to their cost surrounded by 
armed warriors of their own making, ready to oppose all future 
progress, and obliging them instead to look to their own defences, 
and shut themselves up securely within their own territories. 

Bronze seems to have had a long reign. It was brought to 
Britain, Mr. Fergusson thinks, by the Celts, whom he believes 
to have. been ‘‘either the last wave of the Turanians or the 
first wave of the Aryans, who, migrating westward from their 

S arent seat in Asia, displaced the original and more purely 
'uranian tribes who occupied Europe before the dawn of 
history.^*^ To the Aryans the same author attributes the intro- 
duction of iron, which enabled them to overcome and supplant 
the earlier races ; and in order to give some approximate date to 
this discovery and its consequences, he says: “The Aryans 
crossed the Indus about 3100 b.c.* Theoretically, we ought to 
assume that the Aryans who wandered westward, from their less 
complex language and less pure faith, were an earlier offshoot/’t 
But Max Muller says : “ Though the use of iron was known 
before the composition of the Homeric poems, it certainly was 
not known previous to the breaking^ up of the Aryan family 
basing this opinion upon the fact that the name for iron is difierent 
in every one of the Aryan languages ; whilst Sanskrit, Greek, 
Teutonic, and Slavonic agree in their name for gold ; ^nskrit, 
Greek, and Latin in their name for silver ; Sanskrit, Latin, and 
German in their name for the third metal — copper.^ It 
seems apparent that except in the use of iron, the Aryans, upon 

* At the recent Archaeological Congress at Stockholm Worsaae gave it as 
his opinion that ‘Mhe bronze age had arisen in Asia Minor, spread itself over 
Greece to Italy, Gaul, and the British Isles. That Scandinavia produced 
earlier forms than certain other countries clearly because the bronze cul- 
ture had come to it through Hungary and North Germany.” — Academy^ 
August 29th, 1874, 

t “ History of Architecture,” vol. i. 
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their first appearance^io history, were less civil^ed than the 
people they subdued. Traces of this may be seen in the deb^* 
meiit of art in Egypt on the advent of a new dynasty, probably 
Aryan. In India, also in the newly-discovered ruins at flissarlik, 
in Sardinia, in Etruria, and many other places, the same ds#no« 
ration may be observed as following the advent of the new race. 
But they had the wit to ally themselves with the civilized races 
they subdued ; hence, as Mr. Fergusson adds, “ they first appear 
prominently in Greece, where, by a fortunate union with the 
Pelasgi — a people apparently of Turanian race — they produced a 
civilization more brilliant while it lasted than anything the world 
had seen before. They next sprang' forth in Rome, mixed with 
the Turanian Etruscan, and the powerful Celtic tribes of 
Italy.'’* The result of that union we all know ; but when they 
came in contact with uncivilized races they remained uncivilized, 
even in tlie state in which the Britons were found by Csesar, 
who, although they had even then become possessed (jf iron 
weapons, and had enjoyed the use of bronze, according to Mr. 
Evans for at least 500 or 600 years, were yet little, it at all, 
superior to the New Zealanders of the present day. 

We all know that inventions and discoveries are for tfie most 
part accidental. A man of inventive genius is attracted by a 
phenomenon which lias occurred perhaps thousands of times 
before without leading to any practical result. But this man 
seizes upon the fact, sees how it may be turned to account, and 
becomes a public benefactor. In early times he would have 
been made a god, and his chosen symbol would have been 
reverenced as in some sort a portion of the man himself, and 
afterwards would have been adored as the receptacle of the soul 
of the deceased. Now, we only write about him and extol him, 
and perhaps erect statues in his honour adorned with the family 
arms — the modern substitute for the totem of antiquity — and we 
call his followers by his name. But the invention, crude at first, 
is gradually perfected;' it crosses the ocean to America, and 
there in fresh hands becomes something quite different to the 
original invention ; and so it was doubtless in ancient times. 
We may imagine a warrior chieftain, armed with spear and 
arrows of flint and a great stone hammer, attracted by a glitter- 
ing yellow lump lying in some hollow of a cave into which 
perhaps he has pursued some deadly serpent. He picks it up, 
and the fancy seizes him to break it. The hammer descends, 
but lo !, a marvel, the stone is not broken but flattened. Again 
and again the hammer fall^ and flatter and flatter becomes the 
yellow stone. This is a thing he cannot understand ; he must 
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take it home to please his little ones ; ancf as he walks with this 
heavy flattened stone in his hand he thinks Surely this stone, 
so curiously malleable, may be made useful ? It 5s too soft for 
w^eapons, but it may at least be made into ornaments/' He 
won Ars whether there are other stones of this kind . He searches 
and searches, and at last he finds some copper ; this is harder 
than the gold, and may be made useful. He makes of it a celt 
or an arrowhead, and finds it more easily wrought than stone, 
but more pliable. He discourses of his discovery to his tribe ; 
they wonder, and try for themselves the new implement ; and one, 
having perhaps only small pieces of metal, tries to join them 
together to make them large enough : he makes several small 
plates and wraps them up in a larger one, and finds, to his 
astonishment, that the weapon thus made is almost as hard as 
stone and less liable to splinter ; and thus the invention grows ; 
and that which first led to the discovery — the serpent — is looked 
upon as a beneficent guide, and adopted by the users of the new 
weapons as a symbol ; and, having probably before this been a 
tribal totem, it now becomes an Agathadsemon, and is introduced 
in this character into all the countries into which the new 
invention is carried, untik veneration degenerates into worship. 
From having been the totem of the great ancestor, it is looked 
upon as the ancestor himself, and is credited with all sorts of 
attributes until a stranger race, in subduing its worshippers, 
reduces it to the malignant beast once more. But still the old 
traditions are cherished by the conquered race ; and in time 
become adopted with modifications by the conquerors, lingering 
on through ages in the folk-lore of the people. Those who have 
written upon serpent- worship seem to have overlooked this 
strange and unexplained connexion between serpent-worship 
and metallurgy, which yet seems so patent when we look at the 
universal coupling of the serpent with wealth and hidden 
treasures of which he is always the guardian ; and the universal 
traditions, which make all serpent-gods instructors of mankind 
in metallurgy and agriculture, and the corresponding fact that 
wherever the worship of the serpent as a good and beneficent god 
can be traced, there also it will be found that the natives, though 
in other respects little removed from barbarism, have yet a 
knowledge and sometimes, as in Ashantee, a very perfect 
knowledge of metallurgy. Of course that which is here sug- 
gested as a probable origin of this connexion might have occtm*ed 
in any country in which metal is found in a pure state and in 
many places at different times, but that it was in reality the 
discovery of one tribe only, and spread by that tribe over all those 
lands in which it was known in pre-historic times, is, we think, 
proved by the similarity of the monuments and traditions which 
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always accompany it, as well as by the present ignorance of the 
use of metals in many lands where they are very abundant* 
Many of the accompaniments of this wide-spread serpent-worship 
can barely be touched upon in this paper. Cyclopean structure^ 
agriculture, primitive astronomy, and navigation, as well as Metal- 
lurgy, seem ever to have followed in its wake ; but there is a 
darker side to the picture, for there are undoubted traces of the 
immolation of human victims by its votaries, and of that strange 
and mysterious ^phallic worship which led to so much that was 
reprehensible in the religious mysteries of Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome, and which has still its votaries in India. Mr. Fergusson 
adds tree-worship to the category, but of this in very early 
early times we think the traces are very slight ; and even in 
some of the illustrations from the topes given in Tree and 
Serpent Worship,’" as instances of this veneration, it Appears 
to us that the object to which the adoration of the worshippers 
is given, is not the tree, but the two stones, one round or rather 
oval, and the other conical, placed beneath it, which have been 
the universal objects of worship, and which are still thus 
placed under a tree and worshipped in Madagascar. Mr. Phene 
thinks that mountains were looked^ipou as gods arfiong the 
serpent-races, and feels so sure of his theory that on seeing 
mountains answering to his ideas, he asks the nearest way to 
the Druidical remains, feeling sure that they exist, although he 
has never heard of them, and his faith in his theory is not dis- 
appointed ; he thinks, therefore, that the pyramids were erected 
to supply the place of the mountains which were wanting in 
Egypt. There is probably some truth in this theory, but we rhust 
not forget that many Druidical remains exist where there are no 
mountains and vice versdy and therefore the mountain was not a 
necessary adjunct to the great circle, cromlech, or similar con- 
structions. It does not appear to us that the mountain as a 
mowntain was an object of adoration, but only from its resem- 
blance to the cone, the form chosen to represent the sun or fire ; 

E erhaps also because it contained within it caverns fit for the 
abitation of the serpentine divinity and veins of the precious 
mentals with which he was always associated, and this idea is 
strengthened by the fact that the same name, nag or naga, given 
to a snake, signifies also mountain. What seenxs quite certain 
is, that the Turanian serpent -tribes of metal-workers were 
addicted to ancestral worship, hence the pains they took to 
rear such gigantic structures in honour of departed chieftains, 
and ^ the forms these structures assumed were in accordance 
with a well-known symbolism, the pyramidal form being sacred 
to the sun, the ovoid to the earth — both deities equally 
venerated. In the splendid temple of Nakon Wat, Cambodiai 
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dedicated to serpeat -worship, as figured by Mr. Fergusson iu 
his “ History of Architecture,” and on which bas-reliefs almost 
identical with those of Egypt occur, the sacred pyramidal form 
is carried out eveiy where, and its mystical Jive pyramidal towers 
(a nuqjber so often repeated in the structures of the same race), 
bristle with teeth which form the principal ornament, and which 
there and elsewhere doubtless symbolize the fiery rays of the 
sun. Mr. Hyde Clarke traces a remarkable resemblance between 
the monuments of Cambodia and Pegu and those of Mexico 
and South America, as well as strong aflSnities of language^ 
which, coupled with the serpent-worship, and the beliefs and 
customs too numerous to mention, common to both, as well as 
the practice of metallurgic arts, go far to prove if not a common 
origin, at least a long and intimate connexion at one time 
betweea the old world and the new. That metallurgy was first 
discovered and practised by a serpentine race of Turanian origin 
can hardly be doubted when we follow the indications we have 
endeavoured to point out of their presence in many lands. That 
it was the main cause of the extraordinary reverence shown to 
the serpent as a good deity, and of the singular and unexampled 
development of civilization in remote ages, is also, we believe, 
demonstrable, as also that its progress from copper to bronze^ 
and from bronze to iron may be attributed to that intercourse 
between remote nations in very early times, and the consequent 
interchange of ideas and inventions which we are slow to 
acknowledge as possible, but which is yet proved by innumerable 
facts. Without this the serpent would have remained the dull, 
semi*<}onscious deity of Australia and Fiji, instead of as now 
marking his track across the world by a golden band, embracing 
within it metallurgy, agriculture, architecture, astronomy, navi- 
gation, sculpture, and that without which the civilization of the 
nineteenth century would have been impossible — the art of 
writing. We need not again refer to the fact that almost all 
the earliest inscriptions of Asia have been proved to be of Tura- 
nian ori|[in. Mr. Hyde Clarke traces a correspondence between 
the earliest of these in Mesopotamia and the ancient characters of 
Peru, whilst M. Lenormant announces as the most important and 
unexpected result of his researches^ the discovery of an advanced 
Turanian civilization in Central Asia as the source from which 
the civilization of .the neighbouring Aryan and Semitic nations 
^ was mninly derived, and has proved that the metallurgic skill 
for which the Etruscans were so conspicuous, originated at some 
period of immense antiquity among a Turanian people who 
inhabited the region between the Ural and the Altai, and to 


* See Letter iu Times, March 25th, 1874. 
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the same Turanian race, M. Lenormant attributes the invention 
of the art of writing, alhd its introduction atnong the less 
advanced Aryan and Semitic races, who occupied the valleys of 
the Euphrates and the Tigris. 0 

The vast antiquity of the use of metals who shall estimate ? 
Long before the pyramids were built or Menes had laid the 
foundation of that great nation which is still the wonder of the 
world, the arts of metallurgy must have been known and 
practi«ied not only in the old wdrld but in the new. A recent 
number of the Athenwuni*^ tells us of the discovery of metal 
work of vast antiquity in a lake drained near Bogota, proving 
that these unknown metallurgists were adepts in their art, and 
understood tbe use of alloys ; and many discoveries of a similar 
nature may confidently be anticipated. How and whence these 
nations of Central and Southern America received their know- 
ledge is as yet an unsolved problem ; it may well have been at a 
time when the configuration of the surface of the earth differed 
materially from that at present existing. Many things tend to 
show that the civilization of Mexico was received through 
Europe, An article in the Ethnological Journal for 1805, 
entitled “ Mythic Aspects of Ancieat Chronology/* points out 
that the Mexican “ ages" must have belonged to a temperate 
latitude, and that the evidence points distinctly to North- 
Western Europe, to Celtic Europe in fact, as the seat of that 
remote civilization. There are still believers in the island of 
Atlantis as a probable means of communication between the 
hemispheres, and geological researches may yet prove it to 
have been no myth. But the civilization of Peru and other 
Southern American nations was as evidently derived from 
Eastern Asia across the mighty waters of the Pacific. Whether 
in that region also a chain of islands existed to facilitate com- 
munication, deep-sea soundings may reveal ; but it is certain 
that ocean currents setting precisely in that direction w^ould 
have greatly increased the possibility of communication by sea. 
That great changes in the conformation of the surface of the 
earth have taken place even since the birth of traditional 
geography is certain. 'In Dr. Smithes Historical Atlas of 
Ancient Geography”t several of the maps make Africa bend 
round towards India, which may be a traditional rendering of a 
geological fact ; it does not do to set down the^ eld maps as 
purely mythical ; there were some curious Portuguese maps pub- 
lished a few years since, in Oood Words, wherein the source of 
the Nile was accurately traced to the two great lakes since 
explored by Livingstone, but whether these were drawn from 

* October 17tli, 1874. 
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absolute knowledge or from tradition only, we know not ; at all 
events they were correct. Captain Strikes believes the central 
part of Australia to be, ‘geologically speaking, a land newly 
H rijjf n from the ocean, probably m consequence of that depres- 
sion which caused' the separation of the coast from the nearest 
continent, and it would appear that the present state of the 
inhabitants of the islands of the Pacific represents pretty faith- 
fully the condition of the inhabitants of that continent from 
which they became gradually 'separated by the widening of 
channels at one time passable. But who shall estimate the vast 
time requisite for these great.changes, which would all seem to 
have occurred before any knowledge of metallurgy had been 
obtained ? and tfeen, since it is impossible that metals could have 
come into full use at once, we must, calculate how many ages 
were required from the time when the first great ancestral ser- 
pent struck with his stone hammer the first wrought lump of 
gold to that time when the art by slow development had 
become suflSciently perfected to allow of the hewing of the vast 
stones required for the building of the pyramids — thus only can 
we arrive at any approximate notion of the antiquity of this 
art. 

Thus all anthropological research seems to show more and 
more plainly the immense antiquity and the unity of the human 
race ; the rise and development of a peculiar type of civiliza- 
tion characterized by megalithic structures, the use of metals 
and reverence for the serpent, among a Turanian people of 
Central Asia, and thence radiating by degrees over a vast well- 
defined belt extending round the world, and the decline and fall 
of that civilization in consequence of the inroads of barbarous 
Aryan hordes, who, however, gradually adopted the manners and 
customs of the races they displaced, and in time developed a far 
superior civilization. 

A few more turns of the mighty churn, and all these things 
will be plainly revealed. Already the clouds and thick darkness 
which have hitherto obscured and mdden the landscape begin 
to itoll away. Presently they shall vanish entirely before the 
bright light^of the rising sun, and Soors and Assoors shall rejoice 
together over the result of their labours. 
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. [Under iJie above title a limited portion of the Weetminster Heview u 
occasionally set apart for the reception of able articles^ tvhichi though har» 
monizing with the general spirit and aims of the worTc^ contain opinions at 
variance with the particular ideas or measures it may advocate. The object 
of the Editor^ in introducing this department, is to facilitate the c,rpression 
of opinion by men of high mental power and culture, who, while^ihey 
are zealous frimds of freedom and progress, yet differ widely on special 
points nf great practical concern, both from the Editor and from each othe^\^ 


Art. VIII. — Home Lire : English Dwellings. 

Q WEET home"' is the burden of the sweetest song : and our 

O chief fear in the publication of this essay is lest we may 
seem to derogate from its sweetness. 

Not the home in which we may happen fco find ourselves, but 
the real home, the home of our childhood, is so indissolubly 
associated with hallowed memories and half-forgotten glimpses 
of the spring of life, that we should deem it the grossest sacrilege 
to dispute for a moment its claim to the veneration and love of 
all who have tasted its joys. The freedom and unrestraint in- 
volved in the sense of property, even though unconscious, is 
healthful beyond praise. Where but at home would the romp 
and racket have been tolerated ? Where but at home could 
peach-trees and strawberry-beds, and flower-gardens have been 
plundered with impunity ? Where else those friendships con- 
tracted and strengthened between ourselves and the ponies, lambs, 
dogs and birds ? Could we. have rollicked about with hotel- 
waiters and porters as we did with our coachmen and gardeners ? 
In a word, would that sense of univemal brotherhood anywhere 
have been generated, but at home — sweet home ? , Perhaps the 
reader knows what it is to take the last look round before leaving 
home for ever. If so, we would ask whether, if Jfeip grief is not 
altogether so insupportable as at the loss of the miti* 

gating cause may not be found u^tbe fact that witoreas the one 
still continues to exist, the other is gone even beyond the region 
of hope. 

Attachment to the locality associated with past pleasures is 
strongly manifested, not only among human beings, hut also to 
a marvellous extent among some of the lower animals ; and we 
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doubt uoi the sentiment will operate as a powerful prejudice 
against the doctrines enunciated in these pages ; though we warn 
objectors beforehand that all such prejudices will be due to a 
qipfusion of ideas ; for throughout, by the term home we intend 
to denote simply a house complete in itself,, held and occupied 
for at least a term of years by the head of a family, to the ex- 
clusive use of that family and its dependents. 

We are now in a position, having prospectively parried any. 
charges of inappreciation of home-blessings, to define the aim of 
this essay. 

Firstly, we shall endeavour to discover amid the signs of the 
times any tendencies to a disturbance of the existing institu- 
tion of home. 

Secondly, we shall* follow up the tendencies discoverable to 
their probable development ; and with this light sketch as clearly 
as we can the home of the future. 

In the olden times, when to the majority of even wealthy 
county families London was blit a name, anci the dialect of the 
district was the household tongue, men grew much like turnips, 
in the place wherein they chanced to have been sown, and the 
homestead was the natural and fit outcome of such a state of 
things. This was before railways, when our grandfathers, who 
still speak with a provincial brogue, coached up from Aberdeen 
to London, putting up at wayside mns, and finally quitting the 
coach at the Elephant and Castle. There were no such things 
as hotels then, in the modern sense of the word ; and travelling 
was with the leisured classes an event of so rare an occurrence, 
that special modifications of the household arrangements on a 
permanent footing were not required. 

Not so now. Travelling is to-day as much a source as a test 
of education: every family of even moderate" means make at 
least one annual visit of a few weeks to the seaside, or to some 
fashionable or secluded English or continental watering-place : 
while most of our wealthy countrymen absent themselves from 
their country houses more thq,n half the year round, spending 
the time in town, on the moors, and in travel. 

As the day for the family pilgrimage approaches, like a 
spectre before the eyes of the housewife arises the prospect of 
preparation^jf the stowing away of plate and valuables in some 
iron boundljn or at the bankers, of turning the house 

upside downer the cleaning,^of organizing the servants into a 
species of self-governing co-operative-society, of inquiring and 

engaging of suitable lodgings, of packing, of , but the reader, 

if the mistress of a house will cry Hold ! enough, lecall no 
more.” Besides time and trouble, all this is accdmpanied by so 
great care, anxietyand risk, as to act in many cases as a serious de- 
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terrent ; and the indisputable advantages of travel and change of 
scene are not iinfrequently sacrificed to dread of the awful 
spectre preparation. 

But we need not further dilate on this aspect of the troubldf 
of house-keeping : all is summed up in a recognition of the dis- 
crepancy between wandering families and fixed abodes, 

And yet, though not apparently so^ this is only a particular 
manifestation of a general evil ; me evil, namely, of setting apart 
immense mavsses of material for very occasional and slight use, 
compared with their full power of affording pleasure. Private 
houses contain always hall, morning-room, dining-room, and 
drawing-room, usually library, frequently billiard-room, and oc- 
casionally ball-room, banquet-hall, chapel or picture-gallery; 
most of which are entered at considerable intervals iomly, and 
none with the exception of morning-, dining- and drawing- 
rooms even in daily usa 

When we consider the total number of such rooms in this 
country, the area covered by them in the streets of London and 
other large towns ; the cost of building them and keeping them 
in repair, the expense of furnishing them ; the staffs of servants 
required to keep themJn order; and compare all this with the 
pleasure (?) derived from their possession ; the disproportion ap- 
pears something stupendous. The present market value of 
these commodities is incalculable : a reliable estimate would be 
an interesting contribution to the science of domestic economy ; 
meantime wo are safe in setting it down roughly in hundreds of 
millions sterling. 

We may now pass on to the consideration of the servants 
employed in attending to these enormous accumulations. An 
ordinary staff of indoor servants consists of butler, cook, house- 
maid and kitchen-maid ; in addition to these, of which there are 
frequently duplicates, there are the outdoor servants, qoachman, 
groom, and gardener : again if there be children, we have nurses, 
and when these can be dispensed with, the Ivies' maid takes 
their place. We have purposely left out of sight the valets, the 
footmen, the undergardeners and nondescripts that frequently 
swarm like the pet dogs and birds about a largje country mansion ; 
because, after all, they are probably the exception rather than the 
rule. But with all omissions and limitations that can be fairly 
made, consider this array of from two to sixtec^hmi often 
very many more, human beings spending their time in minister- 
ing to the immediate wants and caprices of a considerably 
smaller number ; and we are again struck with tfao disproportion 
between the labour expended and the pleasure di^vea. 

Further note, that in the ^eat majority of caam, several of 
these already complex and l^hly indefimte'funetions^ are per*- 
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formed by a single person, and a moment’s reflection on the 
principle of the division of labour will make it clear what an 
incredible amount of energy is thus frittered away* Doubtless 

.the waste would be greater if each householder kept in his" 
exclusive employ, a hatter, a tailor, and a butcher; yet not 
nearly so much so^ as might at first sight be supposed* For we 
have never had a fair opportunity of comparing me present pro- 
ducts of domestic labour with-^the products of an equal amount 
of similar labour properly organized, as we see it in the trades : 
except, indeed, to a certain extent in hotels, where the* ratio of 
the proportion of production to cost as compared with that in 
private houses is greatly underestimated at as ten to one. And 
yet even hotels are by no, means a fair criterion. The conse- 
quences ^f this are not /ar to seek. The mistress-is continually 
complaining of the high rate of wages, the ineflSciency of the 
work ; of hurry and scamping at certain hours of the day, and 
of idleness at others. She is ever vainly striving to dovetail 
the duties of her servants one into another, and thereby tres- 
passing on all. 

' Nor does the old saying ‘‘one man’s loss is- another’s gain” 
apply here. The servants too are always complaining. They 
have not enough liberty ; they may not go out when their work 
is over ; they are expected to attend church on Sundays ; even 
their dress is interfered with ; nor are “followers” allowed. How 

often again do we hear the formula “ it is.not my place to ” ? 

It is not the butler s place to carry up the coala It is not the 
groom’s place to run errands for the cook. Who is to clean the 
knives, the boots, the windows? It is apparently nobody’s place 
to perform these requirements. We are indebted to good-nature 
or “ greenness” for these services, unless we keep a lad for the 
purpose. 

The butler gives notice : bis dignity is wounded, because he i? not 
entrusted witn the keys of the wine-cellar, the colour of his nose 
being regiirded as inappropriate to the oflSce of house steward, 

Now all this indefiniteness of function is nothing else than 
the characteristic of serfdom. In feudal times services were 
indefinite because the servant had no choice or say in the matter ; 
he must * do what he was ordered to do, and therein lay the 
limits to his duty. His position very much resembled that of 
the imporlpd coolies in the West Indies. They were not slaves^ 
but jbo all practiced intents and purposes they might just as well 
have been. It was so in all occupations. Artisans long ago 
shook off the yoke, and now freely sell their labour. Agricul- 
tural labourers are now for the first time blindly endeavouring to 
do the same thing : but with domestic servants a radical change 
in the institution of homes will be necessary before they will be 
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enabled to effect their emancipation. And here we niuftt be on 
our guard against a very prevalent mistake. It is commonly 
assumed, even by modern thinkers and writers on social subjects, 
that the tendency of the age is towards freedom of contract ; 
and that the establishment on a firm footing of voluntary con- 
tract in all departments of exchange will leave nothing to be 
desired. 

This is only a half-truth, and the least important half. The 
tendency is not only towards voluntary but towards voluntary dc- 
finite contracts. A man may easily contract to sell himself as a 
slave to another. The contract is free enough, but the services to be 
rendered are by no means definite. The London ‘‘general’' en- 
gages in consideration of some ten pounds a*year, with board and ^ 
lodging to do anything that is required of her, reserving to herself 
the definite right of quitting on a month's notice ; and this is no- 
thing less than temporary serfdom terminable at \yill. Here again 
the contract is voluntary but extremely indefinite. But when a 
man undertakes to clean all the boots in an hotel not exceeding 
oOO pairs, and to keep so many bathrooms in order, beyond 
which he is free to do and go as he pleases, this is not only 
voluntary but a definite contract. From an exalted point of 
view this tendency towards definiteness of contract explains the 
recent dispute between the farmers and labourers of the Eastern 
counties. No doubt, as has been triumphantly alleged by the 
farmer, even the rise of wage demanded would not compensate 
the labourers for the loss of perquisites and gratuities tney are 
willing to forego : but this does not alter the fact that what 
is really wanted is definiteness of pay and greater freedom 
of movement. 

And, to return to domestic servants, few will deny that wdth 
what kindness soever they may be treated, they cannot but 
yearn, consciously or unconsciously, for a clearer conception of 
duty. • True, they may not, and probably do not, their many 
grievances in this light ; but that they must be subject to the laws ^ 
of society, like other sections of tjie community, is manifest ; and 
yet their present state is in direct violation of the law that the 
amelioration of labour is invariably accompanied by the develop- 
ment of free and definite contracts. 

Thus, disregard of the principle of the division of labour has 
rendered definite contracts impossible ; and; as in Everything 
else, the violation of one law increases the difficulty of complying 
with another. 

In th^ above enumeration of persons occupied in providing for 
one household we purposely made two obvious omissions~the mas. 
ter and mistress. With or without a housekeeper, the latter has 
work to dor which wcJuld be deemed little short of slavery were 

[Vol. CHI. No. CCIII.]— New Series, Vol. XLYH. No. I. N 
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it exacted on behalf of a stranger. Consider the housekeeping 
books, the hunting for servants, their superintendence, and the 
adjudications upon their ever-recurring quarrels; the ordering of 
dinners, and general arrangement of meals ; the settling of 
Christmas bills ; the worry and toil incident to giving the inevit- 
able parties ; the making and receiving of state and formal calls; 
all these, and a thousand other plagues, are. incessant, daily, 
hourly. And even this formidable category supposes the master 
to attend to the coals, the wine-cellar, the gas, the water, the 
rates and taxes, the stables and outdoor servants, the rent, the 
insurance, the drains, and what not. Then over and above the 
daily routine come the cataclysms: the pipes burst in frosty 
weather ; the spring runs dry in the summer ; the drains get out 
of order, and stinks and rats infest the house ; the new butler 
runs off with all the plate ; the house is struck by lightning, and 
a chimney falls through the best bedroom into the drawing-room ; 
one of the carriage-horses falls lame just at the commencement 
of the season ; an east wind blows all the smoke out of the fire- 
place, (ind ruins in an hour the wall-paper and satin furniture ; 
and, finally, as the family are about to leave London for Venice, 
having successfully let the house for the summer and autumn, 
the children all break out in the measles. But why enumerate 
items in a catalogue which is endless? * 

Let us now proceed to regard the whole subject from an entirely 
new standpoint— the aesthetic. Who that has travelled direct 
from Paris to London has not been struck with the heavy, sqirat 
appearance of the houses in our streets ? Let alone the fact that, 
owing to the costliness of the interior, the exterior is usually left 
to take care of itself, or to veil itself beneath a coating of grimy 
plaster, the additional remark occurs to us, that, in the majority 
of cases, the proportion between the price of the land and the 
effectual demand for certain household requirements, is just that 
which results in the most ungainly and misshapen buildings con- 
ceivable. Too high for their breadth, taken singly, and too low 
taking the whole row into view ; too like the adjoining houses for 
a sharp and happy contrast, and* too unlike for uniformity ; the 
residence-streets have long ago been eclipsed as objects of beauty 
by the warehouse- streets of the East-end. To talk of erecting a 
series of detached houses in the neighbourhood of St. James’s 
would, of course, be taken as a capital joke, and to build a row 
in really good pr^ortion, street included, would be the act of 
a man anxious to waste half a million. In Paris, no doubt, the 
system of flats, whether as cause or effect, has been accompanied 
by an immense and (to the artist) desirable rise in the height of 
the houses ; and something of the sort has been the case in 
Belgravia ; but as a irule the English upper classes set their faces 
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agaiuiit the system ; aud, since the prejudices of the „rich are 
inrnriably handed down with interest to the poor, the same 
separation gives rise to the hideous and squalid brick -rows, 
which to the tasteful are the ugliest blot on the face of this fair 
country. On the Leeds entrance to Harrogate a plain row of 
such cottages is to be seen, originally built on the grass, each two- 
eyed habitation staring at its own privy, about six paces to the 
front. Will any one deny that the money expended in the 
CTcctiori of this loathsome row of outhouses would have suflficod 
to build and furnish a commodious and picturesque lavatory, 
common to all, and clean 1 WiUiout going further, it Is plain 
that good arcliitectiiro is in most places incomp^ihle with 
separate family domiciles, except in the comparatively rare cases 
ill which men of combined wealth and taste amuse themselves 
by erecting fine residences for themselves and their posterity, 
commonly in some extensive park in the country. And this 
results in another evil, upon which we have not yet touched. 

The discontent with* their lot increasingl 3 <^ manifested by tlie 
lower orders, cannot fail to be aggravated by the spectacle of 
enormous 'private parks, and the waste of land and labour thereby 
entailed. Such, indeed, is the pressure of public feeling on this 
point, that few royal or nol4emon's mansions are without their 
show-days, when, to the great annoyance of their owners, the 
public are permitted to pour in and invade the principal rooms 
and grounds. Those who will uq^ submit to tljjs nuisance soon 
find their names coupled with such appellations as mean, proud, 
and stingy. 

Agitations are even got up, based on this obnoxious fact, and 
enthusiastic cheers greet every allusion to vast moors, parks, and 
forests which have been wrested by a rapacious aristocracy from 
a yielding and down-trodden people ! All this is rare capital in 
the hands of the Odgers and Arches ; and evqp Mr. Bradlaugh 
condescends to make more use of it than is warranted, backed 
up as Jie is by the doctrinaires of the unearned increment,” 
although, doubtless, fully aware that the doctrine has nothing 
to do with the question at issue. The unearned increment 
is, of course, a fact, but not the which warrants us in 
tampering with the rights of property in land or anything 
else. Nor can we, in listening to Bradlaugh’s orations, refuse 
to accord ou^ sympathy with his wrath at the sight of so 
many broad acres shut out from the field of public utility for the 
exclusive pleasure of a very small number of. individuals. And 
yet, in exchange for an increase of population (which would bo 
the effect of utilizing these lands), we ourselves would not consent 
to forego the sesthetic advantages conferred upon society by the 
existence of glorious landscapes, ancient woodland, and historical 
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castles and halls. The sequel will show whether it is possible to 
eliminate the evil and retain the good. 

There is yet another point of view from which we must scruti- 
nize our houses. It is said that home is the cradle of the nobler 
virtues ; of gentleness, self-sacrifice, obedience, truth, affection, 
patience. And yet, at nine or ten boys are sent to school, never 
to return as permanent settlers round the family hearth. At 
about eighteen they go up to college, and thence pass away into 
the legal, military, or clerical professions, or into trades, marry, and 
make new homes elsewhere! With girls, the most part of whom 
stay at home, the case is different, and what do we find ? We 
are not accjuainted with a single family in which the young 
ladies do not, without hesitation; confess that the neighbourhood 
in which they reside is the dullest, without exception, in the 
country. There is never '‘any thing going on’" there. Whilst 
everywhere else people seem to be enjoying life, with them all is 
petrifaction and monotony. They are sick of the same old walks 
and rides ; their studies, commonly under compulsion, are a 
bore to them ; they are not even a source of entertainment 
to one another. What of news have three or four sisters to com- 
municate each to each ? But perhaps a quotation from a well- 
written article in the for August 15th (written, we suppose, 

by the hand of a lady), is more to the point than anything we 
could originate : — 

“ The poetry of#belief makes tfce English home the very ideal of 
sweetnes.s, peace, love, security. Sisters are angelic friends each to 
each, and parents and children are enclosed in a golden web of affection, 
which keeps in all the good spirits, and shuts out all the bad. Hus- 
bands and wives live in a daily atmosphere of contented affection, 
which is superior to the tumultuous fever of the love-making time, in 
so far as it is surer and more serene ; and if the world does not pene- 
trate within these four walls, life is assumed to be all the better for the 
absence of disturbin'^ elements — by no means the poorer for the want 
of additional interest, or the less carefully conducted for the want of 
critical eyes to overlook. 

This is the ideal of an English home ; but good as it is to keep a 
bigli ideal, it is also necessary to accept things as they are, and to 
make no illusions on matters of fact. The matter of fact connected 
with the family is too often the revei'se of the ideal ; and, instead of 
love, and confidence, and security, and all the rest of it, we have ill- 
tempers and selfishness, backbitings and quarrelling^ and any one 
abroad preferred to every one at home. It is true enough that sisters 
ought to be friends, but are they ? Are they not as often rivals, and 
even enemies, as true and loving comrades, each desiring the other’s 
good, and each as willing as the other to give the best and take the 
worst for friendship’s sake ? We know some homes, but we ai‘e 
bound to say they areJew, wherein the governing law is the kw of 
true friendship and faithful love. For the most part there is far more 
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of tyranny, jealousy, and rebellion, than of those sweeter sentiments 
generally assumed,** 

We are quite prepared to endorse this last statement, and we 
believe few will dispute its accuracy. But to blame the girls we 
are little disposed. Nothing so readily and unfailingly conduces 
to irritability of temper as continued cravings ungratified. 
“Hope deferred maketh the heart sick.'" With instincts and 
education combining to create thirst for society, its displays, its 
adventures, and all its intoxicating ambitions, our girls find 
themselves shut up for more than nineteen-twentieths of their 
time in an insipid colourless routine, with hardly any of their 
^ery natural appetites, conscious or unconscious, satisfied. 

As a set-off against all this we have the lamentable spectacle 
of a whole nation of mothers and daughters co-operating to insti- 
tute the heaviest system of gaiety conceivable. Since other 
people must somehow or other be got at, we have calls, balls, 
dinners, evenings, musical matindes, at homes, and all the dreary 
machinery of so-called fashionable life. There is the drag through 
the London season, the month at the usual fashionable watering- 
place, and then — then, the lapse into autumnal despair. By 
calls alone home is deprived of its very essence, which, we take 
it, consists in absolute, potential privacy. Not to mention the 
permanent waste of coal necessitated, no lady can dress at her 
ease or neglect her toilette for a single afternoon in safety ; nor 
can she settle down, secure froqi invasion to any employment 
which her needs or her taste dictate. Surel/this encroachment 
on the province of leisure is most disastrous in its effects. 

So far we have strictly confined ourselves to the discussion of 
the evils resulting from the present institution of homes, without 
noticing in passing the symptoms of disturbance. Yet the 
tendency of the age to rebel against this sort of tyranny, though 
not at first sight apparently very marked, is on an extended 
survey found to be very deep-rooted. The continual worries have 
provoked recourse to expedients, various and worthy of consider- 
ation, which Necessity the mother of Invention has prescribed as 
antidotes. For example : — Do your horses fall lame orcome down ? 
Here is a man who will keep to your exclusive use a pair of hand- 
some bays and a brand new landau; find food, stabling, grooms 
and coachman, and in fine take all risk and relieve you of all 
responsibility for the sum of 200^. a year. Do your garcfener’s 
wages represent no work in winter ? Here is a man who engages 
to keep your garden to your own satisfaction, choosing his own 
time, for so much per annum. Are you in fear, of your house 
being burnt down, or damaged by fire ?, Here is an insurmice 
company, who for a most trining%nnual payment will undertake 
to rebuild it, or to indemnify you for the loss at your own valua- 
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tion. Is your silver a nightmare to you ? Here is one who for 
so mucli per head will furnish your table on required occasions 
with massive plate, gorgeous china and glass, and everything 
which can render a sumptuous banquet splendid And if you do 
not require a clever French cook for your everyday meals, your 
grand dinners down to the wine, fruit and flowers, all of th6 very 
best, arc to be obtained of another on similar estimates. Is your 
house too small to admit of your relegating one room to the 
dominion of books? You may convert your library into a 
morning-room and for a couple of guineas a year obtain from 
Mudie’s the most recent publications in quantities enough to 
satiate the most rapacious student. But further, in New YoA, 
whole families are to be found permanently residing in giant 
hotels : the Parisians are following suite, and the custom is 
invading even homely Britain. And yet still more ominous 
signs lie deeper beneath the surface. The wealth formerly 
lavished on homes finds now channels now. Home treasures are 
less sought after. M. Chevalier has pointed out that the demand 
for gold and silver plate, for gilt and all articles composed of the 
precious metals (money excluded) does not nearly keep pace with 
the increase of population in Western Europe. 

One with whom we are well acquainted may here be fitly called 
in as a type, on an extreme scale, of many modern men of the 
world. IViding himself on the possession of nothing in the form 
of unproductive property, beyond two changes of clothes, a pipe, 
an umbrella ana a small portmanteau, be devotes the whole of 
his income to travelling, electioneering expenses, hotel-bills, and 
subscriptions to clubs, libraries, and scientific and other societies ; 
relegating to a younger brother the office of quaking, with an 
insurance-policy in one band and a bunch of patent keys in the 
other, over the ancestral hall, its portraits, its treasures and its 
heirlooms like the miser clutching his gold even in his troubled 
sleep. 

Clubs* too are growing in number and (to judge from the 
anathemas lavished on th^em by. wives) in importance. A Club 
is a house where, for some six or eight guineas a-year, gentlemen 
may enjoy the privilege of meeting their friends, venting their 
scorn OtT approbation of Government measures, eating dinners 
and other meals, either alone or with companions, playing 
billiards and whist without fear of being swindled, reading the 
papers, writing letters, and generally of lounging and pottering 
whenever there is nothing better to do. This is doubtless very 
convenient, and to bachelors invaluable : but to family men^ 
though of course letters from pre-matrimonial correspondents may 
be left there till called for, %nd it is a convenient address for 
dons, the advantages are to a considerable extent counter- 
balanced by evils which it is unnecessary here to specify. 
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Boarding-houses are another symptom of rebellion against the 
monotony and dulness of home ; bat as they almost entirely 
resemble hotels, as at present developed, we may dismiss them 
with bare mention* 

We fear we have far from exhausted the enumeration of the 
signs of the times pointing to a serious disturbance in the present 
system of home as it has been handed down to us from our ances- 
tors : but we trust that those already enumerated will suflSce to 
eifable us to trace the probable direction of the tendencies with 
a tolerable approximation. 

Before doing so, however, by summarizing the results of the 
^ foregoing pages, we shall be the better able to keep in view the 
several conditions all of which must be more or less fulfilled by 
the new home. 

1st. It must allow of greater mobility of individuals in these 
days. 

2nd. It must economize the material consumed in ministering 
to the social side of homo life. 

3rd. It must economize the labour spent on domestic require- 
ments. 

4th. It must admit of the regulation of that labour by volun- 
tary and definite contracts. 

6th. It must afford that leisure to the leisured-classes which 
their class-name connotes, but which is at present seldom 
realized. 

6th. It must spread risk, loss and trouble over the largest 
surface, and thereby diminish indefinitely the pain of their 
incidence. 

7tb. It must bring homes more under the influence of archi- 
tectural taste. 

8tb. It must lessen the wasteful disproportion now subsisting 
between parks, &c., and the number of persons permitted to enjoy 
them, without curtailing their aesthetic benefits. 

9th. It must mitigate the proverbial dulness of provincial 
homes, by casting the lot of individuals more uuintermittently in 
society, and so dispense with modern spasmodic effort. 

10th. It must intensify the real, essential pleasure and advan- 
tage of home, by rendering its privacy absolute ax^ unbroken. 

Of these ten requirements it is diflScult to say which is the 
greatest desideratum of the aga 

We shall not find it necessary to dwell long on the few and 
imperfect attempts that have been made to attain to some of 
these blessings, as they have all been accompanied by an increase 
in most of the remaining evils. « 

First we have Motel life, admitting of great mobility, but made 
miserable by endless jostlings with complete strangers of every 
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raiik and in every stage of hurry and bustle ; by the imperti- 
nence and unconcern of the servants, due to their entire indepen- 
dence of you ; by the lack of some really private and homely 
apartment, your own absolutely, and containing your own 
furniture and fittings ; by the absence, in fine, of congenial 
society on the one hand, and of home privacy on the other. 

Next come the Flats, which have the merit in common with 
hotels of rendering architecture of a noble kind possible ; also of 
enabling one staff of servants to attend to several families (though 
this is not the invariable rule) and so, to .a certain limited extent, 
to co-ordinate their functions : but there is no guarantee of the 
existence of equal status among the inhabitants of the several 
flats ; and as a rule these appear to shrink past one another with a 
cold shudder, when they accidentally meet on the dreary staircases. 

Club chambers for bachelors contrive to exist ; but the absence 
of all guaranty of the status of members ; the fact that they are 
formed for profit like other lodging-houses ; that therefore the 
in mates never become welded into a fraternity, and that in con- 
sequence the public rooms and passages present a desolate 
uncared-for aspect — all this renders it matter for wonder how 
they have ever succeeded at all. 

Boarding-houses again are merely a species of hotel, differing 
from the ordinary type, mainly in containing a larger number of 
permanent residents in proportion to casual visitors. 

Lodging-houses, formed for profit and combining nearly all 
the evils with none of the blessings of home, can hardly be 
regarded as an attempt at anything higher than a temporary 
travelling accommodation ; though strange to say, their one 
redeeming feature, freedom from fixedness, attracts some persons 
with a force counterbalancing all the remaining miseries. 

This meagre list, meagre alike in quantity and quality, contains 
all the substitutes for home with which we are acquainted, except 
some few establishments with special objects, such as Colleges, 
Schools, Hydropathic homes, Workhouses, &c. &c. Nor do any 
of them more than the others appear to us to constitute even the 
germ of the home of the future. Not one of them supplies one 
half of the requirements above enumerated. 

Let us see ^f we can construct an ideal establishment which 
shall supply all. But in order to save the reader the trouble of 
building up as we have done from the data, we prefer to present 
the establishment ready made, and to perform with their super- 
vision, the much easier task of criticizing it 

For this purpose let us peruse together the letter of a gentle- 
man on a visit to a country-house arranged on the new plan^ 
dated June, 1900, who proceeds to scrutinize and explore it 
with oare and minuteness. 
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“ Mt deae Sistee, — H aving promised to send you a full and, par- 
ticular description of the now hom^ (or integrated home, as the philo- 
sophers call it), I will endeavour to do so by beginning at th© rail* 
way station, and detailing the impressions left by it, in the order in 
which they were presented to my own experience. 

“ Hkving been met at the station by my kind hostess in an elegant 
landau and pair, which rather astonished me, knowing as I do that, 
rny friend Markham is no better off than myself, and did not add to 
liis income by marriage, we trotted off, .at a swinging pace over 
the three intervening miles of stony highway. Nor did she appear 
at all uneasy when one of the horses stumbling, had a narrow escape 
of breaking liis knees ; a fact which led to a conversation, and that to 
iia discovery ; namely, that less than one-thirtieth of tho loss would 
have fallen on ‘her shoulders — truly a most comfortable reflection 
We now enter the park. The house is not ye\ visible ; but the giant 
oaks and groups of towering beeches, dight in every shade *of green 
and yellow, shed their cooling influence in all directions as we plunge 
forward, leaving the rattling sounds of the road a mile behind. 
Nothing but short soft turf, grand old timber, trooping deer and 
shaggy oxen meet our eyes ; and our ears are refreshed by the song 
of tlie thrush and the blackbird, and the far-off scream of the peacock. 
Now we catch ..a glimpse of a high grey tower frowning over the 
broad black cedars ; and in another minute, leaving smooth lake on 
one hand and the blazing tapestry garden on the other, we find our- 
selves beneath the porch of a magnificent perpendicular gothic palace ; 
no other name is appropriate. We alight, and are ushered into the 
sj3acious hall and picture-gallery by clean, respectful, and quiet foot- 
men. No officious fussiness obtrudes itself evidently with an eye to 
tips. Leaving our baggage, umbrellas, and encumbrances in their 
charge, we mount the broad oak staircase,* from which, as we ascend, 
we obtain a hotter bird’s-eye view of the hall below, with its marbles, 
bronzes, and paintings, its tesselated pavements, its fresh exotic shrubs, 
and its light-subduing stained-glass windows. On reaching the bal- 
cony and passing under a massive pointed arch, we presently como to 
a stand before a heavy oak door, bestudded with iron bolt-nuts. My 
hostess rings, and the door is opened by a porter in livery, who 
evidently has emerged from a comfortable little room near the door. 
Hero, I afterwards leaim, he sits all day, the only private servant in 
Markham’s suite, except his wife’s maid. His province is to answer 
the door, which is the only entrance to the suite, when the bell rings 5 
^ to take down the names of all who enter, whether visitors or tho 
general servants, and the time both of entrance and exit ; to report all 
scamping of workpr unpunctuality to the manager ; Jjo itufUire at what 
meals his master and mistress will 1^ present in the public rooms, 
and to write the same in the manager’s book ; and finally to see to* 
the boudoir and study fires, and to do any other trifling matters that 
will not admit of being done in the regular routine of the other 
servants. Within this heavy door, be it clearly understood, the 
privacy is absolute, and, I may add, after this first inspection and 
chat with Markham in his study, I never again passed its threshold. 
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roon)s comprised in the suite are the porter’s little office, one 
Ledrooin, one properly lurnished bath-room, one boudoir, and one 
study — these live, and that is all. Other private suites exist in 
the establishment containing considerably more, but they are the 
exception ; and as a rule the elder sons and daughters prefer their 
own private suites, and it is considered better they slioidd have 
them. There are about thirty suites in all, and including young 
cl)i]drcn, about sixty-seven persons^in the house, without counting 
servants. The latter do not sleep in the house, but at their own 
cottuges beyond the park (porters excepted), coming early in the 
morning and returning at night, some earlier and some l^ter, according 
to their several occupations. But 1 am getting dry and had better re- 
turn to my narrative ; — It is now about half-past four, and we dine iit 
six, in order not to cut these delightful summer evenings in the country 
too short ; so after the usual cross-examinations of Iriends who have 
not met for some time, after looking through the family album, and 
after admiring the small objects of taste and curiosity that adorn the 
boudoir, I am introduced to my own suite of apartments, which con- 
tain one room less than Markham’s ; though married life is so much 
cheaper here than in separate homes, that were I a permanent 
denizen the reduced number of rooms would not long suffice me. 
Here 1 have my own study, though on a vi^it, as private and secluded 
as at home ; a porter who acts as valet when required, and Irom whom I 
have learnt much of the working of the house ; and a bath-room with- 
out the customary sneaking along corridors at dusk in a dressing-gown. 
Aftc'r a good ‘ tub’ and a change for my dusty travelling-costume, I 
saunter forth into the garden to admire the brilliance of the taste- 
fully grouped flowers, the gold fish in the pond, and the gaudy birds 
in the aviary. Passing on into the park, J join the archery party, 
whcj e at once, rather to ffiy surprise, 1 am welcomed and addressed by 
name, introductions in the case of members’ friends and visitors being 
very sensibly dispensed with ; fur after all, a formal introduction is but 
a guarantee nf >vorth, and an invitation to stay with any one seems a 
better guarantee than an}'^ formal speech. So I soon found myself 
quite at home among both the young people and the few old fogies 
who plied the twanging bow. 

** A distant shout interprets the direction in which lies the cricket- 
ground, where the boys play, not only in the holidays, but for the 
most part all the summer through ; for strange to say, the number of 
boys sent to public schools from this integrated home decreases yearly, 
all the benefits and none of the evils being obtained at home. And 
at an early age Aey quit the paternal apartments, and have suites of 
their own.' So this. partial slackening o^ the family bond from 

acting injuriously, that the custom is on the increase, and family- 
affection continues all the warmer, jlccause unruffled by the friction 
of uncongenial natures. 

“ The dinner-gong sounds ; targets and stumps are deserted, and 
wc all flock into a splendid dining-room, I note that some of the 
party are in evening-dress, while others are more suitably clad for the 
evening outdoor pastimes. The dinner is excellent, and both sexes 
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ret/ire together. True, some, in fact many, of the gentlemen, adjourn 
to the smoking and billiard-rooms, where the port and claret still 
continue to How ; but others accompany the old ladies to the drawing- 
room, play whist and the piano, and enjoy the tea and gossip. Tho 
younffer people stroll forth again into the grounds, paddle races on 
the iSve, knock the croquet-balls about, or water the geraniums and 
calceolarias; while again others, in twos, are observed to penetrate 
further into the umbrageous wilderness than would seem necessary to a 
matter-of-fact old lady. 

As footmen, with trays of tea and coffee, seem nearly ubiquitous, 
there is no necessity for again calling over the muster-roll after dinner ; 
and we all find our way to our private rooms, at the instance rather of 
Oneiros than of the inevitable spirits and hot water. 

Next inoniing, not having signified through rny porter my inten- 
tion of joining the wakefuller party at the nine o’clock dejeuner, I 
breakfast -in my study alone, in order to accomplish a little reading# 
while yet in deshabille ; after which, what with the rides in the park 
and on the racecourse, the lunch on the lawn, the polo match in the 
afternoon, and the theatricals in the pretty little theatre in the even- 
ing, the day was as bright as its predecessor, and, 1 may add, as 
its successors, 

“ Of course communism of this kind is by no means compulsory 
here. Some of the young men, for example, prefer to keep their own 
cues under lock and key, and some keep horses for their own exclusive 
use; but the most part are content to ride the horses common to 
all. Nor do those pa}'^ who do not ride, or those who ride little pay 
as much as those who ride much : but ju.st as though the stables were 
a public mews, farmed for private profit, does the manager keep 
the accounts of all who ride, and quarterly all pay in proportion to 
the use they have made of it, towards the cost of the stables, 'J’iie 
same principle and method apply to the meals, and, in fact, every- 
thing else. 

“ And now observe witli what infinite ease one loaves home. i\Ir. 
and Mrs. X, are on Saturday invited to join a party starting for 
Italy on the following Monday, They inform the manager. Mr. X., 
who is a barrister, has valuable papers in his study, and Mrs. X. prizes 
her carved furniture and Italian statuettes ; so, foregoing the small 
rent the let of their suite would bring in, they place the key in the 
hands of the manager ; the dust-sheets are laid about, the great door 
is locked, and the porter is removed to another post. The week 
before their return tbe fact is announced to the manager; the ser- 
vants are put in, the cleaning is gone through, and all is in readiness 
as though they had never been away. In cases where the proprie- 
tors have no objection to letting their rooms, they are thrown mto 
the list of suites available fdlUthe reception oi' visitors like myself. ^ 

“ I have now be^n here a fortnight, and have made a great many 
friends ; so many, tliat if Markham puts mo up for election (by ballot), 
altliough a total of twe^hirds of the votes is required, and three black 
balls exclude, I have m doubt I shall stand a good chance, and so 
perpetuate my sojourn at a place where I have spent the freest and 
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happiest days of my life. And then I hope ybu will come and test 
for yourself the accuracy of the very itiadequate descriptive sketch I 
send you. 

‘‘ With best love, your affectionate brother, &c. &c.’* 

With the light of this letter we are in a position to inquire to 
what extent this scheme fulfils the ten conditions required of the 
future home ; and whether, if so, • any concomitant evils are 
brought about which counterbalance the good. 

To commence with, there can be no doubt from the imme- 
diately foregoing remarks, that the cares of travelling, so far as 
household arrangements are concerned, are reduced to a minimum 
with regard not only to trouble, but also to risk, delay and 
expense. This disposes of the first condition. -Nor can there 
be much difficulty in demonstrating that the second is fulfilled 
• with equal thoroughnesa Instead of thirty drawing-rooms, 
thirty dining-rooms, thirty halls, thirty libraries, and thirty sets 
of books, pictures, ornaments and articles for furnishing all these 
rooms, thirty fireplaces at least of coal to fill in cold weather, 
and thirty of &c. &c., we have onfe dining-room, two drawing- 
rooms, one hall, one library, and a few additional rooms, sources 
of additional gratification, such as one billiard-room, one theatre 
or lecture-room, one smoking-room, one reading-room, one 
writing-room, and one piece or set of every article necessary to 
the furnishing of the same. Nor would the cost of the one 
large room be more than four or five times that of the average 
corresponding room of the thirty, thereby reducing the total 
outlay in this so-called social department of homes to less than 
one-fifth of the present amount. And yet with this much lower 
outlay, by reason of the concentration, both art and comfort 
would gain. ^ 

Persons not caring for music and chat could retire to the silent, 
well-stocked librjiry, or to the lively billiard-room, where a game 
with a gentleman “ for love” would not be a.6heer unattainability. 
Again, the tjable d’hote would admit of culinaiy variety and 
perfection not easily obtainable at home, and nevertheless be com- 
patible with plain food if desired. The prices of hotel dinners 
are no measure of their cost 

The third condition is no less fully complied with . Tlie combination 
of some thirty incomplete staffs of servants into one co-ordinated 
whole; the consequent reduction in the required number, by 
•more than one-half or two-thirds, md the minute subdivision of 
their duties, are economical results Mich need no amplification. 

Not only would half the number of servants be enabled, by 
the system of integration to accomplish the whole of their fonner 
work, but also, bearing in mind the obsdWations of the preceding 
paragraph, the work itself would be immensely reduced in 
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amount, thus r^dering a still further reduction in their 
number possible ; while an increase in the number of diatinct 
offices would cause the work to be done not only as well, but 
much better. The plain cook who spoilt all the vegetables and 
half the meat will be either dismissed or convertej into a 
kitchen-maid to await promotion by merit; one groom will 
attend exclusively to the stables, another to the carriages ; the 
gardeners will form a veritable hierarchy in order of skill and 
science ; there will be a boots, a hall porter, a postman, and 
several other functionaries impossible i^ small establishments. 

And this differentiation is accompanied by a more rapid 
approximation towards complete definiteness of function (the 
fourth condition) which is shown by experience to be absolutely 
essential to the attainment of genuine liberty, and consequent 
elevation of status. So far asnlomestic servants are concerned, 
this is by far the most important consideration of all. 

Of course the organization of so many labourers requires the 
superintendence of an able and experienced and trustworthy 
manager; and the relegation of these duties to him releases 
masters and mistresses from their daily and monotonous drudgery, 
and realizes for the upper classes that leisure which is essential 
to proper cultivation of the higher faculties, and to the progress 
of literature, science and art. And herein is the fifth condition 
fully satisfied The sixth is no less so, as is shown by observing 
that nearly all risks and losses fall upon about thirty times the 
number of individuals, that is, are spread over.about thirty times 
as much surface as formerly. 

No less striking is the immense impetus such a system would 
give to architecture, as well as to the arts of painting, sculpture, 
the decorative art, landscape-gardening, and the fictile branches. 
Nor would musid suffer. Shame would cut away much of the 
ordinary pianoforte execution, the washy nature of which would 
be more continually brought into contrast with better, and the 
time and talent wasted on that study by the incapable would be 
bestowed qn others more remunerative because congenial to the 
taste of the student. At the same time architecture would 
derive the largest share of immediate advantage ; and in time 
the plastered rows, now so patiently endured, would be a thing 
of the past that even the most fanatical antiquarian would not 
wish to see resuscitated. 

By the fulfilment of the eighth requirement a political as well 
as a moral gain would be Aitiuned ; no one but downright tin*^ 
reasoning communists would regard with envy the devotion of a 
few hunted acres of land to the genuine and permanent pleasure 
and benefit of some eighty or a hundred of the upper end, 
wealthy classes; especially when even those, of the lower and 
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middle classes in narrow circumstances would be similarly enabled 
to enjoy picturesque dwellings in the suburbs of towns, with 
comparatively extensive gardens and shrubberies ; and the very 
poorest of labourers could inhabit smiling village homes infinitely 
pleasanter^than most of those now tenanted by their superiors. 
Moreover, potential utility would be at once conferred on existing 
park mansions, which at present appear to have no further use 
than to act as sinecures to superannuated butlers, gardeners, and 
housekeepers, who for three parts of the year convert them into 
something like tea-gardeng^and show rooms. 

After all, perhaps, the ninth condition — viz., the mitigation of 
file proverbial home dulness is the greatest of all. That this is 
done effectually is clear. The compulsory association of persons 
of great disparity in age, whatever real affection may subsist 
between them, is injurious to both, but especially to the younger. 
The boy who remains longer than usual with his parents never 
entirely loses the stigma which at schools attaches to the 
Mammy’s darling ; and so far is he from becoming more manly 
owing to his daily intercourse with his father, as he certainly 
might by making companions of boys a year or two his seniors, . 
that he fails to acquire a proper self*reliance or confidence, and 
is lucky if he is not always led by the nose for the remainder of his 
life. Boys with boys, girls with girls, young people with young 
people, and old with old : this is the rule, and the exceptions 
are beneficial enough so far, and so far only as they are really 
^exceptions. Further, since the world we live in is or should be 
the true sphere of our actions and sympathies, habitual life in 
an extended circle, and under the influence of wider social rela- 
tions than are to be found at home, is actually requisite to a 
thorough manly education. The collateral advantage 6f dis- 
pensing with the spasmodic, heavy, creaking niachinery of so- 
called fashionable life is too manifest to need elucidation. 

To some it will seem as though the tenth desic^ratuin has not 
been attained under this system. Is it possibly to intensify, or 
indeed to avoid diminishing, the privacy ot home by the 
method herein indicated ? 

To us it is matter of confession that unless this last condition 
is fairly fulfilled, our whole edifice falls to the ground. Time and 
opportunity for solitary study and meditation safe from moles- 
tation, are so essential to moral and intellectual health, that we 
would not forego them for all the above enumerated nine bene- 
fits combined. . . * ^ 

Who can iiread a work requiring strained attention ; or write, 
say a ipoem, demanding a long continued maintenance of a 
peculiar and delicately-balanced emotion ; or decide on a course 
of action requiring the marshalling of evidence, and the due 
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suspension of judgment, with impartial care, if at any moment 
a ring at the bell may announce callers brimming over with 
the latest tittle-tattle and malice of the neighbourhood, and 
boiit on raising him as it were from the zero of abstract thought 
to tlie boiling-point of partizanship ? ^ 

The English lady’s usual afternoon, of which the less said the 
better, is the result, mainly, of a sustained state of Waiting, for 
excitement or boredom according to the taste of the patient. 
And the attitude of most modern women towards both belli- 
gerents in the great war raging now in ,their midst, between the 
old and the new doctrines, is an instance of the lamentable /n- 
soiiciance and want of reflection nowadays manifested in all de- 
partments of deeper thought by women ; and it is, w© believe 
duo almost entirely to the unrest imposed on them by the exist- 
ing arrangement ot their duties. 

The absence of nearly all need for making or receiving formal 
calls, coupled with the plain rule that even such as were neces- 
sary should be made invariably in the large drawing-room and 
not in the private suites, would leave the afternoon (and indood 
all hours of the day) completely at the disposal of its virtual 
owner. And in addition, the freedom of action and encourage- 
ment given to individuality by the disintegration of that cum- 
brous patriarchal aggregate, the family, would take the place of 
the unfortunate system of resultants (to use a technical meta- 
phor) in which the aims and strivings of all the members result 
in a consummation agreeable to none. 

We have now shown, with what clearness we leave to the 
reader’s judgment to pronounce, that the ten conditions demanded 
of the home of the future are completely fulfilled by the 
scheme described. 

Nor is the scheme a quack specific to cure the evils of modern 
fashionable life ; or a fabrication of our own, the invention of 
a diseased fancy but a future reality, needing no advocacy or 
aid to its realization any more than a predicted eel ipse of the sun. 
Like that, it is a deduction from the facts presented to experience, 
and the laws based upon them. And the accuracy of our de- 
scription depends entirely, not on our constructive skill, but on our 
care and ability to follow up and forecast the outcome of the 
tendencies everywhere at work around us. 

Whether the ten heads under which we have chosen to classify 
these tendencies, are the best that might have been decided upon, 
is not for us to say. It is invariably a delipate task to state and 
classify the laws underlying complex relations, because it is op- 
tional how deep we carry our analysis. J ust as we may describe 
granite as made up of quartz, felspar and mica ; or analysing 
further, rn^iy enumerate the elements of its constituents — oxygen, 
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silicon, aluminium, calcium, iron, &a ; so here we may deduce 
our prognostications from the single law of evolution, which is 
quite sufficient ; or with an eye to the wants of the ordinary 
reader, may pause at earlier stages of the analysis, before we are 
launched on to the ocean of pure technical terms, fairly out of 
sight of the terra firma, or rather terra cognita of everyday ex- 
pressions. Hence we have chosen to stay our dissecting knife 
where we have done. In rather more general terms ; civilization 
is accompanied by the disintegration of the family and the re* 
integration of individuals in larger and more complex groups, 
just as nations appear to be working out a similar destiny, in 
spite of the determined resistance of those pledged to maintain 
the balatice of power. Secondly, it is accompanied by the inte- 
gration and differentiation of labour of every kind. Thirdly, by 
the growth of corporate property as opposed to public on the one 
hand and private on the other. Fourthly, by freer and more de- 
finite contracts. ^ 

These four embrace the ten laws above enumerated, and a great 
deal more ; and yet even these may be all included under the 
two heads economy and individualism. With this we conclude 
our remarks, in the certain knowledge that there will be plenty 
of resistance to the laws cited, due to conformity with other laws 
still in operation, but that like all other laws, they will in time 
bear down all opposition and triumph. 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 

I T was remarked some time ago by an eminent prelate that^ if any 
one wished to make an attack upon orthodox beliefs, he might 
achieve considerable success by masking his attack under the form of 
a weak defence of them. If the name of the writer had beerf absent 
from the tiile-])age of the hook before us,' we should have been 
inclined to think that the Archbishop’s suggestion had been seriously 
acted upon. Under the title of “ An Essay in Confutation of the Seepti- 
cisinofthe Present Day,” Mr. Jackson has produced the most painstaking 
vimVication of it which has appeared for some years. He starts by 
jiroposing two (piestions. 1. “ What reason have we to look for a 
future life after that hour of dissolution which inevitably awaits us 
all F” 2. Is there suUicient ground for believing in the existence 
of a Supremo Moral Doing to whose righteous <^re and kindness wo 
can calmly commit ourselves when we come to die?” And after 397 
pages, garnished with quotations from celebrities of various degree, 
he arrives at the singularly impotent conclusion If several explana- 
tions appear equal to the dohberatiwe eye, then we must choose the 
noblest per se : and, as men, we ought to prefer that which is most 
elevating and most germane to humanity” (page 398), It by no 
means follows that there is any ‘‘must ” or “ ought ” in the matter : 
if there be, perhaps the sceptic against whom Mr. Jackson has 
constructed so many elaborate sentences might reply that where 
j)rohal)ilities are nearly balanced, we “ must ” and “ ought ” to suspend 
our judgment until further evidence is produced: and further, that if 
it coiries to a question of “ the noblest per 8e ” there might still be room 
for several other theories of the Universe besides that highly orthcalox 
form of Christianity which Mr. Jackson speaks of as “ the upland 
territory, the border country white man may view as he walks heaven- 
wards the lineaments of his Father’s Divine love.” (page xviii.) 
Some part of the book appears to have gained a prize which was 
offered by an anonymous donor for competition among Oxford Masters 
ol Arts. Which part gained the prize and which has been thrown in 
extra is not very easy to determine. At any rate, it is published in a 
somewhat different form, Mr. Jackson having been told “ by competent 
advisers,” that the essay in the smaller shape was liable to “ a possible 
charge of novel thought bordering on . paradox ” (p. xii.). He has 
been eminently successful in removing the grounds of this criticism. 
Indeed, in his anxiety “to divest discussion as much as possible of a 
dr^q logical stiffness ” (p. 14), he has not un frequently caused the logic 
to vanish as well as the stillness, so that a charge of paradox could 

^ “ The Philosophy of Natural Theolo^ ; an Essay in Confutation of the 
Bcepticism of the Present Day, which obtained a prize at Oxford, Nov. 26th, 1872,** 
London : Hodder and Stoughton. 187 4. 
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hardly be maintained against him. That we are not speaking too 
hardly of the Essay will be apparent enough to any one who cares 
to be at the trouble to analyse any one of the chapters. We open at 
the fourth*. Three previous chapters have merely expanded the well- 
known fallacy in which a controversialist says to his opponent, “ There 
are some things which you cannot explain yourself: therefore, ydu are 
bound to accept my explanation.** Mr. Jackson now goes on “to 
establish a tenable theory respecting those human beliefs in which 
is included our primary belief in Theism” (]). 253). In order 
to do so, it was essential to him to prove (1) that primary beliefs 
exist, (2) that the belief in Theism is one of them, (8) that the 
objects of such beliefs are realities outside us. In regard to the 
first he investigates the Inductive Principle or Law of Uniformity, 
but instead of proving it to be a primary belief his arguments 
go to prove it to he a lendeMcy to believe, and then assume 
the two As identical. On this i(jnoriitio elenchi he proceeds to construct 
the argumenfvm ad bominem which represents all that he has to say on 
the second point. He asserts the ex stcnce of a belief in the super- 
natural, and then proceeds to the further assertion that “ mankind 
has learned to maiiixain as a truth of reason, that the Supernatural 
I^ower is a will — that is a personality ” (j). 278). He then contrasts 
this belief in Theism with a non-theistic theory, by asking whether 
that “unknown something’* i^to be the beacon of our hopes, the 
refuge of each forlorn and shipwrecked brother, &c. &c. (p. 280), and 
clenches the argument by saying, “ surely the mockery of madness could 
go no further” (p. 281). In fact, all that Mr. Jackson can do is to 
lament the obstinacy of his opponents, and quote some of their most 
telling writings. His book is a perfect anthology, and bears witness, if 
to nothing else, to the child-likecandour and profuse reading of its author. 
David Hume and Mr. Gladstone, Archbishop Thomson and Mr, Carlyle, 
Sophocles, Cow per, and Lord Hougnton jostle each other on the same page, 
or, in the words of the prophet, the wolf dwells with the lamb, and a 
little child leads them. More to the point are Mr. Jackson *s 
quotations on scientitic matters. His statements of fact are fairly 
accurate for the purposes of such an essay, and among his authorities 
are Clapaiede, Huxley, Haeckel, &c. The only important class of 
scientific writers who are not mentioned, are the anthropologists, Bastian, 
Waitz, Tylor, Lubbock, &c., a reference to whose works would have 
modified the statement on page 7, that no one has yet alleged a reason 
for the fallaciousness of religious beliefs. On the whole the book 
strikes us as feeble, not from inaccuracy of data, or want of 
a tolerable acquaintance with matters bearing* on scientific material- 
ism, but from an incapacity on the author’s part to apprehend 
or construct an argument. We are of course far from believing 
that natural religion cannot be supported by better reasonings than^ 
are here adduced : but apparently the offer of a hundred pounds 
has not l)een sufficiently large to call them forth : and in the mean- 
time many persons who preler suspending their judgment to forming a 
decided opinion one way or the other, will be grateful to Mr. Jackson 
for having furnished them with such excellent reasons for doing so. 
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Mr. Stanley Leatlies,® we, would fain hope, is capable of better things, 
but there is little in this volume of Bainpton Lectures to distinguish 
him from the self-assertive sciolists of the cheap press. One could 
almost fancy himself transported to the eighteenth century* The 
untrained, and therefore inetfectual common sense, the narrowness of 
view and want of acquaintance with the coriilitions of the question at 
issue, remind us of the Defences of Christianity by the less distinguished 
divines of the period of Sherlock. Mr. Leathes has had a great 
opportunity, and he has missed it. Much Boyle-and- lJulsean-lecturc- 
giving seems to have made him careless. Volume after volume from his 
j)t* n has loaded the table of the critic, nor can he expect the consideraticni 
which a less distinguished olfender might fairly claim. He has, in 
short, taken up a subject which be has neither adecpiately studied in 
tlie original records (by no means limited to the Old and New Testa- 
ments), nor yet in the wofks of other than dogmatical ly-bouhd critics. 
From first to last, he misunderstands his opponents, and begs the ques- 
tion. We slndl not trouble the reader with many remarks on the body of 
the work, partly because it is so very dull, and j>artly because it care- 
fully avoids details. We will only call attention to the slip on page 
150, where the phrase “the servant of the Lord*’ in Isaiah is said 
to be “ sometimes distinctly ap{)lied to Cyrus,” and to the numerous 
mistranslations retained from the Authoriiied Version. Mr. Leath**s 
withholds his references to the “rationalistic” critics he proposes to 
refute. The only ones wdio receive the honour of quotation are 
Professor Jowett, who however is only appealed to for illustrations, 
and Mr. J. A, Froude, who, eminent as he is as a historian, has not 
yet acquired a wide reputation among theologians. But Mr. Leathes* 
acqiiaintancc with bis opponents is clearly not very intimate, as he so 
entirely misses the point of view from which they regard the Biblical 
literature. Jf for instance he had only read Professor Kiehin’s papers 
on Messianic prophecy (eitt*d hej?c for their completeness rather timu 
originality), he would never have given so meagre and unsatisfying a 
sketch of the Messianic elements in the Psalms and Prophecies, and if 
he had mastered Baur, he would have been slightly less ready with the 
dilemma, Either the supernatural in the Grospel is true, or it is a base- 
less Uction. Perhaps the best way to give the reader an idea of the argu- 
ment will bo to add a few extracts from the preface, where the intrinsic 
feebleness is to some extent obscured by the rapidity of the sketch. 
His point is that the existence of the Church and the New Testa- 
jnent is an evidence for the ecclesiastical view ol its origin. “ A short 
and easy method*’ with the liatioualists ! 

“We have a marvellous historic and literary result distinctly traceable to no 
other cause than the supposed fulfilment in a particular person of tiie obvious 
and known requirements of prophecy. Of the nature of this fulfilment we are 
to some extent competent judges ourselves. Acrcoding to one view, the 
degree of the fuliilmeut is only to be regarded us in finite ; it is continually 
rcvealiflg itself to '’every independent student and disciple. According to 

* “ 'J he Beligion bf the Christ ; its Historic and Literary Development Con- 
sidered as an Evidence of its Origin. The Bampton Lectures for 1B74.” By the 
B^v. Stanley Leathes, M.A^ liivingtous; Loudon, Oxford and Cambridge. 
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aiiotlicr view, the fulfilment is simply nil aAd purely imaginary. But this we 
may safely affirm, that the known results of tne supposed fulfilment of pro- 
phecy in Jesus of Nazareth cannot be accounted lor on the supposition that 
there was no more apparent correspondence between the person of Jesus and 
the character of the Messiah than those who hold this latter view would have 
us believe, or on the assumption that the correspondence was unreal. The 
Gospels, as we have them, which point to this correspondence, may more pro- 
perly be regarded as the outcome of the belief in Jesus than as the cause of it. 
The belief itself is still to be accounted for, even if we reject the Gospel view 
of the character of Jesus, and so likewise are the consequences which followed 
the belief ” (Preface, page xxxiii.) 

“ It is not true to say that ‘ the Revelation rests upon miracles, which have 
nothing to rest upon but the Revelation.* The Revelation is recorded in a 
literature which presents features altogether unique, that no concatenation of 
purely natural causes is sufficient to account for. [Q. E. G.] Here then we 
have a solid basis for the miraculous to rest on, for we are coufrontqjd witli 
phenomciia which were not merely exceptional, but above nature. It is not 
this or that detail, this or that text or expression, which cannot be cxj)lained, 
but the vast and complex wliole is so remarkable as to challenge to itself the 
tokens of a -Divinely-ordered work. ..... Had there been nothing miraculous 
in the person and character of Jesus, the New Testament, as a mere literary 
phenomenon, would have 'beeu impossible, and so would the existence of the 
Cliristian Church.” (Page xliii.) 

Thus Christianity is to he saved by ignoring historical criticism, 
Such is the last word of Oxford and Cambridge theology. Let 
us frankly admit that we are not fundamentally opposed to the 
author’s main conclusion, with the proper limitations, namely, that 
after making the utmost concessions to “ rationalistic ” criticism, there 
remains much which is of the utmost value as a support, though not 
(according to us) a fcAindation of religion, J3ut we repudiate his 
attempt to ^ave the supernatural, nor can we sanction his asvsertion of 
the permanent importance of the Messialiship of Jesus. The life of 
Jesus will always supply tlie highest typ^ of love of the ideal and of 
duty ; it is a proof that the highest standard is not practically 
unattainable ; and his con.sciousness of communion with the Su[>rcme 
Will is to a religious mind a strong confirmation of spiritual Theism. 
Hut more than this is neither warranted by reason nor by the evidence. 
By reason, because when law reigns in all other departments of human 
thought, it is absurd to make an exception in favour of Christianity. 
And by the evidence, because though the debates arc still far from 
their conclusion, the increase in our knowledge of the growth of 
religious belief, and especially of that most extraordinary period t,he 
first Christian century, gives us a well-grounded hope that this great 
problem will yet receive its solution. But Mr. fceathes has not helped 
us many miles towards it. 

From the “ Philosophy of the Unconscious” to the “ Decomposition 
of Christianity ” is an easy step, and we cannot be surprised that Von 
Hartmann has been impelled by the recent success of Strauss to put 
forth H manifesto of his own.* The result is an important contribu- 


^ **Di6 Selbstzersetzung dos Chrietenthums und die Religion der Zukuuft.” 
Von Eduard von Hartmann. Zwelte Auflage. Berlin ; Duncker. 1874. 
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tion to the solution of the religious problem, though the marked 
absence of literary elegance makes it by no moans pleasant refMing, 
and the harsh sibilants of the German title correspond but too cfosely 
to the irritable tone of the contents. The author seems to think, we 
do not know with how mugh reason, that he is addressing a small 
minority, lie foresees, he tells us in the preface, that he will please 
nobody. As a friend of religion, ho is obnoxious to the scientists ; 
and as a pessimist, to Protestants both orthodox and liberal. He 
agrees with Strauss that the traditional religions are rotten, but 
dilliTS with him in Ins estimate of the future. He thinks that a new 
religion is wanted to save modern culture from Ultramontanism, and 
that this religion must have a metaphysical basis, in other Words, 
Von Hartmann’s pessimistic pliildsophy. Violently opposed as he is 
to mcjjlcrii Catholicism, he recognises in it the true representative of 
historical Christianity. Liberal Protestants are not Christians at all, 
because they believe neither in the Deity nor yet in the Messiahship 
of Jesus. To them Jesus is but the founder of the Christian religion, 
though it is as clear as the sun that Jesus never intended to break the 
bonds of Judaism. But all that is valuable in this part of the 
argument has been stated with much greater precision by Dr. Ovtu*- 
beek, of Basle, and Dr. Lagarde, of Gottingen, in two little works 
referred to with high praise by the author, and noticed at l<i|»gth in 
the Westminster liemew for Jan. 1874. We have already expressed 
dissent from these extreme views. It has not yet been proved that 
“ Chi’istiauity, like every genuine religion, sprang from a pessimistic 
view of the world,” if Christianity is to be taken in the sense of tho 
religion of Jesus. At the same time it must be admitted that there 
is much force in tflie argument against Protestantism. - Christianity 
either means (as Dr. Beke took it to mean) the belief in Jesus as 
the Messiah, or the religious views of Jesus Christ; and in neither 
sense can it be said to apply to either of the great IVotestant parties. 
Modern Christianity is a synthesis of an Arvau (Immanence of the 
Deity) and a Semitic (monotheistic) element, as Von Hartmann ia 
well aware. And according to him, the religious problem of the future 
is to complete the as yet impel feet synthesis by eradicating polytheism 
on the one hand (saint- worship and Tri theism), and anthromorphism 
(belief in a personal Deity) on the other. We are inclined to think 
that modern Christianity is not so predominantly Semitic as the 
author supposes, and that the belief in a personal Deity is not fitly 
described as a purely Semitic belief, but have no space to pursue the 
argument. Nor can ^e do more than refer to the profound remarks 
on the Trinity, pages 106 — 108. We need hardly say that the work 
is thoroughly penetrated with Von Hartmann’s pessimistic philosophy, 
which this is not the place to discuss. 

We regret the excess of modesty which conceals the name of the 
thoughtful and learned writer to whom we owe a new translation of 
the Book of Psalms.^ The scholarship of the work is, as far it goes, 

* “ The Book of Psalms * Of David the King and Prophet.* Disposed according 
to the Kbythmicid iStractiire of the Oaginat With Map and UlusttationaJ* By 
B. F. London : Longmans, Green & Co. 137 L 
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genuine, though not very precise, and of a sliglitly antiquated type, 
and we must add that, though reference is made to several accom- 
plished modem critics, we are not sure that the author’s acquaintance 
with their works is very extensive. Among the Germans, Delitzsch 
is his principal favourite, and we could wish that he had borrowed 
more largely from that too conservative but (where theology is not 
concerned) candid and able critic. He is much to be admired for 
limiting himself to translation ; the temptation to an orthodox divine 
to^ preach about the Christian application of the Psalms is almost 
irresistible. We regret, however, that he has retained so much of the 
very inaccurate Prayer-book version, for his own sake as well as for that 
of the reader, as he hasthereby been prevented from putting out his full 
powers as a Hebrew scholar. But the chief object of the work is to 
exhibit the rhythmical structure of the original, and we think tlj^at the 
arrangement adopted will bo found highly suggestive by ordinary 
readers. There are, as the author justly remarks, many passages which 
depend for their full comprehension on the logical proportion between 
the lines, or, as Bishop Lowth calls it, parallelism. It would lead us 
too far to criticise the author’s exposition of this interesting subject 
in the second of the essays which follow the translation. The delicate 
tact displayed in it makes amends for the uncritical character of the 
preceding essay, entitled “ The Psalms of David Restored to David,” 
in whicii it is seriously argued that the great bulk of the Psalms were 
written by David 1 We will only add that, besides the Chinese, the 
author might have mentioned the Accadian and Assyrian poetical 
literatures as pervaded by parallelism, literatures from which it would 
appear that the Hebrews borrowed the forms of their poetry. Seethe 
documents pryited by M. Lenormant in his “ EtudesrAccadiennes,” and 
Dr. Schrader in his “ Hollenfahrt der Istar.” There seems also to be 
no doubt that parallelism was employed in Egyptian, though not with 
the regularity of the Assyrian and Hebrew poems. The most accessible 
instance is the famous epic poem of Pentaour, relating an episode in a 
^rapaign of the second Kamses. See Professor Lushington’s translation 
in ‘‘Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archseology,” vol. iii., 
pp. 83 — 103. I'he third essay relates to a difficult passage in the 
forty-eighth Psalm (v. 2)7 The author rejects the view of “ some 
foreign theologians” (though Hitzig and Ewald are happily not 
theologians but philologists), that the Hebrew poet applies to Mount 
Zion a phrase which properly designated the mountain where the gods 
dwelt, according to Babylonian as well as Persian, Indian and Greek 
mythology. This view involves, according to the author, a geographical 
mistake. He examines eeriatim the arguments of Lewin, Thrupp, 
Bonar, &o., and finds that they confirm instead of opposing his own 
theory, that Mount Zion was on the S.W., and not the N. or N.E. of 
Jerusalem. Consequently he has to render the passage in the Psalm, 
“ (On) the side of the north (is) the city of the Great King,’^ i.e,^ 
the lower city, called by Josephus Acra. He should have added that 
Hupfeld, the best commentator on the Psalms, is with him, and his 
favourite Dditzsch against him. ^ ^ 

Dr. Beke, the well-known traveller and upsetter of cherished theories 
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— though unfortunately no one but himself coilld see that they were 
upset, published two years ago, anonymously, a book called Jesus the 
Messiah/’* A very short time before his death he issued the remain- 
ing copies with a fresh title-page as an answer anticipatory” to that 
admirable work “Supernatural lleligion.” How far, on the author’s 
own showing, it is really an answer, may be questioned, liis own reli- 
gion is of a semi- Jewish character. He believes in Jesus as the 
Messiah, and as .a worker of miracles, but allows that two of the four 
Gospels are — the one (Luke) in the main an unconscious — the other 
(John) a conscious legend or fiction. The book is strangely interest- 
ing, when one considers its thoroughly uncritical character. Much oufc*% 
oi-the-w'ay reading, a healthy though undisciplined rationalism, and an 
unimpeachable sincerity, place the work miles above the ordinary lives 
of Christ, and especially J)r. Farrar’s unhappy work, reviewed in our 
lastmumber. We cannot say that its writer shows a genuine compre- 
hension of the period of Jesus ; the greater part of the book is Phi- 
listinioal in a high degree, in spite of its many merits. The most 
characteristic chapter is the eighth, headed “ On the infancy and youtlj 
of Jesus.’' Dr. Beke tries, not without some plausibility, to show that 
Jusus “ was not a child of the people, but a person in easy, if not alllu- 
ent circumstances, who devoted his fortune, together with his life, to 
the benefit of his fellow creatures.” The popular opinion Respecting 
the social rank of Jesus has arisen, according to Dr. Beket h’om the 
word tehton in Matt. xiii. 55, and Mark vi. 3, “ Imving been improperl v 
translated ‘ carpenter,’ instead of ‘ builder,’ which is its true meaning,” 
(p, 91) ; if so, the texts ought to be rendered, “ Is not this the builder’s 
son ?” and “ Is not this the builder {*” Joseph, it is inferred, was the 
principal builder, if not the only one, in Nazareth. This is a paradox, 
it is hardly necessary to say that the words in Matt. xiii. mean “ one 
who is an artificer,” and probably a “ carpenter.’^ With all Dr. Beke’s 
liberality, he still clings to the miracles of Jesus, excepting those of 
the Fourth Gospel, though he rejects the word “supernatural” as 
absurd, and believes the resurrection body of Jesus was a spiritual one* 

Mr. Pago- Roberts® gives us a number of valuable popular semens 
on such subjects as Law and Prayer, Religious Use of Old Testament 
History, Do wo make Men into Unbelievers ? The Consciousness of 
Sin. A sound religious feeling combined with liberality and common 
sense characterize them all. It is odd, however, that he should care 
to be thought a possible believer in “ later formations,” when he thinks 
so ireely about the “ primitive strata” of Christian doctrine. 

Messrs. Henry King & Co. are the publishers of a most carefully 
compiled volume of “ Characteristics”^ from the works of John Henry 

® Jesus the Messiah j being an Answer anticipatory to the work * So pernio 
tural Keligion.’ ^ By Charles T. Beke, Fh.D., Fellow and Medallist of the Eoyal 
Geographical Society. London ; TRaboer & Co, 1874. 

® “Law and God.” By W. Page- Roberts, M.A., Vicar of Eye, Stxffblk. Lon- 
don : Smith, Elder & Co, 1874. 

^ “ Characteristics from the Writings of John Henry Newman.** Aitanged by 
William Samuel Lilly, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, with the Author^ 
approval London : Henry S. King 1875* 
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Nowman, with a beautiful engraving from Thrupp’s photograph of the 
author. Even those who possess the complete works will be gratelul 
for a collection of fhe most striking passages of such a master of 
English prose. Messrs, Kivingtons have sent us a translation of 
“The Imitation of Christ,”® which. seems to be carefully done, though 
the charm of the style has utterly evaporated. We are thankful it is 
not in verse; our French neighbours are welcome to the monopoly of 
a rhymed translation. Also a new edition of “ The Christian Year,”^ 
both with red borders and edges, befitting a “ Library for English 
Catholics and, which is a real boon to lovers of English, a shilling 
edition of Sir Thomas Browne’s “llcligio Medici,”^® with useful notes. 
Whoever wishes to study the phenomena of the religious conscious- 
ness, in a form unadulterated b^v modern sophistry or superstition, 
cannot do better than read this quaint old tract., 

Mr, Kingston’s little work on “The Unity of Creation is nomi- 
nally an attempt “ to state a theory of creation in harmony with the 
facts which are known to science,” really a very clear and able argu- 
ment for spiritual pantheism as the creed which enables man to think 
ifnd feel in unison with “ Divine Nature.” He concludes with the sig- 
nificant words, “ The cultivation of science is the worship which 
thoughtful and sympathetic men pay to Divine Nature.” Those who 
have broken with theism may derive instruction and edification from 
his pages those who are still keenly conscious of the elements of good 
in traditional religions will not be much moved by his rather crude and 
superficial polemic. ^His zeal for the present and the future seems to 
have led him unduly to disparage the ‘past, and his allusions to the 
history of religions are for the most part grossly inaccurate. Thus 
no student of Egyptian antiquities would have fallen into the 
error of representing the ancient Egyptians as a gloomy, “other- 
worldly ” race (p. 91)% “Rien de plus gai,” says Brugseh-Bey, “de 
plus arnusant, de plus naif que ce bon peuple egy ptien, qui aimait la 
viC'et qui se r^jouissait profondement de sou existence.” No one with 
even a tincture of Aryan scholarship would have spoken of “ the Aryan 
fenflfile divinity Deva or Dewa ” (p. 130) ; just as the veriest beginner 
in Semitic antiquities knows that Sin was the moon-god not moon- 
goddess (as on p. 132). The ingenious speculations on the absence of 
the female element in the dogma of the Trinity as being due to 
degraded notions of women are overthrown by the consideration tliat 
ruakhy the word for * spirit ’ in Hebrew, is feminine ; it is therefore a 
mere accident of language that the female side of the deity ^ is not 
expressed by gender in tlie Aryan-Christian Trinity, not to mention 
that the “ Mother of God ” is practically, if not avowedly, included in 
the popular Trinity of a large part of Europe. Mr. Kingston’s Eng- 


* 

^ “ Of the Imitation of Christ.” In Four books* By Thomas k Kempis. A new 
Translation. London : Kivingtons. 1375. 

* ** The Christian Year,” New edition. London : Kivingtons. 1875. 

** Eeligio Medici.” By Sir Thomas Browne, Kt. Kdit^, with Introduction 
and Notes, by W. P. Smith, M.A. London: Kivingtons, 18741 
11 «Xhe Unity of Oraation ; a Contribution to the .Solution of the Eeligiou 
Question.” By Francis K, Kingston. London : TrUbner and Co* 1874* 
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]is!i e{;ymologies, ** sin ** from the Moon-deity Sin (|). 132), and **aim 
I’rora “ aimer “ to love,'’ are surely fossils from pre-liistoric antiquity. 

We fail to see any reason for the anonymous character of the book 
called “ The Paraclcjte,”^® which is evidently the work of a thoughtful 
but essentially orthodox mind. It consists of a series of essays, partly 
‘‘expository and affirmative," partly “ critical and controversial" on 
the Christian doctrine of the Holy Ghost. Among the sixteen t‘s.sa 3 ^s 
of the first part may be mentioned those on Inspiration as a Doctrine, 
Inspiration as a Fact, Inspiration of Christ’s Biography, Regeneration, 
G'lie Miracles of the Holy Ghost. This part of the book shows con- 
• siderable literary ability ; it gives an agreeable though slightly verbose 
expression to a relined form of evangelical Christianity. The author 
is of opinion*thut the admission of “a world of thought and feeling, as 
distinguished from a world of fact and activity," makes the doctrine of 
the Holy Ghost, on which the very existence of the inner life of the 
Christian depends, more acceptable to the reason. A liberal Theist 
wdll find nothing to object to in his leading ideas, though much 
in his way of enforcing them. They will probably think the 'author 
puts more upon the “ organ of spiritual discernment ’’ than it will 
bear. This is .notably the case in the essay on Inspiration as a 
Fact, where the author represents the general sublimity of the contents 
of the Bible, and the impression they make on most readers, as implying 
a specifically divine origin. Obviously the writer has not yet grasjied 
the idea that the Bible is a literature, nor read M. P^caut’s admirable 
letters on the authority of the Bible in his golden little book, “ Le 
Christ et la Conscience." The three essays in the second part show an 
acute mind at work from the outside and with insufficient preparation 
on problems too big lor it. 

Mr. Anderson’s “ The Curate of Shy re is the story of a country- 
town clej’gyman’s endeavours to shake his people out of their semi- 
barbarous ways. He fully succeeds in inspiring the reader with that 
interest which he himself feels in his characters; the timid, old-l‘ashigued 
rector, the high-minded, energetic young curate ; the thoughtful buj 
enthusiastic doctor, &c. &c., are drawn to the life. The plans for 
uniting civilization and religion are sound and practical, and form a 
healthy antidote to the depressing contents of Hartmann's “ Decom- 
position 'of Christianity." * 

Miss Cobbe has published .another volume of Essays^* on religious 
subjects, with a preface " having special reference to Mr. Mill's Essay 
on Religion." Three out of the four essays appeared originally in the 
“ Theological Review," which sustains single-handed the cause of a 
cultivated and liberal theology. It is a sign of the times when an 


** ^*The Paraclete; an Essay on the Personality and Ministry of the Holy 
Ghost, with some reference to current Discussions.’* Henry 8. King and Co, 
London. 1874. 

1* “The Cutate of Shyre. A Recdrd of Parish Beforro, with its attendant 
Eeligious and Social Problems.” By the Rev. Ctiaries Anderson, M.A., Vicar of 
Bt. John’s, Limebouae. London ; Henry B. King and Co. 1875. 

w “Hipes of the Human Race, Hereafter and Hsre,” By PriitiQSi Powst 
Oohbe. London; Williams and Rorgate. 187L 
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accomplished and sensitive woman oan discuss, without the veil of 
anonymity, such a matter as the Life after Death,, and utter thoughts 
upon it which are not unworthy of Francis Newman or Theodore 
l^arker. The importance of the two essays On this subject, which are 
full to overflowing of pious and beautiful fancies, lies in the conscious 
avoidance of logical arguments for immortality. The authoress 
contents herself with justifying the belief to the heart, without scien- 
tifically establishing the fact. The third essay, which is rather an 
address actually delivered by the authoress, is an eloquent recommenda- 
tion of the doctrine of universal salvation, as a consequence of the 
belief in the goodness of God and in immortality. The fourth is an 
attempt to trace the evolution of the social sentiment out of the 
primary stage of “ heteropathic resentment towards pain, through 
the transitional one of aversion to painful objects, to the still 
imperfect ideal of sympathy with everything that lives and breathes, 
'i'hus, according to Miss Cohhe’s happy creed, there are three great 
Lopes for the future, immortality and a ceaseless moral progress for 
humanity after death, and an ever increasing sympathy with all 
sentient beings for humanity on earth. The preface might have 
been shortened without detriment to the reader. Besides a rapid 
sketch of the contents of the essays, it contains a criticism, too rheto- 
rical to he eflective, of Mr. Mill, whose education, she thinks, had 
stifled his religious sense, and disqualified hina for doing justice to 
religionists. 

The new volume of Meyer’s^* Commentary on the New Testament 
seems as well done as its predecessors. It is needless for us to expatiate 
on the merits of this accomplished scholar, who as an expositor of the 
plain grammatical sense is unrivalled. 

Dr. Overbcck, of Basle,'® sends us the first part of his “ Studies on 
the History of the Early Church.” It contains a dissertation on the 
date of the Epistle to Diognetus, which has been commonly regarded 
as t^e most precious relic of the sub-apostolic age, but which he sup- 
poses to be a literary forgery, belonging to the post-Constantian 
period ; an essay “ On the Laws of the Homan Emperors from Trajan 
to M. Aurelius against the Christians,” and another “ On the Relation 
of the Early Church to Slavery in the Roman Empire.” He shows 
in the one that the Christian writers have misrepresented the attitude 
of the Roman emperors towards them in the second century, and in 
the other, agreeing with Dean Milroan, that the action of the Church 
was by no means favourable to emancipation or benignant to the slaves. 

Dr. W. Rosen kranz,'’^ not the well-known biographer of Hegel, 
makes an attempt, we trust for the last time, to set dogmatic theology 
on a philosophical basis. 


“ Critical and Exegetioal Handbook to the Gospel of St John.” By H. W, 
Meyer, PhD. Translated by Key. W. Urwick, M.A. Vol. I. Edinburgh: T. and 
T. Clark. 1S74. . 

** Studien zur Geschichte der alten Kirohe.” Von Franz Overbeck. Erstes 
Heft, SuhlosS'Chenmiitz : Schmeitzuer., 1.875. 

IT prinzipen der Iheologte,” Von Dr, W. Bosenkranz. Mhnchen; 

Ackerinann. 1875. 
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Dr. Hcllinann'* treats of the right of inheritance of members of 
religious orders. 

l)r. Gass^^ has performed the friendly task of editing Henke’s 
lectures on Modern Church History. The volume before us relates to 
the Reformation. It is solid and thorough, but we fail to see any 
special reason for its publication. The latter part of this remark 
also applies to Mr. Roberts’ posthumous work called “ Church Memo* 
rials.”*** 

An anon3nnouR writer sends us a handy volume of “Aids to the 
Study of CJerman Theology,**^ which, though not free from misprints, 
will be useful to those just crossing the threshold of German specula- 
tion Messrs, Rodder and Stoughton®* have issued another of tho 
works of Dr. van Oosterzcje, a second-rate Dutch divine of what wo 
should call the Evangelical school. It is strange indeed that such 
Verbiage should find readers. And finally Mr. Homersham Cox,®“ seiuls 
us a demonstration, as he thinks conclusive, that the Church of 
England is not Protestant. 


The growing appreciation in which Mr. Herbert Spencer’s services 
to philosophical thought are deservedly held is attested by the fretjuent 
recurrcn(je of bis name in ordinary intercourse among thoughtful 
persons, and by the general recognition of the value of his impositig 
sjieculations, in much of the current reflective literature of Europe, 
and even of America. It is in the latter country, indeed, that ho has 
found his most enthusiastic and uncompromising champion. Zeal and 
decision, however, are not the only qualities which entitle Mr. John 
J iske to be the exponent of Mr. Spencer’s doctrines.** Unquestionalde 
intellectual capacity, undoubted talent for exposition, philosophical 
grasp, laborious study, scholarly acquirement, solid attainment, and 
independent research, all evince that, in addition to tlie glowing sym- 
pathy which impelled him to his task, he has the solid mental qualifi- 
cations which have ensured its adequate perfermance. The present 
work, Mr. Fiske informs us, is based on lectures given at Harvard 

“ BasgenieineErbrechtder Rcligiosen. Ein histurisch dogmatiaoben Versaoh.'* 
19 u J^elliJiAnn. Miincjhen : Ackermann. 1874. 

‘‘ Dr. E. L. Henke’s Neuere Kirchengeschichte. Naohgelassene Vorlesungen.’* 
Herauagegeben von Dr. W, Gass. Band I. Halle ; Lippert. 1874. 

Memorials and Cbaraoteristics : bttng a Church History of the 
I irst Six Centuries.” B.y the late W. Roberts, Esq., MIA., F.S.A. Edited by his 
son, A. Kobeits, M. A. London : Kivingtons. 1874. 

“Aids to the Study of Germi|a I’heology," ^Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark. 

187‘4. 

** “The Image of Christ as Presented in Scripture: an Inquiry concerning the 
Person and Work of the Redeemer.” By J. J. van Oosterzee, D.D. London : 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1874. 

“ Is the Church of England Protestant ?” By Homewham Cox, M.A. 
London : Longmans. 1874. 

“Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy, based on the doctrine of Evolution with 
Criticisms on the Positive Philosophy.” By John Fiske, M.D., LL.D., Asststant 
Librarian and formerly l^eoturer on Philosophy at Harva^ University* In 
two Vols. London: Macmiilaa and Co. 1874, 
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University in the autumn of 1869 and spring of 1871, and afterwards 
repeated, wh(dly or in part, in Boston, New York, Milwaukee, and 
London. Notwithstanding the origin of the work, it would be a mis- 
take to suppose it to be only a series of lectures, having more or less 
reference to a common subject. There reigns throughout it a unity, 
proportion, and rational arrangement, which give it the character of a 
cohereait whole ; with such deductions as must necessarily be made, on 
the score of the polemical deliverances of the author, and the forcible, 
rather pamphleteering language to which he occasionally has recourse. 
Intended to embody the leading conce]>tions of Mr. Spencer, “ Cosmic 
Philosophy” professes to be essentially an exposition of the system 
which bears his name, though the phrase itself has not found favour 
with its originator, w'ho appears to prefer the term “ Synthetic 
Philosophy.” While not claiming to be an original work, however, it 
has grown so on Mr. Piske’.s hands that it can no longer be regaided 
as a mere reproduction of Mr. Spencer^ thoughts. To the new con- 
structive matter, especially to the chapters on the Genesis of Man, 
with the remarkable theory of the influence of the prolongation of 
human infancy in originating social evolution, the attention of the 
reader is particularly drawn, as either wholly or in part Mr. Fiske’s 
own contributions. The polemical element, which, as wo have hinted, 
occurs in these volumes, will be found in different parts, following the 
order of suggestion, and not c6erce(l into the mould of a se})araie 
aggressive disquisition. Of course it will at once be understood that 
the only philosophical system which the vindicator of Mr. Spencer 
finds it necessary to oppose is that which the complementary title of 
his book suggests — the I'ositive ]^hilo^ophy. Mr. Fiske appears at 
one time to have been a decided Positivist, and his admiration of the 
genius of the Founder of the philosophy so called, is not entijvly 
destroyed by his transfer of allegiance to the distinguished Founder of 
the “ Synthetic or Cosmic Philosophy.” Mr. Fiske’s principal objec- 
tions to the Positive system concern the limitations, excesses, errors, 
philosophical, religious, and scientific, which he conceives to be inherent 
in the system of Auguste Comte. An advocate of Positivism of the 
type of its two most eminent representatives in this country, Mr. Mill 
and Mr. Lewes, would without difficulty accede to Mr. Fiske’s general 
view, when he protests against the extravagant claim of Positivism to 
stand for the whole of attainable scientific philosophy. The extrava- 
gances, the shortcomings, inevitable because of the great adtances of 
scientific discovery, th6 modification's which no philosophical system 
can escape, would atid indeed have been the subject of Mr. Mill’s no 
less than Mr, Fiske’s dissenting criticism. But there is much also in 
that criticism to which a moderate Positivist would demur. The two 
vital constituents of Comte’s philosophy are the historical law of the 
three stages of the progress of human knowledge, and the classification 
of the sciences. As regards the historical method of Comte, Mr. Fiske 
himself admits that it introduced a complete revolution in the attitude 
of modem philosophy, declares that no concrete presentation of 
univei^sal history can be compared with the marvellous tableau in 
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Oointc’s fifth volume of the “Philosophic Positive,” and allows that the 
general excellence of the conception is matched bj that of the 
execution even to the smallest details. He adis, that this achievement 
has placed beyond cavil on the highest plane of inductive demonstra- 
tion the great fact that there has been and is a determinate order of 
sequence in human affairs. He allows that the earliest attitude 
assumed by the mind in interpreting nature was a fetishistic attitude ; 
he allows that monotheism was preceded by polytheism, as poly- 
theism was preceded by fetishism ; he does not object to the employ- 
ment of the term metaphysics to designate an intermediate and 
imperfect ])hase of science, and the ultimate phase of the deanthro- 
pomorphizing process is, he admits “characterized by the complete 
extrusion of volitional ageficies and the universal substitution of the 
conco})tion of invariable sequence.’* Why then, it will be asked, does 
Mr. Piske reject the law of the three stages? or rather, how, 
admitting so much, can he be said to reject it at all ? The reply which 
he makes is, that there are not three successive or superposed processes, 
but only one continuous process, tha? of deanthropomorphosization ; 
that Positivism ignores the Cause, the Absolute I^ovver manilested in 
the world of phenomena ; the existence of such a Power independent 
of us being an element involved in the consciousness of our own 
existence. Positivists, we imagine, would not object either to the 
statement that the progress of speculation is one continuous process, 
or to the description of that process as one of deanthropomorphiza- 
tion.‘ To a Positivist the continuity of an object or an event would 
not seem to be destroyed because we contemplate it in its successive 
aspects. The presence of an Absolute Power in Consciousness is 
certainly not a doctrine that the Positivists would readily admit ; but 
though, in ])oint of fact, Mr. Fiske rightly charges M. Comte ami his 
extreme disciples with the rejection of all theological belief, tlie neces- 
sity of this rejection is by no means implied iu Comte’s fundamental 
theorem, ^or is this law of evolution incompatible with tlie 
acceptance of a reasonable Theism. II is general view may require 
revision, but the revision does not seem to involve a repudiation of the . 
law. That a single great Existence is the source of all phenomena is 
the thesis which Mr. Fiske regards 'aS of cardinal importance. Its 
rejection vitiates the entire system of Positivism ; its recognition is 
the distinguishing claim of the Cosmic Philosophy. Mr. Fiske, 
following Mr. Spencer, asserts the exisbeijce of an Absolute Force, as 
the correlative of the Force that we know. The persistence of Force 
is explained to mean the persistence of some Power which transcends 
our knowledge and conception ; of an unconditioned Reality without 
beginning or end ; of an unknown ’tiJause of the manifestations in 
ourselves or outside of us. This Power, .which is not to be identitied 
with Nature, is, Mr. Fiske contends, infinite, absolute, and tliough 
properly called unknowable, is unknowable only so far as not manifested 
through the phenomenal world, being knowable in. so far as it is thus 
manifested ; in fact, it is knowable and unknowable symbolically. All 
its predicates, indeed, have ^ only a symbolical signiiicance ; and are 
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misunderstood by “idealists, positivists, and penny-a-liners.” The word 
power, it is allowed, is anthropomorphic ; the conjunction of the three 
conc(‘j)tioiis of Cause, qf ^Infinite and of Absolute, forms a network of 
contradictions, an absolute cause being no better than a circular 
triangle. This Existence, not identifiable with mind or matter, cannot 
be regarded as either single or multiple, but niay be spoken of in the 
singular number. The test of inconceivability, on which so much 
stress is laid, fis the test of truth, is not applicable to it, as a 
transcendental entity. Though it has neither hitelligenee nor 
volition, and though there can be no hypothesis of a moral govern- 
ment of a world which does not implicitly assort an immoral 
government, yet since the laws of Nature are the laws of God, 
and obedience to these laws is morality, the relations of the individual 
to the inscrutable Power manifested in the Universe or Cosmos, are 
placed beyond doubt. Hence a Cosmic religion arises very superior, 
as Mr. Fiskc believes,* to that of the Positivist, whose idea of 
humanity, however, he commends for majestic grandeur, moral impres- 
siveness, and spiritualizing efficacy, but considers inade<]uate, because 
the object of Pdfeitivist contemplation is finite, concrete, knowable, and 
probably perishable. The Absolute Existence is announced as the 
Sciontilic Kej)resentative of the Nalurc and the of metaphysical 
and theological speculation. Though it cannot be intelligent, because 
intelligence is evolved^ it is yet God ; though it has neither mind nor 
will, it is Spirit. For us this conception is more difficult to assimilate 
tjian any of the corresponding conceptions of previous speculators. 
The existence of an independent External Peality indeed is a natural, 
though perhaps unfounded hypotliesis ; but if there be an external 
reality, it does not follow necessarily that any of Mr. Fiske’s predicates 
are applicable to it. h it absolute ? is it infinite ? is it power ? is it 
cause ? is it spirit ? is the moral law one of its manifestations ? Are 
not the symbol words of Mr. Fiske predicates, most of them, in 
non^ telling us not what Deity is, but what it is not ? The manifes- 
tations of this Absolute Power are the tremendous natural forces 
working in surrounding phenomena. Morality is certainly a result of 
human develo[)mont, but why is the Absolute Power to have the credit 
of it, and not to be made responsible for the immorality, which is also 
a result ? As against an Intelligent Will, Mr. Fiske, who has some 
admirable remarks on the doctrine of final causes, would allow the 
validity of this objection. To us it seems equally valid against the 
Absolute Power to which be does homage. It manifests itself in evil 
no less than in good. True, such a manifestation is no impeachment 
of its moral character, because it has no moral character, having neither 
w'ill nor intelligence ; but neither does such a manifestation recommend 
it as an object of adoring love or reasonable veneration. To our mind 
Mr. Fiske enthrones in the universe a gigantic idol, a Cosmic Jugger- 
naut, whose attributes are really unknown and unknowable, but of 
whose nature, unintelligent force, irresistible power, affords us some 
faint conjectural notion. A Positivist may be excused for thinking 
that his ideal, though not coextensive with the universe, is a more 
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jfitting rallying-point of the affecti’onal and ae-sthetic sympathies of 
mankind. Equally jnstitublo, as it appears to us, is the conviction 
that it harmonizes with the cardinal conception of the positivist 
evolution, at least as well as his own ; for the Fetishistio divinities^ 
though not cosmical or universal, were at least endowed with mind and 
volition; whereas Mr. Fiske’s Deity, though a spirit, has neither 
intelligence nor will. The second accusation adduced against the 
-Positive Philosophy relates to the Classification of the Sciences. Some 
of Mr. Fiske’s strictures have undoubted relevancy, but then they do 
n(»t, as it seems to us, aliect the substantial merits of the classification. 
Minute criticism is always possible, often sound ; but to modify is 
not to dcKstroy. Comte should not have placed in }>hysics the law of 
the accelerating force of gravity, but have included it in astronomy » 
The conformity of the dogmatic order with the historical development 
is not exact. Ju the assertion, however, which Mr. Fiske makes, that 
physics was constituted before astronomy,# is he not in error? 
Archimedes, it is true, preceded Hipparchus, but did Archimedes 
advance physics to its scientific stage ? Was he not busied rather with 
tlie investigation of the laws of equilibrium and motion, included by 
Ciimte in rational mechanics, the third branch of his Science of 
Mathematics ? With Comte the sciences are classified according to 
the subject matter ; the principle of arrangement being very'*4iimple 
and readily comprehended. With Mr. Spencer they arc classed, as 
Mr. Mill has ])ointed out, according to an unimportant ditferenoe 
in the manner in which we come to know them.*’ His system too is 
far more complex than that of Comte. In Mr. Spencer’s group of 
sciences we have accounts of aggregates, properties, and relations ; 
abstract sciences, abstract concrete sciences, and concrete sciences, a 
science with Mr. 8}>eneer “ being called abstract when its truths are 
merely ideal.” In Mr. Spencer’s scheme biology is ranked as a 
concrete science ; chemistry as an abstract concrete science, though, as 
Mr. Pain observes, the objects of biology and the objects of chemistry 
are equally concrete. Psyeltology, again, though a highly analytical 
science, is placed among tiie concrete sciences. Lastly, astronomy, 
though the theory of gravitation is properly the subject of an abstract 
science, appears in Mr. Spencer’s classification among the concrete 
Kciences. In intelligibility, rationality, reality, and logical and 
natural continuity, the Positive classification is, in our opinion, 
preferable to that of the Cosmic philosophy. Such, at least, is the 
impression that a first comparison of the merits and demerits of both 
schemes would, we think, produce on a mind accustomed rather to 
philosophical study than to scientific discipline. The verdict of 
persons better qualified to pronounce an opinion than wo are may be 
more favourable to Mr. Spencer. It is a subject for congratulation 
that with the very strong dissent from Positivism expressed by 
Mr. Fiske, there is yet a general community of purpose and method 
between the Cosmic Philos()[)hy and its predecessor. Both alike are 
founded on the Positive Sciences, and both alike, notwithstanding the 
importance assigned by Mr. Fiske to Cosmic Theism, agree m 
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excluding Theology and Metaphysics. Both .also aspire to transform 
pliilosophy into religion. If, as our author is of opinion, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer is entitled to be pronounced tjie Newton of the Ultimate 
Philosophy, Auguste Comte, as he also is willing to admit, will still 
remain its Copernicus. There is much more in Mr. Fiske’s volumes 
than the Law of the Three Stages and the Classification of the Sciences, 
on which we could have wished to comment. We must content ourselves 
with referring our readers to the Essay on Positivism by Mr, Mill, 
published iu this lleview some years ago, for a defence of Comte’s 
doctrine that the main agent in the progress of mankind is intellectual 
development ; to Mr. Fiske’s own book for admirable expositions of 
doctrines common to the two rival systems of philosophy, as well as 
for his general survey of the principles of that system of which he is 
the able advocate, I’ollowing the eleven preliminary chapters or 
Prolegomena of his treatise, we find twenty -two chapters on Matter, 
Motion and Force, Flvolution, Special Creation, or Berivation, Natural 
Selection, Life as Adjustment, Life and Mind, Sociology and FVee-will, 
the Evolution of Society, and the Moral and Intellectual Genesi%. 
of Man. The third part contains the Corollaries, has an excellent 
chapter on Anthropomorphic Theism, discussions of a more q\iestion- 
able character on Cosmic Theism, Matter and Spirit, and the 
Consideration of Religion as Adjustment ; and finishes with a glance 
at the critical attitude of Philosophy. Mr, F’iske’s" onthusiastic 
admiration of the doctrines of Mr. H. Spencer does not preclude a 
cordial acknowledgment of the merits not only of M. Comte, and men 
ol’ eminent and established reputation like Mr. Lewes, Mr. Mill, and 
M. Littre, but of writers whom he regards as deserving of 
recognition. Thus his second volume ends' with a graceful tribute to 
“ a lady who is fairly entitled to rank as one of the most original and 
suggestive thinkers of our time,” Miss Hennell, and with a long 
citation from her work on Present Religion.” 

In Dr. Tyndall’s courageous and pious Address**^ we have another 
attestation ' to the high appreciation in which Mr. H. Spencer’s 
scientific and philosophical achievements are‘ held# Dr, Tyndall 
appears satisfied that Mj*. Spencer’s “ overthrow of the restriction of 
experience to the individual is complete,” and that the liumati brain 
is the organized ' register of infinitely numerous experiences received 
during the evolution of life. He refers, too, without critical comment 
if without direct approval, to Mr. Spencer’s quasi-theistic speculation, 
that the whole process of evolution is the manifestation of a Power 
absolutely inscrutable to the intellect of man. After presenting a 
rapid sketch of Mr. Spencer’s psychological and biological doctrines 
he gives as his own conclusion, that whatever our faith may say, 
our knowledge shows life and matter to be indissolubly joined ; and 
supplementing the vision of the eye by the vision of the mind, he 


** Address delivered before tbe British Association assembled at Belfast.” 
With additions, by John l^ndall, President. London ; Longmans. 1874, 
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discovers in matter which we, in our ignorance of its latent powers, 
have hitherto covereJ with opprobrium, the promise anil potency of 
all terrestrial life. lie considers, however, tliiit there is as yet ^no 
evidence to prove that any form of life can be developed out of matter 
without demonstrable antecedent life, and rejects the testimony 
proffered for spontaneous generation. Tlie entire Address of J?rofessor 
Tyndall is an, eloquent reviexy of some of the higliest generalizations of 
science. We have called it ^courageous bccj^use of its unqualified 
though modest assertion of truth ; and pious, because while vindicating 
the claims of intellect, it recoghises the. permanent value of the 
religious sentiment, in man. The Address contains a toiftliing tribute 
to the elevating moral inllueuce of Oiirlyle, and airardent recognition 
of his genius^: , ^ 

For Valuable sitggestipns regarding, the process of reasoning, Mr, 
Jardino, the Principal of the General Assembly’s College,, Caleutta,“* 
acknowledges hknself indebted to Mr. Herbert Spencer. The doctrine 
of “ mental Ifiteucy” or permanent registration of, forgotten feeling*i in 
l^hc nervous tissue of the cerebrum, however, which Mr. S[x*neer has 
propounded, he pronounces to bo an hypothesis connected with many 
(TifHcult and obscure ptoblems, but not therefore to be rejected. In 
his chapter on theories of ))ereeption, in which he rapiilly glances 
at the systems of Ilescartes, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, lleid and Kant, 
he declines to discuss Mr. Spehcer’s t,heory of Realism, attempts a 
refutation of Mr. S. Mill’s psychological exj)lanation'of our belief in 
the external world, and indicates, but does not demonstrate, his own 
view, namely, that there is something in the object of consciousness 
other than a mere mental State. 11 is statement of the theory of Mr. 
]\lill, wliioh he proposes to refute, is very inadequate, omitting entirely 
the consideration of ‘‘ the serial fixedness of sensation.” He asks 
how Mr. Mill knows that there is an active force in mitiire, declaring 
that it is not a sensation or any association of sensations, and because 
light, heat, electricity, &c., arc in a certain sense termed non- 
])lienominal powers, he apparently persuades himself that they are 
therefore not phenominal in the sense in which Mr. Mill employs the 
word. It is true tlnit the muscular feelings are distinguished from the 
sensations of the senses, but they agree with them in being the 
fountains of feeling and knowledge localized in a particular .set of 
organs, and we presume Mr. Mill acquired his knowledge that there is 
au active force in nature, from the feelings of muscular exercise. 
Mr. Jardine’s object in writing his Elements of Psychology i.s to 
introduce the student to a sphere of research of great interest and 
great extent, and to furnish some stimulus and guidaiiee in the pursuit 
of knowledge; and his little volume, ivhich, in addition to his 
chapters on Perception, contains chapters on Kepresoutation and 
Elaboration of knowledge, will prove fairly well suited t to these 
purposes, ^ 

“The Elements of the Peycliolosfy of Cognition.” By Itobert Jardine, 
Principal of the General Assembly’s College, Calcutta, and Fellovr of the University 
of Calcutta. London : Macro iUan & Co. 1874. 
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Accordins: to the aj^ithor next on our there are only two eon- 

philosophers who have treated Psychology with distinctive 
speciality, Aristotle and Herbart. There are, we ai*e told by Herr 
Harms, three forms of Psychology to be distinguished. Psychology is 
eitlier a physical science, as with Aristotle, and the ancient i)hiloso- 
phers ; a metaphysical science, as in the middle ages, and in modern 
times with Wolf and Herbart; or an historical science, characterizing 
the stages of development b}’- which the Soul has attained her des- 
tination, or in other words realized the idea of Spirit, whose essence 
is freedom. The third or true form was unknown even to Kant. It 
dates from iTie time of Fichte, and has been elaborated in the school 
of Schelling and Hegel. According to this vie^w. Psychology cannot be 
se}>arated from the history of mankind. History in 1‘act is a universal 
empirical psychology, but this psychology is capable of expansion 
through zoology, or the science of the souls of beasts ; or at least 
would he, il‘ only we understood the language of the poor brutes a little 
better ! 

Students of Leibnitz are aware that the body is a sort of cornpl 
macdiino which obeys a central monad or intellectual unit, the soul, b; 
which the circum-aggregaied monads arc held together in accordance 
with the laws of Pre-established Harmony. Dr. Gustave Class"” does 
not undertake to give a philosophical delineation of the system of 
Leilniitz, but to investigate the relation between Ins doctrine of Indi- 
vidualism and Determinism. The conclusion at which he arrives is 
that the entire Monad Life is a mechanism, dependent not indeed on 
the efficient causes, but on a final cause. Piety, virtue, wisdom, love, 
are factors in this meclianism, which is spiritual, so that no monad is 
directly coerced by any external agency, though the spiritual mechanism 
is subjected to the action ol' the divine intelligence which thus works 
out its pre-appointed end, tlie realization of the highest possible perfec- 
tion for the colhjctive life ; no monad in itself being regarded as an 
end, hut being available only as alfording material for the attainment 
of the cosmical or universal end, the misery of tiie Lost may be 
treated as a vanishing quantity when compared with the glory of the 
Sav{>d who enjoy the beatific vision. As regards the Jioihnitzian 
doctrine of the will, Zeller rightly remarks, that the distinction between 
motive that compels and motive that inclines is a distinction without 
a difference, since man always elects that course of action* to which 
his predominant inclination attracts him. 

To the distinction drawn by Leibnitz between contingent and 
necessary truths, an authoritative form was given by Kant. A cen- 
tury has passed since the first appearance of the obscure but “ epoch- 
making ” Kritik, and German sages still continue to dispute its mean- 
ing, and to dissent, in greater or less degree, from each successive 
interpretation. Maintaining that Kant’s older adherents, Fichte, Her- 

27 “ Ufeber den Begriff der Psycholo^rie.” Von F. Harms,. Aus den Abhand- 
lungen dor Konigl Akademicder Wissenscliaften zu Berlin. 1874. Berlin : 1874. 

“Die metaphysischen Voraussetzungen des Leibnitzischen Determinismus 
dargestelll.” Von Dr. Gustav Class, Privat-clocenten der Fhilosophie an der 
Universitilt TUbingen. 1874. 
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Tiart, Rehopenhauer, SclKilling and He^el, as well |s the later commenta- 
tors, Trendelenburg and (Jeberwejj, have almost as often misunderstood 
as understood their inaster, commending Ilona Meyer and Cohen for 
tlu'ir loyal vindication of Kant against Kano Fischer, and other 
inipngners of Kantian doctrines, Dr. Jolin Witte‘‘‘ has written a hundred 
pages of critical matter, in whicli he indicates the permanent ehnnent 
nr what lie considers to be ^ueh, in the ethical sysUun of Kant, and 
points out wliat he regards as defects in tliat system. 

Some of Kant’s errors are also the subject of Herr Spir’s critical 
essay on morality and religion.''^’ The aim of the essayist is to rcnioucilo 
intuitive with derivative morality : and Kant and Mill, who are chosen 
as representatives of the two opposing s 3 'stems, are eritieised with a 
r(*speetful yet independent exorcise of judgment. While we think 
Mill would have had little dilUciilty in answering his critic, Kant, 
wo believe, would have found it impossible to reply to Ids leading 
objections. In the Kritik of the practical reason, as in the moral 
theology of Kant, Herr Spir details evideneo of intelh'ctual decline. 

t diopenhauer wittily remarks, that Kant, after formall}" dismissing 
ensure* at the front door of philosophy as morally heterodox, lets iicr 
’in again at the back door disguised as the highest good since the 
gratification of every wish, thougli not po>sil)lc now, will bo a legitimate 
privilege and even necessary condition to the exieteiice reserved for m 
itere(ffter, and happiness after all is our ^^cing’s end and aim. Kant also, 
it is alleged, breaks down in Ids Free-will doctrine, ibr while be declares 
the will absolutely free, he prescribes to it laws which it must obey. 
The Law of Causality, however, admits of no compromise, or, to use 
once more the language of the mocking Pessimist Schopenhauer, is not 
a Fly which, when you arrive at ^mur destination, you can dismiss. 
The reconciliation between the Intuitive and Utilitarian systi^ms is 
eflected by ado])ting the eud.mmonistic principle of Utilitarianism, and 
uniting it with a principle of action emanating from the higher 
spiritual or non-empirical nature of man. With this view is ehisely 
connected Herr Sjiir’s theory of religion. The world, so-called, is a 
mere composite of feelings and sensations. Not by will, not by intellect, 
but by feeling, in man’s higher nature, is God known. He is neither 
the ground of the world’s existence, nor its creator, but he is the still 
immoveable Essence of men and things, which lies beyond the region of 
experience. The Active Causal Princijde lies within that realm. 1Lis 
principle is precisely what we mean by Power, and this ])ower in 
nature is the cause of all evil. Our affinity with it leads us to spsjjcct 
in all natural operations the existence of order, design, purpose ; and 
our affinity with God, induces us to attribute the function of the 
o|)erative principle to him. Tins deification of Nature, or tlm Power 
ill Nature, it is which involves us in contradictions, and oppresses us with 
a sense of the unendurable burthen of existence. Such Nature- worship 
is not the worship of God, but the worship of a. demon. In Christianity 
and in Buddhism, constituents of the true religion may be Ibutid. 

29 “Beitriige zuni VerstaudiussKayts.” Von Dr. Johannes Witte. Berlin : 1874* 
“ Morali tat und Religion,” Von A, Spir. Leipzig; Fuidel. 1874. 
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The belief in inclividi^l immortality is permissible, for it cannot be 
disproved, l^hese speculations of a German metaphysician may be 
compared with others recommended to us on the authority of great 
names in our own country. 

Th(3 derivation of perfect being from the centre of conscious life, and 
tbe rejection of the region of sensation, as the medium in which Deity 
is manifested, Jn the scheme of the German works just noticed, reminds 
us of a corresponcjjng distinction of an English philosopher of profound 
and orijjinal genius, Berkeley. For an admirable selection from Berkeley’s 
writings,®^ including “The Principles of Human Knowledge,*’ and the 
“ Essay towards a New Theory of Vision,” we are indebted to the 
accomplished editor of his complete works. Dr. Campbell Fraser has 
enhanced the value of this selection by the addition of explanatory and 
critical notes, with introductory and supplementary comments. 

Dr. Ivudolf Seydell,”'** in the construction of his Ethical System, 
agrees witli Herbart in demanding a moral obligatory principle, incle- 
])eiKlent of and above Seyn or abstract existence, a Sollen which is 
unconditioned, residing in the region of the Divine or Absolute, 
however, derivable from the idea of actual Deity, but from ^ tile Abs(^^ 
lute inherent in the pure l^ossibility of Thought. The uncouditioiicd 
principle of obligatory well-doing is finally pronounced to be identical 
with well-being, which seems more intelligible. The treatise opens 
W'ith*an historical introducti(jtJ, and after expounding the general 
conception of moral obligation, and setting forth a doctrine of virtue, 
under the head of ethical subjectivity, and a doctrine of goodness 
under tliai of ethical objectivity, concludes with a disquisition on ethical 
development or the doctrine of duties or applied morality. 

The ingenuity of German metaphysicians produces a variety of 
views, distinguished by audacious antagonism, and surprising poverty 
of result. Summary proceedings arc announced, the realms of the Abso- 
lute and Unconditioned threatened with revolution, and after expecting 
momentous results to the universe, wc find the world going on as if 
nothing haid happened. Among the mctaphj’sical innovators is 
Dr. Arnold Lindwurm, the author of a system of “Practical 
Philosophy,” the distinguishing tenet of which is that cognition is 
regarded as an Activity and based on volition.®'* Dr. Lindwurm pro- 
fesses to have solved the probleip which Schopenhauer thought 
insoluble — how we cognize cognition. He regards Philosophy as sup- 
plying the foundation of social life, and offers his treatise as a popular 
expo.^ition of its doctrine.s. 

In a cosmological exposition by Herr Ludwig Norre®* we have a bold 


** Selections from Berkeley. With an Introductioii and Notes, For the use 
of Students in the University.^’ By Alexander Campbell Fraser, LL.D., Professor 
of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. Oxford ; and the 
Clarendon Press. 1874. 

“Ethik oder Wissenschaft vom Heinsollenden. Neubegriindet und im 
Umrisse ausgefuhrt.” Von Dr. Phil Rudolf Seydell, A.O., Professor der Philosophie 
an der Universitat Leipzig. Leipzig : 3874. 

Praktischo Philosophie.” VonArnold Lindwurm, D. Phil. Braunschweig. 1874. 

“ Die Welt als Entwicklung des Geistee : Bausteine zu eMer Monistischen 
Weltan 8 cliauu] 0 g.” Ton Ludwig Norre, Leipzig : 1874. 
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nuil ingenious attempt to explain the eiuluring Mystery, in accorJance 
witli the latest scientific speculations. Herder, liessing, Adam Smith, 
Bopp, Darwin, Haeckel, are particularized, {is inaugurators of the 
great general truth which is the basis of his system ; that existence 
can only l>e known through development. According to the inge- 
nious Author of the work before us, the fundamental substance of 
creation consists of homogeneous atoms, which have a similar or ecjual 
motion. In them resides, as their most essential qualitj^, a vague 
feeling or sensation, the equivalent of Spinoza’s thoi^ht and Schopeii- 
hauer’s toill. The most elementary animal consciousness of which 
we are cognizant iar exceeds in intensity the obscure shadowy form, 
the faint glimmer of consciousness, which is the primary characteristic 
of matter, the rudimentary ego, which, in the processes of millenniums, 
is by a concurrence of favourable causes, developed into Spirit or Intelli- 
gence. Teleology is not the result of an ordering Cosmic Mind, but 
of a self-accommodating natural process. Religion consists in tho 
recognition of human worth, and the practice of tho pieties which have 
ifian for an object. Our highest Ideal is Humanity. Among the 
eading topics of this curious treatise are the origin of life, of language, 
md of memory, the theory of the law of development and the doctrine 
)f Monads. Herr Norre professes to have extricated Darwin’s 
lypothesis of Pangenosis from its logical and scientilic embarrassments, 
Hid to have given it a permanent place among the generalizations of 
science. 

The interesting and erudite series of studies of ancient philosophy 
by Dr. Gustav Teichmiiller,'^* includes a minute inquiry into the tenets of 
Anaximander, Anaximenes, and Xenophanes, Tho greater part of tho 
essay however is dedicated to an examination orthe doctrines of Plato 
and Aristotle. The author complains of those critics who see inconsis- 
tency in the Platonic treatment of dilferent speculations, justifying 
Plato on the ground that he distinguishes between myth us and 
science, between the truth for the intellectual aristocracy, the golden 
natures, and the ignorant vulgar who are incapable of receiving truth, 
and must therefore be governed by the agency of salutary deception. 
Agreeably to this view of a mythical and scientific treatment, but not 
as we venture to think with sound exegesis, Plato, it is affirmed taught 
the doctrine'of a literal or historical immortality of the soul, only as 
a mythical device “ to keep the wretch in order.” ♦The true immortality 
accepted by Plato is that of the human race, which, as he believed, 
had no beginning and would have no end ; the eternal Torch-dance, 
in which the light of life was transmitted fron% generation to genera- 
tion, in the endless succession of events which compose the everlasting 
conflict of preponderant evil with numerically inferior good : a conflict 
which is the indispensable and irrevocable cotiditiou of mundane 
existence, for when it ceases the world will end. 


1)9 <«Stadien zar Geschichte der Begrlife.’* Yon Dr. Gustav TeichmiUler. 
Berlin: 1874. 
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M il. GLADSTONE'S^ writings on ecclesiastical and political topic® 
sura to command a multitude of readers. The truth of tlie 
propositions maintained in his pamphlet on the “ Vatican Decrees in 
their Bearing on Civil Allegiance ” is little likely to bo disputed by 
liberal readers, not under the sway of the Bornish Church. The most 
important part of the pamphlet is that which discusses the two (questions, 
as to whether, supposing the propositions to be true, they are material ; 
and whether, supposing them to be true and material, the propositions 
are proper to be set forth by Mr. Gladstone. In discussing these 
cjuostions, Mr. Gladstone intimates his belief that there is a lixed 
policy, atnojig the secret inspirers of Roman policy to pursue, by the 
road of I’orce, the project of re-erecting the terrestrial throne of the 
Ropedom ; tha^i the existence of such a policy, even in bare idea, is an 
“ incentive to general disturbance, a premium upon European wars ;** 
and that thus the peace of Europe may be in jeo])ardy, and the duties 
even of England, as one (so to speak) of its constabulary authorities, 
come to be in question. Mr. Gladstone further explains the con- 
sistency of his present views, as based on the recent action of the 
Romish Church with his Irish Church and University policy. The 
relevancy of some of Mr. Gladstone’s arguments is illustrated by au 
able anonymous pamplilet,*' proceeding ap})arently from a Catholic 
source, and showing clearly enough that the future sympathies and 
co-operation of Catholics will not be (as often heretofore) with the 
Liberal party. 

Mrs. Nassau Senior’s “Report on Workhouse Management of Girls, 
is of the deepest importance and interest, and exhibits a mind of rare 
order, endowed with the highest practical sagacity and wisdom. Tl»e 
conclusions she came to were based upon a large number of visits of 
scrutiny to all the metroj)olitan pauper schools, and to some country 
districts in England and Scotland, as well as to institutions for chil- 
dren of various sorts in England, Scotland, and Paris. In addition to 
this, she sought to trace girls who had passed out of the schools into 
these other institutions, or into service. Finally, she was unfavour- 
ably impressed with the effect of massing children together in large 
numbers, and was pleased with the result of the “ boarding-out” sys- 
tem, and specially thinks it good for orphans. The scholastic training 
of the girls is excelleuli^ under the present system in the metropolis, 
yet a large number of them are, in general intelligence, below children 
of the same class educated at home. Their temper is almost uniformly 
unmanageable, and their fall into immoral habits is seriously probable. 

^ “ The Vatican Decrees in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance : a Political Ex- 
postulation.*’ By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. London ; M array. 
1874. 

“ The Liberal Party and the Catholics.” London: Longmans. 1874.^ 

“ ** Report on the Education of Girls in Pauper Schools.” By Mrs. Xassait 
Senior. Parliamentary Blue Book. 1874. 
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They are all stunted in size and many are delicate. She would fain 
see the children wl\o are* permanently in the workhouse schools, and 
those who are there as “ casuals,’* educated separately. She iinds that 
girls educated in the separate schools do better than those ' sent out 
I'rom the large district schools, and believes this to be owing to the 
relative amount of personal iniluonce that can be brought to bear on 
them, and would advocate quite small schools, of some twenty or 
thirty girls, on a l)oine-like model. Or, she recommends, as an ad 
ifUerim improvement, a classification of children which would set 
apart some schools as infant establishments, where girls above twelve 
would receive some training, and gain some knowledge of domestic 
matters. 

A very interesting and remarkable feature of the widening activity 
of political thought in some parts of Germany is afforded by the pub- 
lication of such series of cheap political pamphlets as those entitled 
‘‘ Controversial Questions of the Day in Germany,” edited by Herron 
W. V. Holzendorli* and W. Onekerft, and “ A Collection of Popular 
^Scientific Treatises,” edited by Herren Hud. Virchow and Fr. v. 
Holzendorff. We have before had occasion to allude to some numbers 
of the former scries. Both series are thorough of their kind, and 
while addressed mainly to pressing questions of the day, are, from the 
erudition and logical method which distinguish the treatment of 
them, calculated to impart the soundest sort of political training. 
I’he relations of the State to banking and commerce are investigated 
by Dr.» Carl Gareis,'^ and. If he does not assume the firm standing- 
point occupied by Wilhelm von Humboldt and Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
he certainly shows himself to be quite awake to the dangers of the 
extension of government activity in this direction. Herr M. Baum- 
garten, in his “ Anti-Kliefoth,”*^ addresses himself to a question of 
more exclusively German concern, though not destitute of larger 
references, that is, the mode in which the Protestantism of Germany 
is compromised by the attitude assumed by Kliefoth in Mecklenburg. 
Of course, at the present moment, in Berlin such a question involves 
considerations of the most exciting sort. Dr. Franz Cramer’s pam- 
phlet on “ Despotism and Popular Government”® is a curious index of 
the leaning in scientific circles in Prussia in the direction of democracy. 
It contains an examination of Goethe’s political position, and the conclu- 
sion is that Goethe was as much afraid of the people as he was of a mere 
tyrant. It is argued that the true and only course now is to recog- 
nise to the full the essential force and value of the popular element lu 
all modern governments. In his pamphlet ou “ Marriage in Ancient 
and Modern Legislation,” ^ Dr. J. Baron propounds the question, as 
to how far it is expedient for the State, directly or indirectly, to favour 


^ ** Deutshe Ztjit*und-Zdit Fragen.” Heft 41. Die Barae uud die Griindou- 
geo. Von Dr. Carl Gareis. 

® Heft 42. ** Anti-Kliefoth.” Yon M. Bauodgarten. Berlin.^ 1874. 

® “Saranilung geraeinverstandlichec wisaenshaftlicher Vortriige.” Heffc 207. 
Despotism und Volksktaft. Von Franz Cramer. 

7 Heft 211. Das Herrathen in alten «nd neuen Gesetzen.” Von Prof. Dr, 
J. Baron. Berlin. 1874. 
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marriage, and he recounts the efforts made in Boman law for this 
end. 

Professor J, M. Hart,® after passing through the, collegiate course 
in America, studied for three years in Germany, and again visited that 
country after he had had some yeai’s’ experience of teaching in his 
own country ; so that he is well fitted to compare the educational 
systems of America and Germany. It seemed to him that among the 
multitudes of books touching on the different sides of German uni- 
versity life, there was none which gave a plain, straightforward account 
of what a foreign student may do there, and what he may best set 
himself to accomplish. He first spent six months at Gottingen in 
learning German gramVnar, and hearing lectures from professors whose 
style was likely to be helpful in acquiring the language to such per- 
fection as was necessary for the purpose of taking rapid notes, without 
needing to stay to translate the speaker’s words mentally into the 
hearer’s native tongue. Professor Hart details the system under 
which a student has a certain limited licence to hoar lectures before 
deciding which courses he will attend. He then describes the sort of 
work done by the professors, including a description of Mommsen, 
lecturing from five minutes past nine to ten minutes past ten, and then 
again for another hour, on the Pandects, and of Vangerow, at Heidel- 
burg, on the same subject for four liours daily, without notes. The 
German profejnsors are kept up to the mark by the privat-docenfen^ or 
accredited teachers attached to the university, who, being younger 
men, and aspirants to professorial chairs, would attract the students of 
any subject frofn the professors’ classes, did the professors not keep 
themselves au fait with the latest speculation and science of the day, 
or, .indeed, did they not constantly show power of fresh investigation 
of unknowti fields of research. The behaviour of classes is exemplary. 
Duelling has its good side as well as its bad, in Professor Hart’s 
opinion, since it prevents the rude chaffing and bullying of an American 
college, and the street rows and practical joking of an English univer- 
sity, The discipline of a German university is very strict and 
unflinching, all tlie more so because the various seats of learning 
throughout the land are so far in connexion with each other that a 
student admitted to one is easily enrolled among the students of any 
other, or a student expelled from one is, ipso facto^ expelled from all. 
This gives enormous authority to the supreme courts of the universi- 
ties, for a majority of the members of every legislative body in 
Germany, and three-fourths of the higher office-holders, and all the 
heads of departments, are university graduates, or have, at least, taken 
a partial university course, enough to catch the university spirit.” 
Studying, with all possible diligence, for an examination in Roman 
law, whicli would make the hair of American or English students stand 
on end, Professor Hart enjoyed his recreation times with an inten- 
sity which serves, after the lapse of years, to cast a halo or glorious 
mist around the German game of ninepins, and even over the syste- 

^ '^German Universities; a Narrative of Pereonal ExperieDce.” By James 
Morgan Hart. New York : Putnam. London : Sampson Low. 1874, 
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nmtic students’ drinking bouts. The details of the way in wbioh 
Koman law is taught in Germany, and the picture of the amount of 
erudition in that subject requisite to get a degree in laws, will be 
Ibund exceedingly interesting to some, and may convey a useful lesson 
to all teachers and learners in serious branches of study, while the 
mode of special preparation for examination stands in striking contrast 
to the modes common amongst us. The examination which Professor 
Hart successfully passed consisted of writing two dissertations on 
knotty questions in the Corpus Juris Civilis and the Corpus Juris 
Ciinonici, for which he had two or three months^ time allowed him. 
Then followed a three hours’ oral examination, by four examiners ; 
and it was by special grace that he was exempted from a further 
scrutiny as to his knowledge of German common law. Professor Hart 
maintains the German system to be immensely superior to either the 
English or American, and brings strong evidence in support of his 
position. Indeed, he maintains that, properly speaking, there are 
only colleges in the two English speaking countries, and that in 
Germany alone is the true idea of university life carried into effect. 
He considers the denomi nationalism, the expensiveness, the supervision, 
and tlie conipetitive system of English universities altogether foreign 
to that true ideal ; while the effort rather at large breadth of culture 
in America, for “ practical” purposes, destroys any pretence at rivalry 
with the strong specialist learning fostered and required by the 
German system. Statistics of the leading German universities, to- 
gether with some catalogues of the courses of study at Leipsic and 
cdsewhere, add to the great substantial value of the book. Professor 
Hart seems liardlj^ aware of' the energetic efforts that are now being 
made in this country for teaching the higher and more scientific 
branches of law in all its departments. • 

It would not be easy to put into the hands of the political econo- 
mist a more stimulating and instructive work than the abridged 
report of the answers to the questions on circulation and credit pro- 
posed -by the Council of Agriculture, Commerce, and Industry of 
France® in 18 ( 15 . The subjects of the questions ranged over a very 
wide field, including monetary crises, credit and its conditions, and 
banking. The persons examined included a vast number of the most 
eminent French bankers and economists, as well as Mr. Walter 
Bagehot, Editor of the Economist, The opinion of Mr, Bagehot on 
the relative merits of the English and French , systems of 
banking has, to English readers, an independent interest of its own. 
Mr. Bagehot commends the system now, though not formerly, prac- 
tised by the Bank of Prance of protecting the reserve by raising the 
rate of discount. He speaks with great favour of the multiplication 
of banks in England, and the facility which this provides for utilizing 
all the capital in the country, whether by lending it in the neighbour- 
hood or sending it to London. The method of preventing commercial 

® “Bfipositions Oralefe faites devant le Conseil Supdiieur de T Agricultural du 
Commerce, et de Industrie.” B^sumdes par M. Arthur Legrand. Paris : Itnpri- 
merie Nationale. 1872. 
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crises is naturally one that comes under review, and some of the 
respondents might be expected to speak, as the}' do, with lavour of 
the superior policy of the Eank of France in this respect. Mr. 
llagehot speaks with general approval of the Act of 1844, but believes 
that France has yet to provide for the greater and freer use of pa[>er 
money, and not, as England, to guard, by regulating competition, 
against its abuse. 

The topic of local government and taxation as it is presented in this 
country, may derive much elucidation from an inquiry conducted by 
Dr. Victor von Brash^® into the history and financial constitution of 
the French Communes. The learned author of this inquiry notices 
that the proper constitution of the centre of local government is one 
of the most pressing problems for the nineteenth century. In the 
Middle Ages, the local district, so far as it had independence at all, 
had it, as it were, at the expense of the State, and in opposition to it. 
In the eighteenth century the local district was reduced to an insig- 
nificant point or knot in the general administrative net of central 
government. The question now is as * to how far the vitality of the 
local . district can be resuscitated so as to make it an efieotual co- 
operator in — instead of, as of old, a rival with — the work of the 
State, in order to discover the solution of this problem, Dr, Victor 
von Brash traces the history of the French Communes from the 
period before the revolution of 1789 up to the present time, and con- 
siders the existing institutions and practices in reference to expendi- 
ture and income, direct and indirect taxation, ownership of land, and 
liability in respect of debts. The. work, which is very compendious in 
form, affords a valuable and critical insight into an important side of 
modern French administration. 

We hate few detailed histories of industry in England, and yet no 
kinds of •historical investigation are likely to be more productive to 
the political economist and the social philosopher. Such histories 
may be founded on either of two distinct plans. A particular centre 
of industry may be selected, and the history of the rise of that place 
as a productive or manufacturing district, and of its successive fortunes 
and vicissitudes, may be related in chronological order j or all the 
whole history of a particular kind of industry may be told in detail. 
Herr J . B. Trenkle“ has adopted the former method in his laborious 
and erudite history of industry in Schwartzwald. The work is full of 
interest, and covers an enormous field of social, biographical, and poli- 
tical incidents. The whole is extremely instructive as exhibiting the 
various conditions, physical and moral) upon which the full and free 
development of industry depends. 

The subject of assurance and assurance companies, treated by Dr. 
W. Qallus,^ demands for its proper elucidation the exercise of not only 

** Die Gemeinde und iiir Finanzwesen in FtanUreich.” Von Dr, Victor von 
Brash.. Lelprig. 1874. 

** Gonichichte der Sohwatzwalder Indastrie von ibrer frUhesten' Zeit bis atif 
nnsereT^e/' Vdo J. B. TrenkJe. Karlsn^e. 1874. 

« “Die Grundlagen des gesammten Versicberungswesena,” Von Dr. W. 
OalluB. Leipzig. 1874. 
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a political and legal, but also a mathematical faculty. Br. Q-allus 
grapples with all the problems presented in the course of founding 
assurance companies, ascertaining the rate of premium and estimating 
the general profits to be looked for in the transactions contemplated. 

The topic of marriage in its relation to the modern claims of the 
Komaii Catholic Church is one of pressing importance on the Conti* 
nent at the present day. Civil marriage is one of the gimt jbei of 
conflict between Churcli and State in Prussia, and the question of the 
celibacy of the clergy and the permissibility of divorce are among 
those whicn seem to promise a new reformation within the Catholic 
Church itself. A Catholic theologian'’* publishes a work on “ Marriage,” 
of‘ what he calls a popular and scientific” kind, and in which he en* 
deavours to clear away all the scholastic and Romish cobwebs which have 
gathered round the subject, and to trace for himself and his readers 
the history of the institution as exhibited in the biblical records and 
the early history of the Christian Church. This process naturally 
involves a purely theological method of inquiry, but it is conducted in 
a libera] and rational spirit, and the writer is wholly antipathetic to 
the contemptuous treatment which marriage has practically received 
at the hands of the Church of Rome. The opinions of the writer 
very much correspoad with the views of ordinary English ^pfcple of 
the more orthodox type. He says little about the province of the 
State in reference to marriage, but what he does say is favourable to 
the claims of the State as opposed to those of a religious hierarchy. 

The question as to the exact authority in a State which finally con* 
eludes treaties is one which cannot be determined on general prin- 
ciples, but may have to be answered ditierently for each State with 
respect to which it is proposed. Dr. Ernst Meier,'* in his treatise on 
the “ Conclusion of Public Treaties,” presses the true method of an 
inductive inquiry, and investigates the problem in reference to four 
characteristic political bodies which, for the purpose of making public 
engagements, may be treated as independent States. The bodies 
selected i‘or examination are the States of Prussia, of the German 
Confederation, of England, and of the United States of America. 
These supply the wriler with the various conditions of two single States 
with a parliamentary and monarchical executive*, respectively, of a federal 
union based on a republic, and of one based on a monarchy. The writer 
notices that it is a noticeable feature in England that the legislative 
and executive authority are jiwombined in the paramount authority of 
the House of Commons, .which is for all purposes supreme, and ho 
cites Wheaton and Kent in order to establish the true quarter in which 
the treaty»making authority lies in the United States. The work 
belongs to a class which has hardly any English representative. 

Herr Alewder Boon'® oontribuW a work extremely valuable at 

^ ** Die Ehe popular wissQnshafmoh dargestelt von iiiieia kathoHaohen Theo- 
lexen/’ Nordllageo. 1‘874. 

14 <<XJeber den Abschluss von Staateverti^jeTi.” VeuDr. Enwt Meier. leipsSg. 
1874. ’ * ^ . 

** Aufgaben der Eiseubahu^Politik.'* Von Alexander Deon. Berlin. 1874* 
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the present time on the “Problems of Bailwaj-Politics.’’ The 
writer examines the subject of the principles of legislation in reference 
to railways under its various aspects, and illustrates his positions from 
the reports and statements of the vnanagers of the leading European, 
and especially English companies. He considers the successive topics 
of railways in relation to the public and toi)he State, of the value and 
probable duration of competition, of opening the use of lines to general 
traffic, of the relation of roads to real traffic requirements, and of the 
administrative difficulties in the vray of making the changes the writer 
advocates. The general changes favoured by Herr A. Doon are in the 
direction of a more comprehensive organization of the whole railway 
system of a country by the State as distinguished from free competi- 
tion on the one hand, and the institution of mere State railways on 
the other. He dwells with great distinctness (as we have often done 
ourselves) on the loss to the public interest incurred through the 
necessity of railways constructed *by private companies instantly 
paying their way. The result is that some districts are never supjdied 
with railways at all, and therefore are only tardily developed, while 
the traffic is forced in districts to which it is naturally unfitted. 

We should feel inclined to accord a high place in the philosophy of 
politieiPmorality to a paper read by Mr. E. A. BusselP® before the 
Liverpool Philomathic li^ociety, if we did not find that, in the practical 
application of bis elevated standard, he opens out a loophole for poli- 
tical immorality of the deepest dye. It may be quite true that the 
Contagious Diseases Acts were passed by persons wholly ignorant of 
the subject, in a hurry, without any public deliberation, on a one- 
sided report, and in implicit reliance on the authority of a few scien- 
tific preachers of panic. This may afford some excuse to those who 
were concerned in passing them into law ; but to call the imperious and 
inexorable demand that arose for their repeal, so soon as once their 
true nature was understood, and they were condemned by one of the 
most variously constituted lloyal Commissions that ever sat, “ a 
crotchet,” and to rank it with attachment to the Maine Liquor Law, 
betokens a confusion of moral and political insight which is wholly 
unworthy of an author, who generally writes in so elevated and just a 
strain as Mr. Edward Kussell. 

The Kev. X T. Burt'’^ publishes a valuable paper on the “ Principles 
of Penal Legislation,” read at the meeting of the British Association 
held at Belfast last August. He is an adtocale for extending the use 
of “ Kestricted or Conditional Liberty” as a means of punishment. 
He would have it substituted in some cases for part, and in some cases 
for the whole of a sentence to imprisonment, and administered by a 
special agency acting under the magistracy, the supervision being of a 
friendly and sustaining character, and the offices of a Discharged 
Prisoner’s Aid Society being called in when its help was required, and 
of the police when kindness failed. 

** On Morals in Politics.*' A paper read before the Liverpool Philomathic 
Society, 25th March, 1874. By Edward A. Bussell, Liverpool. 1874. 

Principles of Penal Legislation." By L T. Bari Central Press Company. 
1674. ' 
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The purpose of Professor Sheldon Amos’s introductory lecture on 
** Law as a Science and as an Art”” is twofold. Its purpose is, on 
the one hand, to show what is. the scientific aspeciof law as contrasted 
with its severely practical aspect,. and, on the other hand, to inquire as 
to how far Mr. Austin’s conception of legal science was too much cir- 
cuniscribed. The writer claims for the region of the science ofijLaw all 
the matter treated by Sir H. Maine in his account of primitive instL 
tutions ; all inquiries into the subjects and province of the “ Law of 
Nations,” and also the logical methods exemplified nowhere so com- 
pletely as in Justinian’s compositions and the writings of the commen- 
tators upon them. The relations of Law to Morality on the one hand, 
and ' to Government on the other, are also properly handled in a 
scientific treatment of law. 

Among educational treatises we have much pleasure in noticing some 
further volurries of the English School Olasaios,” containing choice 
pieces from Goldsmith, Macaulay, and the Spectator. “ The Infant 
Header, which abounds in simple illustrations, also deserves a word 
of praise., 

“ Tlie Chess Player’s Manual”*^ seems to bo what it professes, a 
complete guide to Chess. 

* In this new narrative of the conversations of Friends in Co^hcil the 
subjects dealt with are well worthy the attention of those leaders of 
Liberal opinion who are, though not without work, yet fairly at leisure 
to see what are the matters of daily common use to which they can 
most advantageously turn their observant faculties. Of these domestic 
matters perhaps none presses more for attention than that which Sir 
Arthur Helps’*** makes the subject of Mr. Milverton’s first essay, 
namely, the too great size of large towns and all the dangers to health 
and morals that arise from their unwieldiness ; and if he does not 
supply a panacea for their evils he discusses them in a manner likely 
to prompt practical thought in his readers’ minds. Shorter papers on 
the “ Choice of Men for Offices,” in which he objects to the highest 
legal posts being dependent on politics, and discusses the desirableness of 
having a few official seats in Parliament for the training of statesmen ; 
on Local Government, whicli weighs the advantages and disadvantages 
of the Municipal Corporation as the unit of Local Government ; on 
Looking back on Life, which deals with the length of time it takes to 
get anything done; and some on lighter matters, will all charm their 

“ Law as a Science and as an Art.” An introductory lecture delivered at 
TTniversity College at the commencement Sf the Session 1874“i5. By Sheldon 
Amos, M,A. London : Stevens. 1874. 

“ English School Classics.” Selections from Addison’s Papei-s in the Speth 
tator. By Osmund Airy, M.A. '* Goldsmith’s Traveller and the Deserted Vil- 
lage.” By 0. Sankey, M.A. Macaulay’s “Essay on Moore’s Life of Lord 
Byron.” By Francis Sfcorr. 

“ Elemeatary School Series.” Infant Header in Three Grades. London : 
Itivingtons. ISTL Third Grade. London: Strahan. 1874. 'v 
SI “ The Dhess- Player’s Manual.” A Complete Guide to Chess. By G« H. D« 
Cossip. London : Houtledge. 1875. 

“ Social Pressure.” By the Author of Friends in OotineU. London : Daldy, 
Isbister -aud Co. 1B75, 
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readers and delight them with the assurance that Sir Arthur Helps* 
facile pen may long be relied upon to call attention, by thoughtl'ul 
essays and brilliant conversations, to things on which thought is well 
bestowed. 

M. Kaufmann has rendered a valuable service to the English and 
American public by reproducing in an English dress (Without strictly 
translating) Dr. Scaffle’s German work “ Capitalismus and Socialis- 
mus.”*® The work itself belongs to the highest class of politically edu- 
cational treatises, and exhibits a style of composition of which vve have 
far too few native spedimens. 

A mother, dying, says to her husband about her eldest boy, “ Teach 
him to be like Christ.’’ The husband, a hearty country squire of the 
kindly English type, more “a good fellow ” than anything else, con- 
cluded that by this special exhortation he was bound to bring the boy 
up in some other way than the usual one, and resolved upon putting 
him under the care of a certain clergyman until, at thirteen, he should go 
to a public school. The lad, reared in a peculiarly strict and narrow ibrm 
of faith, is'then sent to school and in a few days succumbs to t)ie intole- 
rable conflict between his own convictions and the tone of life around 
him, a monitorial flogging hastening his death and giving the title to 
the The following passages give the gist of the book, though 

the writer leaves it doubtful whether the idea of a strict imitation of 
the personal example and literal obedience to the teaching of Christ, 
or the English Public School system, is the most obnoxious to him : — 

“What is the use of praying for the help of God’s Holy Spirit, if the Holy 
Spirit is not strong enough to enable a boy to meet temptation — if after all he 
is obliged to lean on common sense and experience — obliged to employ at his 
utmost need the weapons of this wicked world f You sign your child with the 
sign of the Cross, in token, that he shall serve God faiUifully from the day of 
his baptism till the day of his death. You then send Jam to pass his boyhood 
in a place where God is not served, or at best is served very imperfectly and 
on tne sly, in order that when he reaches man’s estate he may have become 
tolerably familiar with the sight of sin, and may be leas shocked than he would 
otherwise have been when he mixes with persons by whom the service of God 

is openly disregarded Public schools, my dear friend, are the 

best and noblest institutions of our country. They train our bovs to be loyal 
citizens, brave soldiers, and successful men of the world ; and I, believing only 
in this present world, delight in them. But when you come to talk of imitat- 
ing Christ, and preparing for the Judgment Day, you know as well as I do 
that these duties fqrm no pari, directly or indirectly, of the public schoolboy’s 
routine. If he practises them, he must practise them In the dark, or in deflanee 

of every principle and every tradition which snrrounds him The 

Christ wliom modem schoolboys worship is not the crucified Christ of Calvary, 
but a better sort of human here — an ideal which they have created for them- 
selves — the embodiment <#good nature and cleverness mid pluck, and every 
other virtue which makes men prosperous and popular. The playground and 
the cricket field could tolerate no other Christ than this— no man of sorrows. 


^ “ Socialism ; its Nature, its Dangers, and its Bemedies Oonfudered.” By the 
Kev. M. Kaufmann, K.A. kiondon ; Henry S. King. 1874. 

^ “The Ground Ash.** By the Author of ‘‘ Dame Europa’s School.” Salisboiy ; 
Brown and Co. London : Simpkin, Mai'sball and Co. 1874« * 
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meek and bleeding, and covered with reproach and scorn — and, what is mo»c, 

the schoolroom could not tolerate Him either The public school 

itself becomes a standing proof that the modern Christian has renounced the 
unpalatable Christ whom public opinion scourged and hooted and put to deaths 
and has set up in His place an inoffensive gentleman, affable and polite, 
laudiing’ pleasantly at the little weaknesses of tlie age, gliding along passively 
with the stream, referring all things to the tribunal of common sense, ana 
bearing just precisely as much resemblance to Jesus of Nazareth as Herod 
when he mocked Him or Pilate when he delivered Him to the Jews. . . . • 
if Christ were to take our flesh upon Him once again, is it possible to conceive 
of Him as walking down Regent Street during the London Season arm in arm 
with a rich country rector or spiritual peer? • * • • You cannot say that 
the Cross, if Christ ever truly liuug thereon, is being carried by youthful 
champions before all the world for two long summer days, in the face of perse- 
cution and ridicule, at the Eton and Harrow crickct-match.’* 

Whether the reader takes the side of the public school system, or 
rejects the writer’s ideal of sincere Christianity, the book is well worth 
careful consideration, and might at least modify much present thought 
— or thoughtlessness — and feeling. 

Mrs. Macquoid has found that Normandy has of late days been some- 
what neglected by the crowd of foreign tourists, and she wishes, by 
her ciiarming guide-book,^® to divert at least some stragglers to the 
picturesque old towns and delightful scenery of the ancient and beau- 
tiful province so closely linked with English sympathies. William the 
Conqueror is a great hero in her eyes, and no spot connected with his 
name escapes notice. She aims at giving very practical advice to the 
traveller, and her work will serve to help both* those who can follow 
her whole route, and those who can visit, it may be, only one or two 
of the points included in it. Possibly the hot and weary tourist might 
pmetirnes wish that his guide had left out minute descriptions which 
have tended to make the book thicker and heavier to carry as well as 
quite too big for any reasonable pocket ; but on the other hand, he will 
rejoice in the thoroughness which lets him into the secret of many 
an interesting sight commonly passed over in silence. Among such 
sights is the Lunatic Asylum, and Deaf and Dumb Asylum of Lo Boii 
Sauveur near Caen, where a Society of quiet nuns manage almost 
entirely without male assistance a hundred and fifty deaf mutes, whom 
they train to useful occupations, and some thousand insane and idiot 
patients. The sunshiny side of such a work was turned towards Mrs. 
Macquoid ; and indeed iff is something to find that there is any possible 
system of treatment which can show brightness. The illustrations 
are to be commended if it be granted that any guide book should ha 
illustrated. 

The fact that Sir Samuel W. Baker®* was;^||l^ployed by the Khedive* 
to suppress the slave-trade of Central Africa, and that he reported com- 


» ‘'Through Normandy,” By Katharine S. Macquoid. London: Isbuterand 
Co. 1874. 

“Ismailia : a Narrative of the Expedition to Central Africa for the Suppres- 
sion of the Slave Trade.” By Sir Samuel W. Baker. London: LonguMs. 
ia74. 
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plefce succef«s in his mission, have become more generally known than 
the total (lisapiK)intmont of his just expectations and the utter futility 
of his efibrts. It is therefore for other reasons than the essential 
interest of the vplumes before us that it becomes desirable to draw the 
attention of the English public to the horrors discovered by Sir 
Samuel Baker. Strong and ^unwearying influence must be brought to 
bear upon the Egyptjau Government until it becomes convinced that in 
the matterofslaverj England will not allow that to betaken back with 
one hand winch is given )vith the other. The vvhole struggle of Sir 
Samuel Baker Was been ra,ther with the falsity of that Government 
than with physical diffloulties,’ for be has proved that dUe wisdom and 
precaution make ti^vellmg in Central Africa g^uite possible, and even 
ends by sayihg that whan therailw^ay up the Nile is flnished, a hundred 
and twenty » ml)es‘ more will esiabiish communication with an abun- 
dantly fertile mid healtiiy country in the very heart of tlie continent. 
The Khedive gave cai^e llanqhe for all necessary arrangements for the 
expedition, and Sir Samuel Baker should have been well provided, but 
there were many reasons wliy his calculations proved erroneous. Of 
two regiments of Egypfians^ one was composed chiefly of convicted 
felons ; steamers and sailing boats Which should have started in June 
delayed till the ettd of August^ and thus the expedition was delayed 
twelvemonths and six steamera were rendered unavailable : ac Khar- 
toum, Ihe rendezvous, the Governor took a house for Sir Samuel Baker 
instead of piejiiriiig transport vessels according to orders, and had 
collected vcfesels to send up the Bahr Gazal under the command of one 
of the yfiost notorjpua sl^ve-huntors of the White Nile, In Soudan 
there was a terrible change since Baker’s former visit. Under an honest 
govenior, but one who trusted to the honesty of unscrupulous subor- 
dinates, the province had been iusupportably taxed and the larger 
number of the inhabitants had b#akcu themselves to slave-hunting oii 
the White Nile. Tlfco cavalry supplied were at this point reviewed 
and at once dismissed as useless* The slave traders incited all decent 
boatmen to flight, and bn willing crews had to he sectfred instead. The 
course of the rivers is constantly changing, and no calculation can be 
made as to the ever-varying channels through masses of vegetation 
which choke the temporal y course. “ No dependence can be placed 
on the guides ; no place answers their descriptions. We have now 
been hai^d at work for thirteen days with a thousand men, during which 
time we, have travelled only twelve miles.”* Kutchuk Ali had slave 
stations ^ different points, and was quite incredulous when told of the 
Khedive’s determination to put down slaveryi When convinced of 
Baker’s resolution he simply tried to evaie the law and continue the 
traffic. In spite of tre||^ry, mutiay, and constant desertions, Baker 
persevered, again and Ipiin showing clemency to Abou Saood who 
succeeded Kutchuk Ali, and who was full of effrontery and chicanery, 
a clemency which appears now to have been altogether misplaced and 
ill-judged. In the end he assured the tribes of the good faith of the 
Khedive, burned down some of the stronglftdds of robbers and slave 
traders, and left Egypt with the conviction that Abou Saood would 
be convicted as the soul of the whole nefarious traflic, and that slavery 
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w|k» practically abolished. Immediately afterwards Abou Saood was 
released from custody and ajctually appointed assistant tc Baker^a 
successor in the Governorship-General of the equatorial NiU Basin. 
This means that the work has to be done over again with two impor* 
tant differences ; one being that the ground is now known and th# 
moral and physical difficulties are calculable ; but the other difference 
is that the tribes will place far less faith in the Government than 
before, and yet their confidence is a sine quA non of success. For the 
story of the great bravery and endurance of the principal members of 
the force, and of, their perils and sufferings, the two well illustrated 
and well printed volumes must be read, and this is no hkrd matter, 
owing to the humour and picturesqueness of Sir Samuel Baker’s style. 

Mr. W. H. Davenport Adams translates from the French of M. 
Benedict Revoil*^ a narrative of romantic adventured in field and 
forest in North America, to which a somewhat careful scjrutiny com- 
pels the candid reader to refuse the praise bestowed upon it by the 
translator, to the effect that it is entirely free from exaggeration. It 
is, however, an attractive repertory of anecdotes about hunting, for boys 
whose tastes lie in that direction, and possibly also for men wh6 are 
greater in the arts of destruction than in anything else. The illus- 
trations are vivid and sensational. 

M. .Touveaux** contributes a sotnewhat rudimentary account of 
travels in Eastern Africa. The recent travellers in these regions have 
been in so large a majority English that wo have grown adbustomed to 
a rather matter-of-fact treatment of travel and adventures there. 
It is, therefore, something new to have a Frenchman posing continually 
in the midst of familiar scenes, and seeming never for a moment to 
lose the vivid sense of the contrast between Paris and Khartoum. M. 
Jouveaux was taken prisoner in Abyssinia, shqrtly before the downfall 
of Theodore, was released with the oth^ captives there, and went, un- 
daunted, forward into tlie Galla countr^and to visit Organda a« well 
as to share the hospitality of Bomanika, the friend of Speke and 
0 rant. The translation is of a superior order, and the volume is not 
without interest. 

We have already had occasion to notice Major Brackenhury’s history 
of the Ashantee war. The narrative of the Daily Hfews^ correspon- 
dent, in its repuhlibhed form, will be read as a valuable supplement to 
that more serious and technical account.®® The writer says that ho 
attenipts to provide a connected narrative of what took place, with 
descriptions of the country and scenes passed through, ** wnich are be- 
neath the dignity of lifctoiy,* but about which many are still in- 
terested.** , The writer nolftces the inconvgniepoe brought about 
through the irregular and uncertali)<^modes iMkoh the nows reached 
England 5 every one knows how lumtalizing^Mae process of waiting 


w «*The Hunter and the Trapper in North Amerioa,” from the French of 
Benedict Rdvoil. By W. H. D. Adams. London : T. Nelson and Sons. 1S74 
** **Two Years in East Africa.’* • By Emile Jouveaux. London: T. N^soti 
and Sons. 1875. * 

*‘The Ashantee War.*’ A Popular narrative. *By the JViww Speeiii} 
Correspondent. London : Henry 8. King. 1874. 
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from month to month for the parts of an exciting novel coming out in 
a magazine* But how if the February number comes out before the 
January, and the March number appeared so quickly after the January 
that the February number being quite forgotten, the March events 
were supposed to be a sort of direct continuation of the January P’* The 
writer complains that much historical injustice has been done through 
readers deriving their chief impression of the whole purport and gist 
of the story from the confused muddle of its earlier parts. Even when 
it is repubiished in a connected and complete form, people who have 
read it in its earlier stage skim the pages they fancy they know. 

Under the desolating rule of the Turk, unmodified by the pressure 
of European public opinion, Asia Minor is the home of' a bigoted, 
impoverished, and wretched people, among whom there are none to care 
for the extensive and highly interesting ruins which are to the 
European traveller of an almost sacred interest. Mr. Davis,®® the 
consular chaplain at Alexandria, found great difficulty in visitii^ 
Caria, Phrygia, Lycia, and Pisidia, and sums up his^ experiences in 
these words : A man needs the digestion of an ostrich, the skin of a 
rhinoceros, and the strength of a horse to travel in Anatolia .... 
Still, with all its inconveniences and^ privations there is an abiding 
charm about Eastern travel. While it is of importance to the antiquarian 
to gain a knowledge of the desolate heaps of stones which represent 
Ephesus, Laodicea, Hierapolis, Colossi, Sagalassus, and other ancient 
centres of life, it is of no less living importance to visit the populations 
which are being ground down under the extortions of the Turkish 
authorities whom we help to keep in possession, and for whose evil 
deeds we are to that extent responsible. At the present moment a 
fearful famine is destroying the unhappy people of Asia Minor, and 
since we hear no word of it, the probability would seem to be that 
in default of effective help a^rge proportion of the population mu^t 
die of Hunger, and the whol^B^untry become even more than it now 
is a wilderness and a solitary place. We should protest against the 
Pqsrte requiring sixty per cent, of the net gains^ of the cultivator to be 
paid in taxes, and then leaving him to perish in times of scarcity. 

’Jhe suggestion that “ the Gentleman Emigrant’*®' might be made 
muSi more happy and successful if a training school in England were 
provided for him is not at all a bad one. It would have the effect of 
weeding out lads who were really too idle to succeed in the colonies, and 
it would furnish the sensible man with the knowledge which he must 
now gain abroad with much loss of time and risk to health and 
purse. Mr. Stamer says that the rocks upon which gentlemen emi* 
grants wreck themsely^ are high-farming, such as is suitable to the 
eomparatively farmer, a desire to secure pleasant so- 

ciety, superoiliousnesHwards fellow settlers of less education, greedy 
ideas of what may be done in the colonies, and the notion that a 
man can be both a practical farmer and a regular sportsman. Any 


^ ** Anatolia.**' By the Rev. B. J, Davis. London : Grant and Co. 1874. 
»*The Gentleman Emigrant.’* By W. Stamer. London ; Tiiwley Brothers. 
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man who is dreaming or thinking 6f emigrating would do well to 
see what Mr. S tamer has to say of cleared farms and of backwoods 
farms in Canada, of settling in the various parts of the United 
Stat(*s, and of the Australian colonies. He will find an apparently 
impartial account of what are the best uses for capital in the dif* 
feront regions glanced at, and some very practical information as to 
what industries have been tried in each of them, which have failed, 
which are prosperous, and what are yet on trial. 

It is well known that the Bishop of Natal has recently rendered a 
conspicuous service to humanity and to the credit of the English 
Government by bringing to light, and securing some compensation for, 
the atrocious injustice committed by the panic-stricken colonial 
authorities of Natal in the case of Langalibaleld^. The Government 
published an otfioial record of the trial of Langalibalele,” late chief 
of the Amahlubi tribe for alleged treason and rebellion, and an “ in- 
troduction” has been affixed to a reptiblication of the trial in the 
form of a Blue-book by Messrs. Keith and Co. The ** Introduction,” 
which obviously appears under Government auspices, is a highly- 
coloured description of all the transactions from a Government point 
of view, and the Bishop of Natal has addressed himself to its careful 
dissection, and to an exposure of its exaggerations and falsities. The 
treason and rebellion complained of, so far as Langalibalele personally 
was concerned, consisted in nothing else than in refusing to appear in 
person before the colonial authorities ; in being connected with a tribe 
over which his actual power was very limited, which had not registered 
all the guns in their possession, though they had been more assiduous 
than the neighbouring tribes in that respect ; in being the chief of a 
tribe which was withdrawing itself (as it vainly thought) out of 
English territory ; and in being connected with a tribe, though at the 
time, gev)grapUically removed from the||IMfi without any control over 
them, which resisted an army sent agViPb them to arrest their with- 
diawal, and which engaged in a melee resulting in a very few deaths. 
The general result of the whole proceeding was, that within twelve 
months, since November, 1873, the two tribes numbering 10,000 
and 5000 respectively were dispersed and destroyed. Langalibale||(a 
tribe (the larger one) was outlawed, its chief transported fur life, And 
one of his sons for five years ; while six other sons and 189 men were 
sentenced to imprisonment with hard labour for two, three, five, seven, 
or twenty years. More than two hundred of the tribe, including many 
old men, women, and children wlio had fled for refuge to caves and 
bushes, were killed. Two thousand women and children were captured 
and offered at one time by the Government as servants for three years 
on certain conditions to ** farmers and othei!|||t though this project ^ 
was afterwards abandoned, and in certain eases their friends in the 
colony recovered them by paying for them ten shillings a head. The 


<< LangsUbalcte and the Anuahlubi IMbe ; being Bemarks upon the Offick) 
Beoord of me Trials of the Chief, his Sous, Induna, and other Members of the 
Amahlubi Tribe.” By the Bishop of Natal Printed by SpottSswoode and 
London; 1874. 
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lands of both tribes were confiscated, and their cattle, goats, and all 
their property seized by the Government, or looted by the Govern- 
ment force. On December the 81st, and January 1st, the militia, 
volunteers, and native services were employed in burning down some 
thousands of huts belonging to the two tribes, with all the property 
which could not be carried off. The trial itself of Langalibalele was 
of a kind perfectly monstrous, and which it is inconceivable that any 
one familiar with the rudiments of English law and justice, and with 
the criticism of an English public before his eyes should have had the 
audacity to resort to. Besides the facts of conceding counsel to the 
accused only on such arbitrary terms, and with such limitations as 
rendered the concession nugatory, and the trial being conducted in a 
language foreign to*the accused, “it did seem unfair” (to use the 
scrupulously moderate language of the bishop) that the lieu- 
tenant governor himself, and his chief advisers in native affairs, " 
should sit as judges of the first instance in a case as to which the}^ had 
already pronounced judgment by signing the proclamation deposing 
the chief and outlawing him and his people as “ rebels,” and by exe- 
cuting the most dire punishments upon them in “ eating up” the 
tribe, and all without any trial, by simply assuming their guilt as 
proved. How was it possible that they should not condemn them 
as malignant rebels of the most dangerous character, without at 
the same time conderfming their own action as hasty and wanting in 
judgment, “ a step unwarranted,” “ a state blunder.” 

Mr. Bathgate*'^ has had sufficiently long knowledge of colonial life 
to make his light sketches of Otago, its history, inhabitants, resources 
and prospects, pleasant reading ; but he does not offer much that an 
intending emigrant would find practically useful. He is, however, 
himself of opinion that “ colonial experience” is not a mystery to the 
man accustomed at home to J|||^Ufe of great cities, while it must be 
gained personally, to a large ^|l|^ee, by the less worldly-wise adven- 
turer, whose days have been spent in some steady slow -going- country 
town in Europe, Otago was founded as a colony of the Free Church 
of Scotland, about the same time as the Episcopalian colony of Can- 
terbury, and the stamp of its origin remains strongly inipressed upon 
it. It is a flourishing community, with plenty of openings for men 
who like to work, and can use their hands. Brewing, distilling, woollen 
.manufactures, iron-founding, fish-curing, meat-preserving, timber- 
felling, and some mining flourish, and many of these industries drive a 
considerable exporting trade, while paper-making has good prospects. 
The gold fever has retarded the colony appreciably. Domestic servants 
here, as elsewhere, an almost unattainable luxury, for any respect- 
^le girl is sure of mli^ixig an advantageous marriage. Lignite is 
abundant everywhere. With a fair climate, and abundant resources 
of all sorts necessary for comfort, Otago may well look forward to a 
prosperous future, and it is not improbable that that future of snecess 

^ Colonial Bxperienoes j or. Sketches of People and Plaofi||t'iu the Province 
of Otago, New Zealand,*’ By Alexander Bathgate. Glasgow : James Maolehcse. 
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may be shared by some whose minds may be stirred or finally made 
up by the perusal of* the little volume before us. 

Sir Samuel Baker republishes his book on sporting in Ceylon.** 
He claims respect for his early opinions in favour of rifle shooting 
with heavy charges, as having been confirmed in the course of tVeiity 
years spent in a more profitable manner than mere sport, but, never’*» 
tlieless, full of experience of wild animals in Africa and elsewhere. At 
the time of which this volume treats Ceylon was in a far less pros- 
porous condition than it now is, and game of all sorts was incom- 
parably more abundant. Then government ofibred a reward for the 
destructfon of elephants, which now are protected by game laws. The 
forests have been largely cleared, and all wild beasts reduced in numbers 
and confined in area. For those who find “ sport *’ a worthy occupa- 
tion of their time, this account of really wild hunting will possess 
considerable attraction. 

Encouraged by the knowledge of Ceylon gained during his hunting 
experiences. Sir Samuel Baker resolved, some twenty-five years or more 
ago, to settle in Newera Elba, a lovely mountain station between Co- 
lombo and Kandy, standing at an elevatidn of upwards, of 6000 feet, 
and admirably adapted to become, as it has become, the sanatorium of 
Ceylon. He took out with him a smali colony of workpeople and various 
fanning implements and stock, and set himself steadily to the work of 
civilization. His account*® of his struggles with disastei's of various 
sorts and sizes, of gradual victory, of sporting holidays, and of the 
fauna and flora of Ceylon, together with his comments upon the 
management of the island, are written in the graceful and easy st} le 
which makfes Sir Samuel Baker’s stories of travel so much more popular 
than most others. It^is unfortunate that, in his enthusiasm for 
physical exertion and slaughter, he forgets that wild jungles are not 
the most likely places to find missionaries, and so feels himself justified 
in depreciating the labours whose reiiM||||B are, no doubt, visible enough 
when looked for in likely places. 

To a politician, America in 1874 is different from America in 1871, 
and, to an observer of social phenomena, J apan is even more greatly 
transfigured ; but although so quickly made somewhat out of date, 
Baron liiibner’s traveller’s tales** are told with so much vivacity, flNjeh- 
ness, and judiciousness of .selection as to retain much interest. Perhaps 
it should also be added that the book must be read witli a due allow- 
ance for the conservatism and Roman Catholicism which affects the 
writer’s estimate of liberal institutions or innovations, and of evange- 
Jistic work in the countries which he visited. His rank gained him 
admission into many recesses inaccessible to more private individuals, 
while it doubtless served as a screen to hide frpm him what others cap, 
by their very social insignificance, penetrate.' He thinks that Amerieun 

M *'The Bifid and the fiound in Ceylon/* By Sir Samuel W. Baker, M.A., 
i'.B.S., F.E.G.S. New Edition, liondon: Longmans. 1874. 

^ Eight Years in Ceylon.** By Sir Samuel W. Baker, M.A., F.A.S. 
f.B.O.S. New^Edition. london : Longmans. 3874. 

Bamble Round the World, 1S71/* By M. le Baron de HUbnsr. 
by Lady Herbert. London ; Ma<aaillan and Co» 1374# 
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gallantry to women is an instinctively offered compensation for their 
'being shut out of companionship in the pursuits of their over-busy male 
relatives. And it is indeed not improbable that to this cause is due 
some of the modem effort after a worthier occupation for women. 
Baron Htibner found a certain floating opinion in American society, 
that a military despotism might become desirable when the population 
of the States is denser. A chapter on the Salt Lake city is full of 
interest. For California he foresees a future of agricultural industry 
which will quite supersede the present mining interest, and quotes, 
with approval, the sdiying, “ History has proved that society can never 
organize itself satisfactorily on an auriferous soil.” Crossing the 
continent to San Francisco, and describing with vivid pen ^ trip to 
the Sierra Nevada, Baron Hiibner proceeded to Japan, Where he made a 
somewhat lengthened stay, and saw many palaces and towns which 
few travellers had previously visited. He finds vast traces and con- 
siderable remains of Homan Catholic Christianity surviving the 
persecutions of a coui)le of centuries, and accuses the present reforming 
government of an intolerance in this respect as great as that of its 
predecessors^ But on tHis subject his readers will remember his 
natural bias, the more readily because he constantly refers to his 
belief that the great revolution in Japanese politics at home and abroad- 
is the transient efieet of English and American radical wirepullers, 
playing into the hands of the four great princes of Japan, who have 
put down the Siogoon, and compelled their fellow daimios to give up 
their feudal position, simply in order to usurp for themselves supreme 
authority in the council of the young emperor. In China, Which 
country Baron Hubner also visited, with the same special Social advan- 
tages that served his turn elsewhere, he has much to say in an inci- 
dental manner about the Eomau Catholic Missions, But, in spite of 
all the author’s prepossessions, the reader of these two volumes will 
find a great mass of most intere|jiang observation, picturesque description, 
and keen and kindly observation of men and things, which renders the 
whole work one of the most interesting stories of travel of recent 
days. The baron’s former rank of ambassador and minister gives 
special point ai^ interest to his remarks and speculations on the past, 
present, and future politics of the countries he travelled through. 

The “ Keport of the Public Charities of New South Wales” will 
found to illustrate many matters concerned with the relief of the 
poor, which are, at present, topics for urgent consideration in this 
country. It ris interesting, for instance, to find the boarding-out 
system making way in New South Wales and South Australia. In 
South Australia a boarding-out society has been formed, which is 
recognised by, and is in constant communication with, the govern- 
ment authorities, who inform it of the placed to which children are 
sent, that visitors may be found for them. The accounts of the 
different asylums and hospitals included in the report exhibit the 
intelligent attention paid by the colonial authorities to the true re- 
quirements of such institutions. 


^ ** Beport on the Pdblio Charitiee of New South Wales.” Sydney ; 1^74. 
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The New South Wales Beport may be usefully oonil>at*<?d aud 
contrasted with the “ Tenth Annual Beport of the Boara of St|ite 
Charities of Massachusetts,*’** This report is of a very elaborate kipd, 
and contains . some especially interesting pages on foreign pauper 
systems, lunatic asylums, prisons, and industrial schools. 

Mr. A. Heatherington publishes a thoroughly practical and brfof 
review of the mining industries of Nova Scotia.” A oompendioui 
account of each of the districts is given, and some useful statistics from 
the year 1862 to that of 1873. 

We have received from Victoria two useful government papers,” 
calculated to throw light on the educational progress of the colony, 
and on the economical and social relations of the colonists to the 
aboriginal tribes. One of them is the “ Report of the Minister of 
Public Instruction for the year 1873-74 ;** the other is the “ Tenth 
Report of the Board for the Protectioh of the Aborigines of the 
Colony of Victoria.” The latter paper is a very exact picture of the 
actual copdition of the aborigines at the several stations, and reflects 
credit on the government arrangements for their social elevation. 


SCIENCE. 

T he transit of Venus is the subject of a small new volume* in the 
“Nature Series.” It is written by Mr. George Forbes, Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in the Andersonian University, and is 
obviously intended for educated readers, who have some little elementary 
knowledge of astronomy, and are desirous of obtaining general informa- 
tion on the astronomical principles involved in the transit, and on the 
results expected from its observation in various parts of the globe. It 
would, in our opinion, have been much better if the preparation of 
such a treatise had been entrusted to a professional astronomer 
thoroughly conversant with the subject ; and there is certainly 
no lack of such men in England. Professor Forbes’ little treatise, 
although by no means without merit, makes here and there the 
impression as if the author had just himself learned what he professes 
to teach ; hence there is a tone of superficiality throughout tne book, 
which, though it will not destroy its usefulness as far as the explained 
facts go, yet leaves behind an unsatisfactory impression upon the mind 
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of any one accustomed to the more elevated and energetic style of the 
genuine astronomer. The digression on page 10, in which the author 
connects an astrological allusion by Horrocks with some reseaiehes by 
modern astronomers on the interconnexion of terrestrial and solar 
phenomena, is not only quite out of place in a rudimentary treatise 
like the present*, but no astronomical writer would thus flippantly 
place in the same line the astrological twaddle of two centuries ago 
with a number of carefully investigated results published by men 
eminent in moderp science* The word ‘‘parallax,” about which 
ever^^thing turns in the theory of the transit, is defined illogically. 
Professor Porbes says (page 13), “ Let us devote a few lines to 
explaining what is meant by the word parallax, which is continually 
employed in such discussions. Let a man stand in a street exactly 
north of a lamp-post; the lamp-post will seem to be south of him. 
Now let him cross over to the other side of the street ; the lamp-post 
will now be in some other direction, such as south-west.” If Professor 
Forbes had now simply said : The line between the observer and the 
lamp-post thus turns through a certain angle, which is called 
parallax, the definition would have agreed with the usual one ; but 
instead of this he goes on : — “ This movement of the direction of tlie 
lamp-post is the efifect of parallax.” In other words, the parallax is 
the effect of parallax. Quite as superficial, and hence obscure, is the 
attempt to explain the aberration of light on page 21 ; and the very 
essence of the geometrical theory of the transit is treated in these 
few lines by the author on page 37 : — “ Thus, from observations, we 
obtain the lengths of these cords ; and by geometry we can deduce 
the least distance between the centres of ^he Sun and Venus at each 
of' the two stations, and hence we can determine the sun’s parallax.” 
Thia is absolutely all the reader bears about the geometry of the case. 
The little work is altogether unworthy of the occasion. It is made up 
to sell ; whole pages are filled with illustrations which are either not at 
all explained, or are absolutely unnecessary. If, instead of the whole- 
page illustrations of a portable Altazimuth (page 71), or a transit in- 
strument (page (59), or a pbotoheliograph (page 69), to which scarcely 
any direct reference whatever is made in the text, a good likeness of a 
polar bear or a man-eater had been introduced, to draw attention to 
the possible dangers incurred by the transit observers, it would have 
been just as well. 

A work of a very different type is Mr. Proctor’s* “Transits of 
Venus.” Mr. Proctor’s name will, beyond doubt, be for ever connected 
with the history of the transits in this century. Quite independently 
of the actual work which he has done for furthering the qbjeets 
of these observations, he has not only introduced into the preliminary 
purely astronomical discussions of the subject a great amount of 
wholesome liveliness, stir, and controversy, withqpt which many a 
useihl contribution to the success of the work would possibly have 
never seen the light, but he has also manfully struck out against a 
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great obstacle to scientific progress— officialism. The value of Mf# 
Proctor’s services to astronomy during the last few years are sure to 
be appreciated in a very short time ; and in the meantime no earnest 
astronomer will deny him his admiration, even if he ’ may differ from 
him in points of theory, or in modes of defending theth* The present 
work is undoubtedly the best popular work on transits which has 
appeared in any language. The history of the transits of 1639, 1761, 
and 1769 is told with great completeness; and as there is no better 
road to knowledge than that which proceeds historically, these 
chapters are the best introduction to the exposition of the theoretical 
principles of a transit given in the fourth chapter, which we have 
read with the growing conviction that Mr. Proctor is by far the first 
popular writer on scientific subjects of which any country can boast at 
the present tfine. There is tliroughout, where polemical reminiscences 
of former strife come to the surface, a pleasant calmness maintained, 
which gives to the book an elevated impartial tone. Messrs. Long- 
mans have embellished the work with great liberality. The bountiful 
and excellent diagrams in /jonj unction with the admirable discussion 
of the transits, past, present, and future, in all their bearings, will 
make this not only a popular work, but a lasting monument of the 
transits of Venus in the 19th century. 

Another small volume in the “ Nature Series” has been contributed 
by Mr. Spottiswoode.® Tlie author, who is one of our first mathema- 
ticians, has recently, by his researches, considerably extended our 
knowledge of the efiects of polarization of light. This little treatise, 
however, seems intended to give to those unacquainted with the 
whole subject a general outline of it rather than to supply an explana- 
tion of its latest extensions only. Taking this view of tne aim of the 
author, we doubt whether his exertions to render a subject of acknow- 
ledged difficulty very clear to the student has been successful. Tins 
short review of the various modes of producing the phenomena of 
polarization is readable enough to any one acquainted with the 
subject, but will scarcely be instructive to the beginner. To 
understand the reasoning, for example, on page 7, the student must 
have a certain amount of practice in using mathematical conceptions, 
which experience shows is mostly wanting in those for whom thia 
treatise appears to be intended. We mention only this single inatance, 
but there are many other sentences which can only be understood by 
a reader accustomed to mathematical thought. It is to be regretted 
that on the whole the capacity of rendering the principles involved in 
abstruse subjects clear to men of average intelligence and education 
ap^ars to be dying out more and more in this country. Books pro- 
fessedly designed for the beginner, for the artisan, for the elementary 
student, are now frequently written by eminent men of science, and 
thrown u|)on the baok-market. But when they are subject to fair 
criticism it is generally found that the reader is treated on one pa^ 
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as a child, and on the next as a profound philosopher. That enthusiasm 
of teaching, which, was burning in a Herschel, in a Fahrenheit, and 
is still alive in many continental philosophical minds, which is stirring 
all its energy to divest great systems of scientific facts of technical 
language, and thereby render them the common property of all, is fast 
disappearing. 

Mr. Heath’s excellent Treatise on Energy* will be welcomed by 
many students of modem physics. It is indeed the first elementary 
exposition of the subject in a scientific form which has appeared in 
this country. The author alludes very modestly to some other 
English works going over much of the same ground, and he says 
that he has not seen any the object of which seemed to be precisely- 
that at which he has aimed.- We may assure Mr. Heath that not one 
of the few books to which he alludes can be compared with his for 
earnestness and soientific care. A young student who has mastered 
this little treatise is well prepared for the higher paths in which the 
principles of conservation and dissipation of energy find constant 
application, and even if it is not his vocation to extend his knowledge 
in that direction, he will have derived from Mr. Heath's work a most 
valuable basis for rational thought on many occurrences of daily life. 
There is only one objection we have to make ; not to the general plan 
of the work, which is well conceived, but to the troublesomeness of 
the foot notes. If the matter contained in foot notes is of value to the 
student, and it is in this instance in every case, then a certain unity of 
external appearance should be maintained by embodying the notes in 
the text. 

English students of the dynamical theory of heat will find in the 
new work on the subject by Dr. Krebs,* an excellent guide to a 
branch of Physics, which theoretically as well as technically is con- 
stantly growing in importance. The plan of the work is well adapted 
for the beginner in the study of this difficult part of Physics. The 
author Jias given a complete outline of the theory,* but has specially 
dwelt upon certain fixed points of great importance, and discussed 
these in detkil. Such a method is also from a pedagogical view the 
best, while practically it will have this advantage ibr technical 
students, that they are able to obtain a sufficient amount of knowledge 
of ths subject without the necessity of winding their way through 
the long treatises which have hitherto appeared on the dynamical 
theory* The book is considerably smaller than Biot’s well-known 
work, but contains really much more important matter. The mathe- 
zbatical'part will also be found consideiably simplified and accessible 
to students with a little knowledge of the meaning of diffiarentiations 
and integrations. 

* Baron Bellingshausen* has contributed some new essays to the 
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fexteneion of the dynamical theory of heat. The peouHwrity of thi« 
writer is that he starts with the assumption of a homogeuiWi OOO-* 
Btitution of matter, without the supposition of the Existence of ilOlns 
and molecules. According to him the difference observed in 
^ud the phenomenon which they present, may be explained b^ 
vibratory movements, in other words, the explanation of all experi- 
mental facts in nature requires nothing else than the supposition that 
matter is in motion, and is elastic. In the first and second of these 
essays the author gives the purely mathematical expressions for his 
conceptions on the nature of heat and the constitution of bodies. Not 
much is proved in our opinion by symbolic reasoning which starts 
with a theoretical assumption, and lands us simply in equations not 
contradictory to the hypotliesis on which they are founded. , But the 
third, and especially the last essay, seem really to deserve the atten- 
tion of physicists as well as chemists. The author determines, first, the 
quantity of free heat and the corresponding amount of internal work 
in permanent gases, and shows that the specific heats of these bodies, 
whether at constant volume or at constant pressure, may be simply 
derived from comparison of the velocity of sound with Newton’s 
formula for the velocity of waves. Moreover, the author shows very 
clearly that the chemical heat of gases is founded on the interference 
of heat vibrations. These facts may contribute much to a more general 
re-discussion of the atomic theory, which is already losing hold on the 
minds of some of our first men of science. 

Professor Schmick,^ whose most valuable researches into the secular 
variations of the sea level have already been appreciated in the pages 
of the Westminster JReview, has now applied his general laws to 
certain secular marine and climatic phenomena presented by the 
Caspian and Aral seas, and the area of depression which surrounds 
them. The author proves a periodic lowering of the level of these 
inland seas, and traces these effects to change of climate and certain 
other causes even up to the most recent time. His researches have 
apparently not yet received in this country the attention and support 
which has been given to them by the highest scientific authorities on 
the Continent, and it would be extremely desirable if a short paper 
embodying the results obtained by Professor Scbmick’s labours should 
find its way into one of our scientific periodicals. 

The conviction that Physics can only be taught and learnt by a 
series of well selected experiments,^ performed by means of carefully 
constructed apparatus, seems to be at last becoming generally estab-. 
lished. The number of works in which Physics is taught on the basw 
of experimental results, to be first obtained by the student himselfi is 
still somewhat small, but it is growing, and we have every reason to 
think that the best teachers and workers in Physics devote more and 
more of their time to an improvement of the apparatus^ for demon^ 
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gtrating the fundamental facts of the science. Professor Heussi’s 
new work is therefore a step in the right direction. It teaches how 
to obtain each piece of necessary apparatus, how to put everything 
together, bow to keep it in good condition, how to work with it, and 
what to prove by means of each. The work is written with extra- 
ordinary care, is sure to be soon translated iOto English. How 
minutely the author goes into every part of the subject may be judged 
from the fact that there is even a chapter showing how pieces of 
apparatus should be unpacked when they arrive from the maker. 
Many a student who on such occasions has generally managed to break 
a flask or two, or bend and twist a delicate wire, will read Professor 
Heussi’s capital instructions with great advantage. 

The essential features of Professor Buff’s Mechanics® have already 
been pointed out in the last April issue of the Westminster, and 
nothing in the last portion of the work, just published, can shake our 
conviction that this is by far the best .work on physical Mechanics which 
has appeared for many years, and is well adapted to the requirements 
of students with an average mathematical prej)aration. It is in range 
of experimental facts much wider, but in rigorous mathematical treat- 
ment of principles naturally inferior, to Professor Kirchhoff‘’s^® Me- 
chanics, of wliich the second fascicle has appeared. In this portion 
the author discusses the fundamental theorems of Hydrostatics, and 
carries bis subject as far as the consideration of liquid jets, of which 
some highly interesting cases are investigated in detail to serve as 
illustrations of the general theory. 

Professor Subic’s^' treatise on Physics is just one of those capital 
German text-books which we should like to see imitated and intro- 
duced in this country. In about 700 pages, printed very closely but 
clearly, and sold at a surprisingly low price, we have here a sound 
experimental and mathematical exposition of the principles, not only 
of Physics — that is of Statics and Dynamics, Acoustics, the theory of 
wave motion. Optics, Electricity, Magnetism, and Heat — but also an 
excellent outline of the first principles of Cliemistry, Astronomy, and 
Meteorology ; indeed, it is not too much to say that each chapter on 
these various subjects is an excellent treatise in itself, and that \he 
whole forms a kind of encyclopaedia of experimental science. There is 
not a superfluous word in the whole book, nor is there a single great 
principle or experimental fact neglected. Books of this kind are of 
course not suitable for private reading, but as school books they are 
treasures of information, and as a rule in nearly every one of the 
many thousand public schools of Germany it pays each professor to 
write his own text-book, and all are written in this encyclopaedic and 
thoroughly practical maimer. It is quite time for us to put away all 
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false pride and decide on simply imitating our Teutonic , kinsmen in 
this direction, in which they can certainly boast of results of which ai 
all tiq^es hujpan society will be proud. 


Mr. Ballantyne seems to be striking into an unexpected course 
when he takes to writing about “ The Ocean and its Wonders,**'* but 
he has produced a pleasant, readable book for young people, containing 
a very fair account of marine phenomena, interspersed, of course, with 
plenty of anecdotes and stories of adventure. He describes the com- 
position and dej)th of the ocean, and the modes of deep-sea sounding* 
the nature of Waves, the Gulf Stream and oceanic circulation, the 
atmosphere and the phenomena of winds and storms, and the pro- 
duction of waterspouts. Six chapters are devoted to the Arctic seas, 
and these will probably constitute the most interesting portion of the 
book to those for whose delectation it is intended. In his account of 
the animals of the sea we find Mr. Ballantyne*8 weakest point — his 
knowledge of zoology is evidently rudimentary. The illustrations are 
generally good. 

Professor David Page has added to his already numerous geological 
manuals one on Economic Geology,”'* intended to serve as a hand- 
book for students with regard to the practical applications of geological 
facts. There are, of course, many points in connexion with the arts in 
which a knowledge of geology is either absolutely useful or of interest 
as furnishing that information which raises the intellectual standard 
of the workman, and Professor Page endeavours in his present volume 
to satisfy both these conditions as far as can be done in a mere manual. 
In fact, the two are in many points so intimately connected that it is 
quite impossible to fulfil one without the other. Our author treats, 
in the first place, of geology in connexion with agriculture, the influence 
of soil and subsoil in ordinary agricultural operations, and in drainage, 
and the use of mineral manures — then as influencing the valuation of 
property, especially as regards its mineral resources. He then notices 
at some length the stones and cements used for architectural purposes, 
the geological questions aff*ecting civil engineering, mining, and 
pottery. Fossil fuels, grinding and qpolisbing materials, fireclays and 
firestones, pigments, salts and medicines, mineral waters, gems and 
metals then come in for their share of notice. The little book is, in 
fact, an extension and completion of a chapter which is generally to 
be found in our ordinary manuals of geology, in which the economic 
as})ects of the science are very briefly indicated. The subject is a 
large one, but so far as we can see, Professor Page has done Fis work 
well, and supplied his readers with a large amount of useful and reliable 
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iuformationi at least so far as the mineral productions of Britain are 
concerned, for comparatively small space is devoted to those of the 
rest of the world. 

A very different book from this is the English adaptation of a work 
by M. Arthur Mangin, entitled “Earth and its Treasures/’^* This is 
a purely popular book, having for* its object a general description pf 
the rocks, stones, and metals employed for economic purposes. Coal 
is omitted, to be treated of in a separate volume. The foundation of 
the book is no doubt as good as most of the French popular books 
that we are accustomed to see, but the adapter seems hardly to possess 
the knowledge necessary for his task ; at least we cannot place much 
confidence in a writer who tells us that augite is “ a carbonaceous 
substance, “ who translates fer oligiste “ oligisted iron,” who calls flint 
“ common silex,” tells us that “ hyaline quartz is in reality no- 
thing else than crystallized and transparent silicon,” and finally informs 
us that “ hematite is rare in France, unknown in England.” The book 
is full of similar errors, and although many of them are not indi- 
vidually orgreat consequence, their number renders them very pre- 
judicial. 

In “Cave Hunting”” Professor Boyd Dawkins has given us an 
admirable rhume of the important results obtained of late years by 
the exploration of the contents of caverns in various parts of Europe. 
It is not very many years since the detection of worked flints asso- 
ciated with the bones of extinct animals in the celebrated cavern of 
KeOt’s Hole was regarded with such distrust that the assertion that 
such a discovery had been made was suppressed by the authority of 
some of the leading geologists of the day, and now so complete a 
change in opinion has taken place that none but a few soi-disant 
champions of orthodox scriptural views attempt to raise thoir voices 
as objecting to its acceptance ; in fact, a new branch of anthropological 
science, which has been denominated “ Prehistoric Archaeology,” has 
grown out of the discovery of human remains in caves and surface 
deposits, the actual remains of man himself having been chiefly found 
in the former. In his present book Professor Dawkins enters in 
considerable detail into the discussion of the facts as to the former 
distribution of animals in Europe and the existence of man in pre- 
historic times, revealed to us by evidence obtained from caves. After 
a brief history of cave exploration in Europe, he describes the mode of 
formation of caves, and indicates that in most cases, at any rate, they 
are tbe result of the action of water percolating from the surface and 
circulating in the fissures and other lines of weakness existing in the 
rocks hollowed, the effect of the flow of water being aided in most cases, 
at least in the limestone rocks, which contain the greatest number of 
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caverns, by the presence in the water of dissolved carb^ic acid. 
Several caves, with their beautiful formations of stalactite and stalag* 
mite, are descrilwd in this chapter, and we can quite sympathize with 
Professor Dawkins in the interest which he feels in the mere fkot of 
cave exploration, an occupation which, as he says, furnishes much the 
same excitement as Alpine climbing. The remains found in caves are 
the subjects of by far the greater part of Professor Dawkins* book. 
Viewed in connexion with tliese he divides bone caves into three 
classes: — Historic, or those containing remains belonging to the 
later iron age; Prehistoric, representing the ages of polished stone 
and bronze, and part of tlie iron age ; and Pleistocene, or those in 
which only the rude stone implements of the Palaeolithic age are to 
be found. In all these periods we find caves used by man as habitual 
or occasional residences, as places of refuge in times of disturbance, 
and as burial-places for the dead, — sometimes the same cave has been 
occupied at intervals by men in very different conditions of culture, 
the traces of these successive occupations being discovered in different 
layers of deposit covering the floor of the cave. Earlier still, animals 
now for tile most part extinct in the same regions, had the caverns 
to themselves, as in the cases of the remarkable hyrona dens of Kirk- 
dale and Wookey Hole, the latter here described at some length by 
the author. From the examination of the remains of animals found 
in caves, and the evidence derived from the fossil bones of various 
river-deposits. Professor Dawkins has been led to certain results as to 
the distribution of animals in Europe, and the climate and configura- 
tion of that continent in Pleistocene times which are of great 
interest, but to summarize them would lead us too far. With regard 
to the history of man in Europe, as revealed by the explorations of 
caverns, Professor Dawkins says ; — 

“ We find a bunting and fisliing race of cave-dwellers in the remote Pleisto- 
cene age, in possession of France, Belgium, Germany, and Britain, probably of 
the same stock as the Eskimos, living and forming part of a fauna, in which, 
northern and southern, living and extinct species are strangel)' mingled with 
those now living in Europe. In the neolitnic age caves were inhabited and 
used for tombs by men of the Iberian or Basque race, which is still represented 
by the small, dark-haired peoples of Western Europe. They were rarely used 
in the bronze ace. When we arrive within the borders of history in Britain 
we find them offering shelter to the Brit-Welsh, flying from their enemies after 
the ruin of the Homan Empire, and throwing great-light on the fragmentary 
records of those obscure times.” 

This short extract will suffice to show how interesting are the matters 
discussed by Professor Dawkins in his book, which we can ^further 
recommend as being written in a very lively and pleasant style, and 
as evincing not only great knowledge, but also a most philosophical 
candour on the part of its author. 

The second volume of Dr, Hobert Brown’s Baees of Mankind,”** 
contains descriptions of the inhabitants of Spanish America and the 
South Sea Islands, the Malays and the inhabitants of Africa* As wo 
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have previously stated, this book can make lio pretension to be a 
scientific treatise^ but as a popular work it is very entertaining. The 
woodcut illustratloua are numerous, large, and well-executed. 

“A Year’s Botany,” by Mrs. Kitchener,” is a little book intended 
to facilitate the practical study of the science of which it treats. The 
author is of opinion that the ordinary mode of teaching botany adopted 
in text books by starting from a set of anatomical details, is calculated 
to render the science exceedingly diy and repulsive, especially to young 
people Who have no jspecial object to be served by acquiring a know- 
ledgii of it'; and in order to get over this difficulty she commences by 
plunging her readers at once into the elementary practical examination 
of the structure of plants. Thus, in a series of chapters, she mentions 
a selection of common plants, the flowers of which are to be obtained 
and examined in the manner pointed out in this book ; and doubtless 
by following this course, a great amount of knowledge as to the 
structure of flowers will be easily and pleasantly acquired. She then 
proceeds to explain the morphology of the flower, the phenomena of 
fertilization, the structure of other parts of plants, and the general 
principles of classification. This seems to have completed the original 
design, which was carried out in twelve papers communicated to the 
MontJily Pac1cet\ and these form twelve chapters of the present 
volume, constituting, We presume, the year’s Botany. To these, three 
additional chapters, treating of rathef* difficult plants, have been 
added: — -the first relating to umbellates, composites, spurges, and 
pines; the second to soine monoootyledonous groups, such as the 
arums, the rushes, and sedges and the grasses ; and the third to the 
orchids. An appendix is added, furnishing the reader with an ex- 
planation of those technical ^erms, the use of which has been as much 
as possible avoided in , the body of the work. Thaft.Mrs. Kitchener 
has in this little book struck out a new and useful idea in connexion 
with the teaching of Taotany, and that she has carried it out remark- 
ably well, tb$re can ^ no doubt. The knowledge that will be gained 
by using her book iii the manner she indicates wifi be thoroughly 
practical knowledge, very different from. the parrpt-like acquaintance 
witii technical terms Which seems to be the sole object of much of 
our so-oalled sCieCoe teaching * but at the same time it must be beane 
in mind that when the bobk is used in schools, knowledge on the part 
of the teachers will be an essential requisite. For self-instruction in the 
elements of botany it is *ad^ir^il)ly adapted, and the illustrations, 
though not showy, will be found sufficient to guide the early steps of 
the studefit. 

Dr. baxby^e-^^ Birds of Shetland”” is a posthumous work completed 
from the'jtuthor’s notes and published by his brother. It Is one of 
those books of which the naturalist is always glad to see the number 
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increase, — a record of careful observations Continued during manj^ 
years, and put forward with a modesty whicb seems the best proof 
of the candour of the author. Ih Dr. Saxby’s volume we have a 
complete list of all the birds ascertained by him to occur in Shetland; 
with notices Of i/heir habrts and of their times of arrival and departure 
in the case of migratbry species, ^nd some anecdotal matter* The 
list compiled by the editor gives about 200 species in all, includii^ 
resident -species, and regular and occasional visitors, More than half 
these. birds are, as might be expected, either Waders ^ or swimmers. 
Dr. Saxby’s Work is a valuable boiitribution to the literature of 
British Ornithology. ' ' " 

Entomological books intended ^^^r general; reading se^m to be 
rapidly increasing in number. 'Wi^hih the last months the Rev. 
J. G. Wood, the iriost , indefatigable of popular writers^' on natural 
history, hat produced pendant to his account of British Insects, a 
stout octavo volume," entitled “Ipiwets Abroad^”'® in which be describes 
a selection of the more reiuarkabje exotic forms of insects, and gives 
some details as to iheia natural history. - The subjects' referred to are 
classified,; and the characters of the groups ^are indicated, and on the 
whole the book may be regarded as a useful introduction’ to^ general 
entomology. Mr. Wood makes jess dirept pretence to originality 
than is, we think^ usual With him ; the fhief form in which his 
assumption to be a gre^t^authority breaks out bfiling the introduction 
of criticisms npcAi. generic names, some of*wl»bSii are a^urd enough. 
There is, however, one point against which we ps^ust protest, and.that 
is, the insertion in a work of this^ natu*te of descriptions of supposed 
new species. It is hardly fair to expect entomplbgists, and especially 
foreign entomologists, to take cognizance of two or three descriptions 
scattered through a popular treatise of nearly BOD pages. The book 
is abundi|ptly illustrated with good wood-engravings, mostly drawn 
from the insects themselves. • ^ " 

“ The Insect,” bv Mf Michelet,*® of which dn Bhglish translation 
by Mr. W. H. Dav^port Adams has just appeared, is another of th<^© 
rhapsodical or almost hysterical compositioais ini' Which that snithor 
delights to promulgate his views. It contains^ a cotj^paratifVbly small 
quantity of* not always reliable entomologicar bafoima%n, mixed up 
with reflections upon tilings in general, love^ life, the nuipnunie^ of 
nature, the arts, and social science. T^e author’s chief ^hject iq the 
work appears td be to invest the insect witn a sort of fanciful impor- 
tance, and to prove for it, and for still more lowly organisms, a doeer 
kinship with man than is generally acporded to them. TJhe gist of 
the book is immmed up by its author as follow i—” All see, aU. feel, 
and all love: a miracle truly religious! In the material inflnite 
which deepens under my eyes, I recognise, for my |eassurance, a moral 
inflnite. The individuality hitherto claimi^fl as* a monopoly by the 
0iL 
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pride of the chosen species I see generously extended to all, and con- 
ferred even upon the least. The gulf of life would have seemed to me 
deserted, desolate, barren, and godless, had I not discovered 
everywhere the warmth and tenderness of the Universal Love in the 
universality of the soul.*’ The translator’s task, which must 
have been a difficult one, is in general r^arkably well performed, 
although here, as in another publication of his which we notice this 
quarter, several blunders .occur which seem to be due to his want of 
scientific knowledge. The illustrations consist of numerous, wood- 
cuts, generally very characteristic and all beautifully executed. 

“ Fairy Frisket,” by A. L. O. E.,** hardly pretends to be an ento- 
mological book. It is a fairy tale for children, containing the usual 
good little boy and bad little bo}^ who figure in nursery stories, the 
latter being of course finally reclaimed from the error of his ways by 
the action of the fairies, combined with a little entomological informa- 
tion, This littfe book may be recommended at the present season as 
a present for the young folks. 

Independently of its direct importance as a department of physio- 
logy, Embryology has of late acquired such a prominent position in 
the discussion of the higher questions of philosophical isoology, 
especially the mutual relations of animals, that it will in future be 
quite impossible for any one but the mere describing zoologist to get 
on at all without seme embryological knowledge. Under these cir- 
cumstances it will be a gratification to the English student to learn 
that one of our most accomplished physiologists, Dr. Michael Foster 
has commenced the publication of a Text-book-- of this most difficult 
branch of science. In the first part of this work Dr. Foster and his 
collahorateur Mr. F. M. Balfour, treat exclusively of the development 
of the chick in the egg, describing in succession the various changes 
which take place in the course of its evolution from day to day. 
The choice of the subject is simply one of convenience, the develop- 
ment of the hen’s egg offering particular facilities for investigation, 
so that although from the complexity of its phenomena in some 
respects it may not be theoretically the best starting-point for a 
treatise on embryology, the advantages which it offers counterbalance 
the scientific inconveniences. The practical facility of fipllowing the 
development of the embryo in the hen’s egg has doubtless had much 
to do with its selection by the authors, seeing that Dr. Foster parti- 
ntJarly urges upon his readers the absolute necessity df their observing 
the described phenomena for themselves, and gives particular direc- 
tions as to the manipulation of the objects in order to enable them to 
complete their studies in this manner. This little volume, which is 
freely illustrated with woodcuts, will he followed by a second treating 
of the development of other ve^ebrata, and this by a third devoted to 
the embryology of the invertebrate animals^ the knowledge of whidi 
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has made such enormous progress within the last few years* We 
most cordially wish the authors success in their arduous imdertakinf^ 
which» if completed iu the spirit of this first par£, will fiirmsh stndesM^ 
with a valuable manual of a most difSicult subject. 


Mr. Clarke in his Preface,** sayl that bis chapters have no pre- 
tension to literary merit.’^ Herein perhaps lies their ebarm^ for ttieir 
literary merit exists, and is as delightful as it is unobtrusive. Few 
medical men are unaware of Mr. Clarke’s place in the history of the 
profession, and of the interest which must attach to the memorials of 
the life of one who lived in the midst of the most stirring scenes of 
the most stirring times of that profession. To all of ns, however, Mr. 
Clarke’s papers in the Medical TtTnes, revealed more than we well knew ; 
it showed to us that the author \ras not only a man t)f exceptional op- 
portunities, but also of rare personal qualities of a kind which admira- 
bly fit him for a chronicler of men and things. Gifted with a literary 
style which, if not always scholarly, is easy and animated, with a quick 
eye and a quick judgment of men, with a gentle humour arid a marvel- 
lous memory, he has given us a little volume which may take a place 
beside any of the best of our livres de societe. There is scarcely a 
practitioner in Great Britain who loves quaint historical gossip, and 
lively sketches of character, who will not keep this little book neay his 
elbow. We sincerely hope that Mr. Clarke will not fail to preserve for 
us the remembrances of men who, like the late Mr. Wormald and others, 
are removed by death, while the chronicler is still spared to us. 

Dr. Aitken has prepared a digest of the Science and Practice of 
Medicine," which he thinks wilt be more useful to the working pupil 
than his larger work^ which luay be used for purposes of farther study 
and reference. Probably he is right, though we are disposed to think 
that handbooks which contain matter in % highly condensed form are 
very hard to get up. Be this as it may, students will settle the ques- 
tion for themselves. , For our own part, we have only to say thf t the 
synopsis seems to be admirably m^e. We do not pretend to have 
read the volume, but so far as we have tested it^ we have found it to 
deserve our best praise. Indeed we are surprised to see how much 
of really important matter has been retained by omitting all that is 
discursive. As a help for a we*^-kneed practitioner, we are disposed 
to think this manual more useful than the larger work. In the lazger 
work he might be bewildered to find tibat the practice of medicine is 
Dpt a summary process, and that it is oft^ possible to oonoeive Pf 
two or more methods of dealing with the same msegse. If he condims 
his attention to the Outlines, he will have one bundle of hay before 
him, and for the most part one only. 
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We have often had occasion in this to give great praise to these 
reports,®* and we would urge upon all those concerned not to take our 
word for it, but to read these volumes for themselves. They are full 
of invaluable material, and contain much of the best kind of reason- 
ing thereupon. Let us again do our best to make these excellent re- 
ports better known and more quoted. Dr. Parke’s report on Hygiene 
in the present volume is alone wo^h more than the small price of the 
whole. 

The venerable and highly respectable Medical Society* of London 
has, in the hundredth year of its age, decided to publish its Proceed- 
ings.®* The officers and the public can only be congratulated upon this 
decision, though the rapid multiplication of “ Archives” is becoming 
a very serious difficulty to readers and inquirers. The volume pre- 
sents the sort of contents which are usually seen in the publications 
of such bodies,; it is needless to say that if somewhat unconnected 
reading, it is full of variety and interest. It is to be noted that these 
are proceedings,” not “ Transactions.” 

This revised and enlarged edition of Oesterlen’s handbook of medi- 
cal statistics®’^ cannot appear without a word of welcome and com- 
mendation from us, though we must refrain from any detailed notice 
of it. Honest, laborious, and invaluable as a work of reference, it 
stands alone in its way, and is indispensable to all ,who need such a guide, 
to all medical men, that is, who are engaged upon special literary work. 
If we have had to differ from some of Hr. Oesterleu’s views in other 
works of his, we now have the more pleasure in giving him our almost 
unqualified thanks. 

We have so often commended Dr. Ringer’s handbook®® in the West^ 
minster Meview, that we need not do more than announce the fourth 
edition. The present edition is amplified in many ways, the literary 
blemishes of the earlier editions are lessened, if r.ot removed, and new 
sections upon croton-chloral, phosphorus and hamamelis are inserted. 
Hamamelis mryinica or witch hazel is employed by American prac- 
titioners to arrest passive hsemorrhages. The carelessness which has 
disfigured Dr. Ringer’s book in all its editions is seen in his new sec- 
tions. He recommends “ one or two minims” every two hours, but 
does not say of what preparation. As he recommends the drug also 
as a lotion or injection, the reader’s bewilderment is the more. There 
is still no allusion to electro-therapeutics, while other physical means, 
such as heat, cold, baths, are included. To the chapter on baths 
a section on mineral and thermal springs should be added. The book, 
.too, i^ould.he more useful if arranged in alphabetical order. On the 
whole, this edition, though containing the excellences of the former 
one^ does not show that advance upon them which its ready sale ought 
to have encouraged. 
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This vqlume is the first instalment of a bomplete work on Mi^teria 
Medica " and seems to promise well. Dr. Phillips* clearly arranged 

? aragraphs contrast favourably with the more loosely written parts of 
)r. Kinger’s book. Moreover they are more free Irom therapeutical 
fancies than the latter, though, on the other hand, they show less ori- 
ginality and fewer evidences of personal inquiry and clinical experi- 
ence. Not that Dr. Phillips is laolung in the latter qualities however ; 
on the coniyary there are many pages which show him to be far supe- 
rior to the common book-maker. As an example of this we may refer 
to the important chapter on Cocculus Indicus, a drug which Dr. 
llinger does not mention. As we have already said, we should prefer 
an alphabetical order for books like the present, but we are aware that 
many persons would differ from us on good grounds. We hope that 
Dr. Phillips will soon be able to publish his second volume as we 
tliink the incompleteness of his work will, in some measure, militate 
against its ready sale at present. Sooner ot later it is sure to claim a 
place among the most useful books on the doctors’ shelves. 

Phosphorus has become a fashionable remedy within the last few 
years, and perhaps few physicians in large practice have failed to arrive 
at some useful knowledge of the drug, and of its methods of* adminis- 
tration. Among those who have published their observatiotis, Dr. 
Thompson®® has taken a prominent place ; but we were scarcely aware 
how thoroughly this author had made the subject his own until the 
present volume came into our hands for review. We gladly admit 
that there is scarcely a page in it which does not contain something 
to interest .us, and not a chapter which does not chntriin much that 
was quite new to us and very inftportant. The book is one of great 
merit. Not only must it he read by all physicians who pretend to a 
refined knowledge of therapeutics, but it is seldom that a monograph 
so useful and so carefully written is provided for them. Dr. Thompson 
has used phosphorus in many cases in which we ourselves have had no 
experience of its action. In neuralgia we have used it frequently for 
some time, on account at first of its relationship to arsenic, a known 
remedy. We have found it more generally useful than the latter, 
though by no meary* so brilliantly successful ^ others have done. Our 
failures may, however, have been due to our ignorance of the many 
precautions sot forth by Dr. Thompson. We can also bear testimony 
to its use in the “ typhoid state we have seen more than one patient 
pull through under its use of whom we should otherwise have despaired. 
It is a great boon to those of us who, like ourselves, had got a little 
weary of ** pushing the brandy,” to have another remedy not less 
promising in our armoury. 

" The Professor of Clinical Medicine at Montpellier*' is tolerably well 
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known as an ardent disciple t>f the traditionary doctrines of that school. 
For our own part we wholly lack sympathy for these doctrines, and 
for the views of Bordeu and other early leaders of the school who pro- 
claimed a very questionable philosophy with slight learning, ability 
or insight, but with much vigour, industry and self-conceit. The 
school of MontpeUier is, perhaps, alone in modern days as cherishing 
the logic of vitfuisUc conceptions as opposed to the investigation of 
vital properties, and Professor Foster is, we hope, the la^st of the 
apostles of a metaphysical creed. Differing, however, as we do from 
Professor Foster's theoretical views, we welcome from his hands a 
work which promises to be full of clinical interest, and we welcome 
it the more for this, that in the old bottles there remains some old 
wine. With old reasonings, Dr. Foster retains some of the better 
things which belong to them, and which, with them, have been too 
hastily forgotten. His chapters on the influence of season, local con- 
ditions and other influences of wide generality are Hippocratean in 
method if not in ability, and really deserve a careful reading. 

Our first criticism upon Dr. Foster’s book®* is, that its title is some- 
what too ambitious for a widely printed octavo of 350 pp., which 
deals only .with ten subjects, and with these, or most of them, only in 
an episodical way. The volume consists of a few reprints from medical 
journals, and, like most reprints, contains matter worth pre- 
serving, together with some remainder matter which had sufficiently 
served its purpose already. The first lecture, on gastric ulcer, is an 
intelligent summary of methods of treatment which is very well 
adapted for students, but which is scarcely needed by physicians. The 
author very properly lays much stress on the plan of treatment by 
rest to the stomach. Lecture the second treats of cyanosis from 
patent foramen ovale. The cases given are well worthy of record, and 
the apparently successful use of peroxide of hydrogen is very interest- 
ing, but needs further testimony. The use of ether in phthisis I’onns 
the subject of the third lecture, and both for the ingenuity of the 
idea, and for the apparent success of the method, this lecture deserves 
attention. The lecture on digitalis is intelligent, hut seems to us to 
'contain much that is questionable, and some thipgs which are less 
than questionable. At present we can only refer to the doctrine of 
“ over compensation” as being highly improbable to say the le^t of 
it. Lecture five contains an interesting and clever suggestion of a 
way of distinguishing the precise segment affected in cases of rupture 
of th^ aortic valves. It is snown that the distinction, if possible, 
is one. of great clinical importance. The remaining chapters deal 
with welLkoown subjects in an adequate way, but without any great 
novelty in facts or in the handling of- them. The interest which they 
have depends in great measure upon the importance of the cases upon 
which they are based. 

The fourth volume of these admirable Eeports^^ shows no falling 
off I indeed the series seems, if anything, to gain rather than to lose 
with advancing years. Dr. Browne is not only industrious and able 
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ftimself, but a cause of the same in otliers ; and there is probablr no 
asylum in existence where so high an aim is set before the staff and 
where so much is accomplished. 

The author of this essay,®* has taken up a subject which can yield 
in interest to none, and which has, perhaps, been too much neglected 
by sober and sane observers. Such men have probably felt, and felt 
justly, that dreams are so far unfitted for examination, as they 
arc removed from investigation. Self-questioning, even by the 
waking man, has seldom been fertile of anything but error and harm, 
and we have no divining rod to enable us to gauge the dreams of 
others. Hence the study of dreams must belong not to the earlier 
stages of psychology but to the later. Interesting “and ingenious 
as is Professor Strlimpeirs essay and tinctured as it is with genuine 
scientific colour, yet it fails to commend itself to the positive enquirer. 
The author’s system of thought is essentially metaphysical, and were 
we versed in metaphysical scholastics we might readily learn, no 
doubt, from his phraseology to which school he belongs. This we 
leave to wiser men than ourselves. Suffice it to say that he uses the 
term soul as a capacity independent of the body, and speaks of 
external stimuli in' the body playing upon it indirectly and culling 
forth its harmonies. It is not for us to deny that man has a soul ; 
we have t)nly to point out that the soul is a wholly unknown and un- 
knowable entity, and being such cannot be reasoned of, or used as a 
factor in reasoning. The student of dreams will do better to devote 
his time to Spencer or Bain, if he wishes to know what little can be 
known of a subject as yet so remote from the boundaries of organized 
inquiry. 

By the courtesy of the publisher we have receiv^?d the advance 
sheets of this essay,®* the author of *which is so well known by name 
at least, to English readers. Dr. Pettenkofer is known to have con- 
ducted some most curious and laborious researches into the origin and 
propagation of Cholera in Munich, and he is also^known to have 
arrived at certain conclusions asserting a direct connexion between 
the rise and fall of the ground water and the flucftiations of cholera 
epidemics. The same doctrine he also applies, with but little varia- 
tion, to the explanation of the rise and fall of typhoid fever. Dr. 
Pettenkofer is a man of intensely active mind and of much ori- 
ginality and acuteness ; he is moreover endowed with dialectical 
abilities of «o high an order as to make him a formidable champion 
of any opinions which be may happen to form. This being so, his 
researches and his arguments "thereon, if they have not settled the 
question of cholera infection, or even brought to light any factors in 
tlie process which are assuredly of universal or very general validity, 
have, nevertheless, done more to arouse attention and to stir up a 
vivid interest in the subject than those of any other writer. Whatever 
be the result of the adverse criticisms of Wolffeteiner, Parkes, Buchanan^ 
Chapman and others, yet we owe to Dr. Pettenkofer an incalculable 
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debt, and we have jbo thank Mn JBime for presenting some part of his 
work to US in an English translation. While however we yield to 
none in our admiration for Dr. Pettenkofer’s keen and vigorous spirit 
of inquiry, we must, at the same time, be permitted to say that 
we are by no means convinced as yet of the finality of his conclusions, 
nor even of their present probability. True for Munich they may 
be, in a greater or less measure, but they have certainly failed to 
explain the phenomena »)f the rise and fall of epidemics in other 
places. We have not space to enter into detail upon this question, 
we would therefore content ourselves with saying that whether 
Pettenkofer’s main hypothesis be true or false, there is much in his 
observations of 1;he movements of the air, in the soil and elsewhere, 
which is both true, new and important. 

We have only to remind our readers that this most useful and 
handy reissue of Henle’s Anatomical Atlas,®® is progressing satisfac- 
torily. The parts now issued are four, the first on the bones ; the 
second on the ligaments ; the third on the muscles ; and the fourth 
now before us, on the vascular system, sanguineous and lymphatic. 
The manageable size, the clearness and the beauty, and the compara- 
tive cheapness of this issue, make the edition a great boon to students 
in the dissecting-room. Other parts are in progress, and a translation 
into English is contemplated, but the amount of German is so small 
as scarcely, if at all, to interfere with the studies of those who are 
ignorant of that tongue. 

Professor Moos of Heidelberg has given an account of some careful 
observations upon the state of the Eustachian Tube®’^ during life, and 
of its minute anatomy. These observations are not only coarse and 
fine dissections, J)ut include sections of the tubes at various points 


made upon frozen parts with a cold saw. We find that we cannot iu 
our present space, give afiy useful summary of Moos* results ; but we 
must refer anatomists to the work itself, which is enriched by admira- 
ble drawings, and^s sold at a small price. 

Dr. J ulius Arnold made a series of minute investigations into the 
development of thS lens for Griife and Samisch^s Handbook of Oph- 
thalmology,®® In order to describe the anatomy 5? the lens, he rightly 
believed that a key to its minuter structure must be found in watch- 
ing the genesis of its tissue. He thus collected a mass of information. 


not upon the development of the lens only, but also of its capsule, of 
the ciliary zone, of the hyaloid membrane, of the cornea and sclerotic, 
of the choroid, the ciliary body and the iris, &c. His observations 
were made upon calves. The essay is well illustrated, and must be in 
the hands of all whose attention is specially directed to the minute 
anatomy of the eye. 

It is somewhat surprising to find that 150 closely printed 
p«^s can be written upon the human hair,*® but such is the case ; and 
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we are bound to saj that there is nothing in Dr. Otto Oesterlen’s 
treatise which could be spared. Moreover, as much attention is given 
to the medico'legal aspects of the matter, the treatise is one of mueU 
practical value. In the first section the biorphology, the coloration^ 
the length, strength and thickness, the hygroscopic conditions, and 
specific characters of hair are considered, and the varieties of hair in 
different persons, and in different parts of the same person, are de- 
scribed. Then come many valuable sections upon legal evidence, with 
illustrative cases ; questions of criminality, which^may depend in part 
upon the distinction between the hair of man and animals, and between 
the hair of one individual and another, and so forth ; or again, upon 
wliether a given hair had fallen out or been torn out ; upon the changes 
which hair may undergo after prolonged burial, &c. Finally it is sug- 
gested, if not asserted, that certain poisons, such as arsenic, may be 
found in the hair after prolonged administration. 
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F rancis chables Augustus albert emmanuel, 

more generally known as the Prince Consort of England,^ was 
a man of whom even Solon might allow that he was oX^itararosr 
amongst men. Born the younger son of a comparatively obscure 
duke, he married the Queen of a mighty nation. Possessing no bu- 
preroe ability, he was honoured by those whose abilities were supreme. 
Endowed with a love of art, which was disproportionate to his artistic 
capacities, he yet won the admiration of those whose names form 
epochs in art. He was provided with guides and friends who were 
wise, and he was wise enough to listen to them and to be guided by 
them. In a position difficult to maintain he won the respect of per- 
sons unlikely to yield him homage ; and his life was not barren of 
such things as are thought to make life estimable. He had children 
at his desire, and th^;*>ratcful nation, whose Queen he had espoused, 
made a substantial prwision for his babes. He died, England mourned 
for him ; and his biography has * been written by Mr. Theodore 
Martin. 

** Ovro£ €K€ipof,^Ti»v <rv iiymr, oXPios K€KK^<r0ai cWi.” 

The first volume of Mr^^artin’s biography brings the life of the 
Prince down to the year 184s8. There is much in it which will be 
read with interest, and it can truly be said that Mr. Martin has per- 
formed his task well. The Queen had placed at his disposal the am- 
plest materials for its accomplishment ; and he acknowledges with 

f *atitude the generous frankness’ ’""which lias facilitated bis labours. 

he royal penetralia are accordingly thrown open to the public eye ; 
iuhI no one who reads these pages will doubt the sincerity or simpU# 
city of the afiection which united the royal pair. The satisfaction 
which accompanies such certainty in the popular mind is curious, but 

^ Life of His Boyal Highness, the Prinoe Consort By ThoodorS 

Martin. VoL I. London : Smith, Elder h Co. 
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not inexplicable. A community of feeling with the high-born adds a 
dignity to plebeian virtue and generous feeling. It ennobles a bour- 
geoise passion, when those who experience it are conscious that the 
same feeling has thrilled illustrious hearts. Doubtless the Queen and 
Mr. Martin have intended to emphalize this fact. It is therefore 
pleasant to read that the Prince wrote to the Duchess of Kent, Nov. 
2l8t, 1839 : What you say about my poor little Bride sitting all alone 
in her room, silent and sad, has touched me to the heart. O that 1 
might liy to her side to cheer her.” Then again the Queen’s letters 
to her husband, and* about him, are to be found here, and are credit- 
able to her as a woman and a Queen. The great influence which 
Baron Stockmar had over the Prince is fully indicated. How far such 
influence was desirable is a question which need not be discussed now. 
The correspondence printed between the Prince and the Baron is laige 
and intimate. The Prince is sentimental, as a man may venture to 
be towards one to whom one’s bride has written : “ Albert won my 
heart, and all was settled between us this morning” (p. 40). And 
Stockmar is shrewd, far-seeing, and wise. To sum up the whole book, 
we may say that it is well written ; it is scarcely necessary to say 
so much, for it is written by Mr. Theodore Martin. It is written 
with enthusiasm. This remark is also unnecessary, for it is written 
by command of the Queen. But' what is its permanent value ? 
What, we would ask, is the permanent value of the innumerable 
“Albert memorials” throughout the breadth and length of the land ? 
There is scarcely a considerable town whose market-square does not 
contain the brazen effigy of a pawing steed, and the figure of the 
Prince Consort in well-balanced equestrian poise. We may be sure 
there will be no great library which does not also contain Mr. Mariin’s 
biography. And after all, what will the Bnglish people two hundred 
years h^nce think of the amiable German, who wrote a little music 
and drew a few pictures, and “ wore the white flower of a blameless 
life,” and had his biography written, “ with portraits and views,” by 
Mr. Theodore Martin, and was honoured with a splendid and barbaric 
mausoleum, and statues set up to awe a hundred towns, &c. ? They 

will think differently, we venture to say, f/Brn what the great 
majority of people think now. They will not ask very much 
for Mr. Martin’s biography of the Prince Consort of England. 
They will read with tempered enthusiasm “Leaves from a Journal,” 
and. they will take that just vievr of the Prince’s merit which we can 
only trust “ posterity” to take. 

Dr. Granville was a man who had seen many men and many 
nations, an4 his autobiography* is the record of an eventful life.^ He 
was born in 1783, his father was an Italian official, his mother an 
English lady. His family name was Bozzi, and he prided himself 
upon his descent from the aboriginal Italians. About the year 1800, 
he entered the University of Pavia, where he studied under Volta. 
His account of the earliest experiments which he witnessed is vividly 
told. 

* Autobiography of A. B. Granville, M.I)., F.R.S.*' Edited by Paufina B. 
Granville. 2volg. H. S. King 4 Co. 
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** I have had,” he says, p. 44, “ the good fortune of hearing Sir HiWWBhfy 
Davy, Gay-Lussac, Biot, Faraday, and Tyndall discourse on electricity ; 1 nay® 
witnessed the decomposition of the alkaline salts and oxides by the sw»e 

agermy hut how shall i describe the feeling which, in common witli 

my fellow students in the class of experimental philosophy at Pavia, we 
experienced on the day when the immortal Volta, in our presence, called into 
being this mighty power ?** 

Science however did not long detain the gay doctor. In a short 
time we find him in the position of seeondo amoroso ” in a Genoese 
company, with which he travelled through some parts of Italy. In 
1803 he visited the Ionian Isles, where he acquired the modern Greek 
language, and the title of physician to the English Embassy at Con- 
stantinople. Firom thence he visited Greece, and records his impres- 
sions, more than seventy years old, of Ossa, Olympus, and Athens. 
At Gallipoli he took the plague, from which he soon recovered, and 
settling at Stamboul acquired the Turkish language. Shortly after- 
wards we find him in Spain, where he adopted the maternal name of 
Granville, a name which •he ever afterwards bore. In 1807 he 
arrived in England and began the study of the English language. 
In tliis country he married and becatne acquainted with many cele- 
brities, varying so widely as Mr. Legli Kichmond, Blanco White, Sir 
Joseph Banks, and Madame de Stael. In 1814 Dr. Granville was 
in Italy again, and the same year he formed intimacies with Gay- 
Lussac and Baron Cuvier. Shortly after this he undertook the lec- 
tureship on chemistry in the medical school of St. George^s Hospital. 
It is, however, impossible to trace in detail the whole o( Dr. Gran- 
ville’s professional career in England. He was cosmopolitan both in 
his tastes and his acquaintances. The greatest names of the early 
part of this century were personally familiar to him. Mrs. Siddons, 
Sir Humphry Davy, Gerard, Cuvier, \ iscount Palmerston, Theodore 
Hook, Joseph Bonaparte, Miss Martineau, Sir John Bowring, are 
persons with whom Dr. Granville was acquainted, and of whom he 
speaks with genial gossipping frankness. Tiie latter part of his life 
was spent in Englan<^; it was occupied, as the greater portion of it 
had been, with questions of medical and social science. A previous 
residence in Russia brought him into close connexion with the 
Imperial family, and at the period of the Crimean War he wrote to 
Lord Palmerston, a medical opinion of the Emperor’s health, the 
receipt of which Lord Palmerston was contented merely to acknow- 
ledge. Dr. Granville died two years ago, and this very interesting 
biography has been edited by his youngest daughter. There was 
scarcely a country and scarcely a language of Europe with which Dr. 
Granville was not familiar. An Italian by birth, he was an Engliah- 
xn^an at heart ; he was profoundly versed in the science of mediciue, 
an accomplished man of the ^orld, and clearly an earnest benevolent 
nature. As an author he held a facile pen, and writes in a style 
which caiPries the reader through pleasant ways of talk and sunny 
narration. The book is altogether^ one of the most charming in- 
stances of autobiography we have lately seen. Dr* GranviUe is a 
modem Herodotus, who travelled much and made imtes, all of Wlueh 
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are worth reading. Moreover in reading them one learns to love the 
man who wrote them. We cordially commend the book. 

A Life of Bosmiet,* by the author of “ A Dominican Artist,’* and 
dedicated to Dr. Liddon, bears on titlepage sufficient evidence of 
the line of thought which may be expected in the work. But Bossuet’s 
life is well worth writing, and upon the whole the present volume 
is fairly well written. It is written, at l^ast, con amore^ and that is 
one point in its favour. The main outlines of the Bishop’s life are 
known, although no popular bio^aphy is to be found either in French 
or English. He was born at Dijon in 1627, received his early edu- 
cation in the Jesuits’ College at that place, and went from thence to 
Paris, where he came under the influence of Nicholas Cornet. Ho 
soon won a reputation as a preacher, especially of funeral sermons. In 
1668, he became Bishop of Condom. His funeral discourse upon 
Henriette d’Angleterre, Duchess of Orleans, who died in the flower 
of her age, was a remarkable eflbrt of oratory, and his sermon at the 
death of the great Conde is still regarded as a masterpiece in that 
species of eloquence. In habit and in creed* he was ascetic. His con- 
test with F^nelon is perhaps the most interesting event of his life to 
the historical student — much of this is touched upon in the present 
volume, and a separate volume will deal exclusively with the life of 
the Archbishop of Cambrai. The present work is, we need scarcely 
say, written from a Catholic point of view, but it would be unjust to 
deny the author a fair amount of literary ability and grace. Catholics, 
Boman or Anglican, will read the work with pleasure, and, it may be, 
profit ; for all other classes of readers it is dull and unsatisfactory ; 
the views are warped and perverted, the atmosphere is monastic, the 
prevailing tone is that of ascetic ecclesiasticism. Yet it is certainly 
the best life of the great French preacjier which we have in English. 

The name of Mrs. CUbert* will not probably awaken any distinct 
literary memory in the minds of most readers. She however belonged 
to a well-known* family, the Taylors of Ongar ; she was the sister of 
Sam. Taylor, and the present Autobiography passes over much of the 
ground occupied by the memoir of Jane Taylor, by her brother. Her 
grandfather, the first Isaac Taylor, was a brassfounder at Worcester. 
He entered the service of Josiah Jeflerys of London, and distinguished 
himself as an engraver of crests and devices. Eventually he became 
secretary to the Eoyal Incorporated Society of Artists of Great Bri- 
tain, from which sprang the Boyal Academy. The second Isaac, son 
of the first, was the father of the subject of the present biography. 
The family were Nonconformists, ahd were brought into contact with 
many of the more eminent Nonconformists, as, for instance, the 
Condors. In 1796 her father entered the ministry ; meanwhile the 
two sisters, Anne and Jane Taylor, paid their share of the family ex-^ 
penses by engraving. They were * certainly remarkably clever and in- 

^ **Bossudt, and his Contemporaries.** By the Author of **A Dominican 
Artist.** Bivingtons. 

^ “ Autobiography* of Ann Taylor and other Memorials of Mrs. Gilbert.’* 
Edited by Josiah Gilbert. H. S. King & Co. 
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tellectual girls, with their minds fully open to all the best literary 
impressions. As authoresses they started by writing for Mitoor^S 
Pocket Book,*’ in 1800, and subsequently they wrote much for that 
and other periodicals. In works for children they were eminently aue-*- 
cessful, receiving 20^. for the “ Rhymes for the Nursery,** a large sum 
for such work in those days. And here we may observe in passing, 
as the question of the authorship of the “ Buttemy’s Ball,** has lately 
been warmly discussed in the pages of I^otes artd Queries, that Mr. 
Gilbert unhesitatingly assigns it to “ Roscoe of Liverpool.** Indeed 
she was one of the imitators of that popular jeu d^esprU, and was 
fairly successful with her “ Wedding among the Flowei*s.’* About 
1801, the receipt of the French news was anxiously awaited, and there 
are some letters here which quaintly describe the panic which seized 
even so quiet a family as the Taylors. At Colchester, an immediate 
attack of the French was anticipated. 

“ Heath is commanded to take twenty-five thousand loaves of six pounds 
each every fourth day ; soldiery keep pouring in daily ; the cavalry horses have 
not had their saddles off for several nights; the butter market is being walled 
up round ; and General Craig is up early and late, indefatigable in his pre- 
parations.*’ 

In 1807 old Mr. Isaac Taylor died. He had taken an active part 
in Wilkes’s election, and lost more than 1000?. in doing so. He had 
still sufficient money left to add materially to the comfort of Mrs. 
Gilbert’s family. The autobiography breaks off shortly after this 
period, but other memorials are supplied by the editor. The estimate of 
Mrs. Gilbert’s literary ability (ch. vi.), though partial, is a fair one, and 
does no more than justice to the grace and tenderness of some of her 
poems for children. Unquestionably, however, the book is too long* A 
vast portion of the second volume consists of family letters and family 
details which will not take the general reader. The Taylors aro 
specimens of the best class of devout Nonconformists ; but, even thus, 
it is a mistake to publish at great length private letters, immature 
verses, domestic diaries, and interminable details of retired life.' One 
volume would have contained all, perhaps ^nore than all, that we eare 
to know about the amiable and affectionate lady whose name the book 
bears. 

Our next biography suffers from another fault — ^it is too brief. The 
life of David Strauss,* a life so noble and pure that its memory is dear 
to every lover of truth, may well be recorded at greater length than 
that of the short book before us. But- the present volume is yet 
precious. It consists chiefly of personal recolleetions, and is based 
upon some /ew published notices.^ We catch glimpses of the great, 
grand figure of the earnest Swabian who wrote the Life of Jetus.** 
Of that work we do not care to speak critically now* oar minds 
it is based altogether upon a wrong theory. That is, liowever, im- 
material to our estimate of the thinker who wrote it. To us it seems 


* “ David Friedrich Strauss, in h»8 Life and Writings.” By E. Anthe* 

rised Translation. .London : Smith, Elder A Co. 
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more thaij probable that the ^largement of our knowledge will make 
the Straugsian theor;^ less likely of acceptance than it is at present ; 
but nothing can diminish the glory of the bold writer who pitilessly 
analysed his subject with scientific coldness/* and whose love of truth 
cost him the loss of position, family affection, and all that was dear 
to a nature so truly tender' as was his. But when once his hand was 
laid to the plough, it was impossible for him to look back. Fearlessly 
into that which seethed darkness he ventured forth, and found solace 
in the great panacea, honest, truth-seeking work. Indeed, he needed 
a solace; for in 1839 he lost her whom he loved most — his mother. 
At Stuttgart, during this period, his life was exceedingly simple. The 
result of his retirement was the ‘‘ Doctrine of Faith,” which appeared 
in 1841. In 1842 he married Agnese Schebest, a highly-gifted lady, 
but one who was not calculated to make him happy ; and after a 
union of five years, they were separated by mutual agreement. Two 
children remained to him, whose mental development became a source 
of increasing joy. In 1849 he resided at Munich, delighting in the 
art treasures there accessible, and in 1854 he settled at Heidelberg. 
Here he wrote the “ Life of Ulrich von Hiitten,** of which we shidl 
presently .speak. In 1862 appeared his work on Hermann Samuel 
Eeimarus, his most remarkable predecessor in the eighteenth century, 
wherein he gives a highly instructive account of that work of Eeimarus 
(still unpublished as a whole) which Lessing took from the Wolfen- 
biittel fragments. A brief estimate of Strauss’s coutroversiaf treatises, 
and his political views, leads up in the biography before us to his last 
great work, The Old and New Faith: a Confe.ssiDn.” How much 
that book disturbed minds in England we know well. There is some- 
thing lion-like in the language with which he dedicated it to an old 
friend of bis youth : — 

Yixi et quern cursum dederat fortuna, peregi. Quod injunctam mihi a 
numiae erat ut profiterer neque honnues celarem, professus sum : sermonem 
quasi meum a primo jam usque ad ultimum verbam recitavi. Non ultra dices, 
quando moriar, debitorem me tequalium aut nostralium esse moriturum. Quas 
habebam, cum eis communicairi ; libelius hio quidquid supererat oontinet.” 

In six months six large editions of thia work appeared, to wWch a 
seventh has now been added, a success without parallel in the history 
of German theological literature. He w^ not long to enjoy the 
renown which this “ Confession” brought him. In 1873 the malady 
of which he was to die made its appearance. It grew rapidly, and 
deprived hindf of physical peace and rest ; it could not oonquer his 
moral strength and groatness. A few weeks befo^ he died he wrote 
some exquimte lines, in which he obmpared his fmlin^ iillie to an ex- 
piring light and a fading sound.,. We have not the origin^ before us, 
and the triu^lation does not do them even approximate justice"; so 
we shall not quote them. He died one day in February of last year, 
in Ms son’s arms. He was buried with no ecelesisBtioal ceremonidi, 
but aimdst the tears of all who had known him. There was no 
toUing^f bells to tell that he had passed ; but, at hi» own request, 
the hems of the poor were gladden^ by the distribution of alms in 
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bb name. We said above that this biography was too brief* Indeed, 
we might well linger over the records of the life of Strauss, but our 
eom[»laiat shall be withdrawn. The book is an admirable specimen of 
biographical art. It has reticence and dignity. It is free from the 
gossip which characterizes commonplace lives, and the morbid details 
which are retailed of commonplace deaths. It is a worthy memorial 
of a simple life. It stands apart, like the Aotobiograptiy of^ John 
Stuart Mill, from other works of a similar kind, by its solemnity and 
earnestness. The translation is good, except in the case of the verses, 
of which a few are given. But short as the volume is, the portrait of 
Strauss stands out with a clearness which a larger book in feebler 
hands would fail to give. Other portraits may furnish fuller traits ; 
they will not supei*sede the bold and loving limning of Eduard Zeller. 

Mrs. Sturge is quite right in believing that Strauss’s “ Life of Ulrich 
von Hiitten,*** a name frequently mentioned in connexion with the 
Keformation, is a valuable contribution to the history of the period 
with which it deals. The work appeared first in the autumn of 1867, 
and a second edition in 1871. It is this second edition which Mrs* 
Sturge has translated. In choosing Hlitten as the subject of literary 
work, Strauss obose well. He chose it as a consolation for himself, in a 
season of despondency and reaction, the reaction which followed the 
miscarriage of popular hopes ih Germany after 184f8. The work is 
based upon the comprehensive and accurate study of all trustworthy 
sources, and traces the development, career, and fate of the man. In 
his preface to the second edition, Strauss tells the story of the origin 
of the book. “I cried,” he s^^ys, ‘'is there no Hiitten herep And 
because there was none among the living, I undertook to revive the 
image of the dead, and to place it before the eyes of the German 
people.” With regard to the. book itself, it was not without effect. 
It contains a full account of the vigorous part which Yon HUtten 
(the translator always calls him Hutten) took in the Ileformation, and 
of bis connexion with Molanchthon, Luther, and Erasmus, and it is 
deeply tinged with the colour under which Strauss regarded all theo- 
logical questions. Hutten attracted Strauss |>y his indomitable desire 
for fri^ Imman development, by his gallant and valiant natore ; and it 
was this which made him single out Hutten as the great hero of the 
Reformation. He could never bring himself to write a biography of 
Luther, which, by the desire of Gervinus, he had intended to sucoeed 
the present work. Mrs. ^turge’s translation has abridged even the 
abridged s^ond edition of the pripnal biography, but she has been 
successful in retaining everything of imporfrace^, and in preserving the 
picturesque character of aarntive. 

The biography of Dr. BowIsm WilUams,’^ chiefly known as one of 
the Oxford essayists and reviewer^ exhiUts the difficulties which 
surround a cleigymaa of the Established Church who attempts to win 


• Ulrich von HUtten.’* By D. F. SUaw. Trendited by Mrs. Biaiga, 

lUntdoa ; Baldy Brotheni A Ck>. ' 

r Life and Letters of Howland Wffiiaitts, D.D.’’ BdiM by his Wik 
HeniyS King & Co. 2vola. 
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for himself liberty in the direction of free thought. If the present 
volume, written by loving and capable handa, dw^ with too fjersonal 
affeotioii upon the character of it^aubiect, the sin wJH be forpven by 
the reader., Whilst an llBstablkhed Gknrch exlats, it is, impossible to 
exaggerate the iinport^h^e ^f its containing within its limits honest, 
truth-seeking m#n like Dr. W^illiams. mitigate sectarian narrow- 
ness, they nut bigotry into the sk^e, and, pestfeaps, better than ail, 
they prepare the way^for a happier time, v^ider^ vie^s, and e freer, 
fresher atmosphere, which shoiil simulate in, later days amongst minds 
equally devout, . The life^ of the rector of ifripadchalk was not an 
eventful l^fe. He was hOrn tbesontjf a* Welsh, olergynian, and was 
educated, at Eton and Efihg’s College, Canibridge, tn these places he 
won a respectable reputation as a scholar and man, of letters. In 1850 
he returned to Wales as PiMpcipal of Lampeter CbHege. He found the 
CollegafUt a low ebb both of leaguing and popularity, apd devoted him- 
self to the hard task of raising it in efficiency. In this he more than 
succeeded, ‘ His personal influence was great, his lectures were marked 
by a generosity of judgment and a freedom from prqudice which 
attracted immensely the Weldh students, who were accustomed to the 
naiTOwness of evangelical fervour,; Many of his students in the present 
biogrsLphy bear grateful testimony to the suggestive nature of his 
intercourse with |hem.* In February; 1860, appeared the “ Essays and 
Reviews-** ^The h^stoVy of that really unimportant volume is now well 
known. Unfortufoately for Dr. W^jlliams, it caused him much trouble 
and persecution. One of the earliest articles which directed attention 
to the Essays, was, Mrs. Williams says^ a paper in this Beview^ entitled 
Neo-Christianity.** Mrs. Williams adds » 

injurious perversion! of the Essays, its bitter sarcasm, and its un- 
seemly tode of jubilation at what it assumed to he the scepticism of their 
authors, this article contributed to fan the smouldering fire to a great 
flame.” * 

Mrs. Williams continues : — i 

It enlarged much on the negative tendencies of the book, insinuated that 
the necessary logical dedfictioiis from admissions made by the writers would 
not allow of their stopping where they did, welcomed the|p as friends, Le,, in 
other words, claimed them as atheists, but found fault with their timidity in 
not having gone still further, and declared themse|ire^infidel.8 at once.” 

Wliether the Westminster was unfair, sarcastic or jubilant, we need 
not stopl^) discqss withers. Williams, ^he revieweif^ and essayists 
maintained a dignified silence, li^jhis private journal of Feb. 19, 1861, 
Rowland Williams made the following ei^try : — 

Essays &nd Bevfews” are now lighting a candle. Lord God of Lai^mer 
and Whgt ^ause this light nevtr more to be quenched in Eoglaml and 
Wales,** 

There is something especially touohing’^^in Rowland Williamses 
affection for bis native country^ Wales was always near his heart, 
and in all his work, and in all his trouble he npver forgot her, The 
difficulties which followed the publication of ♦♦’Essays and Reviews,’* 
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gnathered round him thick and fast. The trials which he exp^nenced 
were much mitigated by the sympathy of friends, such as EwaW i||id 
bis pupils of Lampeter. 'When the appeal to the Privy Council 
suited in a reversal of the judgment against Essays andBeviews, be 
received the news with excessive thankfulness, and henceforth de« 
voted himself 4o the duties of a parish priest at Broadch^lk. So 
died in 1870, and the deep grief of his own people was indescribabte* 
“ Wo never heard such sermons,** they said, and we never shairagain/* 
The book is interesting to those who wish to follow the history of 
thought in the English Church. It has the pardonable fault of bio* 
graphies written by relatives — it is somewhat too much of a family I’e- 
cord. From a literdry point of view it is reputable, and gives upon the 
whole a fair portrait of a man whose name may be placed high 
amongst the champions of truth and freedom. 

Mrs. Batler*s pleasantly written memoir of her father has reached 
a second edition." It is a work worthy a wide circulation, both as a 
history of the progress which has been made in the science of agri- 
culture, and also as giving the picture of a brave and honest English 
gentleman, by whose moral and professional influence the Border country 
was especially benefited. The value of the first edition was so clearly 
recognised in Italy that it has been translated into Italian by Signor 
Miughetti, Prime Minister of ltal 3 ^ Perhaps the portion which deals 
with the passing of the Eeform llill of 1832 is the most interesting, 
but the whole memoir is good, both from a literary and a historical 
point of view. 

Mr. Hudson*s Life of John Holland is a good specimen of bad bio- 
graphy.® In the first place there has been no sufiicient call for a long 
biography, extending to GOO pages, of J^hn Holland. Mr. Holland 
was the friend of Mr. J. Montgomery, and his claims to permanent 
attention rest, so far as Mr. Hudson sets them forth, upon a small 
basis. Mr. Hudson is, we learn from his preface, an itinerant Wesley au 
Methodist, and the task of his writing this book has been both “ heavy 
and protracted.** It woul& have been better for Mr, Hudson, and also 
for his i^eaders, if he had both lightened and shortened his labours. 
He has thrown together without much order or ability a heavy’* 
mass of details, without interest and without significance. He has 
raked up from defunct provincial newspapers every poem with which 
Mr, Holland supplied^ them ; he remorselessly and monotonously 
dilates upon the cireumstanfes wbieh led to it, and he often prints the 
poem in full, having dogged Mr. Holland through life, and de- 

scribed him in death, he has still rote for a few concluding remarks, 
of which the following are spdcimemT't— « 

** Mr, Holliind had hot an exact ao^uakiianee with any other language iliau 
Us own, but his vocabulary has, it it believed, more than an averaf^ hotnpre** 
henslveness,** **He composed'^ sermons which have been delivered^ frovd 

*r- . 

* Memoir of John Gfrey V Bihrtoo,’* By hisdaaghto?, Josephine Batlirr 
Brpssd Bdlfion. H. B. King 4t Qo. 

^ Life of John Holland.*’ By W. Hndeou. London; IioUgiuailVi 
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pulpits of the Clmitsli of England/* ** His contributions to the newspapers 
on nialters of local interest were numerous and extensive.** 

And Mr. -Hudson actually adds : — 

His poems arc probably equal in extent to the Whole of Shakspeare*s 
works; his letters were more numerous and comprehensive than tliose of 
Cowper.*’ “ Mr. Holland’s usual place of worship was the Wesleyan chapel in 
Carver Street, where he attended the morning service with great regularity.” 

We baxo said enough to show the character of Mr. Hudson’s work; 
we will conclude by adopting his own style. Mr. Hudson’s book is 
probably equal in extent to the whole of the works of Herodotus and 
Thucydides together, it is written with a circumstantial dulness and 
a prolixity which are as unprovoked as they are pitiless. 

Mr. Yeatman has some newly invented theories of the origin of 
English ]aw.^° His views he tells us are* wholly at variance with 
those of any of our lawyers, whether of the past or the present time, 
and he has been compelled to travel out of the region of law in which 
he was more versed, and to “ dabble” in that of history. And very 
curious in some points the dabbling of Mr. Yeatman has been. He 
has a horror of everything German, When he comes to discuss the 
question of the Teutonic origin of the English people, the English 
language, or English customs, he works himself up into a frenzy of 
indignation. Some reviewer said of a former work by Mr. Yeatman, 
that his language was “ lively and vigorous.” This we learn from a 
flyleaf in the present volume, and we are at one with the earlier 
reviewer. The following language is, we venture to think, especially 
lively. In speaking of the early English, Mr. Yeatman says 
(p. 58) 

** Every foreign word which the early German savages abuse! and brutalized, 
and which we obtained directly from Rome, or Rome from us, has been 
claimed [by the Germans] as genuine ; and even when it is pure Celtic, it 
has been labelled Teutonic, for the benefit of our innocent universities.” 

And this (page 60) ; — 

To Germans is still confided the task of teaching our youth the science of 
comparative philology, a science which is yet in its infancy, an infancy of poor 
promise, since the unhappy offspring is tortured like a Chinese mandarin. lU 
poor feet are boxed up in impossible bottines, whilst, far worse, the head is 
squared to the dwarfed intellectual theories of the Germans.” 

And how vigorous is the following ; — 

One is disgusted with the impertinence of the comparisons drawn between 
our universities ahd those of the Continent— comparisons, of course, greatly 
in favour of German institiiiions. . . . What is wsmted in addition to the 
present routine [of the English universities] is a chair for the study of British 
literature, laws, and language, including a proper attention to all the Celtic 
dialects, the English, Welsn, Gaelic, Erse, ana Manx, as well as the study of 
the ancient Galhc, the Breton, &c. The idea of studying the Teutonic or the 
In^an languages is as absurd as if a eliair were to be created fox the study oC* 
the Hugo of the Christy Minstrels” (p. 65). 
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Mr. Yealman’g theories are no less lively and Tigorons than his 
lan^age. He says (p. 63) : — It is questionable whether Sansorit 
or Latin were ever spoken languages/* German blood, he declares, 
is infinitely inferior to English or Danish* “ From whence comes it 
none can tell. We only know that it was execrated as something 
vile and horrible by the aristocracy , of the old world, and it is an 
undoubted fact that every atom of literary remains which the 
Germans claim to possess, is annexed from their neighbours the 
Danes** (p. 232). It would be absurd to argue with Mr, Yeatman : 

“ the mention of Old High German would be perilous ; to refer to the 
great writers in Middle High German, to Wolfram von Eschenbaoh, 
Gottfried von Strassburg, Walther von der Vogel weide would be 
fatal. We shall therefore only add for the information of those who 
are pleased witli Mr. Yeatman’s “ vigorous and lively style,’* and admire 
his dabblings ” in history, that there is much more of the same 
kind to follow, and that he has a big book on the history of Common 
Law in the press, which may be obtained for the price of two guineas, 
bound in cloth. 

Mr. Trotter’s History of India, is creditable alike to the author 
and the Society under whose auspices it has been published. It is 
popular, full, and complete, and the style in which it is written makes 
it the best handbook for the student which has come before us. Both 
in arrangement and in scholarly treatment it resembles the historical 
handbooks which have been issued under the editorship of Dr. W. 
Smith, and will bear comparison with the best of them. It is divided 
into six books, corresponding to the great epochs of Indian history, 
and brings the narrative down to the latest period. It is a history to 
which the highest praise may be awarded — namely, that of having 
adequately accomplished its design. 

Mr. Barton’s little work on Bengal^ is a well written account of 
an important portion of our Indian empire. It gives a very full 
account of the physical peculiarities, the products, and traditions of 
the district, and deals at some length with the characteristics and 
religious beliefs of the natives. It is in every way eminently read- 
able, and the chapter upon the effects of British rule is judicial and 
significant. The progress of education in the Presidency seems, upon 
the whole, to be estimated favourably, though there is still much to 
be desired. The progress of female education is backward, owing, 
it appears, to the old superstitious notion that a girl taught to read 
and write soon becomes a widow. The poverty of the people is also 
a hindrance, which ia^ course of time it is to be hoped will be 
removed. 

Sir* George Lawrence’s Eeminkcenees” of forty-three years’ service 

** History of India.” By L. J. Trotter. Published under the direction of 
ibo fiodety for Promoting Ckristian Knowledge. 

^ ^*;^ngal.*’ By J. A. G. Barton. Edhibargb and liondon : W. Blackwood 
and Sons. 
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in India forms a work of sad but profound interest. Cabal 

disasters and the mutinies in Bajpootana lose little of their horror, 
though now looked back upon through a distance. The present book 
has been compiled by the editor from Sir George’s letters and diaries, 
and forms a vivid history of the distressing period to which it refers. 
Sir George had full opportunity of being acquainted with the views 
and policy of his friend and chief, and the description of the murder 
of Sir W. Macnaughten and the treachery of Mahomed Akbar is 
feelingly given (p. 124). Subsequently, Sir George was sent as a 
hostage to the Affghans, and attended many of their deliberations. 
His narrative of these events and of the misery which the war in- 
flicted upon our soldiers is heartrending. In 1846 General Lawrence 
held the chief political authority at Peshawur, and by his tact and 
energy kept to their allegiance a whole company of Sikh troops. 
When they mutinied and he was made a prisoner, they still trusted 
him, and communicated through him with the British Government. 
The remaining portion of the diaries relates to the rebellion at Eaj- 
pootana. Through all the sickeniifg details of war and misery which 
we find in tliis record, one thing above all else shines forth — that 
lofty grandeur of indomitable integrity, which wo have learnt to 
associate with the name of the Indian Lawrences. This, if nothing 
else, should recommend the small book to the general reader. 

The fact that Pr. Lang’s History of New South Wales'* has reached 
a fourth edition, is in itself some testimony to the value of the work. 
The first volume, which contains an admirable map of the country, 
gives a chronological sketch of the colony under the successive 
governors from Governor Phillip to Governor Young. The second 
volume deals with the physical, social, and agricultural characteristics 
of New South Wales. The book is certainly valuable, not only for 
those who may have to deal politically with the government of the 
country, but for all intending emigrants. Scarcely anywhere else 
could they find so much information of all kinds relating to the colony 
compendiously arranged. The self-complacent garrulity with 'which 
the author writes is not offensive in an old man. Other literary 
peculiarities of Pr. Lang are equally amusing and harmless ; as, for 
''instance, his carious use of italics. One debt of gratitude to him, 
however, no reader of these volumes will repudiate — namely, that 
which it due to him for having reprinted the lines by Mr. Lynd ad- 
dressed to the party proceeding on the track of Pr. £eichhardt. We 
are glad of this (Opportunity of drawing attention to them, for they 
are worthy of being included in any English elegiac anthology. 

Mr. Lindsay'* has attempted a great task" in essaying to write the 
history of Merchant Shipping ; but we may say that as far as the first 
two , volumes (which alone have yet appeared) are edneerned, it is a 
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ftucoessful essay. Mr. Lindsay begins very far back, indeed, so fkr 
back as Noah’s Ark, the difficulty connected with which he does not 
attempt to evade. Ho points out that this great ship is describ^ 
in Scripture as having been three hundred cubits in length, fifty in 
breadth, and thirty in height or depth— dinaensions corresponding 
very nearly with those of the most improved models of the sailing 
vessels of the present day.” He estimates her registered tonnage at 
15,000 tons. He does not, however, dwell much upon this aucipnt 
vessel, which he suspects to have been “simply a raft of stupendous 
size, bearing on it a structure of the above dimensions,” but passes on 
to a later period, where our information is more tecjinical. His first 
volume brings the history of the mercantile marine down to 1500, 
We must especially mention the great light which the author throws 
upon the vexed question of the working of the ancient triremes, and we 
commend to classical scholars still in doubt the ninth chapter of the 
first volume which deals with the subject. The second volume brings 
the history down to the modern period, and is appropriately illustrated 
with a large plan of the Liverpool and Birkenhead Bocks. 

Mr. Sampson’s History of Advertising^® is one of the most amusing 
books which have been issued b}” Messrs. Chatto and Windus. The 
author in a modest preface deprecates the reviewer’s critical judgment. 
Such judgment could not be unfavourable. With evident labour in a 
comparatively unworked field Mr. Sampson has compiled an excellent 
histoiy^ of the various forms which the great art of advertising has 
assumed. The first delusion which Mr. . Sampson dispels, is the notion 
that the art is a modern one. Here are to be found the Pompeian in- 
scriptions Villa hona, henegue edificata — a good and well-built house 
lor sale. Here too are the advertisements of John Houghton, P.R.8., the 
father of modern advertisers, who in 1692 issued such notices as 

If any young man that plays well on the violin, and writes a good hand 
desires a clerkship, I can help him to 20/. a year. 

“If I can meet with a sober man that has a counter-tenor voice, I can 
help him to a place worth 30/. the year or more. 

** I want a genteel footman, that can play on the violin, to wait on a person 
of honour.” 

Not only the history of advertisibg but the curiosities dre duly 
recorded. Cryptographs are made plain, swindles and hoaxes are set 
forth, quacks and impostors are exposed. A large collection of Ame- 
rican and Ooionial extravagances brings the book to a conclusion* 

We |)as8 on to the Germa^books which have reached us this quarter. 
Herr Wacbsmuth’s” account of the City of Athens is a critical and 
exhaustive research into the ancient topography of that place. All 
the passages in classic writers containing topographical references to 
the various localities of the city are brought together, and by the aid 
of modern research a clear picture of the ancient sitc^is, so far as pos- 

w A Histoiy of Advertiaiag, from the Earliest Timss.” By Henty Samp* 

sea. Chatto and Windus. , « ^ « 
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sible, worked out. The book has at present gone no further than the 
first volume, which is to be followed by a aecond containing an index. 
Without this the first volume is both awkward and difficult to refer 
to. It contains more than 700 closely printed pages and innumerable 
references. 

Dr. Brandes’s'® short treatise on Ancient Oriental History deals with 
the Assyrian canon of roj^al names, and with the chronology of the 
double line of Hebrew Kings. With regard to the Kings of J udah. 
Dr. Brandes thinks that he has definitely established their dates, and 
in the line of the Kings of Israel, he thinks that the chronology is 
likewise ^ established to the time when Menahem ascended the throne. 
The third paper endeavours to set Egyptian dates upon a cor- 
recter basis. In his preface Br. Brandes says : “ I have, not the honour 
of being either .Egyptologist or Assyrologist. I am a historian, and 
for historians my essays are designed.” 

One of the most interesting German works we have received is Dr. 
Otto Henne Am-Ehyn’s German popular traditions.” It is an attempt 
to group together such stories as spring from the superstitious beliefs 
of the various Teutonic races, and^to classify them. More than a 
thousand local traditions, ^ome little known, are grouped under their 
respective heads. Thus popular stories about animals are brought 
together from various parts of Germany, and referred to the “ Animal 
Saga,” with which they clearly have connexion. Stories of elves, 
dwarfs, giants, and fairies become intelligible when the legeiids of 
various districts are classified according to their subject ; the threads 
are ravelled into a cord, whose significance may become important to 
historians. To take one inst|mce. Near Brecknock, in South Wales, 
there is a large lake known as Llyn Llangors. Local tradition has 
long declared^ that under this lake lies a drowned city. The boatman 
on clear evenings sees far down the gleaming spires of churches and 
the shining roofs of houses. U pon occasions, too, he hears the vesper 
bell. Amongst the stories which Herr Rbyn has collected is one 
reference to this lake. How that a Welsh peasant saw often upon its 
banks graceful ladies, who danced till midnight, and then plunged 
beneath the waves. How three times he rushed towards them and 
h^rd them say : “ Had he done this he would have faken one of us.” 
How he did take one of them tiud led her home'^as his bride, and how 
she made him a faithful and obedient wife, until when he treated her 
witt hwshness, sl^e too returned to her home in the lake of Llangors. 
So &r we are in the land of legend. B|P the curious thing is that 
within the last few years numerous traces have been found of a large 
lake city in Llangors Lake, showing clearl}’* that it has certainly been 
the site of one of those lake towns whose ruins have been so fruit- 
fully investigated in Switzerland and elsewhere. Unfortunately the 
author of this work is dead. For years he had devoted himself to 
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the collection of legends and traditions, to assist in the iuterpretation 
ol popular superstitions. The present volume is a worthy memorial of 
his industry, and will be of supreme assistance to those who pursue the 
subject in the future. 

L)r. Doetsch^s^*^ Monograph on Juvenal, as the Censor tnoruni m 
his time, endeavours to show how closely the moral condition of Juve- 
nal*s age was bound up with the political events of the time, FrolU 
the scattered hints in the works of the satirist, and such others as 
were at a hand, the author has endeavoured to depict clearly and as 
a whole the chief traits ol that degraded period. Dr. Doetsch has dis- 
missed the question of the genuineness of any of the satires, and has 
based his conclusions upon premises drawn Irom the sixteen satires 
attributed to J uvenal. , , 

Dr. Wittstock’s “ Lexicon, or “ Treasury’* of the biographies ot 
seU-instructed men may form a useful and practical incitement to 
industi'y amongst German students desirous ot improving themselves. 
Tha first number, which gets as far as the letter B, includes a groat 
number of sketclics of the lives of men who were born in an obscure 
position, and who yet by tbeir own exertions attained to wealth or 
fame. Amongst them wo find our classical friends Jiisclnnos and 
JEsop, Christian Andersen, and Audubon. The stories are told con- 
cisely, and are accompanied with moral observations and hortatory pre- 
cepts, which cannot but prove useful to the lagging student. In 
otlior respects the book is 1‘airly good reading. 

Herr Virchow/’' in one of the brief tracts belonging to the senes ot 
Popular Scientific Tracts, deals with the question ot the onpnal 
population of Europe. This population he assigns to the Stone 
period, and he seems likewise inclined to ascribe to them a date not 
less than three thousand years before historical times. 

In the brief space remaining at our disposal, it is impossible lor us 
io deal worthily with the valuable "work on ancient Latin, which 
Mr. Wordsi^rth has recently published. In the humility ot the pic- 
face and the learning of the copious notes, the true scholar is equally 
visible. The first portion of the book consists of an exhaustive gram- 
matical introduction to early Latin. This is followed by fragments and 
inscriptions ; but the greatest value of the book is in the notes that oc- 
cupy many closely printed pages* Mr. Wordsworth was, as his mention 
of the late professor implies, one of that band of younger scholars who 
gathered round Professor Conington. The composition ot the present 
book has been saddened remembrance of his great iosap ^ 

those wlio loved Professoi^IPningtori have come the best recent works 
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on Latin scholarship in the University of Oxford, and Mr. Words- 
worth’s “ Fragments” is a good specimen, perhaps the best, of that 
real Latin scholarship which the late professor not only possessed, but 
was able to communicate Co others. 

Mr. Crawley, the translator of Thucydides,®* devotes his preface, 
somewhat fatuously, to the thesis that, in spite of Mr. Cobden, Thu- 
cydides is really worth more than a file of the Times newspaper. If 
we take this for granted, and proceed to Mr. Crawley’s translation 
itself, we shall fail to see any superlative excellence in his rendering. 
It is better printed it is true than Dale’s in the Bohn series, and 
for those who wish a luxuriously edited translation it is preferable. 
But upon the whole, for those who could not read the original, Dale’s 
was adequate. Some time ago Mr. Crawley published a translation of 
the first book. Nobody, he says, took the least notice of his labours, 
he had not even the satisfaction of hearing them abused. Undeterred 
by this neglect, he has concluded his self-imposed task. We will not 
abuse his later labours. On the contrary, Mr. Crawley’s English runs 
well, and we have read some of the speeches with admiration. We think 
that perhaps his translation may prove a competitor with Dale’s for 
public favour. It certainly looks better upon a bookshelf, and is a 
patient, scffelarly work. 

We need only notice Herr Seyerlens’ French course®^ for German 
students, as it has already reached an eleventh edition. It is based 
upon the same principles as are the similar works of Dr. Ahn, and has 
the advantage of being both cheap and complete. 

The three latest volumes, published by the ajuthority of the Lords 
of the Treasury, under the direction of the Master of the Bolls, are 
named below ®® ®®. The most interesting is perhaps that by Mr. Stubbs, 
who has given several versions of the life and ridiculous miracles of 
St. Dunstan. Whether from such material as he has amassed a 
true life of the saint can be elaborated, seems to us uncertain ; the 
material, as it stands, is a congeries of superstition ai^ absurdity, 
pitiable enough to draw tears from an angel’s starry* eyes. The three 
chronicles are of course well edited. 
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T^OT profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for edifidation, for build* ' 
jog up or elevating in any shape I The sick heart will fiiid 
no healing here, the darkly struggling heart no guidance, the heroic 
that is in all men, no divine awakenment.*’ Thus wrote Carlyle of 
the Waverley Novels. What Carlyle wopld say to our present novels 
we will not undertake to say. To even review them is a difficult 
matter, for as the ancient philosopher observed, it is no easy thing to 
stick soft cheese on a hook. Their dulness is their security. ^ One 
novel, however, has at all events 4...arked the past year. “ Far from 
the Madding Crowd”^ stands to all contemporary novels precisely as 
“Adam Bede” did to all other novels some sixteen years ago. In 
fact, when the first chapters of Mr, Hardy’s story appeared in tho 
Cornldll Magazine many good judges, pronounced it to be a work of 
George Eliot’s. Nor was their critical sagacity so very far wide of tho 
mark. Mr. Hardy has not reached the splendid heights which Gcorge 
Eliot has attained, nor sounded her spiritual depths, but h^ nevv work 
will certainly in many other respects bear favourable compKlRson with 
“ Adam Bede.” And there are many obvious points of comparison. 
George Eliot in that story dealt with the farming class in the North 
Midlandshire Counties. Mr. Hardy has taken his characters from the 
same class in the Western Counties. There is no iipitation on Mr. 
Hardy’s part, hut if we may use the word in no invidious sense, a 
challenge. George Eliot has introduced into her story a number of 
rustic scenes, notably a harvest home. Mr. Haifly has replied also 
with a number of rustic scenes, but most prominently with a sheep- 
shearing supper. George Eliot has made one of her chief characters a 
young squire, an officer in the militia. Mr. Hardy also has introduced 
a soldier, but ho has in this instance avoided George Eliot’s failure. 
George Eliot’s Arthur Donnithorne is a simple impossibility. No 
man in his position could have acted in the way in which he behaved 
to Hetty after seducing her. Sergeant troy’s conduct to Fanny 
Robin is at least consistent with his character and bearing. Arthur 
Donnithorne, on the other hand, is represented as not only a man of 
high social position in his county, but a gentleman in feeling, yet ho 
acts like a cur. Men in the army are not very squeamish about seduc- 
tion, but Arthur Donnithoyup would have been scouted by his°brothen 
officers for his base deserfflma of Hetty. Mr. Hardy at least has 
steered clear of this mistake. Sergeant Trpy is simply what he is 
represented He has no higher morals than most privates in the 
wmy. His character is fairly revealed to us on his first introduction 
in the fir wood with Bathsheba. We are more fully introduced to 
him afterwards, especially in the drunken orgie in the barn. His sub* 
sequent behaviour is all in keeping. ' In one other respect, too, Mr. 
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Hardy has shown better judgment than George Eliot* In both storiee 
there is a reprieve-scene. Every one remember the melodramatic 
scene in ‘‘Adam Bede^’ of Arthur Bonnithome arriving at the last 
moment waving a reprieve in his hand. Mr. Hardy has not fallen into 
this absurdity. But the fault of “ Far from the Madding Crowd” ia 
undoubtedly its sensationalism. We are not so well acquainted with 
Mr. Hardy’s previous writings as to entitle us to speak with perfect 
confidence, but as far as we can remember they were distinguished for 
their pastoral tone and idyllic simplicity rather than for violent sensa- 
tionalism. At all events sensationalism was a secondaiy element. 
But in “ Far from the Madding Crowd” sensationalism is*all in all. If 
we analyse the story we shall find that it is nothing else but sensa- 
tionalism, which, in the hands of a less skilful writer than Mr. Hardy, 
would simply sink the story to the level of one of Miss Braddon’s 
earlier performances. Take the career of Gabriel Oak, who is the 
least sensational of the chief characters. He loses the whole of his 
property in a sensation scene of two or three hundred sheep being 
driven by a dog over a precipice. He finds his mistress in a sensation 
scene ot blazing ricks. He regains her estimation in another sensa- 
tion scene .of thunder and lightning in the same riek-yard. So the 
story pro^fcsses in a succession of sensation scenes. But sensation 
scenes are no more Mr. Hardy’s strong point than they are George 
Eliot’s. The scene in which Troy woos Bathsheba with his sword is a 
piece of mad extravagance, fit only for the boards of some trans|)on- 
tine theatre. The whole chapter is simply a burlesque upon the 
cavalier poet’s lines, “ I’ll make thee famous by my pen, and glorious 
by my sword.” Mr. Hardy has not done this, but only made the 
one step from the iUblimo to the ridiculous. Of course Mr. Hardy 
has had good reasons for dealing us such a dose of sensation. He 
knows what ti ue art is, but he prefers in this story at least to give his 
readers a bastard substitute. As we have already hinted, many compari- 
sons may be found between “Far from the Madding Crowd” and “Adam 
Bede.” We have already touched upon the question of seduction and 
the conduct of the two seducers. Sergeant Troy, we must say, is far 
more true to life than Arthur Bonnithome, who is one of George Eliot’s 
failures. Again a comparison might be made between Adam Bede 
and Gabriel Oak. Here, again, we think that Mr. Hardy’s character, 
making allowance for the sensation scenes, is truer to nature. Adam 
Bede ^is, if we may use the expression, too much infected with self- 
consciousness. George Eliot has, by the wealth of her language, and 
a’eertain pomp of diction, rather overdone him. We are inclin^ to 
say, was there really ever a working-man like Adam Bede V This we 
never ask about Gabriel Oak. We thoroughly sympathize witli him 
and pity him, and we must say that he deserved a far better woman 
ibr a wife than such a vain and selfish creature as Bathsheba Everdene. 
And this brings us to the heroine of Mr. Hardy’s story. Upon her 
he has lavished all his skill; She may for a moment be compared, not 
from any resemblance, but* by way of contrast, with Hetty Son^l, 
The famous incident of the Ipokmg-glass by-the-bye is repeated ^ith 
a slight variation by Mr. Hardy. There is, however, not the least 
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ground for accusing Mr. Hardy of pkgiarkm. The incident is 
enough* We have seen not only precisely lihe same scene whidi 
Mr. 'Hardy describes, but have known farm servant-girls take bits of 
glass out of their pockets and admire themselves in the market-place* 
Human nature is the same in every rank of life. Ladies have Joolting*- 
glasses let into their fans and prayer-books, and poor girls carry broken 
bits in their pockets. The looking-glass is still civiUs sarcim belli* 
Blit to return. Both Hetty and Bathsheba are represented asr Pf^tty 
and vain. But their prettiiiess and vanity are of two very different 
kinds. And in her description of the charms of Hetty’s prettiuess, 
George Eliot shows herself far more of a poet than Mr. Hardy, Mr. 
Hardy tells us that Bathsheba was beautiful, and gives us an idea of 
what her beauty was, but he does not paint it with the same feeling 
with which George Eliot paints Hetty’s face. But neither beauty nor 
vanity are the kepr to Bathsheba’s character. Whatever Mr. Hardy 
may wish us to think of his heroine, the one leading trait of her cha- 
racter, and of all such characters, is at the bottom — sellishness. Sho 
plays fast and loose with poor Gabriel Oak. She blows hot and cold 
upon Farmer Bold^ood. She flirts with Oak in the most heartless 
manner. She sends Bold wood a valentine with the words Marry 
Me ” on the seal. Her very selfishness makes her way wa<€ and incon- 
stant. When she is entrapped by Sergeant Troy with his scarlet coat 
and his vulgar love-making we feci no pity for her. She never really 
cared a straw for Troy. She was fascinated by his swagger and his 
flattery. Her behaviour, however, at his death seems to us most inex- 
plicable, and is the only part of her history which is out of drawing. 
It is open to grave, objections. In all other respects she is described 
with great skill. She is hard and mercenary!^ When she at last 
marries Gabriel Oak we feel, whatever Mr. Hardy may intend to tlie 
contrary, that she marries him not from any admiration of his nobility 
of character, but simply because he will manage her fiirm and keep her 
money together. Bathsheba is the character of the book, and Mr. 
Hardy may be proud of having drawn such a character. But she is a 
character not to be admired, as he would seem to intimate. We have 
left ourselves no space to dwell upon the individual merits of “ Far 
from the Madding Crowd.” We must* briefly repeat that it wUl bear 
favourable comparison with “ Adam Bede ” for its humour, its power 
of description, and character-drawing. This is high praise, but we give 
it not without due deliberation. Some of the faults, especially the 
sensationalism, we have mentioned. There are others which seem to 
be due to George Eliot’s influence — use of a semi-scientific phrase- 
ology and a striving after profundity of meaning. As Mr, Hardy has 
followed George Eliot in her defemis, we hope he will imitate her in 
another direction— not write too fast. . 

Miss Braddon^ has effected a complete change of front. So the 
antics inform us. And the critics take the change to their own credit* 
They have reformed Miss Braddon. They have changed lier heart, and 


* “Lost for Love.” A Novel. By the Atefihor of ‘‘Lady Aadley’a Secret.” 
London : Ohatto and Wiiidus. 1874. 
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her writings. Softened by the entreaties of her critics, she has put 
away from her all wickedness. She has renounced the detective and 
the titled, blonde-haired Siren. She has put from her bigamy and wells. 
The critics are in a state of high rejoicing. They will next probably 
reclaim “ Ouida.’* We wish we could rejoice with our brother-critics. 
For our part we believe that criticism ha^ a very slight effect on 
novelists. By this time Miss Braddon must be critic-proof. She has 
certainly made a change, but we dare not flatter ourselves that this has 
been c;Sected by the virtuous remonstrances of her critics. The facts 
are quite the reverse. The more the critics stormed and rav^ the 
better Miss Braddon’s novels sold. We certainly are not going to 
trouble ourselves to invent any theory asljo the cause of her change. We 
believe, however, that it will be of very short duration. Miss Braddon 
can no more do without bigamy and detectives^ than an old actress can 
do without paint and rouge. Still we congratulate her on her new 
attempt. * If she possessed any wit, humour, fancy, or grace of style 
she might succeed. 

Mr. Francillon gave promise of so much in his Pearl and Emerald,’* 
that we expected much more than*" we find in “ Olympia.”** Mr. Frau- 
cillon cannot be dull, and “ Olympia ” cannot be accused of diilness. 
The third volume is decidedly the best. Mr. Francillon ’s originality 
is here more clearly seen than in the former volumes. We cannot say 
that we care much for the Major with his Irish brogue and his 
Bohemian manners, but the adventures of Olympia in her disguise are 
decidedly amusing. Firefly, too, is a most original actress, and her 
philosophy of love is worth studying. “ Life,” Firefly thinks, “means 
getting all one can out of everybody,” a maxim, however, not confined 
to actresses. The Phoenix Theatre and the Shakespeare Tavern with 
their frequenters are described with life-like touches. But Mr. Fran- 
cillon can do more than sketch mere surfaces. Some of his remarks 
are shrewd and subtle. Thus in speaking of Gerald Westwood’s love 
for two such opposite natures as Olympia and Firefly, or “ The Fly,” 
as she was called by her admirers, he says : “ Men mostly must look 
down, or at least fancy they look down, in order to love in the grand 
style and then he continues, “How could he give the protecting love 
of a man to the girl whose head was always enveloped in clouds that 
he could not fathom, and whose heart was always bursting with desires 
that he could not comprehend P” Rochefoucauld has put this theory 
into one of his epigrammatic sentences, “ We love those who admire 
tis, but not those whom we admire;” and in another place the same 
cynic observes that we can have no true friendship for those whom we 
esteem more than we do- ourselves. We believe Rochefoucauld is quite 
right with regard to weak natures, the sort of natures which, by the 
way, Rochefoucauld only knew. And Mr. Francillon has shown his 
knowledge of Gerald Westwood^s character when he adds, “ He must 
look up to Olympia, but JPirefly looked up to Mm. To the first he was 
still the. child of her own childhood : to the other be wa^ a man and a 

— .... — ^ — — — 
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hero. To love the first was a duty, to. love the second was a . 
Natures like Gerald Westwood’s hate duty. In parting With 
** Olympia ” let us give a word of .praise to Oscar the beai% who is so 
admirable a detective that he can tell a young lady when dressed in 
man’s clothes. 

“ Cicely”* may be described as a novel full of bright social talk!— 

** Quando conveniunt Maria, Camilla, Sybillsj 
Sermonem faciunt et ab hoc et ab et ab ill^t.” 

We have pleasant glimpses of foreign life, foreign manners, and 
foreign scenery, and pictures of quiet English homesteads. The 
authoress, for “ Cicely” is evidently written by a lady, shows culture 
and breadth of thought, which give a charm to the story. She 
possesses, too, a feeling for poetry and a true love for nature*. Her 
descriptions are evidently drawn direct from nature. In the first 
volume we have a picture of a late English spring^ such as our younger 
pre-Raphaelite painters are so fond of painting, a green lane with its 
banks covered with primroses and violets. Again in the same volume 
we have a companion picture of summer, not this* time seen in an 
English lane, but in our old-fashioned’ Elizabethan* English garden, 
such as Shakspeare might have seen, with its moss-covered stone sun- 
dial, and its quaintly-cut yew trees and box-hedges and beds of laven- 
der, marigolds, and clove-pinks. The writer’s strength, however, lies 
in her character-drawing and sketches of social life and talk. The 
characters, especially the women, are distinctly drawn and individual- 
ized. Cicely is meant to be the real heroine of the book, and in her 
the reader will take the greatest interest. From an artistic point of 
view, however, Genevieve, a far more difficult character by the way to 
describe, is the best done. We may recommend “ Cicely” to all such 
readers as are looking for a bright, cheerful book, wliich will pass 
away the spare hours of the winter evenings. We shall not therefore 
anticipate their pleasure by describing the plot and the way in which 
Genevieve entices her cousin’s lover away from her. 

For the remaining novels on our list wo can spare but little room . 
About some we should like to say a good deal. Wyncote”® is a 
novel written in such exceptionally good English, and so full of obser- 
vation and knowledge of what is best in society, that we wonder that 
its author has not made her mark in the world. Wyncote” is in 
short a thoroughly good novel, most conscientiously written. 

Everybody has been reading “ Patricia Kemball,”® so that we need 
not say very much abqut Mrs. Linton’s latest production. It possesses 
all her charms of style, her delicacy in character painting, her love of 
natural scenery, and above all h^ satire and playful irony. 


* “ Cicely. A Story of Three Years.’* By Ennis Graham. Author of 

wee Young and He was Old,” ** Not without Thoms/’ &o. &c. London : Tinsley 
Brothers. 1874. 

s Wyncote.” By Mrs. Thomas Erskine. Author of ‘♦Marjory.*’ Lonclou: 
Smith, Elder and Co. 1874* 

* Patricia Kemball.” A Novel. By E.» Lynn Idnton. Author of “Blasio 
Lortoh of (^reyrigg,” &c. Ac. London : Chatto and Windus. Ig74» 
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We do not think that Mr. Julian Hawthorne baa maJe any real 
advance in Idolatry.”^ He ia writing far too fast, and harping too 
much upon one string. There are passages, however, in ‘‘ Idolatry,^ 
which snow what the writer might aohievp if he would but give him- 
self fair play, and keep off that dangerously morbid ground of which 
he is so fond. 

Of the stories in Mrs. Parr’s “ Tho Gosaw Smithy’** we like Little 
Nan” the best. The, pictures, however, of Mr. Frank Eowley in 
“ Madeleine Travers’s Fortune,” who writes “ splendid articles” in a 
well-known contemporary newspaper, is, from many points of view, 
amusing. 

Tho^e who know Mr. George MacI>onald’s works will know what 
to expect in Malcolm,”® and they certainly will not be disappointed. 
In it may be found that breadth of thought and liberality, that quaint 
fancy, that tender .playfulness and poetry which Mr. MacDonald so 
preeminently possesses. The only fault which we can find with 
“ Malcolm” is one which will not be heard on the other side of the 
Tweed- — ^there is a little too much Scotch in it. 

We have found Theresa”'® terribly dull reading. But this may 
be a positive recommendation in the eyes of some people, who candidly 
avow that they do not like any excitement. There are natures who 
prefer the canals of Holland or Lincolnshire^ to the Khine or the 
Khone. To all these good people we heartily recommend the story of 

Theresa.” 

We cannot now do justice to the spirit and verve of “ A Story of 
Three Sisters.”" It is full of brightness and colour. It is a poet’s 
novel. Here, however, is a sombre bit from it — an actress’s 
confession : — 

** 1 had often been to the theatre, and I thought it must be nice to be dressed 
up in those pretty, gay dresses, and go dancing about to the music with all the 
people clapping their hands. But oh ! it is very different when you are in the 
midst of it all ! Why, I have cried over every yard of muslin in my skirts, for 
it came out 6f my poor mother’s daily bread. It is all very well dancing 
when youjire light of heart, but when you are sad and perhaps hungry too, it 
comes to be very different. It was a horrible time. I wish I could forget it. 
I was dancing away, Pamela, the very night my motlier died.” (Vol.ii. p. 234}.) 

The writer, a lady we should suppose, is a very close observer of 
character and motives. Here is a short sentence which expresses a 
truth often foigotten: " The mother and son had that curious likeness 
and unlikeness to one another that we often find lurking at the bottom 
of family disagreements.” The writer’s remarks, too, upon colour and 


^ Idolatry.” A Eomanoe. By ffulian Hawthorne. London : Henry S. Kin^ 
and Co. 1874. 
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Fox.” London : Dsddy, labister, and Co. 1875* 
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London : Henry S. feing and Co. 1876. 
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drawing, and the forms of cload, and effects of rain and sunshine, proi^ 
that if she is not an artist^ she has a true artistic nature. Altogether 
A Story of Three Sisters** is a very charming novel. 

And here at the end of our notice of English navds for this quarter 
let us call attention to some reprints of novels froili other quarters, 
la 13 14 15 16 Alcott’s are to our fancy the best. The Americans 

often complain that they have no good novels, b^aose it does not pay 
to write them when English stories can be reprinted so cheap. We 
consider Miss Alcott’s stories to be far better in every way than the 
generality of English tales. They abound in humour and fancy. The 
most prudish, too, may read them without the slightest misgiving. We 
have no doubt that they will be as popular in England as they are in 
America. 

The manufacture of Christmas books is now established. Many 
authors seem to do nothing else but write stories for this particular 
season. We believe that pastrycooks used formerly to keep a poet for 
writing mottoes for bonbons. Report says that there is a manu* 
factory for valentines somewhere near Soho Square. Soon we shall 
hear of a Christmas-Book Manufacturing Company (Limited). The 
Right Hon. E. H. Knatchbull-Hugessen, M.P., might from his 
experience in this line of business figure as manager of the company. 
This Christmas he gives us two of his amusing tales, which hit the 
right medium of pleasing both old and young folk. We think that he 
does himself great injustice when, in his graceful dedication of 
“ Whispers from Fairyland**^^ to the Mothers of England, he writes, 
“Sometimes 1 am too ‘old,* sometimes I am too ‘young* fw my 
readers.” If Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen will allow us to say so, we 
think that he shows his youth in the fun andjoyonsness pf his “ Whis- 
pers from Fairyland,** and his maturer age in the keenness of his 
remarks and the polish of his satire in his “ River Legends.**^* ' 

Of course Mrs. Craik has earned a right to sit as directress on^the 
board of such a Christmas-Book Manufacturing Company as we have 
imagined. Such a post would be a graceful recognition of the rights 
of women and authoresses. Hfer “ Little Lame Prince,’*^® which is, 

‘*The Mistress of the Manor.” By J. O. Holland. (Tho RoSe Library.) 
London : Sampson Low and Searle. 1874. 

Seagull Rock.” By M. Jules Sandeau.^ (The Rose Library.) Londoni 
Sampson Low and Searle. 1874. 

“The House on Wheds.*' By Madame de Stolz. (The Rose Library.) 
London ; Saihpson Low and Searle. 1874. 

« “Little Men.” By Louisa M. Ailcott (The Bose Libmry.) London; 
Sampson Low and Searle. 1874. 

** “Little Women.” By Louisa If. Alloott, (The Rose Libraiy). London: 
Sampson Low and Searle. 1874* 

17 ** Whispers from Fairyland.” By the Rt. Hon. B. H. Knatohbnll-Hugeiseti, 
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Liiugmsn, Green. and Co. 1875. 
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as she truly calls it, a “ parable for jroung and old,” is simply delight- 
ful. Mr. Balston^s illustrations are in-keeping ^ith the text. 

Of course, too, Miss Thackeray would be unanimously elected vice- 
chairwoman of the company. Our only objection would beiihat she 
writes too well. “Blue Beaid’s Keys”*® is rather too good to be 
reserved only for Christinas reading. If Miss Thackeray is not a poet 
she has ‘been atnopgst the poets. “Blue Beard’s Keys” open for us 
the poetical treasurer of Miss Thackeray’s friends. Who F. W. C., 
H. T., and the other letters of the alphabet are, who write such comic 
and fairy-like hexameters, we have no means of knowing, but we shall 
most certainly hope to meet them again. * 

And here we majr fittingly take the opportunity of paying our 
small tribute of homage to one whose Christmas books, in their own 
particular line, have never been, and probably never will be, surpassed 
— Thackeray. The only way to deal with “ Thackerayana” would be 
to quote it not with the pen, but with the pencil and the engraver’s 
chisel. It is only Thackeray’s sketches which are of the slightest 
value. The editor’s remarks are bald and jejune. He seems to have 
exercised but little judgment in his selection. Still the book, even in 
the state in which it has been brought out, will be welcomed by 
all lovers of our great novelist and satirist. As we turn over the 
pages we may recognise the first sketches of many a face which we 
know so intimately in Thackeray’s writings. Here we may recognise 
Becky Sharpe’s ringlets and there her bright “ green” eyes. Here 
you may see the features of some Eawdon Crawley, and there the 
projecting jaw of some Marquis of Steyne. 

Mr. David Ker has already made his name so famous in the realms 
of fiction that we are disposed to take his “ Boy Slave in Bokhara” ““ 
upon trust. His intention has been, he informs us, to “ group real 
scenes round an imaginary hero,” a feat which he has, we believe, 
performed before. Boys, however, are not very critical, especially at 
Christmas time, and we have no doubt that Mr.Ker’s tales will please 
them far more than many stories of much higher pretensions. 
As far as we have looked into the bo6k, it is written with spirit, and 
in a plain style — two great attractions for boys, who do not admire fine 
writing. 

For those who require Christmas reading of a more devotional 
tendency than is generally *to be found in fairy tales and Ad ventures 
by sea and land, especially in Bokhara, we may recommend “ Hermann, 
or the Little Preacber,”*® and “Waking and Working; or, from 
Girlhood to Womanhood.”"* 


“Blue Beard's Keys, and other Stories.” By Miss Thackeray. London: 
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We have, as usual, this quarter many poetical volumes, but very 
little poetry. Flace aux dames. The Hon. Mrs. Willoughby*8 volume 
of ** On the North Wind, Thistledown,** ** is a very good illustration 
of the poetical feeling which is now abroad in the world.* Mrs, 
Willoughby’s poetry is thoroughly refined, graceful, and sympathetic. 
It will, no doubt, as the poetry of a cultivated mind always must do, 
give great pleasure to her friends, but upon the v^rld it will probably 
make no mark. The reason of this is very obvious. In these days 
above all things originality is demanded. Take the leading poets of 
the day, Tennyson, Browning, Rosetti, Swinburne, and Morris. In 
each case we shall find a marked individuality. Now in Mrs. Wil- 
loughby’s poems we find nothing which is absolutely original. We 
find very much that is pretty and graceful, but something more 
than prettiness and grace is wanted in these days to constitute a 
poet. 

The same remarks which we have made on Mrs. Willoughby’s On 
the North Wind” might apply,* word for word, to Mrs. Taylor’s 
“ Poems.” Here, again, we see a cultivated mind filled not only 
with a sense of love for everything which is beautiful in nature, but 
with a profound reverence for . all that is noble in man, vaguely ex- 
pressing itself in musical words. Here we catch an echo of Words- 
worth, here of Tennyson, and there of some of our elder poets, but no 
where" do we find a mind stamping and impressing its own indelible 
mark upon anything. We never find that firm grip of- a subject 
which so distinguishes genius. Had we space we would gladly quote 
from both Mrs. Willoughby and Mrs. Taylor, to show exactly what 
we mean. In both volumes the shorter pieces are decidedly the 
best. 

We have been very much disappointed w^th Mr. Marston’i new 
volutne,*’ Mr. Marston is one of the few rising poets from whom we 
certainly expected much. “ Song-tide and other Poems” gave a bril- 
liant promise, which has not been redeemed by the present volume. 
The old spirit is here, but weakened ; the old love for nature is here, 
but fainter; the old passion is here, but feebler, and at the same 
time shriller. Mr. Marston is less defined than he was. He has 
given way to his feelings instead of mastering them. We read now 
of ” shivering trees,” “ bitter kisses,” and “ passionate tears,” and rfll 
the rest of the lover’s commonplace jargon. It is, however, only fair 
to add that there are here and there scattered passages of real beauty, 
which still make us hope that Mr. Marston has a brilliant future. He 
has his reputation in his own hands. 

Whatever Mr. Lockwood’s intentions may be, his poems” read like 
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a travesty upon the Bible. This is the doggrel into which he turns 
Psalm xxiii. ; — 

** Tbe Lord is my Shepherd, there is nought I can need, 

By the waters of comfort my feet he shall lead/* 

Mr. Burn^’ has already won a wide popularity as a local poet in a 
most poetical county. The present volume will, we think, extend his 
fame. It is genuine and smacks of the soil and the dialect. “T’ Auld 
Wife’s Reason,*’ in tbe Cumberland dialect, is excellent. We think 
that Mr. Burn’s strength lies in this half-humorous, half-pathetic 
vein. We hope that he may give us many more such pieces. In 
them he certainly excels. The poems* which are written in what may 
be called literary Englisli are decidedly the weakest in the collection. 
Let Mr. Burn be faithful to his native Doric, and it will be faithful 
to him. 

Amongst miscellaneous books the first place must, without doubt, 
be given to Professor Masson’s magnihcent edition of Milton’s 
poems.”® For the future it must be the edition of Milton. Of course 
it is utterly impossible for us in this section to do justice to a work 
which has been the labour of a life-time. As far as we can judge Pro- 
fessor Masson has omitted nothing which can make his work com- 
plete. In the first volume we arc furnished with an introduction, 
which deals in the most exhaustive manner with Milton’s English. 
We have sections on Milton’s vocabulary, the spelling and pronuncia- 
tion of his poems, the peculiarities of his grammatical indeetion, and his 
versification. All of these sections are especially interesting to the 
philological student. The last section on Milton’s versification 
should be read in conjunction with Mr. J. A. Symond’s admirable 
paper ** The Blank Verse of Milton,” which appeared in the last De- 
cember number of the Fortnightly Review, The essay on Milton’s 
English is followed by a very full introduction to ” The Paradise 
Lost.” In the course of this introduction Professor Masson raises 
the question whether Milton’s blindness, which we are apt to think 
of as a disqualification for poetry,” was not a positive advantage in 
the case of “ Paradise I^ost.” Professor Masson argues the question 
with a great deal of acuteness and subtlety, supporting his arguments 
by quotations from tbe great poem. We cannot possibly enter into 
tbe controversy. One thing, however, we feel certain of, that if 
Milton had lived in the days of Darwinism, lie would most certainly have 
modified his plan of the^ Creation, and the general machinery of his 
poem. We now pass on to Professor Masson’s notes, both on the 
great epic and Milton’s minor poems. They are, we need not say, 
everything which can be required. We find ourselves in one two 
places, as in some of the notes on L’Allegro and Lyoidas, differing 
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from the editor’s interpretation, but the difference is, never very ma- 
terial. In conclusion, ^ve congratulate Professor Masson on»having so 
successfully brought his great work to a conclusion. He will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that whenever Milton’s poems are the 
subject of criticism his name will be associated with that of the great 
Puritan bard. 

There cannot bo a moment’s doubt that the Clarendon Press Edi- 
tion of Shakespeare’s^^ select pla^^^s is by far ttie best adapted to the 
student. Two well-known publishing firms, we perceive, are advertis- 
ing new editions of Shakespeare by Dyce and Singer. Now both Mr. 
Dyce and Mr. Singer were most admirable Shakespearian critics in 
their 4ay. But since their day an entirely new school of Shake- 
sperian criticism has arisen. Unless competent editors are employed in 
both eases to bring up the two editions to the level of Shakesperian 
criticism of the prcFent day, we fear that much labour will be be- 
stowed in vain. Since Mr. Singer’s and Mr, Dyce’s day several of 
the Clarendon Press Series of Shakespeare’s plays, and the two ad- 
mirable Edinburgh Review articles containing a wealth of knowledge on 
Shakespeare’s language and vocabulary which has never been surpassed, 
have appeared. In other quarters, too, great light has been flung 
upon several Shakespearian difficulties. 'Stanton’s emendations, which, 
whether we agree with them or not, are of the utmost importance, 
have since that time ai)peared in the Athenmum. The first part of Dr, 
Alexander Schmidt’s great “ Shakespeare-Lexicon” has also been 
published. Now unless the results of tliese Shakespearian scholars 
are embodied into the new editions which are promised us, they cer- 
tainly will not he able to hold their ground. The great merit of the 
Clarendon Press Series of select plays of Shakespeare is that the 
notes keep so thoroughly abreast of the philological knowledge of the 
present time. Turn where we will in the notes of Mr. Wright’s edi- 
tion of the Tempest we find the newest lights on the subject. Mr, 
Wright, too, is never overweighted by his learning. His authorities 
do not lead him. He guides and marshals them. And this is 
as it should be. Generally spq^king notes upon the difficulties in 
Shakespeare are simply pitched haphazard At the reader’s liead. The 
result is that the reader is puzzled with all the learning which is so 
ostentatiously flung about, and leaves the passage, in a state of utter 
bewilderment. If any one will turn to Mr. Wright’s treatment of such 
words as “barnacles,” “goss,” “ pioned and twilled,” *‘broom-groves,” 
“ scamels,” &c. &c., he will see how notes on Shakespeare should be 
written. 

Mr. Baring-Gould’s “Yorkshire Oddities”” is sure to be popular 
both in and out of Yorkshire. Mr. Baring-Gould, as we learn from 
his preface, is a South-countryman, and speaks with raptures of the 
kindness and hospitality which he* has met in Yorkshire. We have 
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Gould. Author of ** Curious Myths of Uie Middle Ages,*’ “The Book of Were- 
Wo^es,” &c. &c. London : John Hodges. 1874. 
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no doubt of this. Mr, Baring-Gould’s reputation as a scholar and 
a theologian would insure him respect wherever he went. But we 
think that there is a reverse to the tnedal which Mr. Baring-Gould 
shows us with such delight. Yorkshiremen are not quite so perfect 
as he would seem to think. lYe speak of the middle class York- 
shire gentlemen are, of course, the same as other gentlemen all over 
the world. But the Yorkshire middle and lower-class, especially 
amongst the farmers, have undeniable peculiarities. They are to a 
degree clannish. They are suspicious of any stranger. Money is 
their god. They understand nothing without reference to money, 
Mr. , Baring-Gould, in his preface, modestly describes himself as a 
“ penman.” Whether a man holds a pen or a pencil it matters little 
in Yorkshire. If you sit down by the wayside to sketch, the invari- 
able question of the middle-class Yorkshireman is, “ Now, what da ya 
mak by that ?” If you are a philologist, and are collecting pro- 
vincialisms, the invariable question is, “ What da ya mak "by it 
L.s.d. is the test for everything. Mr. Baring-Gould should have 
remembered that Yorkshire is the county not of one Flint Jack 
but of many, who are ready to sell you anything, from a stSbe 
altar to an arrowhead, a land where it is considered the keenest 
piece of wit to sell a dead horse for a live one, and where nothing is 
patronized by the middle-class in the shape of art but a circus or a 
race-course. But even upon Mr. Baring-Gould’s own showing York- 
shiremen are far from perfect. His book abounds with stories of 
thefts, highway robberies, and murders. In places it reads very much 
like Smith’s “ Lives of Famous Highwaymen.” Part of it might be 
reprinted under the title of a “ Yorkshire Newgate Calendar.” Mr, 
Baring-Gould’s work, however, contains better things than these. 
Some of his “ oddities,” as “ Blind Jack of Knaresborough,” ‘‘James 
Nalor, the .Quaker,” and ‘‘ Robert Ashe,” have taken their places in 
history. Others, like “ Martin, the Incendiarist of York Minster,” 
bear an unenviable notoriety. Others, again, like ‘‘ Jemmy Hirst,” 
enjoy a local reputation not only in Yorkshire, but in Lancashire, 
Lincolnshire, Derbyshire, and Nottinghamshire, and are the themes of 
chap-books. To them all Mr. Baring-Gould has *done justice. His 
book is full of good things. “ Jem ipy Hirst ” is one of the moat 
popular of his “ oddities ” in Yorkshire. His life may be bought at 
many of the fairs, with a frontispiece representing the hero riding on 
a favourite bull, which he had broken in to follow the hounds. George 
III. once sent for Jemmy, Mr. Gould shall give one of the scenes 
which occurred at the famous interview ; — 

As Jemmy was taking leave of the king he beard a young nobleman say 
to another, * Wbat an old fool that is to wear such a bat ; it is three times as 
large as is necessary.* Jemmy turned sharply upon him and said, *1*11 tell 
thee what, young chap, folks don’t always have things aboot ’em that’s 
ncipessary) or his majesty could dispense varry week wi* thee’ ** (vol. i. p. 212). 

Mr. Baring-Gould’s volumes are full of such good things. Here is 
one spoken by a Yorkshire butcher, which we must, however, some- 
what curtail ; — 
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His wife was dying. She was long ill, and daring her sicknesa was alwaya 
exelairning, ‘Eh ! Tm noun* to dee. It won't be long afore I dee; I ahaii'4 
be long here.* The butcher got a little impatient over these exclamationt, 
and said one day as she was exclaiming as usual, * 

— * Why, lass, thou’st said that ower and ower again a mony times, why doau't 
thee set a time and stick to it P” (voL i. p. 231.) 

This will remind the reader of the famous Scotch story of the dying 
wife, who on mentioning some household matters to her husband, was 
rebuked with, ** dinria fash yoursen, wi* household ttSatters, but 
get on with your deeing.*’ A counterpart to this story may be 
found in Mr. Baring-Gould’s “Yorkshire Butcher.*’ But Mr, Baring- 
Gould reserves all his most humorous sayings and best bits of wit 
for his parsons, and after them for his parish clerks. We have, how* 
ever, no space for further quotations. We must refer the reader to 
the work, where he can help himself to what he likes best. ^ 

Germany sends us several new books and many new editions. Of 
Spiel hagen’s sketches®* we prefer those which describe — ^Italy. “ He 
wUp would bring back wealth from the Indies, must take out 
w^ealth there,” says the proverb. The author certainly goes out 
well equipped. One who knows Bulwer’s “ Last Days of Pompeii” 
is sure to be at home with his own countryman’s “Gallus.” Germans^ 
and especially Frenchmen, arc fond of declaiming against the prosaic 
style of our “ Murray.” No such fault can be found with the present 
volume. The writer passes with the greatest ease from grave to gay. 
According to his mood, he gives us minute photographs or indulges in 
a more diffuse and sentimental style. 

“Zerstreute Blatter”** and “ Zwei Lebenswege” ” are two not 
unsuccessful attempts, in very difierent ways, to popularize science. 
We cannot, however, say much in praise of the illustrations in either 
of them. 

Amongst pew editions and reprints we may notice the works of 
Gustav zu Putlitz,*® a collection of Dranmor’s Poems,*’ and a new 
edition of a translation of Young’s “ Night Thoughts,” which have 
always been popular with German evangelicals. 

But it is in novels that Germany just now is most prolific. The 
English reader will, perhaps, find some interest in the historical story 
of “ Sir John Fenwick.” ** We take it for granted that the characters 
are correct. A few footnotes are added to explain the text, and 
Macaulay is quoted. The author excels most in melodramatic scenes. 


® “ Aub nieinem Skizzenbuche.*’ Von Eriedricb Spielhagao. Leipzig : L, 
Steacktiian. 1874. * ^ ^ 

^ ^*2erHtreute Blatter.** Bilder ans Natur-und Menschdaleben. Von Dr, 
Gustav Laube. Prag. 1874. 

'‘Zwei Lebenwwege.’* Prag, 1874. , . 

Attsgewahlte Werke von GuataV zu Pntlitz.’* Berlin: Gebrttder Past^ 

1874. 

^ “Branmoi's geBammelte Diebtungeh." Berlin: GobrUder Paetel. 1874. 

' ** “JJachtgedanken." Vow Edward Young. Zweite Auflsgs. I^sigs 
PHese 1874 

‘jsir John Fenwick.** Histonsobe Eizfthltisg. Von %bert Bsriieiu 
Berlin; OttoJanke. 1874* 
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A storm in a pine-forest, which breaks over the hiding-place , of 
Fenwick and O’Brien, is described with real power and mastery. 

The comic element is supposed to be represented in Herr Winter- 
feld’s “ Gross-Busekow^il*® a\id Herr Stegman’s “ Bin Oratorium der 
Zukunft,” We should not, however, have supposed, unless we had been 
told, that humour was the strong point in “ Gross- Buv-ekow,” There 
is humour certainly, but it is essentially German, that is to say, 
heavy. The tale, however, possesses far higher qualities than its 
humour. /It abound® with ^ marks of cultivation and wide reading, 
which always lend a charm to the thinnest tale, quaint descriptions of 
country sceneiy, and here and there reflections whicTi show that the 
author has been a close observt^r of human nature in some of its 
every-day .‘aspects. With regard to the military and campaigning 
portions, we are of the Duke of Wellington’s opinion that there are two 
things which can’t be described, a ball and a battle. There is a 
chapter in the first volume entitled *‘Ein Sonntag-Nachmittag,” 
which is full of poetry. Herr Winterfeld describes the effects of a 
hot August afternoon on the birds and animals with quite j|ro- 
Kaphaelite touches. His remarks, too, upon the shepherd and his 
sheep are equally quaint and truthful. According to Herr Winterfeld, 
a shepherd, like a sheep-dog, is not made, but born. He is really 
and "truly, observes Herr Winterfeld, in his small way a scientific 
man. He notes the flight and cry of birds, the shape and direction ol 
the clouds, the noise of the wind in the tree-tops, and by these can 
unerringly foretell the changes of the weather. We would gladly 
have had more of such descriptions in place of Herr Winterl'eld’s 
humour, and would willingly give up half-a-dozen of the comic 
personages for such a genuine character as the old shepherd. 

The humour in “ Ein Oratorium der Zukunft ” " also runs very 
thin. Plumour is, perhaps, the rarest of gifts. We English and 
Germans are too apt to confound humour with mere animal spirits. 
Of the slap-on-the-baok and the horse-laugh style of humour more 
than enough is to be found everywhere, but of that peculiar humour, 
which at the bottom is so sad, the note of all great minds, we can find 
but few traces in the present volume. Now and then there is a flash 
of laughter. The scenes, for instance, in the “ Three Swans ” are 
well enough done, and the characters talk with a certain dramatic 
fitness. But, as in the case of “ Gross-Busekow,” we infinitely prefer 
the author when he is describing some pastoral scenes or giving us an 
analysis of character. He may be seen at his best, for instance, in 
the eleventh chapter of the fir^?t book. There he describes a May-day, 
as Herr Winterfeld has done an August afternoon, with real poetical 
feeling. Into tite discussion about the music of the future and the 
. Wagner controversy we cannot of course here enter. 

Therq^is no reason at all why musical people should pot have musical 


*0 “ Grosa-Baaekow,’* Humoristiacher Kriegs-Komar in vier Bl^ndea. Van A., 
von Winterfeid. Jena : Hernlann Ooatenoble. ISH- 
41 «< Oratorinm der Zukunft.’* Komiecher Kotnan in aw^ Banden. Yon 
Budolf Stegnian, Jena: Hermann Coatenoble. 187 i. 



novels. Hunting and sporting men have plenty-, of tales expressly 
written for them which smell of the kennel and the stable* It is 
only natural, too, that we should find musical novels amongst -a nation* 
wliere the culture of music is both so deep a^d wide. The countrymen 
of Sebastian Bach and Beethoven naturally read and write about what 
interests them most. But to write a good, musical novel requires 
nearly as great a genius as is required to compose a good opera. It is 
no reproach to Herr Zastrow^* to say that he has failed where only 
the most consummate skill united with the jiighest genius would have 
achieved success. He describes too muQh from the outside. His 
tln^atre scenes are stagy. He has too much •description. Once or 
twice, too, he illustrates the maxim that there is but a step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous. Still his novel is very readable. ^ Some of 
the more homely and rustic scenes in the first volume deserve especial 
praise, * 

Of tlie other German works before us we can Only speak briefly. 
Fanny Lewald is very popular with a certain class in Germany. Her 
last*work^® will, we think, certainly not diminish that popularity. 
Her writing is always fluent and sensible, but somewhat common- 
place. We can do no more than call attention to a series of novels 
which appear under the title of “ Bibliothek neuer Ilomane und 
Erzalilungen.” ** They are meant, we should suppose, like similar 
Collections in England, principally for railway travellers. 


ART. 

M DE SAULCY has shown himself to be an accomplished writer 
, on various subjects, in one lie is a master.' In many lines of 
inquiry he has given proof of lively zeal, and of an active spirit of 
investigation ; in one, he has discovered genuine instinct and power. 
Special branches of numismatic science have found in M. de Saulcyone 
of their most competent and learned teachers. Nearly forty years ago 
Le printed his “ Recherches sur les monnaies des 6veque8 de Metz.** 
Other works of a similar character followed in succeeding years, the 
last and perhaps the most important of all being the volume at present 
under consideration, **La Numisraatique de la Terre-Sakite.** The 
work is dedicated to Mr. Stuart Poole, the able and distinguished 
keeper of the Medal Room in the British Museum. It contains the 
description of the Autonomic and Imperial Coins of Palestine and 


^ ** Die Clarinette ale Talisman. Musikalisoher Roman in zweiB&nden. Yon 
Carl Zastrow. Jena : Hermann Oostenoble. 1874. 

<‘Benedikt,*' Von Fanny Lewald. Berlin : Otio Janke. 1874. 
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Aktien-Gesellscbaft Bohemia. 

^ Kumismatique de la Terre* Bainte.*’ Om4e de 25 HamUies gravies par 
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Arabia Petrssa. In a previous work by M. de Saulcy on Jewish Coins 
he had included in his list those of (Elia Capitolina. These are now 
ranked with the other series of the same class in the present volume. 
We thus get two broad divisions of the subject; the first — containing 
Jewish coins proper; the second — (that now before us) comprising 
coins struck in the same districts during the period of Greek and 
Koman dominion. In order to carry out this scheme with pre- 
cision, M. de Saulcy has seen himself obliged to set aside Phenicia 
proper, or Maritime Phenicia, as beyond the limits defined by his sub- 
ject, which should include only those provinces which had remained for 
some time, whether short or long, more or less absolutely under Jewish 
rule. These come under four heads — Libanian-Phenicia, First, 
Second, and Third Palestine (Judea, Samaria, Galilee), and Arabia. 
M. de Saulcy has, it will be seen, followed the definition of 
these regions given by Hierocles in the^ sixth century of our era, but he 
has excluded Emesa from the province of Libanian-Phenicia as that town 
belonged properly to Pieria, and has for convenience’ sake introduced 
Ptoleinais under the head of the First Palestine, and transferred 
Panias from Maritime Phenicia into the province of Palestine the 
Second, of which it would seem properly to form a part. The arrange- 
ment is exceedingly convenient and intelligible. The cities are distri- 
buted under each head in the order of their importance, and the coins 
of each city follow in chronological succession, under the names of the 
towns for which they were struck. A brief chronological table of the 
imperial reigns to which the imperial coins described belong is pre- 
fixed, and enables the reader to estimate at a glance the precise age of 
each piece. It embraces a period of nearly three hundred years, from 
the commencement of the reign of Augustus to the death of Gallienus. 
In each of his visits to Palestine M. de Saulcy has acquired coins, a 
considerable number of which he has found to be hitherto undescribed. 
These have found their place in the present volume, and the descrip- 
tion is in each instance thoroughly complete, and carefully exact in all 
those points which a true science of the subject requires. Many of 
the pieces necessarily mentioned, in order to make the work in some 
degree complete as a whole, have not been actually handled by the 
author; these he is careful to mark out with an asterisk. Everything 
of purpose to the work, in the collections of France and England, 
M. de Saulcy has examined and described. It is however to be re- 
gretted that the writer in pointing out to the reader that he has not 
visited the collections of Germany (though they doubtless contain 
many pieces unknown to hinr) should have accompanied the statement 
with a fiippant challenge to ** MM. les numismatistes allemands ” to 
criticise as severely as they please, a work which they will have the 
right to consider voluntarily incomplete, adding an unworthy ‘‘I shan’t 
care.” The tone of this postscript coming in the very heart of a serious 
and scientific work sounds unpleasantly incongruous, and out of keep- 
ing. The series of twenty-five plates which complete the volume will 
be found to contain representations of several of the coins of almost 
every place mentioned. The curious succession of those struck at J eru» 
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iiftlem by the Procurators of Judea after it became a Bomas province 
is very amply illustrated, and the description is accompanied by a ohro^ 
nological table serving for their classification. The execution of the 
engravings cannot be too highly commended, it perfectly fulfills the re- 
quirements both of art and archaeology. We are able to judge of the 
independent merit, and actual state of every coin depicted, as if we had 
it really before our eyes. They are rendered with the most scru- 
pulous, and the most intelligent exactitude, and the skill of the artist has 
been well seconded by the ability of the printer. The ijnpressions are 
excellent. It now remains only for M. de Saulcy to complete thC task 
which he has thus far so admirably accomplished by giving us, as he indeed 
promises, a third work which shall treat of the Royal coins of the tame 
country. 

French reproductions of the antique are beyond measure superior 
to those of any other nation at the present day. The collection of 
chromo-lithographs, lithographs, engravings, autotypes, &c., recently 
published by M. Eotbschild, with an explanatory text by M. Froehner, 
under the title of “ Les Musees de la France,”® furnish yet another 
example of the perfection to which this class of work can be brought 
by artists whose education and ability fit them for the task. Every 
branch of archreology is represented in this remarkable publication. 
Bronzes, Sculpture, Vases, Terracottas, goldsmiths* work, all are 
figured in one or more examples on these pages, and the care with 
which the selection of specimens has been made leaves nothing to be 
desired. Public and private collections have alike been laid under 
contribution, and^ although the main preoccupation has been archsBo- 
logical, yet the interests of art have not been lost sight of. The 
marvellous beauty of the group of Eos and Memnon (PI, 10) cannot 
be passed over without remark. The vase on the interior of which 
it occurs was found at Caprea, and sold by M. Castellani to Prince 
Napoleon. The name of the painted, Bouris, is found on many other 
monuments of ceramic art. The reverse of the vase is decorated by 
two noble subjects, also given in this collection ; but they do not 
equal the surpassing dignity and sorrow of the interior group, which 
is no less remarkable for the powerful charm of its sentiment than for 
the severe nobility of its line. The fine mask of Medusa (PI. 10), an 
Athenian marble now in the Louvre, is also wisely chosen. And the 
series of terracottas found at Tarsus, now in the Louvre, and well 
known to all students as the most exquisite of their kind, fire here 
reproduced (PI. with perfect success. The beautiful Venus, 

which is the chief gem, gleams out of the lines of the lithograph in 
which she is delicately reproduced, the lovely sway of the body 
revealing the proportions of her lovely limbs in their full nobility, and 
calling to mind exactly the lively impression produced by a first sight 
of the original. One division of the work, the terracotta Roman 


* ** Las' Musses de la France. Recneil de Monutnenfe antiques, ** W. Froehner, 
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Medallions found in the South of Frarjce (PL less interesting 

from an artistic point of view, clairas the special attention of archaeo- 
logists. M. Proehner has himself made a small collection of these 
Medallions, which are particulady interesting on account of the 
inscriptions by which the figures are nearly always interpreted, and he 
has accompanied the platen in which a few of these subjects are here 
reproduced by an excellent introductory essay. Special collections 
thus localized are of the greatest value for the purposes of study. 
Many departments of France are rich in antiques found upon the spot. 
At Besan^on and Autun, for instance, very superficial search has been 
richly rewarded. There is ample material for a substantive work on 
the subject. It is greatly to be wished that a person as competent as 
M. Froehner should uailertake its execution. A publication conducted 
on the same system as the fine work at present before us, consisting 
of a series of faithful reproductions of representative objects (the 
locality where each was found being carefully specified), and accom- 
panied by an explanatory text, would enable us to form an accurate 
picture of the state of art in lioman Gaul such as could by no other 
means bo obtained, and without which we cannot form a true estimate 
of the character and extent of her civilization. 

“Eros in der Vasenmalerei,” by Dr. Adolf Furstwangler,” is a valuable 
contribution to arclneological literature, treating of a point which has 
hitherto been but lightly touched. A couple of papers, entitled “ Eros 
Etude sur la synibolique du d4sir,’* were printed by Louis Menard in 
the Gazette des Beaux Arts for 1873. But M. M6uard only touched 
incidentally upon the representations of the god to be found in vase 
paintings, and to vase paintings Dr. Furstwiingler directs his special 
attention. There is, indeed, yet another, and a radical diflerence, as 
might be ex[)ected, in the treatment of the subject by the two authors. 
M. Mdnard devoted himself wholly to the investigation of the character 
of the psychological intention as raanil'ested in the various representa- 
tions of the god. Dr. Furstwiingler does not neglect these considera- 
tions, but he employs them solely as a means of co-ordinating his facts. 
After a pagd or two which treat of Bros im voralexaudriniseker poesie^ 
we pass to the study of representations of the god in the pre-Pbidian 
period. In purely archaic art Eros is never found. The very vases 
which aSbrd to the student his most fruitful field of inquiry do not 
present types of Eros on early examples ; he first appears as an important 
actor on the red-figured vases of the second period. This is so univer- 
sally the case that any vessels on which he figures may always, says 
Dr. Furstw'iingler, be suspected to belong to the later periods • of 
manufacture. Even the two mirror handles in the bronze-room at the 
British Museum which have been attributed by Mr. Newton to the 
age iminediately before Phidias are not sulfered to pass unchallenged. 
The subject gives us two Loves in attendance on Aphrodite, and the 
introduction of these Loves seems, in the author’s opinion, to point to 

* “Eros in der Yasenmaierei,** Von Dr, Adolf Fnrstwiinglef. Muneben; 
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a lator date of execution than that assigned bj Mr. Newton. In the 
next division, we enter on the Pheidian period. We then first get 
certain work to which a positive date can be aasigned— that is to say, 
that Dr. Furstwangler accepts Ottfried Muller’s explanation of the 
admirable Parthenon group of the youth supporting himself on the 
knees of a draped female figure, as Eros with Aphrodite. This theory 
certainly seems to have greater probability tn its favour than M. 
Benin’s proposal to consider the youth as Erechtheus amongst the 
daughters of Kekrops, or than the more recent hypothesis which seen 
in the same figure the young 'IViptolemus with the goddesses of Eleusis, 
Dr. Farstwiingler remarks that it -would cppear that Eros was depicted 
by the school of Pheidias only in company with Aphrodite, and that he 
first became the object in himself of independent tj|»tment in the bands 
of sculptors of the second Attic school. But this part pf the subject is 
mentioned only to be dismissed in order to make way for the vase- 
paintings which are the principal concern of the inquiry. These are 
divided into three groups, under the heads of Eros in representations 
of myth, Eros as depicted in subjects of common life, and finally Eros 
alone. The work is ^hen completed by a notice of the paintings of 
Lower Italy in the decadence, of the forms under which Eros is pre- 
sented, and finally of the intention which motives the various 
presentations. As a repertory x>t‘ facts concerning the subject with 
which it deals, this treatise is of the utmost value. The closely fill(‘d 
pages contain an almost incredible mass of rough material laid ready 
to hand for the purposes of study. As a work of reference it is quite 
excellent and thorough, and admirably completes the outlines traced 
in the first part of M. Menard’s interesting paper. The coincidence of 
line in certain points is so curious, that were it not for Dr. Furst- 
wiingler’s opening sentence, in which he states that no one has preceded 
him in the field (from wliich we must infer that M. Menard’s articles 
are unknown to him), we should have been led to suppose that “ Eros 
ou la symbolique du d^sir” had fortunately suggested the production 
of “ Eros im vasenmaleeri.” 

Herr Bruno Bucher’s pamphlet on ornamental art, at the Vienna 
International Exhibition, forms one of a series of tracts intended for 
popular circulation, which are in course of publication under the joint 
editorship of Professor Hud. Virchow and Professor Fr. von Holt- 
zendorfF.* Herr Bucher is the keeper of the Oesterreichischen 
Museum (organized on the pattern of South Kensington), and is 
therefore specially interested in all branches of decorative art. After 
a few prelinunary remarks of a general character, he passes to special 
criticism of the works exposed by different countries; These are 
carefully considered, and very much to tbe point. The inlaid furniture 

* ^SammlunggemeinverstaiKllicherwiMenscbaftlicherVortn^.” Herausgegeben 
von Kud* Vhchow und Fr. v* Holtzendorff 1&. Serie, Berlin r, 1874. Carl 
Habel. Heft 208. Ueber omamentale Kunst auf der Wiener Weltanstallung von 
Bruno Buober. Heft 205. Entstebung und Entwiokelung der rsligibsea 
M den Qiiecben, Von Pr. PoeUer« ^ 
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of England strikes him as costly and wonderful in point of technical 
execution, but weak to the last degree in drawing, and absolutely 
incomprehensible as regarded colour composition. The same remarks 
might be applied, says Herr Bucher, to the rest of the objects ex- 
hibited by us, and thence he draws the conclusion that to found museums 
and to use them diligently is of no avail unless you can teach your 
public as well as your artisan. Unless this can be achieved our best 
efforts will not . produce enduring results. Spain commanded the 
attention of all lovers of the beautiful. “We have been told,” says 
Herr Bucher, ih^t Pfaffenwirthsch aft ^ internal divisions, and the 
system of monopolies had destroyed the industrial activity of Spain, 
it has been recently stated that the famous products of Toledo were 
now only represenlj(|||||by marchpane confectionery. But Toledo sent 
to Vienna arms ana equipments which could be compared without 
disadvantage with the celebrated works of the time of Don John of 
Austria ; and the town of Eibar revealed itself as the seat of a 
remarkable industry in iron apparently in the full swing of productive 
activity. Arms, bowls, vases, caskets, buttons, and other objects in 
this material, decorated with gold and silver ornaments, fixed by the 
hammer on a surface previously roughened by the file, attracted by 
their marvellous beauty and completeness the lively competition of 
all the museums of Europe. 

A treatise by Dr. Doehler, entitled “ Eiitstehung und Entwickelung 
der religidsen Kunst bei den Griechen,” is another number of this 
same series of popular pamphlets. The very nature of the subject 
renders it impossible to present it in a truly popular form. However 
carefully every statement may be simplified, much will remain which 
will demand for its full comprehension a sound and tolerably broad 
basis of general culture. The use of many ab-?tract terms, which are 
as a rule absolutely incomprehensible to the average reader, often 
cannot be dispensed with ; Dr. Doehler’s paper therefore must be 
regarded as intended for the use of students. To some it will serve as 
a brief but complete introduction to the special study of the subject, 
to others it will be welcome as affording an adequate view of a field of 
inquiry lying perhaps parallel to that in which they are themselves 
engaged, and which therefore they can neither wholly ignore nor 
explore for themselves. In the opening pages Dr. Doehler traces 
with admirable clearness of exposition the gradual passage from 
Fetiebism to Idolatry and Picture- worship ; then how idolatry in 

E articular called forth an art the perfect expression of which in Greece 
as never again been rivalled; how again the product became the 
object of the passionate attacks of a new religion ; but the tendency of 
the race to clothe religious ideas in plastic form lay so deep that it 
instantly reappeared in spite of the Semitic traditions which had had 
power to overthrow the old Polytheistic creed ; and finally religious 
art dwindled aw^ only amongst those peoples of Teutonic origin in 
whom the taste tor abstract speculation overruled the sense for form 
and beauty. In the concluding portion of his essay Dr. Doehler pro- 
ceeds to trace the gradual transition amongst the Greeks from symbolic 
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to imitative forms up to the culminating point reached by the age of 
Pheidias. 

“ Untersuchungen uber Albrecht Dilrer,”* by Dr. Alfred von Sallet, 
is yet another contribution to the literature of the unending con- 
troversy concerning certain drawings attributed to Dlirer in the 
collections of Derlin, Bamberg, and Weimar, the authenticity of 
which has been violently attacked. These drawings have all been 
more or less ill-treated ; all have at some early date formed part of a 
single collection ; they resemble each other in execution ; all or nearly 
all are profile heads lightly sketched in in charcoal and chalk, and 
all have been cruelly cut out in outline, gummed down, and described 
by name in inscriptions written underneath each, it is supposed by 
the guilty person, who had ruthlessly cmploy|jlj||ihe scissors. Dr, 
Moritz Thausing (Zeitschrift fur bild Kuns^m. 1871, p. Ill) 
stigmatized them in no measured terms as the work of an “ indifferent 
bungler,” of a “ forger ” whom it was the bo unden duty of those who 
honoured Durer’s name to expose. This article was replied to by 
Herr Hauser, the keeper of the Bamberg art collections, by Herr v. 
Eye, and Dr. v. Zahn, the late distinguished editor of the Zahrbucher 
fiir Kuristwissenschaft. The matter cannot as yet be considered as 
decided. If the drawings are indeed the wbrk of a forger, he must 
have been a cotemporary of Diirer’s, for the paper on which he draws 
shows in several instances the same watermarks as that employed by 
Durer himself. One point on which Dr. Thausing laid much stress 
was the total want of resemblance between the profile-drawings and 
the profiles of the persons by whose names they were christened as 
represented elsewhere. Dr. von Sallet addresses himself to the task 
of proving that at least as regards two of the drawings in the Berlin 
collection this statement is over-hasty. He gives indeed a list of 
many other instances in which it is said that a resemblance exists 
between the cut-out profiles and the profiles of the same persons as 
shown in Nuremberg Portrait medallions executed about 1519. The 
two selected for special examination are the likenesses of Georg 
Schlanderspach (of whom Diirer himself tell us in his diary that he 
was with him at Aachen, and that there he had Georg Schlanderspach 
“ mit der Kohlen conterfet”) and Sigmund Dietrichstain. In both 
instances Dr. von Sallet makes out his case. In a second chapter he 
adds a series of notes on Diirer’s wood engravings, engravings ou 
copper, and medals of a direct and pertinent character likely to be 
useful both to students and collectors of Durer’s work. 

Mr. Mickle tliwaite’s volume on “ Modern Parish Churches 5 their 
Plan, Design, and Furniture,” * is an extremely sensible book. Many 
of the chapters which go to make up the work appeared originally as 
a series of papers contributed to the Sacristy* In giving to them a 
substantive form the author has not only carefully revised and 

* •* Untersuchungen iiber Albrecht Dttrer,** Von Dr, Alfred von Sallet^ . 
Ehrenmitglied der numisinatischen gesellschaft in London* Mit zwei Hols** 
sobnicten. Berlin : WeidmanUBche Buchhandlung. 1S74. 

® Modern Parish Churches*; their Plan, Design, and Furniture.” By J. T# 
Mioklethwaite, F.S.A., Architect London : Henry S> King A Oo« 1874# 
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corrected his text, but baa added greatly to the noatter which it 
contains, A chapter on the Organ has been inserted, which is written 
by Mr* Somers Clarke, , and the three concluding chapters “ Of 
Ornament and Ornaments,*’ “ Of Pictures and Images,” and “ Of the 
Size and Cost of Churches,” are also printed for the first time. The 
text from which Mr. Micklethwaite preaches is “ Churches are built 
for use not for ornament.” Appearance indeed, he adds, ought not to 
be neglected ; but in the first place the designer should be guided by 
the consideration of the purposes to which they are to be applied. 
Both criticisms and suggestions throughout the volume are therefore 
offered from what may be called the common-sense point of view. Mr, 
Micklethwaite has wisely refrained, as far as possible, from the dis- 
cussion of questijg|||,of taste. It is impossible to teach, or preach, 
people into desigii^ or enjoying beautiful work. It is possible to 
point out by criticism and argument that given specimens do not 
adequately aud directly fulfil the function which they pretend to 
perlorm, and that they are therefore practically absurd and indefensible. 
U’his is the weak place which Mr, Micklethwaite attacks. If his 
book is read, as it deserves to be, by all those engaged in church- 
building and furnishing, those edifices may indeed remain as hideous 
as ever, but we shall possibly be spared all those foolish, unworkman- 
like and paltry pretences which they now too frequently display, 

Mr. D’ Anvers offers us in one volume an “ Elementary History of 
Art.”’ It is intended to serve as an introductory Text-book to the 
study of ancient and modern architecture, sculpture, painting, and 
music. The framework and the greater, nurhber of the illustrations 
are, he tells us, borrowed by permisrion from a small ‘‘ Guide to the 
History of Art,” which has long been in use in German schools ; but 
this framework has been filled in by references to standard English, 
German, and French authorities, and each division of the book has 
been supplemented by a chapter on Art in England. In executing a 
work which goes over so great' an extent of ground, it is impossible to 
keep entirely clear of all error. But, opening the volume at p. 37, 
the reader will come at once upon a blunder of the grayer sort. 
The first period of Greek architecture is taken as included between 
the age of Solon and the I’ersian war “ (000-740),” as noted on the 
page, but the second date is of course a printer’s error for’ 470. 
Amongst Doric buildings of this period Mr, D’Anvers places the 
temple of Diana at Ephesus, recently explored by Mr. Wood. But 
the temple from which Mr. Wood brought the sculptured shafts to 
which Mr. D’Anvers refers was that rebuilt or finished (it is not cer- 
tain which) after the Persian war, and both buildings were Ionic. 
Printer’s errors are also numerous ; Woollett the engraver is scarcely 


^ ^‘Elementary History of Art: an Introduction to Ancient and Modern 
Architecture^ Sculpture, Painting, and Music.” By N. D' Anvers. With a 
preface by T. Roger Smith, F.E,S,, B.A. Illustrated with one hundred and 
twenty woodcuts. London : Assher & Co. 137 A 
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to be recognised (p. *528) as “ Woolet j” on page 697 the eye is caught 
by “ Ohopins’s playing,’* and at p. 584 Beethoven is made to protest 
against being considered ‘‘ misanihropliic.** 

Mr. Birch’s “Country Arcliitecture” * is intended chiefly for th^ 
use of landed proprietors who have cottages and lodges to build, parks 
to improve, and country residences to modify or erect. Many of his 
designs, especially those of the simpler class, have a good air, and 
mtich convenience of arrangement to recommend them. Mr. Birch 
has executed a great deal of work for Lord Stanley of Aldorley, and 
designs for the proposed restoration of Oration Hall (an Elizabethan 
house in Cheshire, the property of Lord Stanley) are given at the 
close of the volume. The precision and clearness of the text, and the 
estimates of costs which accompany every desigj^v ill probably render 
the work really useful to those for whom it is iTOhded. 

The chromo-facsimiles executed by R. Steinboch and W. Loeillot* 
after the watercolour sketches made by E. Hifdebrandt on his voyage 
round the world, are equal in merit to the best of their kind. The 
quality of colour in all cbromo-lithogra[)hs is inevitably unpleasant, 
thin, and hard. The least complicated schemes of colour are tlie least 
disagreeable. The present scries contains five reproductions, tlit most 
successful of which is a scene in the Ladrone Islands, the liarmdny of 
which is got entirely out of a great sweep of golden sky reflected on 
still water, an edge of tawny ground in front, and in the distance, 
just parting cloud from sea, a level line of rocky islets wrapped in a 
grey haze. ’ • 

The collection of designs for object.^ of industrial art reproduced in 
black and ^hite by Ludwig Pfau^® from examples exhibited in the 
Viennese International Exlnl)ition, originally made their appearance in 
tlie “Bazar.” They were not ifitended to form an adequate picture 
of the wonders of the Exliibition, but were illustrationsk to a text 
embodying various comments on style and taste. The author was not 
able to make them as complete as he had designed, even from this 
point of view ; many exhibitors altogether declined to allow the 
reproduction of their designs ; others only gave pjTinission when it was 
too late for the artist to avail himself of it. There is no example 
given of the Spanish work to which Herr Bucher called our attention. 
The stuffs from Java and Sumatra, from Hie Hutch section, seem very 
good. Such of the European specimens as look at all interesting are 
invariably reproductions of old designs. 

“The American War: Cartoons by Matt Morgan and other English 


^ ** Country Arobitecture. Being a series of designs for buildings oonueot/ed 
with landed property.'* By John Birch, Aichitect. Edinburg and London : 
William Blackwood & Sons. 1874. 

® “Hildebrsndt’a Aquarelle Auf seiner Heise urn die Erde nach der Natur 
aufjTOnommen in Egyptien, Indien, China, &c. Chromo-facsiojiles von li. 
SteTnboch und W. Loeiliot. Zweite eerie. 1 Lieferun^. R. Wagner, Berlin. 

“ Kuntsgewerblicbe Musterbibler aus derj Wiener Weltausstelluiig,*’ Von 
Iiudwig Pfau. Stuttgart: Ebner und Seubert* 1874, 
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Artists,’* “ is aperies of caricatures, in which are depicted the chief 
events of the great American civil war. They are of varying merit, 
but for the most part decidedly above the average in point of draughts- 
manship, The point is not always very obvious. On the whole, the 
course of popular opinion among, the moneyed class in Europe seems 
pretty fairly represented — that is to say, a Southern animus is dis- 
played by the artists up to the moment when the success of the N'orth 
becomes no longer doubtful. 

*^The American War. Cartoons by Matt Morgan and other English 
artists, with illustrative notes.” London : Cbatto &; Windus. 1874. 
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Art. I. — The African Slave Trade. 

1. The Repo^'t from the Select Committee on Slave Trade {Eartt 

Coast of Africa), together with the Proceedings of the 
Committee^ Minutes of Evidence^ Appendix^ and Index. 

187lf 

2. Dhow Chasing in Zanzibar Waters and on the Eastern 

Coast of Africa, By Captain G. L. Sulivan, RN., late 
Commander of H.M.S. Daphne. London : 1873. 

3. Ismaitia, a Narrative of the Expedition to Central A frica 
• for the Suppression of the Slave Trade^ Organized by 

Ismail, Khedive of Egypt, By Sir Samuel Baker, Pacha, 
M.A., F.R.S., Ac. In 2 vols. London : 1874. 

4. '^The Last Journals of David Livingstone in Central Africa, 

from 1865 to his Death. In 2 vols. London ; 1874. 

S IR BARTLE FRERE, whose name is honourably associated 
with the Zanzibar Treaty of 1873,* in giving evidence 
before the Select Committee, which reported in favour of the 
measure which was subsequently entrusted to him to carry out, 
said : — 

** Up to about the time when Lord Palmerston died, for many years 
the general opinion of all parties in England had bepti in favour of a 


* This treaty was signed at Zanzibar on the 5th of June, 1878, and was pro* 
iOnted to both^Houses of Parliament during the^ssion of 187 4i. 

[Vol cm. No. OOIV.y-Niiir Sbkibs, Vol. XLVII. No. tT 
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defcermination to put a stop to’ the slave trade wherever we could 
possibly d(^ so without infringing the rights of other nations, and the 
whole weight of the Government influence had been put on the side of 
suppressing the slave trade. But of late years it has been manifest 
that there has been very considerable wavering of our own opinions 

upon the subject That seems to me to be the cardinal evil 

with which we have to contend, and our Government, representing 
public opinion, appears to me of late years to have been half-hearted 
in the matter.”* 

To us it seems that there can be no doubt that England is 
half-hearted in this matter, as in most things at the present time. 
The spirit of the times is lazy and indolent. There is no fire in 
politics, no enthusiasm in philanthropy, no earnestness in litera- 
ture. We are told that England wants to rest. The reforms of 
recent times have taken her short breath away. She has brought 
to the birth so many great measures that she lies exhausted, and 
a do nothing policy or ingenious inaction is to take the place of 
strenuous endeavours to make this world better and wiser. All 
the work in that direction is not yet done — nay, it never can be 
done. Yet we have all made up our minds that the time- has 
come for the folding of the hands, and the closing of the eyes. 
When in the life of a man does such a time as this come ? When 
can any one say my work is done, let me take rny rest? Not in 
this life, of a truth,’ but when this life comes to be laid down. 
Work is there to do for every hand that can do it, for every eye 
that can see it— ^it is the impotent and the blind to whom holiday 
times come, to the wise and earnest man there are none such 
here. So to a country it may be that the do-nothing policy is a 
sign of incapacity. It is the old and decrepit who can sit for 
hours with vacant thought enjoying their shallow vitality, it is 
the young who feel the inspiration of strength which prompts to 
labour, and whose spirit is stirred within them by thrilling con- 
sciousness of this heaven-gift. But half-hearted of a truth we are 
at the present time, and in nothing is this deformity more 


* See Minutes of Kvidence, question 448. Livingstone, too, has the 
following words in his “ Last Journals ” (vol. ii. pp 9 and 10), “ The emanci- 
pation of our West Indian slaves was the work of but a small number of the 
people of England — the philanthropists and all the more advanced thinkers. 
Nttinericallv they were a very small minority of the population, and powerful 
only from toe superior abilities of the leading men and irom having the right, 
the true, and just on their side. Of the rest of the population an immense 
number were indifferent — who had no sympathies to spare for any beyond. their 
own fire-side oircieij. In the course of time sensation writers- came tip on the 
surface of society, and by way of jprigiuality they condeinned almost every 
measure and person of the past. "'‘"'^lEmancipation was a mistake;* and these 
fast writers drew along with them a lai^e body who would fain be slaveholders 
themselvea,’* 
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palpably shown than in connexion with our feeble eflToris in relation 
to the African slave trade. 

If anything was likely to stir England to a grand and fierce 
indignation — an indignation which would vent itself, not in loose 
words merely, but in firm acts— surely it was the facts connected 
with that trade in human bodies and human souls which was 
carried bn in the full face of the blushing sun, in lands which his 
presence blessed with fertility beyond most. If any circumstances 
were calculated to arm men’s souls with stern wrath, and make 
men in that fierce rage as terrible as gods, it was those which 
were brought to light in connexion with the trade in slaves 
which was carried on between the East Coast of Africa and the 
Coasts of Persia and Arabia. We have had ample evidence 
about this, and there has long ceased to be any necessity for any 
further inquiry ; but there has long been an urgent necessity for 
the action which ought to result from conviction. Yet all our 
action has been limp. We have been liEe retired business-men 
who, with empty days upon their hands, attempt to fill them 
with ^ little fussy philanthropy, who attend committee meetings 
with a view to organizing charities, or shoeblack brigades, or 
such-like, and in tliis way endeavour to kill time and benefit 
humanity. But it is not by such actions that these times, full of 
many things which demand reform by their huge hideousness 
and deformity, are to be bettered, and it is not by such actions as 
England has taken in relation to the African slave trade, that 
this haggard abuse of power, which is an offence to all men 
with true human hearts, will be put an end to. But no more 
thorough measures seeqa to be forthcoming, although many 
promises issue from the fecund repository of those who wield the 
power. 

These circumstances, which to our thinking are full of cause for 
regret, are, we feel certain, due to the half-hearted ness which we have 
noted. In some circles it has become popular to regard slavery 
as an incident inseparable from a certain stage of civilization, and 
every futile effort which has been made to put an end to it, is 
pointed to in proof of this hypothesis. It is argued that it is 
Quixotic to attempt to put an end to this institution, which is 
indissolubly connected with every phase of social life in Africa, 
and that such men as Baker, who bravely endeavoured to put an 
end to this horrible traSic by conducting, with wise endurance 
and prudent skill, an expedition into the very heart of the slave* 
hunting district of the Soudan and Upper Nile ; or Livingstone, 
who thought" to bring men to see the strength of love and the 
weakness of force, by telling them of the Story of the Book, 
which has been more powerful in the world than many armies j or 

V at 
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Schweinfurtb,* who seems to think that the cure for that 
indigenous disease of commerce will be found in immigrations of 
the Chinese, are, notwithstanding their bravery and endurance, 
notwithstanding their incalculable benefactions to' humanity, 
but drivelling daV)blers in the science of civilization, and 
that th^ efforts of men and nations are powerless against the 
institutions which are the result of the evolution or dissolution of 
a people, or a race. This dismal fatalism would, if those who 
profess its tenets logically carried them out to their legitimate 
conclusion, result in a paralysis of all effort. But there is a 
logic which makes theirs ridiculous, and common sense and 
rational experience teach us that a man may defy fate ; 
that men may and do influenpe their fellows, and that that 
influence is oftentimes more powerful than that of isothermal 
lines, or the character of the soil ; that the grand evolution of 
humanity results from a natural selection of mind from mind, 
that men become better* and nobler from their intercourse with 
others who are nobler and better than they, 

“ I know few more sublime ideas,’* says Fichte, ‘‘ than the idea of 
this universal interaction of the whole human race on itself; this cease- 
less life and activity ; this eager emulation to give and to receive — tlie 
noblest strife in whhdi man can take a part ; this general indentation 
of countless wIhhjIs into each other whose common motive-power is 
freedom, and the beautiful harmony which is the result of all. ‘ Who- 
ever thou art’ — may each of u^ say — ‘whoever thou art, if thou bear 
the form of man, thou too art a member of this great commonwealth : 
through what countless media soever our mutual influence may be 
transmitted, still by that title I act upon thee and thou on me ; no 
one who bears the stam[» of reason on liis front, however rudely im- 
pi'essed, exists in vain for me. But 1 know thee not — thou knowesfc 
not me ! Oh, so surely as we have a common calling to be good — 
even to become better — so surely, though millions of ages may first pass 
away (what is time ?), so surely shall a period at last arrive when I may 
receive thee too into my sphere of action — when I may do good to thee 
and receive good from thee in return ; wlien my heart may be united to 
thine also, by the fairest possible bond— a mutual interchange of free 
and generous love.’ ” 

These are no random words thrown out in the spume of tem- 
pestuous oratory, but wise, deep, calm words, which bear perti- 
nently upon the matter which we have here in hand. How are 
these poor human beings, on whose black fronts the stamp of 
reason is, although rudely, impressed, whose lives are frittered in 
endless wars with their black neighbours, incited by the*ivory 

♦ ‘*Thc Heart of Africa, Three Years* Travels and Adventures in the 
XJttex|)lored Regions of Central Africa, from 1868 to 1871,** By Dr. George 
Ifchweiufurth, Ti*anslated by Ellen E. Erewer, with an Introduction m 
Win wood Heade. London: 1873. 
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and slave-seekers who torment the rich centre of that sultry 
corjtinent by their presence; and who by their wars fill the 
ivory stores and the slave pens of their Arab allies-^how are 
tljese to be brought to feel the influence of a Europe not free, 
not united in generous love, yet still with some reason in its head, 
and some love in its heart I How are tl)e poor slaves, who are 
harnessed in the cruel slave-sticks, or driven in droves through 
the tangled solitudes of Central Africa to the coast, and of whom 
four out of every five, and in some cases nine out of every ten, 
are killed or die before they reach the shore, and are close-packed 
in ships for export — how are these to be set free from their 
slavery ? How are they to be united to us in that fair bond i 
Tiiis IS not a matter which interests those only who are thus 
driven to market. True, it is terrible enough to think of these ! 
We see the gang driven by Arabs, who press them to journey 
beyond their strength, and who, when these fall down weary in 
the toilsome march, or sick from want and disease, raise cruel 
weapons over them and kill those they cannot profit by, that 
none other may profit by the slave. Surely the vultures which 
are hidden by the blue distance over head, and whose keen eyes 
have seen the tragedy, will sj^are that poor corpse. All this is 
terrible enough. Terrible too the story of tl)ose who, having 
arrived at the coast through the corpse strewn wilderness,* are 
packed on three close decks of wickerwork in small and reeking 
boats, called dhows, t where they are supplied with a handful oi 
rice and scant drops of water, on their terrible voyage. Many die 
of course in their cramped sitting posture, and these corpses have 
to be weeded out from time to time by tlie Arabs from amongst 
those slaves wliich have still life in them. No pleasant picture 
that ! The wickerwork decks on which the slaves crouch close 
together in foul darkness, and which are so close, the one to tlie 

* That this is not an exaggeration will be evident from the following extract 
from the Report of the Slave Trades Committee of lb09, which sat at the 
Foreign Office : The horrors attending this long journey have been fully 
described by Dr.Livingsione and others. The slaves are marched in gangs, the 
mules with their mates yoked in heavy forked-s ticks, which at night are 
fastened to the ground, or lashed together so as to make escape impossible. 
The women and children are bound with thongs. Any attempt at escape, or lo 
untie their bonds, or any wavering or lagging on the journey has but one 
punishment, immediate death. The sick are left behind, and the track ol a 
slave caravan can be tracked by the dying and the dead." 

+ These Bugalas or Oliows are iow-prowed ships einplcyed in the East 
Africa coasting trade. They are ugly, and look like ships sinking bow fore- 
most. In many instances they are quite unseawortliy, and have to choose still 
acas to ‘sail upon. The legitimate Fust African trade is undoubtedly inoreasiiig ; 
but for a long time human beings were the staple commodity, and the other 
merchandise carried by these in-shore vessels sere usually only a mask wcru 
over the real features of tWr ugly commerce. 
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other, that the slaves cannot sit upright, visited by the savage 
roasters, come to remove the dead which have fallen cold against 
the envious living ! 

But although the plight of these is terrible enough, we know 
not that the plight of those who have power thus to inflict 
such tortures is not worse. They too are men. They too 
have a claim upon Europe, upon humanity. They -too must 
be brought under the influence of what divinity is in man. 
Not only must thie slaves be liberated, those who drive them 
roust be set free. The chains of these latter may be more diffi- 
cult to strike off than those of the former, the emancipation of 
these from thefr own diabolic natures may be more difficult than 
the emancipation of those from the slave^sticks with their cruel 
prongs, and the cords which bind them. But the question is not 
one of ease or difficulty, it is one of right. It is not one of choice, 
it is one of necessity. It must be done. Nay, it is, we are con- 
vinced, although slowly and uncertainly, being done, and we 
have in the works before us some -record of the work. 

It is as yet feeble enough. Government for a long time failed to 
see that its casual cruisers upon the east coast of Africa were doing 
more harm than good. While the*number of slaves which were 
annually exported viS. Zanzibar was calculated as varying from 
20,000 to 56,000, in no year did the English cruisers succeed in 
liberating more than 1117 slaves from captured dhows. That 
number was reached under exceptional circumstances in 1809, 
but in many years the success of these operations was not nearly 
so great. In 1867 only 431 slaves were emancipated.* But 
if we consider the means which were adopted with a view 
to the suppression of this trade the smallness of the result 
will not l)e a cause for wonder. In the first place, in the 
opinion of every naval officer of experience, the number 
of the ships stationed on the east coast of Africa was too 
small to permit of any thorough suppression of the trade. 
In the second place, the appliances with which these were pro- 
vided were inadequate to the work they had to do. One of the 
most common incidents in the experience of those who have 
chased dhows m the Indian Ocean, is the intentional grounding 
of these ships.t The Arabs whenever hotly pressed by a cruiser 
run their ships ashore, and having assured the slaves that the 
white men will eat the black if they catch them, they induce 
their slaves to escape to the shore and scatter in the woods. To 
prevent these tactics, by means of which very large numbers of 

* See Evidence of Admiral Sir L. Heath before the Select Committee. 
Question 086. 

t See ** Slave Catching in the Indian Ocean.” ByOaptain Colomb, London ; 
1873. 
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slaves were kept'lrora the liberating hands of England, some 
specially adapted boats or steam-launches for in-shdre service 
were absolutely necessary. This had suggested itself long ago 
to all those who were familiar with the subject, yet it remained 
to be re-recommended by the Select Committee of 1871, and we 
are uncertain whether even now their suggestion has been 
adopted. Again, the utter ignorance, in relation to the lan- 
guage, of those who were employed in boarding these ships was 
a serious obstacle to tlie discovery of the truth. 

The Home Government had done several things to impede the 
action of those who weie sent out to suppress the slave trade. 
The Admiralty in 1869 issued instructions for the guidance of 
naval officers employed in the suppression of the slave trade, and 
amongst these there is an order that vessels having slaves on 
board, if there are attendant circumstances showing that the 
slaves are not being transported for the purpose of being sold as 
slaves, are not to be detained. But these instructions go further 
and give a definition of domestic slaves which are not to be re- 
garded as a reason for detaining the ship in which they are. 
“ Where the slaves found on board are very few in number, are 
unconfined, and appear to be on board for the purpose of load- 
ing or working the ship, or attending upon the master or the 
passengers, and there is no other evidence that the vessel is 
engaged or equipped for the slave trade,*' these slaves are to be 
looked upon as domestic slaves, or as slaves not being transported 
for the purpose of being sold. This impeding regulation must 
Lave been framed in considerable ignorance of the whole sub- 
ject. According to the best opinions there are no distinguishing 
features about the dhows which are employed in the slave trade, 
nothing which could indicate equipment for that service, except 
perhaps in some instances the bamboo deck to which w© have 
referred. The attendant circumstances then are not to be relied 
upon. Further, as to the small number of the slaves on board, 
the test is fallacious. The immense number of vessels which 
are employed in the coasting trade make distribution of slaves 
in very small companies easy, and if immunity was to be secured 
by reason of the smallness of the number of slaves on board this 
distribution would be the inevitable result. It has been calcu- 
lated that if six slaves were carried by each of the ships passing 
north from Zanzibar to Arabia and Persia a larger number of 
slaves than are annqplly transported from the former port could 
be easily conveyed. In this way our cruisers would be as useless 
in the Indian Ocean as the guardships in some of our rivers. 
But again the further test supplied by the Admiralty is also use* 
less. The unconfined condition of the slaves was no test, for the 
Arabs bad a way of confining them as effectually as if they had 
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been swathed in cords, by means of threats which could not be 
perceived by any English lieutenant who might board the 
dhow. They were known to be in the habit of passing oflf some 
of the slaves on board as passengers^ and many as servants, 
while they were in reality being conveyed to northern porta 
for sale. The officers, whose duty it was to inspect these ships, 
had no means of judging of the truthfulness of these assertions. 
They knew nothing of the language, and when, in more recent 
times, prudence suggested the employment of an interpreter, 
there were no means of securing his honesty and fidelity, and in 
many instances he took bribes from the Arabs, and in some cases 
was personally interested in the trade, to assist in the suppres- 
sion ot which he was employed. On the whole then the 
means which were adopted on the sea were ill calculated to 
put an end to the slave trade. It is not to be wondered at that 
the results were eminently unsatisfactory. 

Upon land the expedients were not much better. About thirty 
years ago there was a treaty with Muscat, which has not had the 
effect of putting an end to the trade ; and one of the reasons why 
that treaty proved futile, was that it allowed domestic slavery 
on board trading ships, which at once suggested itself as a ready 
means of evading condemnation. That it did prove futile is be- 
yond doubt. It was evaded not only by the traders on the coast, 
but it was evaded on land by the authorities, and every pretext 
was had recourse to with the view of preventing its operating in 
the way intended. After twenty-five years of futility we find a 
committee sitting to inquire and report as to the means best 
adapted to put an end to that horrible trade, we find it being 
assured that '' to put down this trade requires far more effort and 
far more energy than England has yet shown in the matter . . . 
that “we must force the Government of Zanzibar into active 
acquiescence in our views, and if necessary purchase or take 
possession of that island,’'"^ and by another competent witness, 
that “ he did not think any treaty would have the slightest 
effect ; treaties with Arabs are mere waste paper.^’t And yet what 
has been done? Up to that time the consular establishments 
were far too few in number to be of the use they might other- 
wise have been of in connexion with the cruisers on the coast, -and 
the Committee very properly recommended an increase in the 
consular establishments. Before that time English subjects within 
the dominions of the Sultan, where was situated the “ running 
sore,” as Livingstone has called this lurid commerce, had not 
been prevented owning and trafficking in slaves, and a Captain 


♦ Evidence of Admiral Sir L. Heath. Question 711'. 
f Evidence of Major General C. P. Bigbjr. Question C09, 
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Fraser, a retired Indian officer, possessed a very large number of 
slaves, a circumstance which no doubt largely conduced to die* 
satisfaction upon the part of the natives, who saw England 
burning dhows, and yet saw an Englishman’s factories and plan- 
tations served by the labour of slaves. This also has been put an 
end to. Further, the Committee being of opinion that all legiti- 
mate means should be u^ed to put an end to the East African 
s^ave trade recommended the abrogation of the old treaty, and the 
substitution of a new treaty. That recommendation has been given 
effect to and a treaty for the suppression of the slave trade has been 
e iferod into between her Majesty and the Sultan of Zanzibar.* 
This, although it is something in the right direction, is not much. 
We have seen that according to the opinion of Major General 
Rigby, treatitis with Arabs are mere waste paper, and that is an 
opinion which is entertained by many who have had large oppor- 
tunities of becoming acquainted wdth the Arab character and the 
slave trade ; and we have past experience of the way in which 
the Sultan performed his duty under the treaty which this new 
agreement was the means of abrogating. But even with the 
best will in the world it appears that the Sultan of Zanzibar is 
really very powerless. Captain Sulivan, in speaking of the pro- 
priety of landing most of the liberated slaves at J^nzibar, and 
placing them under the jurisdiction of the Sultan, on the under- 
standing that his Highness will afford them sufficient protection 
against the slave dealers, and will prevent their again becoming 
slaves, a courscj which had been suggested by the late Lord 
Clarendon, t and of which Captain Sulivan strenuously, and for 
good reasons, disapproves, says : His Highness is unable tq pre- 
vent his own slaves "being stolen and kidnapped by hundreds 
annually, by the northern Arabs; and however willing he might 
be he is unable to give such guarantee ; and further, he is a cun- 
ning Arab, and is not to be trusted.”! No very promising 
foundations these for a treaty— .-powerlessuess and wile. 

* Signed at Zanzibar, 6th June, 1873. Presented to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment by command of her Majesty, 1874}. That treaty after speaking of the 
former treaties provides lor tiieir abrogation, and the remainder of the first 
article runs as follows : ” His Highness the Sultan binds himself to the best 
of his ability to make an efiectual arrangement througliout his dominions to 
prevent and abolish the same. And any vessel engaged in the transport or 
conveyance of slaves after this date shall be liable to seizure and condemna- 
tion by all such naval oilicers and other officers and agents, and such courts an 
may be authorized for that purpose on the part of her Majesty.” The second 
article provides fov the closing of the public slave markets ; the third for the 
protection of liberated slaves ; the fourth prohibits natives of Indian States 
under British protection from possessing or acquiring slaves. • 

t Letter from Lord Clarenaon to the British Consul at Zanzibar, dated Ifitb 
June, 1870. 

! ^Bhow Chasing in Zanzibar Waters,” p. 277. 
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There is still something more |o be done, it seems to ns, to pre- 
vent this trade, to suppress this trafific, and in the half-hearted con- 
dition of England we cannotexpect that that will besoon setabout* 
That some less docile measures would be justified with these, 
men-stealers, we cannot but think. Emergency is a reason for 
an abrogation of politeness. No ceremony with the man who 
has murdered his fellow, but oflF with him to the punishycient 
which the calmness of a dispassionate judge and a jury of his 
fellows has declared to be his desert. We do not keep our 
hands off the brute who w’ith force is kneading the features of 
the face of the woman he calls his wife, and whose weakness was 
given to his protection by the most sacred of all trust-deeds — 
marriage. No ; such actions call for force, and while there are 
sparks of justice in us which can be fanned to flame and illumine 
tne world with sudden lights, they shall have it. Surely then in 
this other case the whole world has said that this thing must 
cease, that England will rather do without paper-knives and 
billiard-balls than encourage the trade in slaves, f that those 
family wars which are fomented by fierce and greedy traders, 
and ^lich are the means of filling the slave markets of Persia 
-*and Arabia, shall cease, and that this trading of men through the 
rich country which ought to blossom like ar garden, but which lies 
dank and feverish under its unhealthy rankness and desolate 
luxuriance of vegetation, upon a journey sometimes lasting from 
three to four months from the great lakes to the sea — that this 
commerce in humanity must end. Surely the trial of these 
thieves of human beings has lasted long enough. Surely we 
have here, in these books, enough of evidence deposed to by-faith- 
ful men. Shall we go on Irittering away time in further inquiry ? 
Shall other Committees be appointed ? Have we not made up 
our minds that these tragedies have been acted long enough upon 
that stage which is draped and lit for the comedy of nature — 


* The Queen’s speech at the opening of the present Session of Parlia- 
ment contained this sentence : The exertions of my naval and consular 
servants in the suppression of the East African Slave Trade have not been 
relaxed, and I confidently trust that they will bring about the complete extinc- 
tion of a traffic equally repugnant to humanity and injurious to legitimate 
commerce.*’ This, however, only hints at old remedies which have failed 
before. 

t The trade in ivory and that in slaves are intimately associated. Ivoryis tlie 
principal product of Central Ainca, and in many cases it is bought from the 
Lead men of the tribes by the slave currency, or, in other words, slaves are 
exchanged for tusks. It is calculated that the ainount of ivory which is 
annually imported into Great Britain alone would imply the destruction of 
44,000 elepnants per aunura. — “ Livingstone’s Last Journal,” vol. ii. p, 90. 
A sad fact this, when it is remembered that the elephant would be one of the 
most efficient means of carrying civilisation into Africa. 
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and that the time has come when they shall be utterly abolished** 
Let us take some steps then! ' Are we to have a non-interveatioa 
policy between murderers and their victims ? if so we are art and 
part with the former, and to be art and part with the latter were 
too good a fate for us* But we cannot believe that that will 
long be the attitude of the people of England* Individual men 
have done what they could, even to the sacrifice of their own 
lives — and the time is surely not far off when the whole people 
will rise as one man and insist upon the insufferableness of these 
transactions, which are none the less their concern that they take 
place in Africa, and will see their way to bring force to bear upon 
force, to cure all these petty wars with one huge war, and to give 

E eace and prosperity to a land which basks in summer, and which 
as in its earth untold riches, not only of the shining and glit- 
tering sortj, but of the black and useful sort ; a land which has 
iron and coal, which has inland seas for the commerce of the 
lands which would grow ra[)id harvests under the warm suns and 
the rich rains, and which would become a new world in the heart 
of the old. This would be a crusade worthy of the 19th cen- 
tury, which has a tendency to pilgrimages, and goes by rail to 
Pontigny. To rescue what is fast becoming through this trade 
in men a desolation and a sepulchre, and make it a city full of 
palaces — that is what we must look forward to — and not only* 
look, but work forward to. Some men have shown us the way, 
and in these books before us we have the recon Is of their doings. 

Sir Samuel Baker had in his earlier journeys in Africa, which 
he described in his pleasant works “The Albert Nyanza'* and 
“The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia,” become familiar with*iall 
the features of the slave trade of the Upper Nile, and not only 
had his sense of justice and mercy been outraged by the scenes 
of which he was the witness, but he had become impressed with 
the belief that although Cent'ral Africa was amenable ta the in- 
fluence of civilization, and was calculated to advance rapidly to 
a condition of prosperity, the trade in men was an obstacle to 
any moral or material improvement, and must at all costs be put 
an end to* Sir Samuel Baker does not seem to ^ve appreciated 
the indissoluble connexion which, in the opinion of .many, exists 
between the slave and ivory trades, and his object seems to have 
been to put an end to the former with a view to the contiims.ac6 
and extension of the latter. Whether these two could be dis- 
associated or not we are not in a position to say, but it^seems to 
UB that the suppression of both trades would be an incalculable 


♦ "It is not a trade,” says "Livingstone's Last Journals,” ?ol ii. p* It 
‘• but a system of consecutive murdering; they (tlie Arabs) go to plunder and 
kidnap, and every trading trip is nothing but a foray.” 
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benefit to tbe Soudan and to Central Africa, and that if civiliza- 
tion is to make her progress into Central Africa at all it will in 
all probability be on the back of an elephant. It is evident 
that the slave trade is depopulating the country, and year by 
year the raids of the marauding Arabs have to be extended 
lut^ther and further inland, and the hs^ships of travel are more 
felt by the herds of slaves who are driven to the coast It is not 
much use civilizing a depopulated country. But even supposing 
the slave trade ceased, supposing the intertribal wars which are 
incident to this trade were no longer waged, and the people became 
— what Livingstone points out they have a strong tendency to 
become — agriculturists, surely elephant hunting would not be their 
best trade, while the elephant tamed and used as a beast of burden 
would be invaluable in relation to traffic. No conditions tend 
more surely to the development and civilization of mankind than 
settled work with facilities for intercommunication, and the ex- 
change of commodities. These would bo afforded by the pursuit 
of agriculture, and by the domestication of tlie elephant. A 
hunter of Sir Samuel Baker’s skill, and the zest which is asso- 
ciated with it, may be forgiven for forgetting the utility of the 
ele[)hant as ,a domestic animal, and remembering the excitement 
of putting one of his own explosive shells from a No. 8 Reilly 
just where he meant to put it, and seeing the huge game roll 
back dead into the river.* 

But although Sir Samuel Baker does not take this view of 
the ivory trade, he takes, as we have seen, a very decided 
view with regard to the slave trade, and the work before 
us is an account of his labours in relation to the expedition 
which was organized by the Khedive in council for the pur- 
pose, as the firman has it, ** of suppressing the slave trade and 
introducing a system of regular commerce,'' which was to be 
done by “ subduing to the Khedive’s authority the countries 
situated to the south of Gondokoro,” and which was placed under 
his command. His authority, which was somewhat unlimited by 
the words “ the most absolute and supreme power — even that of 
death — over all those who may compose tlie expedition," was to 
commence on the Ist of April, 1869, and was to continue for 
four years. Sir Samuel Baker, who had the care of many of the 
preliminary preparations, was in every respect niost prudent, and 
carefully provided everything that forethought could suggest ; and 
had his efforts been as ably seconded in Egypt, the delays of 
which he complains, and, half-failures, which but for. his energy 
and perseverance would have frustrated the objects in view, would 
have been avoided, and, although the exploits of the expedition 
could not have been more brilliant, the results might have been 


' * ‘Miivingsione’s Last Journals/* vol. i, p. HS. 
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made more secure. But these efforts were not seconded, and^Sir 
Samuel Baker bad not only to fight with the Baris and the sottish 
savage, Kabba Rega, and the wily slave hunter Abou Saood, but 
had to contend with much stress of public opinion and official 
obstruction, which make the success which crowned his efforts 
all the more honourably and his perseverance and courage 
against such open and sedHt odds Jill the more praiseworthy. 

Sir Samuel Baker took from England with him not only 
steamers which he meant to sail on the Albert Nyanza, steel life- 
boats, and magazines full of stores and presents for all his savage 
allies, but he was accompanied by his wife — Lady Baker — his 
nephew, Lieut. Julian Baker, and an efficient English staff. 
He travelled to Khartoum hy steamer to Souakim on the 
Red Sea, and thence across the Nubian desert. Here his 
troubles began. The ships which ought to have been ready for 
the conveyance of his troops — which numbered HiOO men — ^ 
were not prepared ; the camels which ought to have been for- 
warded from Cairo, and without which the conveyance of the 
sections of the steamers he had brought from Europe, from 
Gondokoro to the lake would be attended with the greatest diffi- 
culty, had not arrived. Obstructions were to be met with on all 
hands ; and no wonder, all the people in Khartoum were in- 
terested in the slave trade, and those who were at the head of 
affairs in the south of Egypt were avowedly hostile to the object 
of the expedition. The nefarious trade upon which the people 
of Khartoum existed was to be put an end to ; it was no wonder 
that the people looked with disfavour upon the instrument by 
which this was to be brought about. However, although the 
passive resistance of delay impeded bis purpose, at last, after 
many hindrances, Sir Samuel Baker began his expedition to 
(jondokoro on the 8th day of February, 1870. But the tactics 
of delay had been so far successful. It was now too late 
to attempt the passage of the Bahr Giraffe, and the passage of 
the White Nile to shipp was rendered impossible by the Sudd or 
Grass-barrier — which crossed it, and which must be cleared away 
if that fine river is to become a highway to Central Africa. But 
the fact that the time for the passage of the Bahr Giraffe — which 
has, owing to the vegetable rafts and obstructions, become a 
series of shifting lakes and pestiferous marshes — bad passed, had 
to be learned at the cost of an attempt and failure, and on the 
2nd of April, after some hard efforts to make a passage through 
them, the order to turn back was given. 

But although bis purpose had so far failed he was not frustrated^ 
Precious time was slipping away, his authority only lasted for four 
years; andhemust remain inactive, with disheartened and unwilling 
troops, on the banks of the river until the rise of the river would 
make the passage of that rotting district possible. These months. 
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however, which bad to elapse, were well spent at his camp on the 
river, to which he gave the name of Tewfikeeyah. not only in 
attempting, not very successfully we fear, to redress the grievances 
of Quat Kare, the real king of the Shillooks ; in freeing some slaves 
which the Upper Nile huntefs still attempted to send to market 
in close packed diahbeeahs ; but in learning something of the 
politics of the Soudan, by which he^iscovered that while the 
Government was pretending to put^own slavery with the one 
hand, it was encouraging slave hunters with the other. Not a 
very sativsfactory discovery that for a leader of an expedition 
who felt little confidence in the honesty, the spirit, or the sympa- 
thy of his men. It might have suggested itself to Sir Samuel 
Baker’s mind, that the annexation of territory was perhaps the 
real object of the Egyptian Government, and that philanthropy 
and legitimate commerce were only gaudy excuses which were 
to be given to Europe for acts that are regarded as somewhat 
unjustifiable in these days, and as temptations which might 
induce a man of Sir Samuel Baker’s integrity and ability to enter 
the service of Egypt. Perhaps it did occur to him, but he meant to 
do the work which, whether it was given him or not, lay to bis hand. 

On the 1 1th of December the journey to Gondokoro was 
recommenced, and the camp at Tewfikeeyah was deserted. 
Even now the carelessness and slupidity of his subordinates were 
a cause of delay, and no wonder, if “ against stupidity the gods 
fight un victorious.’^ But after several mishaps the vegetable 
debris of countless summer growths was again reached, and this 
time all the difficulties which it opposed to the progress of the 
fleet were, with infinite patience, untiring perseverance, and 
versatile ingenuity overcome, and at length the fleet again rode 
in the waters of the Nile, and on the 15th of April, 1871, it 
reached Gondokoro. But it was not only against the stupidity 
and unwillingness of his subordinates, and the obsiructions which 
were thrown in his way by certain authorities, Sir Samuel 
Baker had to contend. His whole book reads like a novel, and 
although there is not the usual love-story running through it, 
there is the conventional villain. Ahou Saood, a member of the 
Khartoum firm of A gad & Co., is the villain of the piece. All the 
hostility of the Baris which the Government troops, as Sir Samuel 
Baker is never tired of calling them, had to encounter, was due 
to Ahou Saood. The return of about 1100 men and women to 
Khartoum by command of Colonel Raouf Bey, an act contrary to 
orders and which had the efiect of crippling the expedition, 
was incited by Ahou Saood, The absence of Wat-el-Mek from 
Gondokoro, a man who from hi» knowledge of the country, his 
coumge and ability, would have been of great service «to the 
Government, was planned by Ahou Saood. The ill-feeling and 
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treacWy of the usurper, Kabba Rega, who reigneil instead of 
Kamiasi, over the tinyoro, which led to the battle of Masindi, 
and to the ultimate though brave retreat of the Qovernmenfc 
troops through eight days of incessant fighting and interminable, 
ambuscades, upon the country of Rionga, was occasioned by the 
cunning misrepresentations of Abou Saood* The conduct of 
the Vakeel Suleiman, whi^h was very diabolical, was, it appears, 
also instigated by this most cunning merchant. He had reason 
to dislike Sir Samuel Baker and the object of his expedition. 
The liouse of A gad and Co. were ivory and slave merchants. 
The district in which Abou Saood’s Zareebas were situated, and 
in which he profited from the irregular commerce in men and 
tusks, was the district in which regular commerce was to be 
established, where slavery was to be abolished, and where settled 
govermnent, which rules by peace, was to take the place of the 
anarchic conditions of war, of fraud, and force, which had been 
the conditions most favourable for the prosperity of that illicit 
trade in men, illicit, not alas, by the laws of Egypt, which are 
but a blurred and defaced transcript of higher laws, but illicit 
by the laws of God. He had every interest to oppose Sir 
Samuel Baker, evtiry reason to attempt to make the expedition 
a failure, and he was at least faithful in his diabolic perseverance 
and that somewhat urgent allegiance to self which is the 
characteristic of the villain. Sir Samuel Baker’s readers will 
feel that he was too lenient to this marplot, and that he might 
with some advantage to his purpose have exercised his ‘‘supreme 
power — even that of death,” — in relation to this most energetic 
member of tlie firm of Agad and Co. We feel that he is almost 
too slow to wrath in this matter, and like the boy who, witnessing 
the long* sword fight between a sturdy Macbeth and an equally 
valiant Macduff*, longing for the catastrophe, regardless of 
anachronisms cried out “ Shoot him we felt inclined at 
more than one juncture to tender the same advice. But we all 
along hoped to hear that in the end Abou Saood, like his Vakeel 
Ali Hussein, had met his reward. It is so common in romances, 
and in the world too, for men may tolerate evil for a time but 
in the end they abolish it. It is therefore somewhat disappoint- 
ing to learn that although justice was promised by the Khedive, 
and although all the proofs of Abou Saood’s complicity with 
rebels, and other punishable acts, were submitted by Sir Samuel 
Baker to him before he left Egypt, that instead of being 

{ Unished, this man has been rewarded. This is the postscript to 
smaiVia : “ After my departure from Egypt AIk)u Saood was re- 
leased and was appointed assistant to my successor.” Boes that 
act upon the part of the Government at Cairo show much real 
aincerity in relation to the suppression of the slave trade south 
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of Gondokoro ? They are half-hearted in Egypt as well as in 
England. But Sir^amuel Baker was in earnest, and has, not- 
withstanding the lack of energy and interest with which he was 
seconded, notwithstanding the ineflSciency of the materials with 
which he had to* deal, notwithstanding the treachery and malice 
of Abou Saood, done a good work in the districts of the Upper 
Nile. After much (Jiffiqulty with the Baris and Belinians near 
Gondokoro he brought about peace, but not without war, he 
secured supplies* for his troops, but not without force, for the 
machinations of Abou Saood had the effect of restraining the 
natives from the marketing and barter which was to be the small 
beginning of great trades ; and he started with a small band of 
soldiers upon the expedition to the countries south of Gondokoro. 
His march through Lobord to Fatiko was unmolested ; from 
Fatiko he marched to Unyoro and thence to Masindi. Masindi 
was the capital of the realm of the greedy Kabba Rega, and 
here on a certain day after the slaves had been set free, the 
Ottoman flag was hoisted and Unyoro annexed to Egypt (14th 
May, 1872). But here too was treachery, and at length an open 
rupture between the King and the Pacha which resulted in the 
burning of Masindi, and after a further act of treachery upon 
the part of Kubba Rdga, in the withdrawal of the Government 
troops from Unyoro to Rionga. Thence Sir Samuel Baker pro- 
ceeded to Fatiko, where upon his arrival he found rebellion upon 
the part of the enraged slave hunters which broke into revolt. 
This, however, with the aid of the Forty Thieves, as his 
picked body-guard was called, he succeeded in putting down, 
and having formed a corps of irregulars, and attached Suleiman 
and Wat-el-mek to the Government by opportune clemency, 
having seen the establishment of peace where be had found the 
grim visage of war, he returned to Gondokoro and thence* to 
Khartoum. From Khartoum he proceeded to Souakim and 
thence to Cairo. So ended the expedition, and there can only 
be one opinion with reference to Sir Samuel Baker’s conduct of 
the difficult and perilous enterprise. He showed courage and 
ability, and throughout his acts were not only brave and in- 
trepid, but just and lenient. He has carried an example of 
generalship, kindness, and humanity into the heart of a country 
which wotted little of these things. These examples cannot be 
lost. Others will follow where he has trodden. Where the grass 
has been laid footsteps will broaden into pathways, and pathways 
into foads. There will be a thoroughfare from Cairo to .Zanzibar, 
Bui in one respect the expedition cannot be regarded as 
successful. Its success really consists in the defeat of the slave 
hunters. It was doubtless of the utmost importance that they 
should cease to pursue their nefarious calling. While 4&ve 
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tionters sought slaves and ivory in the great lake country, the 
improvement of the people, and the progress of fair and regular 
commerce, which is the harbinger of civilization, was impossible^ 
But that, after all, was a question of Egyptian police. The ivory 
and slave merchants were really tenants of the Egyptian Govem- 
niont. They exercised their rights under concessions granted 
by the State, and if they continued to exercise rights which were 
adverse to the policy of the State after the oencessions had 
expired, it was for the Egyptian Government to stop these home 
robbers in the way which a government stops the career of a 
highwayman. But it does not appear that there was any con- 
tinuance of the trade when the contract had come to an end, 
although there was an attempt upon the part of Abou Saood to 
defraud the government of the tax in kind which had been 
imposed on the ivory at his Zareebas. This effort was, if we 
remember ariglit, frustrated by Sir Samuel Baker ; but we 
cannot think that his only object in penetrating Central Africa 
with IGOO men was to act the part of an Egyptian custom-house 
officer. But if the action of the slave hunters could have been 
controlled by a governmental act at Cairo or Khartoum, 
wherein lay the success of the expedition ? Sir Samuel Baker 
found enemies in the Baris and Belinians and he left them 
allies, but by his own showing the enmity was due to the 
scheming slave hunter. He found a seeming ally in Kabba 
Rdga, and he left in Unyoro a somewhat bitter enemy. He 
interchanged compliments and messages with M’tese, the King of 
Uganda, but he had not really to be conciliated, as he had all 
along been friendly. All that was accomplished, so far as we 
can*see, which was in the direction of the main purpose of the 
expedition, was the construction of the fort at Fatiko, and the 
leaving of the garrison at Goiidokoro. The presence of disci- 
plined white men cannot fail to have a beneficial effect upon the 
natives. Indirectly Sir Samuel Bakers expedition has been of 
much service. Owing to his representations to Egypt, the White 
Nile will be cleared of its raft rubbish,. and again be opened to 
navigation. Owing to his representations to Europe, we cannot 
but think that the Egyptian Government will be shamed out of 
the encouragement of the lawless trade which renders the Upper 
Nile region a wilderness, while it might be a farm, with granaries 
not only for its own wants, but for the wants of Southern Europe. 
But if Upper Egypt supplied the wants of Europe, Europe would 
supply innumerable things to Upper Egypt which would create 
wants, aud the creation of wants is the beginning of civilization. 
Surely the Egyptian Government will begin to ^rceive that its 
only function is to make itself unnecessary. While this rapine 
aua wrong commerce exist a government is called for ; but it is 
[Vol. Clli. Ko. CCXV.]-~Kxw Sxiax% Vol. XLVIL No. IL X 
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a govern naent which will put an end to them. If the rulers of 
Egypt are unwilling to cope with these evils, a government will 
surely come which will cope with these evils, and with that 
other evil, the rulers of Egypt, too ! Let them look to it. The 
days of freedom to do evil are past. The new freedom only 
means freedom to do right, which, of a truth, is the only freedom. 
We no longer allow disease to be free to decimate the people; 
we no longer ailow ignorance to be a free path -to crime ; and a 
time will come when we will not suffer countries to disgrace 
humanity. But besides these indirect effects of Sir Samuel 
Baker's expedition there is another. He raised the Ottoman 
flag in Masindi, and that is a symbol of rule, of government; 
but everywhere throughout his arduous enterprise he exhibited 
what is not the symbol but the reality of rule — the perseverance, 
the ability, the skill, and the humanity of an English gentleman. 
That is something to show to the natives of Central Africa. 

We must now refer to Livingstone's last journals. A very 
different expedition tliat which left Zanzibar on the J9th of 
March, from that which sailed up the White Is'ile and the 
Bahr Giraffe from Kliartoum on the 8th of February^ l87o. 
Yet although the former was insignificant in comparison, we 
cannot but think that the results will bulk as large in the public 
eye. What a man can do does not depend upon the assistance 
of governments, but upon himself ; it is not the retinue a man 
has witli him which can effect anything, but what he has in him. 
Livingstone's retinue was of poor stuff His dumb retinue of 
camels and mules are abused by some of his unwilling Sepoys, 
and by the cruel tsetse fly, and one by one die. Then the 
Sepoys, finding that such hints of the necessity of a return to 
better quarters from the hot jungles and the spare diet of 
Makonde are disregarded, finding that their leader had patience 
to bear with their malingering and with their tardiness^ at length 
become more explicit, and so even before the expedition has 
reached lake N'Yassa they are dismissed. Having gone round 
by the south end of the lake, and having heard various black 
rumours of those very terrible fellows the Mazitus, a tribe 
residitig on the high table-land to the north-west of Nyassa, and 
one of whose terrific features was the shields they used, 
Livingstone lost the society of the Johanna men, who ‘‘ walked 
off, leaving the goods on the ground” on the 26th of September. 
So too of the Nassick boys and the rest, and at the time of 
his 'fleath on May 1st, 1>>73, there remained only five faithful 
ones of all that had left Zanzibar in 1866 ; howfaitjiful these five 
were, the narrative which the editor of these last journals supplies 
in continuation of Livingtone's notes shows. But for these five 
men the valuable journals which are now before us, the irnpor- 
tmi which were the carnal mults of these years of travel^ 
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the careful observations, and vigorous researches of the greatest of 
African explorers would have been lost to the world, and remains 
which add another glory to the dust of which Westminster 
Abbey is the precious casket, would have been poorly buried in 
an African grave. That these last journals are one of the moat 
excellent contributions to the discovery-literature of the centre 
of Africa, cannot, we think, be doubted. No traveller has gone 
over more of the now ground, unknown to white foot, than 
l>avid LivingvStone, and no traveller carried with him more 
attentive eyes, or a more excellent capacity botlf of head and 
heart, than the strong, persevering, brave, and earnest man who 
died upon liis knees in the hut in Chitambo's village, to the 
south of Lake Bangweolo, two years ago. 

But this is a most difficult book to review. It is not written for 
the reviewer, hut for the man himself. It is only made up of jottings 
which were io save his memory from carrying impossible loads. Day 
by day we have some shrewd observation, some interesting fact, 
some manly protest, or some scrap of keen speculation. There is 
no continuous current of thought running through it, it is simply 
the honest and ftiilhful jotting of a painstaking man who had 
liis senses well trained to observe, and his head well trained to 
know what was worth o])serving. There is a continuity of pur 
|) 08 e, liovNcver, in the life of which these notes and journals give 
some faithful records. From the beginning to the end he was 
conscious of bis mission.* He was carrying the broad truth to 
those who had but dim inklings of what seemed to hinri the 
main, the irresistible fact of the universe— the existence and the 
fatherhood of God, He was carrying the message which God's 
Son, according to his earnest creed, himself bore, and he felt 
proud of his mission. He l(»oked forward to the time when the 
evils of slavery should cease?, when the people who have a love of 
peace and the (fuiet arts of agriculture"!* should be left to them- 
selves to work out the end of their existence, and to bring about 
prosperity and happiness in that wide region which is being deso- 
lated in consequence of the false idea that man can have property 
in man. Over and over again he dwells upon the evils of the 
present terrible system. Here are some grim fragments:^ 

lOM JmCy 180(5. — We passed a woman tied by the neck to a tree 
and dead ; the people of the country explained that she had been unable 
tK> keep up with the other slaves in a gang, and her master had d^t^r- 
mined that she should not become the prop jrty df any one elso if «he 
recovered alter resting for a time, 1 may mention here that we law 
others tied up in a similar manner, and one lying in the path shot or 
stabbed, for she was in a pool of blood.” 


# Last Journals/’ vol. ii. p. 66. 
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“ 27/it June , — One of our men wandered and found a number of 
alavew with slave-sticks on, abandoned by their master from want of 
h»od ; they were too weak to be able to speak or say where they came 
from ; some were quite young.” 

29/^ June , — I saw a person bound to a tree and dead— a sad sight 
whoever was the perpetrator. .... A great deal, if not all the 
lawlessness of this quarter (Waiyau and Makao) is the result of the 
slave trade, for the Arabs buy whoever is brought to theni, and in a 
country covered with forest as this is, kidnapping can be prosecuted 
with the greatest ease ; elsewhere the people are honest and have a 
regard for justice,” 

“ 16/A September , — At the present rate of destruction of population, 
the whole country will soon be a desert.” 

And after many other such allusions, he writes : — 

“4/A June, 1808. — From what I see of slavery, even in its best 
phases, 1, would not be a slave dealer for the world.” 

Such experiences are enough to give earnestness to one's 
hatred of an institution which can produce such results. Living- 
stone had a real belief in the possibility of a great future for 
Africa,* but he knew that that would be impossible while the 
trade which it was his object to suppress continued. He found 
that many of the populations of the countries be travelled 
through were possessed of the idea of property in man,t and 
he was of opinion that it was this’ erroneous idea — which is 
erroneous not only when looked at from the Christian point of 
view, which looks upon the social relationship as a ))rofherhood, 
but regarded as a question of the philosophy of jurisprudence — 
that retarded all improvement, that prevented the development 
of character amongst those in whose minds were the elements of 
justice, the sentiment of honesty, and the germs of religion, and 
that turned a rich and fertile land into a wilderness and a 
bunting ground. We cannot but believe that Livingstone was 
right in this opinion, and right when he thought that slavery, 
“the great open sore of the world,” would be mitigated by 
religion ; and that the religion of love might bring about the 
peace which was so urgently required t(^ enable Africa to de- 
velop her resources — that the religion of equality and brotherly 
love would bring about the freedom which was the right of each, 
and the extinction of the idea of property in humanity. J Without 
these the future of Africa would be like the past 

But Livingstone was not a visionary, but a very thorough -headed 


* See vol. ii. p. 81. t^el* i* 143-164. 

X “I. too, have shed light of another kind, and am fain to believe that I 
have performed a small part in the grand revolution which our Maker has been 
for ages cariying on by multitudes of conscious and many unooriscious agents 
all over the worm.* — “ Last Journals/’ vol. ii* p. 66. 
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E tical man. He hoped much from God's blessing on hk wbrk> 
le hoped more fronj his labours as an explorer and a geographer; 
For Ahlca, in the meantime, a Map was more important than a 
Bible. It almost seems incredible to believe that it remained 
for men of the nineteenth centuiy to discover that great group 
of inland seas which lies in the centre of Africa. Every portion 
of the coast is so well known. It is only a holiday journey 
round the Cape of Good Hope now. The northern shore has 
histories which are older now, and were perhaps more splendid 
once, than those of Europe, and yet, of the interior of Africa, 
until this century little or nothing was known. An America 
was lying in the midst of men for centuries, and no Columbus 
was there to seek for it But there is no barrier more secure 
tlian that of ignorance. That no one knew anything of it was 
the reason that no one endeavoured to know anything. If once 
a man shows the way the crowd will follow him. But it re-^ 
quires a strong, able man to go where others have feared to go ; 
indeed, in everything that fearless spirit which will tread any- 
where with God, however much the path may separate it from 
bimianir.y, is the distinction between the great and the small 
man. The genius thinks thoughts that no one has dared to 
think, the orator says things that no one has dared to say, the 
inventor *does things that no one has dared to do, and the 
explorer goes where no one has dared to go. A block is pierced 
by the small end of the wedge ; the explorer is the point of the 
human wedge which makes its way into the country. The 
obstacle to the knowledge of Africa has been the ignorance of 
Africa. The physical features of that va.st continent were un- 
known, and but for some such leaders of men as Livingstone 
they would have remained unknown. Mow, however, a way is 
opened to other men by the mere footprints of that solitary 
Scotch man. through the dense vegetation, the “steamy smother- 
ing air ” of that continent, and already men are following in his 
lootsteps.* His geographical discoveries have in that respect 
been all important. There is a fine figure of speech used in 
connexion with certain religious tenets by which man is called “a 
way for us.^’ Surely, in a true sense, David Livingstone is a way 
lor us into the centre of Africa.t How considerable* his dis- 
coveries have been will be evident from a glance at a map of 
Africa as it was before his enterprise began and a map of Africa 
since his enterprise so sadly ended. He has given us continents 
and seas of which we knew nothing. He has told us of moun- 


* We see that Dr. Steer, the Bishop of Ceatrol Africa, has just left this 
country lor his diocese. 

t Alt Central Alrica will soon be known/' he says, in a note of the S$th 
^i^uary, 1671.^“ Last Journals,” vol ii. p. 97, 
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tain ranges, of high table-lands, of broad rivers of which we were 
ignorant. In tljese last wanderings he discovered Lake Bang- 
weolo or Betnba, which is at least 150 miles long by 80 broads 
The Manynema country, for which he set outonthel2th July, I860, 
was hitherto unknown* He was the first European to visit Lake 
Moero, He has made us familiar with every headland and cove in 
that long narrow lake, Tanganyika, and with the height of innume- 
rable mountains and districts, the breadth of innumerable rivers, and 
the peculiarities of innumerable tribes. The red lines which show 
his journeyings on the maps which accompany this careful 
edition of his ‘‘Last Journals,'^ show how much ground he has 
gone over. The careful naming of the places on the map would 
have been a most valuable geographical contribution, but the 
iboroughness of his investigations went much further. No 
man, we feel convinced, could have contributed more to the 
knowledge of Central Africa than David Livingstone. A man 
with powers of scientific observation — a man with admirable 
abilitjr in geographical dialectics, he yet very seldom indulges in 
theories, but is content to do the important diudgeiy of register- 
ing the rainfall day by day, of recording the temperature and 
making barometrical and hypsometrical observations with ** un- 
flagging thoroughness of purpose year in and year out '’t There 
could have been no abler or better pioneer of men* into the 
unknown districts of Central Africa than he whose weary 
journeyings, whose unfailing patience, whose fiiin perseveranct*, 
whose failing health and long illness are faithfully recorded in 
these volumes. As to the book itself wc said it was not one 
which was written for reviewers, yet it has merits which a 
reviewer may well note. There is. a clear diiectness of st}le 
which is peculi.irly pleasant after the many specimens of modern 
English which seem to sprawl over the thougiit they are meant 
to convey. The editing is well performed by the Rev. Mr. 
Waller, whose past knowledge, not only of Livingsto*iie, but of 
, Afnca, contributed to make him a competent and tender editor, 
and to some extent a biographer. One want we note with 
disappointment, and that is the absence of an index. In a 
wotk of the nature of that before us ah inde^x was almost indis- 
pensable. It would have been the means of introducing 
a possible method into a series of observations, discourses, 
atid researches which were necessarily miscellaneous as they left 
the hand of Livingstone, seeing that they had no other con- 
Uexion thah that of the time at which they were made or recorded. 
Mr. Waller bas done his work so well, we regret that he has 
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not it) this respect done it better. It is weary routitte work 
the author or editor making an index, but how much weary anid 
annoying trouble and time does it save the read(jr ! . 

And how does this work bear upon the matter we have oa 
hand ? Does it only vamp up stories of the murder of pdbr oter* 
driven and failing slaves, or tell new tales which read like old I 
These tragedies are so common now. Will it effect inuch by 
bringing to light more of the shocking particulars of the abhorred 
trade ? We tear that its influence will be limited in that way. 
We have said that England is half-hearted, and will not in the 
meanwhile be stung by such remote sympathy tq^ do more than 
send some'cruisers to steam about the east coast of Africa and 
enter into waste paper treaties with the powerless Sultan of 
Zanzibar. But the good work of this man cannot pass away 
with his troubled life. He has left Europe a legacy of Central 
Africa. He has .by these maps and journals which were made 
in these laborious journeys poSsesseif us of a knowledge of the 
country which Has opened it to us. Now that he has made 
the way many will follow in his footsteps. He has made what 
was a fastness a high road. Already we have bad reporters in 
Central Africa in search of the explorer ; we will have many in 
time to come in search of the explored. It is finding the key to 
the door that is the difficulty ; once the bolt is shot it will turn 
upon its hinges. That these results will be the means of putting 
an end — after many days, we fear — to the slave trade, which is an 
issue of blood to Africa at the present time, and drains its life 
away, we hope and believe. The influence of man upon man is 
slow but certain. These “ Last Journals contain innumerable 
proofs of the influence which Livingstone exercised upon those 
about him, for we see men become better by the infection of his 
presence. 

It was no wonder that in early times it was believed tbut 
great and good men could by tbeir physical touch work miraotes, 
for each man must have had experience of great effects produced 
by that mental touch which we call influence, effects which to 
them must have seemed mare miraculous than the cdre of 
disease or the raising from the dead. But that law, although 
occult, is palpable epough to those who have eyes. It is one 
of the strongest in the universe, and we cannot but believe that 
now that there has been a little leaven introduci^d in the dough 
of Africa, abon the whole lump will be leavened. We cannot 
Wt believe that these wanderings will have an immense influ^ 
once upon the future of Africa We have there a cpuntry w^l 
watered by large navigable rivem, which flow in many in^taiM^ 
from central lakes which would afford easymeans of water 
munioation from the centres of commerce and, of i^duatry^ 
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might under peace grow upon their banks. The climate is adeord- 
ing to all the evidence more healthy than that of India, and the 
population are, on the whole, docile, tractable, and peace loving.* 
The land is in many places admirably adapted for a cultivation 
which would make the scraping and penurious efforts of Euro- 
pean soil look sterile % comparison, and in many places there i» 
an abundance^ of easily-worked iron and coal. These physical 
advantages are immense. America. with only one of these, and 
labouring against the disadvantage of distance from Europe, has 
produced some of the first of nations in a couple of centuries. 
What might not Africa become? We know what Egypt was, 
but we cannot say what Africa might become. Little*or nothing 
stands in the way of this progress except African slavery, which 
we ^as a country are slow to put an end to, but which may, it 
seems, through the brave and life-sacrificing exertions of some 
of our countrymen, in time^be made to cease. • When that time 
comes we will have to look back upon Livingstone not only as a 
traveller, an explorer and a geographer, but as a philanthropist."!" 




Art. II. — Pliny's Letters. 

Pliny's Letters, By the Rev. A. Church and Rev. W. J. 
Brodribb. Blackwoods : Edinburgh and London. 

T his is another of Messrs. Blackwood’s Ancient Classics for 
English Readers,” executed with the same care and good 
taste which have marked its predecessors. No volume of the 
series is likely to J>e more serviceable in certain quarters than 
this one. It will be of use not only to the English reader, biit 
also to the college student, to whom it will baa much-needed in- 
troduction to one of the most interesting relics of antiquity. For 
it is a singular fact that though there are at least two transla- 
tions in our language of the famous Epistles — those of Lord 
Orrery, and Mehnoth — no attempt, as far as we know, at editing 
them has ever been made in this country. The same remark 


* “Last Journals,’* vol. ii. p. 73. 

t Mine,” says Livingstone, “ has been a calm, hopeful endeavour to do the 
work that has been given me to dd^ whether I succeed or whether I fail. The 
prospect of death in pursuing what 1 knew to be right, did not make me veer 
to one side or the other.” vol. ii. p. 72. 
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applies to Pliny’s contemporary Martial — not to speak of 
Suetonius, Tacitus, and Quintilian, who have been more or less 
satisfactorily handled in Germany. But in the case of Martial 
an excuse can be pleaded for neglect which will not avail in the 
case of these Epistles. There is not in these last, if we except 
one bit of ambiguous verse, a passage* which could call up a 
blush to the cheek of an archbishop: indeed’, the present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has recommended them as, excellent 
reading. Yet the university student, preparing for the Tripos 
or the schools, and consulting Dr. Smith’s Standard Dictionary, 
will still find Mr. George Long, perhaps the first of our Latinists, 
recommending the edition of Uortius and Longqlius, published 
at Amsterdam in 1734 — contiueutal scholajrti having, until 
recently, exhiluted a neglect with regard to this particular 
author as striking as our own. Surely there are at Oxford and 
Cambridge a number of idle men called Fellows who ought to 
see to this. There were at any rate many such in our day, and 
we do not believe that the genus is extinct. These men have 
not always been idle. On the contrary, many of them liave 
acquired and exhibited at the age of two- or three-and-twenty a 
lamiliarity with the Greek and Latin languages such as we 
firmly believe is not to be found in any corresponding body of 
youths in any other country in the world. We put out of the 
question such of them as are engaged in college or private 
tuition ; though, by the way, these are generally the only ones 
who favour us with classical editions of solid merit. We speak 
of those who having taken the most extraordinary pains to 
render themselves capable of being useful in certain branches of 
learning, are discovered, by the curious observer, vegetating 
under the ivy of the quadrangles; who, after having succeeded 
in writing better Latin prose than Lipsius and better Greek 
verse than Scaliger, have all of a sudden deviated into common- 
room gossip aud short whist. It would almost seem as if, in the 
absence of a sense of duty, an imperious yearning to be doing 
something with all this load of knowledge would have impelled 
some of these to turn their# attention to neglected manuscripts, 
and neglected authors. At any rate, the conductors of that ex- 
cellent series the Bibliotheca Classica,” should include Pliny’s 
Letters in their programme. There is no laak of scholars iu 
this country who could succeed iu turning out an acceptable 
'^College Edition” of them; some one of whom, we entertain 
the hope, might be pressed into undertaking the task. 

The appearance of Pliny as a letter-writer coincides nearly 
with the fall of Dornitian, and the^ommencement that long 
epoch which has been celebrated by Gibbon and so. many other 
historians as the happiest known to the ancient world The 
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hand of the tyrant, red with the blood of nobles and dreaded at 
last, as we are told, by the meanest artisan of the capital, had of 
course been heavy upon everything in the shape of philosophy 
and serious literature. A happy time had now arrived when, as 
Tacitus puts it, ‘‘ men might think what they wished and say 
what they thought.^' Under these circumstances, Roman litera- 
ture broke out into what was destined to be a final flicker. Not 
that there had not been writers of talent, and one or two of 
genius, under Domitian ; but theirs were themes which did not 
require freedom of utterance or elevation of sentiment, which 
indeed sometimes invited an- exhibition of the opposite qualities. 
Thus Quintilian could compose his treatise on the complete 
training of an or.ator, a technical work; and Frontinus could 
write about water works, and engineering, and tactics: and 
there were people, of course, who composed commentaries on 
Virgil, and others it would seem who wrote about cookery. 
Statius, we are told, delighted the town with his Thebaid, and, 
difficult as such a conception may be to the modern reader, we may 
suppose that Silius produced a like effect, with his dreary 
Punica. And there were many other poets who are, perhaps 
happily, known to us only by name. It was, of course, safe to 
sing of mythical themes such as those which the great satirist 
himself, publishing in a time of freedom, thought fit to ridicule : 
Telephus and Orestes, the grove of Mars and the cave of Vulcan, 
the wanderings of Diorned, and the bellowings of the Minotaur, 
jifineas, as the same satirist tells us further on, might be set 
fighting with Turnus, and Achilles might be knocked on the 
head, or rather on the heel, with no danger to the poet : yet 
even in these mythical compositions it was thought prudent to 
bespatter the Emperor with occasional flattery. The fugitive 
pieces, or ‘*Silva 3 '' of Statius (a work which, like PJiny, has been 
entirely neglected by the modern English scholar) are full of the 
grossest adulation : and the same must, of course, be said of 
Martial, the man of genius par excellence of the reign of 
Domitian. A writer like Martial is thoroughly at his ease under 
a despotism. His sole aim is to amuse ; and slaves, as has con- 
stantly been remarked, are more easily amused than any other 
class of people. Even the bett(*r sort of folk are in a humour to 
be forced into a iangh, in the midst of their miseries. And the 
tyrant, unless he be one of an exceptional kind, such as Philip 
the Second, or this very Domitian at the beginning of his reign, 
or a madman like Caligula, is well content that his subjects 
should laugh. Flattery, to such an author, costs nothing. It 
can scarcely be said that ha stoops to it. It would be more 
correct to say that at times be rises to it — or perhaps, rather, 
that it lies in the same moral plane as the filth in which he de*. 
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lights, and is practised without effort. Hence we find Martial 
favoured by Domitian, read throughout the empire, and even 
treated with attention by men such as the younger Pliny. But 
anything like an independent tone of wTiting was impossible. 
This was the case, Pliny himself tells us, in the reign of Nero. 
It was also the case in the reign of Domitian, as is shown by the 
fate of Arulenus Rusticus, and Herennius Senecio, the only minn 
who attempted it. 

The new epoch ush(Ted in three new authors of eminence, 
Tacitus, Juvenal, and Pliny ; the two former men whose produc- 
tions — barring such stiarige accidents as have befallen works 
like the jilays of Menander, the lost decades of Livy, and the 
Medea of Ovid — were of a character to defy Time, the last 
named, an agreeable writer who has had the good luck to elude 
him. Tacitus indeed seems to have already published a treatise, 
and it is almost certain that Juvenal had composed the bulk of 
his first two satires previous to Domitian's death ; but the fame 
of all three rests upon their subsequent productions. A serious 
writer takipg up his pen at such a time would be pretty sure to 
exhibit one of two influences predominating in his mind. He 
would show himself soured by what he had gone throUgh, or — ► 
especially after the ado})ti()n of Trajan — elated by the prospect 
before him. Juvenal and Tacitus exhibit the former characte’ 
ribtic in a marked degree. Pliny, not without an occasional 
retrospect at the gloomy past, seems animated by the spirit of 
Hood's “ four-and-twenty happy boys" who come “ bounding out 
of school." The dawn of a new epoch, seen through his bene- 
volent eyes, clothes every object in a rosy tint. We behold a 
man surrounded by troops of friends, all more or less intelligent 
and virtuous, visiting them at their agreeable country-seats and 
receiving them at his own, corresponding with them on literary 
and philosophical subjects, drawing them to his recitations and 
delighting to be recited to in turn. When these people write in 
Greek, they recall Homer, they equal Menander, they surpass 
Callimachus, every line is full of honey and nectar ; in thekowu 
language they rival Catullus and Calvus, Plautus and Terence. 
We behold him interesting himself in the advancement and 
establishment in life of excellent youths, the pecuniary circum- 
stances and lawsuits of admirable matrons, and the illnesses of 
young girls, who unite the wisdom of age with youthful sweet- 
ness and virgin modesty. His own family connexions are all of 
the same distressingly perfect type. Hardly a man, woman, or 
child is named who is not praised. The vices and meannesses 
of the great city only occasionally make their echoes heard. 
Thus, on one occasion, the author dines with a man who 
sets inferior fare beforeliis humbler guests ; but the practice 
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is spoken of in terras which lead us to suppose that it was con- 
demned by public opinion. Again we read of a fortune-hunter, a 
tyrannical master, a rapacious governor — characters who are to be 
met with everywhere ; and we light upon vague expressiotis 
about “ the times’" such as are uttered in all times. But the 
general tints of the picture remain unaltered, and nowhere else 
perhaps are we introduced to so many upright and uninteresting 
people. We ask ourselves, can this be the same city as tliat 
described by Juvenal as a soil where only vice could thrive, with 
its nobility given up to horse-racing and debauchery, its so-called 
philosophers sinks of iniquity, full of a foreign population of 
(ireeks and orientals, the scum of the earth, where there is 
scarcely a woman of the higher ranks that does not practise 
abortion, or a good looking boy who does not get cori'upted ? 
The truth, of course, lies between the two extremes, and the two 
writers serve to correct each other. For instance, we see at 
once that Juvenal must be in the right, when he tells us that the 
recitations, so much affected by Bliny, were, in point of fact, 
among the dreariest modes of wasting time ever invented. We 
accept the judgment which he hints upon all this amateur 
poetry, so superior to Callimachus and Catullus. We are in- 
clined to endorse his estimate of Stoics and professors of virtue, 
whom he had opportunities of watching when renmved from 
under the eyes of their noble patrons. On the other hand, there 
were virtuous and refined circles in R<ome to wliicli we may be 
sure that Juvenal, a literary Bohemian, never penetrated. His 
knowledge of the aristocracy was probably confined to what he 
saw of them in public, or at the morning reception, or at an 
occasional dinner to which he was bidden. Any great pulJic 
scandal affecting tlie nobility, of course came to his ears: and as 
. lie was on the look-out for delormities, he noted it, and, as it 
appears to us, in many cast s presented it under too general a 
form. We distrust his aristocratic interiors and great ladies 
boudoirs, as much as we distrust the West-end life and Grosvenor 
fequape iniquities of the “London Journal.” Modern critics and 
historians have constantly fallen into mistakes in this particular. 
They have judged of society at liome from the pages of satirists, 
and epigrammatists, and Christian fathers : which is very much 
as it would be to judge of society in Paris in the days of Louis 
Philippe from the pages of Paul de Kock, or of Protestant 
civilization from the Pope"s Encyclicals. 

Tliese letters not only give us an insight into the personal 
habits and tastes of Pliny, hut also throw a strong light upon the 
cultivated and lettered gentlemau of the period. The personal 
peculiarities are of importance in so far as tiiey mark the epoch. 
Every age has its affectations, and it is not so long since slates- 
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iTifin were pleased to have it made known to the world how they 
bad spent a day and a night up to their knees in cards, or how, 
on going into the House, they had seen two Speakers instead of 
one. The affectation of Pliny is of a much more harmless kind. 
He publishes — indeed, all these letters were evidently written 
with a view to publication — how, while engaged in hunting boars, 
he still continues to “compose.'" He informs us that, on being 
called off to* witness an eruption of Vesuvius, he had preferred to 
“ study.” He puts a business inquiry on such a private matter 
as the purchase of an estate into the form of an elaborate epistle, 
and includes it in his collection In one place an instructive 
conversation is recorded between the philosopher Euphrates an^ 
himself. In his post of Prefect of the Treasury he had to linear 
causes, to sign petitions, to make up accounts, aud what appeared 
to him the worst thing of all, to write business letters into which 
he could not introduce “graces of style.” On his complaining 
about all this to Euphrates, his friend reminds him with great 
good sense, that to carry on the business of the State is not only 
the function, but the highest function, of a philosopher. But, 
says Pliny, he fails to persuade me that it would not be bettor 
to spend my whole days in listening to him. In ail this we have 
distinct traits marking the cultivated pedant or prig of the time. 
We must suppose them, however, to have been manifested in 'an 
unusual degree by Pliny ; and, indeed, there are not wanting 
stray indications in his letters that he was subjected to the good- 
natured criticism of his friends on account of some of his pecu- 
liarities. We must add — what, indeed, we are not entitled to 
add with regard to his friends, though we have our suspicions — 
that such a character was necessarily totally devoid of a sense of 
humour. An amusing instance of this is furnished us iu one 
of the letters. One Passimus Paulus, an aristocratic knight, had 
got together an audience to hear his verses. On his commencing 
Frisce jubes (Priscus, do you bid me ?) it seems that Priscus 
Javoliniis, a lawyer who was present, could not help exclaiming, “/, 
indeed, don’t bid you a remark which excited laughter, in 
which we should have thought that the reciter might have 
good-hurnouredly joined, previous to starting afresh. Pliny 
pours out the vials of his wrath upon this Priscus, and declares 
that he was mad, though he is forced to admit that he had a 
considerable practice at the bar. The' fact is that the utterer of 
this playful observation was one of the most eminent of Roman 
Jurisconsults. We must then make some allowances and deduc* 
lions on account of the individual, if* we would arrive, from 
Pliny’s rendering of himself, at a fair view of the pursuits of the 
men of his circle and his class. Yet the outline of their figures and 
the features common to all of them are plainly to be discerned. 
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Public life, in the highest sense in which we use the words — a 
position enabling a man, in proportion to his talents and oppor- 
tunities, to influence public events, to “mould a nation's decrees," 
it may be to “shape the whispers of the throne" — had been for 
a long time interdicted to the Roman aristocracy. The Senate 
had sunk into a kind of lit de justice, or more often of injustice, 
an engine for registering and giving that kind of formal sanction, 
of which despotism is so often mindful, to the sovereign's decrees. 
In the time of Domitian it had often been called together to 
discuss subjects of a trivial character. If we imagine the Con- 
vocation of Canterbury forced, on pain of death, to debate some 
pf the topics winch now engage its voluntary attention, we shall 
be able to realize the condition of the Senate. Juvenal, in a 
well-known satire, represents it as convened to decide on the 
mode of dressing an enormous turbot. “ And if this be a fiction, 
as we think it is — for we do not attach the same importance as 
Dean Merivale does to the res vera ayitur of the poet — ^yet it 
would have had no point if it had not in some degree corre- 
sponded to a real state of things. To such an extent had this 
degradation of the Senate proceeded that, as Pliny himself 
informs us, the^ practice and procedure of parliament (jus seua- 
toriunn) had come to be forgotten. Curide dignities, such as 
consulships, prabtorslups, &c., wore still either objects of ambition 
to the nobility, or dignities for which they felt themselves bound 
to compete, under pain of falling under suspicion and into 
disgrace. The duties entailed upon their possessors consisted for 
the most part in a lavish expenditure of money. The real power 
was in the hands of the Emperor, and exercised by him through 
his freedmen. A nobleman might aspire to the governorship 
of a province, a post in which the despot/s favourite, in some 
cases nominated by a kind of conge d'e lire in the Senate, could 
recoup himself for his extravagance at the slrows by plundering 
the provincials. But, jmlging fiom the cCrrespoiKlencc between 
Trajan and Pliny, tlie Emperor had to be consulted on matters 
of the smallest importance. There were a number of adminis- 
trative ofiices, connected with the police, the roads, the water- 
works, &c., where a man of business habits might find occupa- 
tion, but such as could# hardly be considered objects of high 
political ambition. There was, of course, the army, and there 
was the bar, which was open to senators, and which was espe^ 
cially taken to by those who, feeling a vocation for it, sought a 
means of increasing their income, since trade and commerce were 
strictly forbidden to tl)em. 

Dnder these circumstances itns.not to be wondered at that so 
many of the Roman nobility should have furnished food for the 
satirist by their extravagance and profligacy. When the private 
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memoirs and gossiping letters and diaries of the second French 
Empire shall see the light, it is certain that many very singular 
scenes and episodes in upper-class life will be found, not indeed 
described, but hinted at : to describe such even in a private 
diary or confidential letter would be nowadays impossible. 
It is greatly to the credit of the Romans that such a number of 
the better class should have filled \ip their leisure with pursuits 
which, if not exactly ennobling, were certainly not d^^grading. 
They were not uncommonly seized with a mania for making 
verses. In one of Martial’s epigrams, the host actually sets his 
guests to work at versos during the dinner hour. These, how- 
ever, may have been vertt de socle te^ epigrams, or some other 
harmless fooling. The productions which the Roman gentry 
of malice prepense set ibemselvos to concoct, and to pour into 
the ears of their friends, were by no means always of this inno- 
cent character. They comprised such items as tragedies and 
epic poems. Tlie evil was of long standing, but it proliably 
reached its culminating point in tlie days of Pliny. Domitian 
wrote epics, as Nero had (lone before him ; and the Court set the 
fashion in those days even more than it does in the present day. 
Even sensible people would think it a safe thing to amuse them- 
selves ill the same way as the Emperor. To write Greek verses, 
or, indeed, anything iu Greek, was the height of these people’s 
ambition. Indeed, trie time was at hand when Greek was to 
become the literary language of Rome, as Latin afterwards was 
that of medimval •Europe, and French of some of the German 
courts. It is curious to notice how symptoms of the approaching 
change are hailed by the patrician and the plebeian respectively. 
“That a Roman should be able to speak such beautiful Greek !” 
exclaims Pliny, in an ecstasy of delight. “ It would be much 
better to speak one’s own language correctly,” is the sensible 
comment of Juvenal, when lie informs us (hat the ladies were in 
the habit of rattiiug off tlie foreign dialect in every circumstance 
of life. He might liavt* added that the affectation stuck to men 
in the jaws of death, if he had happened to read Pliny’s account 
of the gentleman who cried KiK^nKa, “I have made my decision,’ 
to the physicians who pressed upon him the food which he 
refused to swallow. As Greek grew dn fashion, the taste for 
dabbling in Greek philosophy increased. The gentry attended 
what we should call “ courses of lectures ” by rhetoricians and 
philosophers: the wealthiest among them sometimes kept such 
persons on their establishments : they were the instructors of the 
youth of the best circles. The Roman loved to air his Greek and i 
his philosophy in his letters, and to assemble- his friends to listen 
to his productions. That this was no joke for the friends is proved 
by the fact that the recitation sometimes lasted a whole day, and 
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even more. On these occasions the host arrayed himself in his 
choicest attire, with his hands sparkling with rings. There were 
some who delivered themselves at dinner-parties, where also 
philosophical works were read out loud, and qucestiuneuli^^ 
small literary Questions discussed, and such themes as ‘‘the 
true character oi virtue proposed for debate. Of this epoch our 
author was the product, and,*on the whole, a favourable repre- 
sentative. He was not a rne‘re literary dilettante, on the con- 
trary, he was an active man of the world, but his dilettanteism 
always accompanies him. When most usefully employed, he is 
always pining after the study of “ philosophy/' It is possible that 
under more advantageous circumstances he might have been a 
great statesman. If we picture to ourselves Mr. Gladstone 
under a rigid despotism, pleading small causes at the bar, with 
only now and then a State trial to awaken his eruTgies, discharg- 
ing such oflfices as those of Accountant-General and Curator of the 
Thames, finally sent to administer Ireland, and forced to correspond 
with the home Government about the building of a theatre at 
Dublin, or the best mode of extinguishing fire at Cork, we, can 
well imagine that his private letters would be full of complaints 
about the timelost to his studies and his translations of Horaer,and 
we shall be able to realize the position of the younger Pliny. 

He was born, in all probability, at what is now called Como, 
on the banks of the lake of that name, of a stock (the 
Csecilian) originally plebeian, but long since reckoned as aristo- 
cratic. In the Roman Empire of the period* as in the England 
of to-day, the really old noble families were virtually extinct. 
Adopted, according to the sensible practice then sanctioned by 
law% by his maternal uncle the elder Pliny, he was educated under 
the eye of that extraordinary man. The elder Pliny, like the 
elder Mill, was one of those men pari of whose mission seems to 
have been to exhibit to the world the impossibility of crushing 
youthful intellect, even by the most wrong-beaded methods. We 
should expect a young man who came out of such hands to show 
a distaste for learning, during the rest of his life, as strong as that 
of Mr. Toots released from the forcing- apparatus of Dr. Blimber. 
The uncle deemed every moment wasted that was not given to 
study, and on one occasion rebuked his nephew for taking a walk. 
Of coarse the nephew was sent to the best instructors and made 
to learn Greek. At fourteen years of age he wrote a Greek tra- 
gedy, as he himself informs us with evident pride, though he 
affects to laugh at it. He practised with success at the bar, 
and held a commission in the array for a short tin^e in Syria, 
Under Domitian, he served the office of Quaestor to the 
ExnpeK r, and Praetor, when he had to exhibit games which 
he cha.acteristically got a friend to preside over for him 
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In Trajan^g reign, he served the olBSce of Consul, and the 
last we hear of him is as Propraetor of Pontus and Bithynia. 
The letters began to be published after the death of Domitian, 
and it is of them that we would speak. The author pretends 
in his preface that they were collected at haphazard, and 
given to the world at the request of a friend ; but nothing 
can be plainer than that they were elaborately polished with a 
view to publicity and issued in chronological order. It is related 
of BufFon that he was wont to array himself in full dress costume 
before sitting down to write ; and here certainly we have Pliny in 
full dress. He advances to meet posterity with his best manners 
and his noblest sentiments. We believe him to have been 
a gentleman, but those who have bestowed unlimited praise on 
his moral character should bear in mind that we have only got 
his own account of himself. It is possible that if Cato, the censor, 
had published letters, and Plutarch’s life of him had been lost, , 
we should have been tempted to admire him as a model master 
of a household ; or, again, if Seneca could have escaped the his- 
torians, what a perfect sage would have peeped out upon us 
from behind his writings. Most of the letters,’' says Teufell in 
his History of Roman Literature, “ are devoted to the good and 
excellent performances or clever sayings, to the principles, mode 
of life, &c., of the author himself, anti exhibit him as a tender 
husband, good friend, humane master of slaves, admired speaker 
or writer, noble-minded citizen and liberal patron of good aims.” 
He takes uncommonly good care toinform the world of his largesses, 
and in one place sticks in a trumpery note of a few lines on pur- 
pose to let every one know that his works are sold at Lyons. 
But apart from the writer’s foibles, which are themselves in some 
degree characteristic of the epoch, what is the light which the 
Letters throw upon the life of the period ? 

With regard to ordinary town life, we learn very little, Pliny 
had of course his town-!iouse, but he never, to the best of our 
recollection, mentions it. In one of his letters he sums up the 
usual avocations of his class. “ If you ask anybody,” says he, 

‘‘ what he has been doing to-day, he will reply that he has been 
congratulating some young man on bis attaining his majority, or 
else attending a betrothal or a wedding, or the signing of a will ; 
or he. has assisted a friend in a court of justice, or been sum- 
moned to a deliberation.” We have abundant evidence that the 
duties involved in the relationship of patron and client sometimes 
weighed hard upon the Roman gentleman, and that the visits of 
Oeremony enforced by a rigid etiquette were a serious nuisance. 
There are a few points on which we should be glad to be en- 
lightened by Pliny ; we should cheerfully dispense with a good 
deal of his lofty rhetoric, if we could only gain through him some' 
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additional glimpses of the manners of the period. To give but one 
example in connexion with this matter of salutations. Pliny’s 
path in life was by the side of rich and great men. Is it possible 
that persons in the position of Consul or Praitor could attend the 
levees of a number of persons wealthier than themselves for the 
purpose of carrying oft‘ their share of the small daily dole which 
was distributed at each house? We learn from other sources 
that this was so but, on a variety of grounds we have great 
difficulty in believing it. Probably some one or two cases of this 
kindjnay have occurred, which were immediately laid hold of by 
satire. We get no information on this head from Pliny. The 
trials and the debates in the Senate in wliicli he was engaged 
form the most interestirjg passages which we can extract from 
his town life. In a loTig letter (the fourteentli of the eighth book) 
Pliny has made us acquainted with one of these debates, and has 
dealt with great minuteness, and indeed prolixity, on a point 
partly of parhamentaiy, partly of judicial procedure. The point 
was as to the particular (|uestion t)r issue to be put to the House in 
its character of a couit investigating the circumstances attending 
the death of one Afraniiis Dexter, a Consul. The hotter does not 
give us a very high opinion of Pliny or of any of the persons 
engaged. And we are sure that neither Mr. Speaker Brand 
nor Mr. Justice Blackburn would have found tlie slightest difficulty 
in dealing with the matter. 

In relation to the country life of the period the Letters contain 
some indicatiouvs of interest. Pliny must have had a considerable 
paternal estate at Como, to which liesucceedetl in C3arly life. On 
the lake he possessed several villas. He had also a marine resi- 
dence at Laurentum, a S('at in Tuscany, chiefly built by himself, 
and others at Tusculiim, "Jdhur, and Piameste. Nothing better 
illustrates the mania i*or building of that period, by which so many 
famili-es ruined themselves, than the information which he gives 
us that[,]ie is still employed in constructions and additions to his 
residei]^jes. He desciibes himself as of modtirate means, and no 
doubt correctly wlieii compared with Senatois and even Freedmen 
possessing immense estates in various parts of the Homan world 
and incomes ranging from fifty to two liundred thousand a year. 
We are not informed of his exact income, though we learn inci- 
dentally that 4is estate in Tuscany, as it would seem one of his 
two principal estates, was worth 3200/. a year. He had very 
little personalty, and lie speaks of the probability of his having 
to borrow of his mother-indaw a sum of 24,000i. for the purch^e 
of a property contiguous to one of lus own. It is interesting to 
note what a landed proprietor (doubtless a generous one) in this 
position could contribute out of his own income to benevolent 
purposes. He presented a friend witli 2400^. in order to make, 
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up the fee necessary to a Roman knight ; he contributed 800t 
towards a lady’s wedding portion > again, he bestowed 400/. ,on 
Quintilian's daughter, on her marriage, apologizing for the small- 
ness of the gift ; he gave his nurse a farm worth 800Z. On one 
occasion he assigned an estate valued at considerably over 4000/. 
for the maintenance of certain young people at Conium. He 
founded a public library there, lie built a temple at another 
place at his own expense. It would be interesting to know 
whether this kind of liberality was as common as tlie expenditure 
on banquets and bronzes, statues and choice tables of which we 
hoar so much from other sources. Of two of his country seats 
Phny has given us elaborate and extremely valuable descriptions. 
His marine villa was at Lunnaitum, seventeen miles from Rome, 
so that, he says, he could finish his busin^jss in the city, and be 
down there of an evening. The road being for part of the way 
sandy, it was pleasanter .to make the journey on horseback than 
in a coach. His house, Pliny describes as comfortable but inex- 
pensive ; and he proceeds to enumerate the apartments and con- 
veniences which it contains, a porch, cloisters, courtyard, various 
dining and drawing-rooms or saloons, a library, a suite of 
chambers in connexion with the bath, including a warm 
swimming-bath, passages warmed by hot air, two towers 
containing additional sitting-rooms, a suite of apartments 
for freed men and slaves, but good enough for the recep- 
tion of guests, a tennis-court, &c. &o. Yet all this, which 
nearly takes our breath away, was doubtless on a moderate scale 
compared with other villas in the neighbourhood, as for inshince 
that of Hort<msius. His Tuscan house was a far grander 
afl'air. In one of his letters he has favoured us with an account 
of the manner in which he spends his time there. He rises with 
the sun, but keeps his windows shut for awhile, for tlie purpose 
of collecting his thoughts with a view to composition, a process 
greatly assisted by siletice and darkness." After a time, he calls 
in iiis secretary and dictates what he has composed. At ten or 
eleven he walks in the cloisters or the portico, still ‘‘ meditating 
and dictating." He next packs himself into a carriage, not with a 
view of enjoying the weather or the scenery, but that change of 
scene and posture may stimulate him to still further “ medita- 
tions." Occasionally he takes a ride “ in order to save time.” 
On his return, after a short nap and a short walk, he recites 
aloud some Greek or Latiu oration, for the benefit of his diges- 
tion, then the five's court, as we may style it (where one is glad 
to hear of him), then dinner, at which ‘‘a book is read.^’ After 
dinner there is an entertainment by comedians or musicians, 
and, to close the day, literary conversation. Occasionally he 
^ ho68 out hunting, but always with his note-book, so as to be 
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sure to bag any happy thought that may pass through his 
head. 

In the above account we have a good specimen of the pedantry 
of the period, with the pedantry of the individual, and no doubt 
a slight infusion of his uncle, superadded. The affectation of the 
whole thing is indeed too obvioua Elsewhere he tells us that this 
sort of life is superior to any sort of business career. Yet there 
ran be no doubt that, despite his numerous disclaimers, Pliny 
was delighted to get back to Rome,^to society, to the centumviri, 
to the Senate, to a scene where he could exercise his abilities and 
make himself useful. The country has been and will continue to 
bo a delightful place of residence for a great number of people, 
vastly Pliny's superiors in every respect. But in the mouth of a 
man like him, who had practised at the bar, had held offices 
which had given him prominence, if not political power, and had 
mixed in the best circles in th^ metropolis, who was moreover 
as we see plainly ambitious, all this talk is mere conventional 
language which imposes on no one. 

&veral interesting waifs of Roman country life float on the 
surface of Pliny's letters. Thus, we hear how the w^hole coast at 
Laurentum is dotted over with villas similar to his own (as was 
the Tusculan hill, where Cicero's villa was), and how the neigh- 
bouring village supplies almost all the necessaries of life. When 
a friend drops in unexpectedly and there is not time to get the 
warming apparatus in order, he is sent off to this village, where 
there are no less than three public baths. At such a short dis- 
tance from Rome, it is evident that a town visitor would be likely to 
drop in ; but also in thecase of hisTuscan estate, 1 50 miles from the 
capital, we have evidences of “ country society," Many of these 
country gentleqjen, he tells us, were men of culture and refine- 
ment, and distinguished for their literary attainments. We have 
pleasing intimations, most probably true ones, of the virtuous mode 
of life prevalent at Brescia and Padua (to use the modern names) ; 
indeed we have contemporary evidence, generally, of the virtues 
of the country people. The wild orgies of Rome were as unknown 
to these people as aie the orgies of Paris to a peaceful inhabitant 
of the department of Var.as are the shoddy extravagances of New 
York to a puritan family in Connecticut. We hear of the con- 
secration of a temple, and of a dejeuner to be given on the occasion. 
We hear of Pliny going about among his tenants, looking over 
their farms and into their accounts, occasionally remitting a por- 
tion of their rents after a bad harvestfsornetimes giving a discount 
to purchasers of his vintages, if they turned out below the average, 
just like a modern English or French proprietor. 

Of greater interest to us than these casual glimpses of country 
life, always in civilized nations very much the same, would Im 
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any indications conveyed in the letters of the author’s views 
on such a subject as that of religion. What was the tone of 
thought prevalent among his cultivated friends like Spuriuna 
and Verginius ? We have no express information on tliis head, 
hut there can be no difficulty in arriving at a conclusion. 
The old religious beliefs were completely honeycombed. Pro- 
bably no educated Greek or Roman of the male sex, in the 
days of Pliny, behoved in the mythology of his country. The 
elder Pliny held a kind of vague pantheism, and was utterly in- 
credulous as to a future state. Tacitus candidly admitted that he 
did not know whether the world was governed by fate or chance. 
It has been well remarked by Gibbon that Lucian would never 
have ridiculed the gods of his country if they had not already 
Vieen the objects of secret contempt to the enlightened. In 
Juvenal, who, like Tacitus, was the immediate contemporary of 
Pliny, they had been treated with similar irreverence. The 
Manes, C'haron and his bark, Jupiter and Mars and their 
amours, the stoiies of Hercules and the Labyrinth, father Janus, 
the Muses and tlieir virginity, are handled in terms which are 
incompatible with a serious belief on the part of the satirist, 
or on the part of the “ large concourses” by whom lie was 
heard. Y et the same poet represents himself as sacrificing a land) 
to Juno, and a steer to Jupiter, as a thank- offering for a friend 
saved from shipwreck. In the same spirit the dying Socrates 
had ordered a cock to be offt*red up to Esculapius, and the dying 
Seneca had poured out a libation to J u pi ter Liberator. In short, 
while the educated disbelieved in the existing system, they 
acquiesced in it as part of the established order of things. Pliny 
built temples and rejoiced that by his measures in Bithyriia the 
places of worship, which had been well-nigh deserted were 
beginning to be filled again, and the sacred ritfs restored and 
victims once more offered up to the gods. He was proud of 
filling the position of Augur, though the functions of the augurship 
had long been a subject of ridicule. As zealous on behalf of the 
rites of his country’s creed, as are many Gallios who build churches 
in the presetit day, he, like them, believed that the one grand 
object of life was the practice of virtue. “ 1 perceive,” he writes 
XU his Panegyrie on Trajan, that the gods are pleased not so 
much by the elaborate prayers of the votary as by innocence and 
holiness of life ; and that fie is deemed more acceptable who brings 
to their shrines a pure and spotless mind than he who comes’ 
with a laboured invocatiomlp Juvenal has expressed himself in 
like terms, and his friends Tacitus, and Verginius, and Silius, 
ami Spuriima, and Martial, the writer of dirty verses, would all 
iuive agreed so far. There was really no other religion than this * 
IMiJong liie enliglitened classes. An able contemporary writer . 
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speaks of “the approaching divorce of the intelligence of the 
country Irom its religion’" “as being one of the perils which 
menaces Knglaud.” By the way if this be a peril, surely it is 
one whfch threatens all civilized countries. It is a “rock 
ahead,” not only of England, but of the world. However that 
may be, the divorce was complete in the days of Trajan. An 
attempt at reunion was indeed made at a later period, under the 
terror inspired by the progress of Christianity ; and it is probable 
that many of the upper classes in Julian’s time persuaded them- 
selves that they believed in the mythology of their ancestors. 
But even if these people can be called tiie intelligence of the 
country, the reunion was impossible on such terms, for the myths 
which they sought to imbue with a new life had ceased to con- 
stitute the religion of the country. 

Of still greater value to posterity would have been some 
further information, from one so favourably placed forjudging, 
on the subject of the Christians. The course of his life brought 
him into very close contact with the nascent religion. And we 
could well have spared a number of letters about the brilliant 
Greek. verses and the brilliant qualities of his friends, if he had 
substituted for them a few on this subject. He would have 
been better employed in reporting on it to his master than in 
corresponding about aqueducts and architects. Like Festus, 
like Trajan (if the account of the martyrdom of Ig<jatius wliich 
has reached us be genuine), like so many other statesmeji who 
were brought face to face with the apostle of the new movement, 
he never seems to have guessed at its importance. Like so many 
other philosophic spirits groping about in the dark for a creed 
which should satisfy mankind, he little thought that he was 
“ burning” as ]|e laid his finger on this “ extravagant supersti- 
tion.” Of course, uo one can blame Pliny for a blindness which 
was general among men of his class. This was precisely one of 
those cases in which it is given to the vulgar to see further than 
their betters. Just as the aristocratic guests at the Duchess of 
Kichrnond’s danced away undisturbed on the eve of Waterloo, 
while the sound of the cannon was distinctly heard by the 
beggar in the streets of Brussels, so the real nature of the 
approaching conflict between the old and net^ religions was 
patent to many fullers, weavers, and cobblers, at a time when 
the most intellectual Romans were ignorant of the very name of 
Christ. Yet we cannot help wondering that a man like Pliny, 
who was oflipially brought intocontaH with the Christians, should 
not have asked himself some questions. When before this, in 
Roman experience, bad persons been found peacefully to lay down 
their lives in large numbers on behalf of their religion ? It was 
plain that a Creed which could for the first time accomplish this 
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result merited in the higliest degree the attention of the states- 
man. That it assumed the form of a secret guild, obnoxious to 
the imperial system, and required therefore to be put down — 
this we can understand. The Pope, if he were invested with 
supreme power in Europe, would similarly put down Free- 
masonry to-morrow. But we should like to know the exact 
reasons which led Pliny, who inquired into the question, to term 
Christianity a depraved and extravagant superstition ? Tacitus 
uses a similar phrase, but it is not probable that he was doing 
more than repeat the vulgar judgment, or that he had ever 
seriously inquired into the matter. Why it was held in horror 
by the vulgu r heathen is plain : for they believed that infanticide 
and cannibalism were practised at its secret meetings; that, the 
lights being put out, proceedings took place such as in point of 
fact do sometimes take place at the revivalist meetings of negro 
methodists. It is plain that Pliny approached the investigation 
with a suspicion tliat guilty practices were carried on by the 
Christians. First of all he was informed by renegades that the 
Creed was harmless. It consisted mainly in addressing invoca- 
tions to Christ as to a God, and binding oneself by an oath to 
abstain from certain crimes. The words here merit particular 
attention, “ they bound themselves by an oath, not for any 
crimiual purpose, but against theft, robbery, adultery, swindling, 
breaches of trust .... afterwards they met together to partake 
of a repast eaten in common and harmless.” Now the crimes 
above referred to were precisely those which, as we learn from 
Livy, were charged upon those who were in the habit of fre- 
quenting the Bacchanalia, meetings which, like those of the 
Christians, were secret, and were held at night. At these 
meetings it was supposed that poison was used. This guild, 
of foreign origin, was at last put down by\he government. 
It seems probable that Pliny saw in Christian assemblies a 
revival of these mysteries. And we take the reply of the rene- 
gades to have been in the nature of a reply to specific questions 
of the Governor. We bound ourselves by an oath to pursue 
a virtuous life; 7iot to commit adultery, theft, &c. It is 
evident tli^t Pliny was not satisfied with this account. Hence, 
he says, the necessity of arriving at the truth by means of torture. 
Accordingly, two deaconesses were put to the question. “ Even 
then,” he adds, ^ I could find out nothing more (and he certainly 
expected something more) than a perverse and extravagant 
superstition.'^ What dicbtheso women tell him of a character 
to influence his judgment of the new Creed so strongly, bearing 
in mind that he had been able to trace no crimes to its votaries ? 
We are left to conjecture. In the “ martyrdom of Ignatius^' we 
are favoured with a conversation between the saint and Trajan> 
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and Trajan's reasons for passing sentence. We command that 
Ignatius, who affirms that he carries about with him Him that 
was crucified^ should be devoured by beasts." Trajan’s decision 
is to be deplored : but it must be confessed that the observations 
of Ignatius were in some places needlessly offensive, and in 
others of a character to puzzle the Emperor. The early Chris- 
tians were too much engaged, both in their spoken and written 
defences, in glorifying the superiority of their own Creed and 
condemning that of their opponents, to be able to find time to 
explain to these latter with anything like clearness what was the 
real meaning of Christianity. Even Paul’s defence before 
Agrippa and Festus must have left the latter entirely in the 
dark. If these unfortunate deaconesses succeeded in rendering 
themselves in any way intelligible to Pliny, it is probable that 
they told him how among other things they believed in the im- 
mediate return of Jesus to rule over the world. And it is quite 
natural that a Roman Governor should have deemed this 
belief a dangerous superstition. 

To return for a moment to this little volume. The numerous 
translations interspersed through its pages are executed with 
scholarly care and fidelity ; and the ‘style of the younger Pliny 
makes him a difficult author to translate. In- some few places 
we might venture to suggest an alteration. For example, 
not to go further than this very epistle on the subject of the 
Christians, supplicium is rendered ‘‘punishment," and ducijussi 
“ I ordered them to be punished and this must leave a vague 
itnpresKsion on the mind of the English reader. Sujtpliciiim is 
the French “supplice," and dud is a common euphemism for 
“ to be led to death." Again, Pliny is made to doubt “whether 
the very profession of Christianity unaccompanied by any criminal 
act, or whether only the crime itself involved in the profession is 
a subject of punishment." Here what is virtually the same 
thing is expressed in two different ways. What Pliny doubted 
was, whether persons should he punished merely for the profes- 
sion of Christianity, even if that profession should be found not 
to involve criminal practices, or for. the flagitia cohwrentia 
nomini, the criminal practices (or offences) which might be 
found to be inseparable from it, to he involved in it. Further 
on, the Christians address “a form of prayer to Christ." It 
would have been better, in a matter of such great importance, 
not to leave out the words secum invicem, which are, we believe, 
in all the MSS., and which point to a Jciiid of liturgy, such as we 
know to have been in use in the second century. However, 
these are small matters. Messrs. Church and Brodribb s con- 
tribution is in every way worthy of the series of whfch it forms 
a part, and this is saying a good deal. In the advertising cata- 
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logues we sometimes see a work labelled as one ** without which 
no gentlernan^s library can be looked upon as complete/^ It 
may be said with truth that no popular library or mechanics* 
institute will be properly furnished without this series. Here 
the intelligent working man may possess himself of as good a 
general idea of the lives and writings of Xenophon and Cicero 
as remains in the heads of nine out of ten old Cambridge or 
Oxford graduatea These handy-books to ancient classical lite- 
rature are at the same time as attractive to the scholar as they 
ought to be to the English reader. We think then that they are 
destined to attain a wide and enduring circulation, and we are 
quite sure tliat they deserve it. 




Art. III. — The '‘Natural” Philosophy op History. 

The Study of Sociology, By Herbert Spencer. Third 
Edition. Loudon : Henry S. King and Co. 1874. 

I ^HE idea of a philosophy of history, that is, of general laws 
underlying historical phenomena in the same way that they 
underlie astronomical, meteorological, or any other large group 
of phenomena, is now fairly started in the world ; and if such 
general laws rcwnain as yet undiscovered, their discovery is no 
longer regarded as impossible. This conception, one of the few 
in which tnodern speculation has been entirely unanticipated by 
that of antiquity, has been brought home to English readers 
chiefly by the writings of Mr. Mill and Mr. Spencer. Yet the idea 
itself dates from the last century. For it was natural that the 
great discoveries of physical science should induce men to apply 
the same forms of thought, which they had learnt from nature, 
to their study pf history, and to ask whether law, prevalent else- 
where, was absent only there. Could not general laws and 
causes be predicated also of social facts ? Or, if they could not 
be, how was history anything better than a register of laws and 
a record of battles ? It is the object of this essay to explain 
what is meant by the “naturar* philosophy of history, and to 
show by a sufficiently suggestive enumeration of instances, how 
close is the analogy, treated of by Mr. Spencer in his essay on the 
Social Organism and elsewhere, between the physical and the 
political world ; to try to explain historical phenomena by the 
proqei?ses assumed to prevail in the development of the organic 
world, in other words, to show that the laws which have been 
tmeed in the evolution of organic species may be traced no less 
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in the evolution of political societies. For, to borrow a remark 
from Mr. Spencer s latest work, the Study of Sociology is but 
the study of evolution in its most complex form. It is believed, 
that thus looked at, new light and interest are thrown upon a 
subject only too generally regarded as a mere record of facts, or 
if considered in the liglrt of a science at all, as one utterly iso- 
lated, and disconnected with any other. For to a wide theory of 
history (and without some theory of history no theory of the 
universe is possible) battles and wars are of no more importance 
than any other of the fierce fights that on all sides characterize 
the struggle* for existence, and a less significant lesson is often 
taught by the doings of great men than by the life of an ani- 
malcule, or by the games of little children. 

I. The Law of Irregular Development 

The first law here considered is necessary for a comprehension 
of those that follow. It is this: In different periods of the 
earthy history, different forms of life have co-existed, as they do 
at present : these forms, whether the “Jineal descendants of some 
few beings who lived long before the first bed of the Silurian sys- 
tem was deposited,’' as Mr. Darwin holds,* or ‘Hhe products of 
different evolutional divergences taking place now in one dir(*ction 
now in an another ” from beginnings as numerous and various as 
the species in which they result, as Dr. Bastian thinks,t I'epre- 
sent the different stages of development at any given time 
attained by orgJtnic beings. Now societies, like species, start 
* from simpler forms, and follow more or less similar lines of de- 
velopment ; but in consequence of the different times of their 
commencement, or of the different circumstances and surround 
ings of their growth, their different degrees of perfection at one 
and the same time present a varied aspect exactly analogous to 
that presented at one and the same time by organic beings. 
That is to say, the co-existence of societies in different stages of 
development corresponds to the co-existence of species in diffe- 
rent stages of development, and in neither case is such a 
co-existence an objection to a Philosophy of History or a 
Philosophy of Life. The co-existence of molluscs and of verte- 
brates, or of African and European communities, is no more 
incompatible with the theory of development, than they re- 
spectively are with another. The most notable misapprehension 
of the principle of irregular development was the obj(^ction made 
to M. Comtes famous generalization of history. When that 
philosopher asserted that all human ideas passed successively 
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through a theological, a metaphysical, and a positive stage, the 
contemporaneous existence of some or all those modes of tlidu^it 
was pounced upon as a complete ^refutation of the theory; 
“much,’' says Mr. Mill, “ as if the natural succession of the 
hunting, the nomad, and the agricultural state could.be refuted 
by the fact that there are still hunters and nomads,'' 

Again, when archagoJogists divided history into a stone, a 
bronze, and an iron age, it was objected that since the Esqui- 
maux used implements exactly like those of the Neolithic period, 
we might still be said to be living in an age of stone. But, as 
Mr. Evans well puts it, these three stages of civilization overlap, 
intermingle, and shade off into one another, like the three 
principal colotirs of the rainbow, and yet their succession is 
equally well defined with that of the prismatic colours. As 
well, indeed, might it be objected to classing chalk in the 
secondary strata, because it is still being formed in the bed of ih& 
Atlantic Ocean. So also, if we suppose that commerce and science 
have long been gradually transforming the military institutions of 
feudal Europe into more or less purely democratic States, it is no 
valid objection to show that the coifrse of such evolution has not 
been equally rapid in different countries. In the last century, 
when English monarchy had become constitutional, and French 
despotism was approaching democracy, the polity of Poland was 
still of that feudal type which characterized our own and most 
other countries during the Middle Ages ; in the words of Voltaire, 
it was “ la plus fidMe image de Tancien gouverneinent gothique 
corrigd ou alt^r^ partout ailleurs." Thus, though *the king nomi- 
nated to all offices and was the source of all honour, yet the 
•principle of regal election existed as strongly as it once did in the 
feudal kingdoms. Nor were the privileges of the nobility and the 
priesthood less mediaeval, for not only was the senatorial body 
exclusively composed of palatines and bishops, but the archbishop 
presided over the assemblies, and was vicar-general in times of 
interregna. And whilst the agricultural population were still 
in a state of serfage, the right of parties to form confederations 
in the assembly cannot fail to recall the Hermandads of Spain, 
or the right of resistance so fully recognised by both the laws and 
practice of France and England. 

II. The I.aw of Differentiation, 

As we follow nature from her lowest to her highest forms, we 
observe that'those functions, which in the simplest organisms are 
subserved by a single organ, are in the more complex organisms 
subserved by a plurality of organs. It is in fact this progressive 
differentiation or specialization of organs, which constitutes the 
complexity of living things, and forms the best basis for thoir 
classiilcaiion. 
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Let us compare this law as it operates (1) in Plants, (2) in the 
Molluscan Sub-kingdom of the Invertebrates, (3) in S6cietie8. 

(1) . Starting with the simplest and ending with the most com- 
plex plants, a regular sequence may be traced with Thallogens 
at the one pnd and Exogeiis at the other, the intermediate links 
being formed successively by acrogens, eiidogens, dictyogens and 
gymnogens. Sea-weeds, fungi, and lichens constitute the class 
of thallogens. They are all Howerless planus, and their structure 
is of the simplest kind, consisting exclusively of cells; in them 
we look in vain for any distinction of root, h‘af, or stem, or for 
any wood, spiral vessels or breathing pores. Acrogens ^ compris- 
ing the fern families, are likewise Howerless, but in them we 
already find a distinct stem and distinct leaves; they possess 
breathing pores, and in tlieir most developed forms are charac- 
terized by true spiral vessels. But it is with exogcns (the structure 
of which is approached in certain directions by endogens, dictyo- 
gens and gymnogens) thiit the vegetable woi Id attains its highest 
organization. Functions and organs, unknown in the thallogens 
and incomplete in the other classes, ar(‘ now defined and distinct. 
In the centre is a well-marked pith, which is annually enveloped 
by a zone of true wood, and these zones are crossed by cells, 
which connect the pith with the baik, and are known as medul- 
lary rays. So that, in the case of plants, differentiation seems to 
be the fact which marks their advance and the standard by 
which they may be arranged in the scale of evolution. 

(2) . The molluscan invertebrates have been divided by Milne- 
Ed wards into' molluscoidea and molluscs projier. The former 
comprise the simpler forms of tlie polyzoa, the timicata, and the 
brachiopods, the latter the more complex ones of lamelli- 
brauchiata, pteropods, gasteropods, and c(q>halopod3. Mr. 
Rol lesion states as follows the leading distinctions between these 
two divisions : “ The Mollusca Proper are distinguished by the great 
development of their organs of -animal life. Their motor organs 
consist of a foot, which may be of very various shapes,"’ &c. “ Their 
nervous system consists of three pair of ganglia at least.^" Their 
organs of vegetative life contrast with those of the molluscoidea, 
(1; in the greater organization of the digestive system, (2) in the 
heart having always one or two auricles in correlation with more 
perfectly developed and specialized respiratory organs. For 
none of the polyzoa have any organs of special sense except in 
rudiment ; in the adult .state, they are almost entirely destitute 
of organs of motion, and they are always wanting in a prehensile 
or masticatory apparatus. A single ganglion is all the nervous 
system that the polyzoa or tunicata possess ; and though some of 
the brachiopods are in this respect more highly developed, yet 
they lack the pedal ganglia or the three pairs of ganglia which 
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characterize the molluscs proper. The brachiopods indeed form 
the connecting link between polyzoa and tunicata on the om 
hand, and the acephalous molluscs on the other. Of the latter, 
the class of Lamellibranchiata possess in one of its families (the 
siphonidse) distinct respiratory organs : but as they have no pre- 
hensile organs, salivary glands, or nerve ganglia, they constitute 
the first and lowest class of the molluscs proper. The next class, 
the pteropods, though their circulatory and respiratory organs are 
little developed, are distinguished by an incipient head and eyes, 
as well as by incipient sensory tentacles and auditory vesicles. 
But the gaHtevopods have a distinct head, and their respiration, 
performed by gills, is adapted not only for water (as in tlie sea- 
snails), but also for the air (as in the well-known land-snail). The 
class of cephahypods is last and highest, of which the dibranchiate 
family is marked by a complete digestive, circulatory, and respira- 
tory system ; they have also a well developed salivary system, and 
not only are their organs of sight and hearing highly organized, 
but traces have even been found in them of an organ of smell. 
The same process might of course be pursued through the higher 
forms of life, but enough it is trusted has been said to illustrate 
the meaning and demonstrate the operation of differentiation. 

(3). In Societies. In one of the earliest stages of social life, of 
which experience or tradition relate, viz., the family stage, no dis- 
tinction ot organs and very little of functions can be found. The 
head of the family does everything of importance, and in the 
general fulness of his powers may be traced the germ of that 
aggregate of functions which, when the smaller family units have 
coalesced into the larger units of the tribe or city, devolve upon 
the head of the State. But though no distinction of organs, yet 
a certain divstinction of functions is now observable ; for albeit 
that the function of the priest is somewhat different from the 
function of the general, and the function of both from the func- 
tion of judge, yet it is the mark of those early societies for one 
organ to subserve all those functions, and as in the tunicata there 
is no distinction of organs for the different processes of breathing, 
of moving, or of eating, so in these societies we find no distinction 
of organs for the different processes* of worshipping, of fighting* or 
of judging. One man, the king, is priest and general and judge, 
and the progress of civilization is the differentiation of these 
functions. 

Of this progress let us take two instances from Ancient, and 
two from Modern, History. As has been said above, the early 
city community was but an extension of the family, and modelled 
after the same type : and so the Roman king succeeded in the 
State to all the functions, which the father had held in the house- 
hold, and a like process of differentiation gradually disintegrated 
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the power of both. For at first the Roman king, like those of all 
Aryan nations in a certain stage of development, combined in his 
own person the duties of priest, of general, and of judge, not only 
nominating the priests and consulting the oracles, but calling out 
the citizens to war, and leading them in battle. He had, more- 
over, full and sole military jurisdiction, and decided private and 
criminal causes, holding himself unreservedly the sentence of 
freedom or servitude, of life or death. He also managed .the 
State chest, and could alone treat with foreign powers. ^ It was as 
if in England to-day the Crown comprised in itself the several 
functions respectively performed by the Archbishop, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the Lord Chief Justice, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the Minister of Foreign Affairs. But within a 
few centuries of the time when the senate, which had originally 
assisted the king, had succeeded in dividing the kingly office and 
making it annual (for that was the meaning of the substitution of 
consular for regal government), so far had differentiation been 
carried, that the ecclesiastical, the military, the judicial, the finan- 
cial, and the diplomatic state functions were no longer performed 
by a single organ, but were all iu different hands. For whilst 
the consuls, of the original regal power they had inherited, re- 
tained but the leadership of the army, tlie Pontifex Maximus, 
and the colleges of priests nominated to ecclesiastical vacancies ; 
and whilst the qua3st<)rs decided criminal cases, and the censors 
managed the treasury, the senate had acquired undisputed supre- 
macy in the direction of foreign affairs. 

The next case is that of the Archons at Athens. The earliest 
Athenian Government consisted of a king, a considting senate, 
and a consenting assembly, the kingship being of that trinitarian 
type in which the offices of judge, general, and ruler are held by 
one man. • But after a time archons were substituted for kings, 
as consuls had been at Rome, wdio exercised more or less regal 
functions, till their number was increased to nine and the royal 
attributes divided among them. One led the army ; another 
decided cases of homicide and supervised religious observances ; 
another was entrusted with the protection of orphans and widows 
and the decision of family disputes, whilst the other six exercised 
minor functions. As Mr. Grote* says : “ The archons both 
judged and admini.stered justice, sharing among themselves 
those privileges which had once been united in the hands of the 
king,'* But from the time of Clisthenes their power was gradu- 
ally reduced, apd specialization was carried still further ; for 
whilst district boards were created for the police of the streets 
and markets and for the superintendence of weights and mea- 
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wares, the newly-establislied strategi encroached on and finally 
monopolized, military power; until at last the Periclean revolu- 
tion deprived the archons of their few remaining judicial powers, 
and they retained henceforth merely the preparatory part of 
justice and a presidency in the dicasteries, which were otherwise 
exempt from their control. The Archon Basilens still by his 
name preserve*d a trace of the old monarchy, and testified^ to 
inquiring minds of the power which that petty oflBcer inherited 
from the Homeric age. 

The history of Venice exemplifies the operation of the same 
law. From the end of the seventh century, for a period of about 
400 years, the Doge of Venice was an officer, in whom full 
judicial and military powers were united with the supreme 
executive government. Unshackled by any council, he only 
took the consent of a general assembly on urgent occasions. 
But from the eleventh century (10.H2 A. I).) downwards the con- 
stitutional history of Venice is .the history of the limitation or 
diffiuentiation of the ducal powers. For the Great Council, 
only a few years after their establishment, transferred his sole 
right of criminal jurisdiction to the Judicial Council of Forty, 
and, no longer to consult with assistants selected by himself, he 
was inmceforth merely to preside over a senate invested with 
his functions of taxation and the initiative of pi^ace or war. 
Subsequent limitations took place, especially about the middle 
of the thirteenth century, but tliese it is unnecessary to pursue. 

Lastly, every one conversant with our early English history 
will remember how vague and undefined all State functions then 
were; how bishops not only prayed and preached, but judged in 
the law courts and fought in the field, and how very gradual ami 
how fiir from complete the subsequent separation of spiritual 
and temporal jurisdiction ’has been. But the history of our law 
courts afforiLs the best English instance of differentiation. In 
the period before the Conquest the old Saxon Witan was a 
judicial as well as a deliberative body. It was the only superior 
court of justice in the kingdom, and decided spiritual no less 
than civil causes. The Conqueror did indeed separate the 
spiritual and civil jurisdiction, but the Kings Court, which 
superseded the Witau, not only transacted all secular business, 
whether civil or criminal, but assisted the King in the collection 
and general management of the revenue. But by Magna Charta 
Common Pleas branched off from tlm King^s Court, for the ad- 
judication of civil injuries;* and specialization was carried still 
further by Edward 1., who distributed many of the offices of 
the Chief Justice under distinct courts. Henceforth the great 
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officers, who had taken part in the jhdicial proceedings of the 
Court and who continued to sit there for purposes of 
deliberation, presided over their own tribunals, the Constable 
and Marshal, for instance, over a court of chivalry, the High 
Steward and the barons of Parliament over a tribunal for delin*, 
queut Peers, the Steward of the Household over another court, 
whilst the revenue was delegated to the Court of Exchequer* 

The law of Differentiation then may be thus summarized. 
Adopting Kailt’s distinction between a monarchical and a repub- 
lican form of government, that in the former the executive and 
legislative functions are united, whilst in the latter they are 
distinct, the transition of the old Greek monarchies, first into 
oligarchies, then into despotisms, and finally into democracies, 
and the nearly similar transition in*modern times from more or 
less despotic to more or less democratic types of government, 
will present itself no longer as a mere fact, but as the unfolding 
of a law of nature. The accumulation of powers in one hand, 
so characteristic of early societies, and their distribution among 
several hands, so characteristic of more advanced ones, is but an 
additional illustration of that same physical law, in virtue of 
which thallogens differ from exogens, and the lowest from the 
highest invertebrates; and just as the embryonic state of complex 
organisms records the several stages of zoological evolution, so 
the rude politics of modern savages attest the stages which our 
own have gone through, 

HI. The Law of liudiments. 

In tracing the operation of Differentiation, we have seen bow 
organs once most important in social life have been left, so to 
speak, stranded by themselves. Having Survived long after they 
have become useless for the functions ^hey originally subserved, 
or after those functions were no longer needed, they exist hence- 
forth as rudiments, like the atrophied organs of animals or 
plants ; and just as a letter no longer pronounced refers us to the 
origin of the word it forms part of, or the passing phase of an 
embryo recalls the structure and needs of its remote progenitor, 
8Q, as in the case of the Archon Baaileus, a title or a ceremony 
may be all that is left of a power that' was once significant in 
history. But whilst in physics an organ that has thus survived 
its utility often for some time absorbs a quantum of vital 
force, until falling from disuse to decay and from decay to death, 
it at last leaves merely a iRark cotnmefnorative of its former 
potency; in politics, though tbe same thing may happen, and an 
organ surviving both disuse and uselessness may linger on some 
time, yet should it become actually pernicious, sadden suppres- 
sion is sure, and the phenomenon next treated of as Reversion! 
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unusually ^’obable. Of the latter result an allusion t# 
history of rrench monarchy will afford the best illustratiaiiL 
“ Toutes les institutions/* ^ays M. Guizot,* ‘‘tputes les W 
sooiales commenceiit dans leur d^veloppement par le bien* quNl 
ont h faire. C’est a ce titre, c*e^t en tant qu’utiles la 60ci6ti|^ f 
tarit qu’eu harmonie aveo ses bcsoins presens, gen^raux, quVU# 
s’accreditent et grandissont. Telle fut la marche de ki royaut^ SoM 
les regnes de Louis le Gros, de Philippe Auguste, et de Saint Loukl/’ t 



It was as protector of the poorer 'classes, as creator of tb^a 
towns and leveller of the castles that Louis le Gros founded 
French monarchy in the hearts of the French people, and if 
Philippe Auguste promoted the material welfare of the nation 
by the erection of aqueducts, walls and hospitals in the metro-* 
polis, he did no less for its moral welfare, when he tried to 
centralize justice by the subjection of provincial governor^ to 
tlie efficient control of the Court of Paris. St. Louis followed 
the same direction, more especially by the checks he imposed on 
judicial combats and the right of private war. In short, French 
royalty made its way by reason of its meeting the evils of the 
clay better than any oilier force then did. But if monarchy in 
the person of St. Louis was founded on Divine Right, in the 
persons of his later namesakes it had become a diabolical wrong* 
For if the advantages it conferred on society justified the go** 
vernmeut of the former, the preponderance of disadvantages 
condemned the later Bourbons; with them royalty bad survived 
its raison d'etre, viz., its utility, and leaving become also porf* 
tively pernicious, it was foicibly suppressed by the gulllotkie. 

The cases next cited (beginning with the history of that poweJT 
whose fate is now being watched with so much more curiosity 
than anxiety by all Europe — viz., the Papacy) illustrate the 
phenointma of purely rudimentary social organs. No one cau 
deny that in the 12th and Ultli centuries the Catholic ChurCh 
was a beneficial agent in the world, and more effective than any 
other social force for meeting the wants of that time. It pre- 
vented conquests crystallizing into caste, ceorls from sinking into 
serfs. It desired to decide wars by arbitration and to act as 
umpire between kings, whilst, in maintaining the equality of all 
men before God, it subjected lords and vassals to one law. And 
not only that, but it was founded on a moral basis, only unfor- 
tunately less substantial than it was sublime. For a parallelism 
may always be traced between men's metaphysical and political 
ideas, and if we attribute to the world of those times the CJM^ed 
so beautifully expressed by Pope : — 


“ All are but ])arts of one stupendous whole, 
Who?e body nature h and God thj3 soul,” 


♦ “ Civili'-Htion en Franco.** Lect. xv. 

[Vol cm. No. CCiVO—Naw Bww, Vol XLVII. No. II. % 
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have but; to read for Nature, Europe,^’ for God,. 

Rome/' to see how the prevalent theory of the universe was 
related to the theory of society. Rome was to be the all-per- 
vading, all-sustaining soul of Europe, as God pervaded, sustained 
and was the soul of Nature. That was the idea on which was 
based the relationship between the spiritual and temporal powers, 
between pope and emperor, and in a minor degree between every 
dignitary of the ecclesiastical and civil hierarchies. At a time 
when there were few intellectual or aesthetic counterforces, all 
material forces were to convserge to a moral centre, and the free 
breath of Christianity to leaven the mass of a military barbarism. 
But the aim of the Church was too lofty and her conception 
too contentless. It was with her as with the ivy, which can 
only flourish by killing the tree its tendrils embrace. In the 
then desert world, she was like the mirage which increases 
fatigue by an illusive prospect; but if her charms once served to 
seduce the world, the latter, as it is apt, now compensates itself 
for the ardour of its devotion by the ardour of its detestation. 
And so she has become the mere rudiment wo see her. For the 
law of the Conservation of Force is true universally ; though 
continually varying in its modes, it is qualitatively the same, and 
if subtracted from one object immediately expends itself on 
another. As Buchner says in Kraft uud Stoft': “ Kraft kann im 
Weltall sehr verschiedene Forrnen annehmen, bleibt aber dess- 
wegen im Gruiide stets das Namliche.” And this law of inorganic 
nature corresponds to what in organic life has been termed the 
economy of Nature, in virtue of which a decreased flow of blood 
to one part of a body is equivalent to an increased flow to 
another. Either law is equally applicable to the moral world, 
and so it has happened that the forces, which once fed the 
Papacy, now flow elsewhere, to art and literature, commerce and 
science. They have gained all that it has lost ; on earthly inte- 
rests are human energies now spent, and human capacities are 
the measure of their success. 

The fate of the Papacy naturally suggests an allusion to that 
of the Empire, so long its rival and yet so indissolubly its ally. 
Of the changes and chances of that Empire, first in its purely 
Roman period, then in its Romano-Germanic period, and finally 
in its purely German or rather Austrian period, nothing can be 
said here ; suflSce it only to quote from Mr. Bryce a summary of 
the services it conferred on civilization in the days of its prime 
** It met,'* he writes, “ the needs of successive centuries by civiliz- 
ing barbarous peoples, by maintaining unity in confusion and 
disorganization, by controlling brute force through the sanctions 


♦ “ Holy Romaa flmpire/* 411, 
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0^* a higher power, by being made the keystone of a gigantio 
feudal arch, and by assuming in its old age the presidency of a 
European confederation/^ But though it lived under some form 
or another for upwards of eighteen centuries, it became from the 
time of the Peace of Westphalia ever more and more rudimen- 
tary ; and a formal end was at length put to it by Francis IL iu 
1806, when it had long ceased to have any reality, when all that 
remained to.it of its former self consisted of a few names and 
titles, and some forms and ceremonies were the only relics of its 
former splendour. 

The case of the Athenian Areopagus, presenting us with the 
fate of an ancient House of Lords, is interesting as at least sug- 
gestive of a fate that perhaps awaits our own. At first practi- 
cally the sole council that controlled the king, it remained, after 
the 'attacks of the Periclean democratic party, a body as bereft 
of power as it was clothed with privilege. For if originally it 
embraced large judicial and admhiistrative functions; if Solon 
when creating a new senate by its side, entrusted the old one as 
well with the supervision over the characters and livelihoods of 
the citizens as over the execution of his laws, the reforms of the 
Radicals cut away its censorial powers, and left it but a shadow 
of its old jurisdiction. ' Henceforth, though religion and Conser- 
vatism secured its perpetuity, it continued rudimentary and 
atrophied, the same in name but not m fact, like a star whose 
light survives, though space no longer, contains its substance. 

Aristotle tells us* that in early times the royal power in Greece 
extended to every state-function, whether civil, domestic, or 
foreign, but that as time went on some of their powers were sur- 
rendered by the kings and others assumed by the people ; hence 
that in many states the kings finally retained only the direction 
of sacrifices and the leadership beyond the frontier. This was 
the result of the differentiating process already explained, by 
means of which once powerful organs are reduced to mere rudi- 
ments. Of this the Spartan, monarchy offers a good illustration. 
Originally of powers co- extensive with those of early Roman or 
Athenian kings, it retained, when Herodotus \fi-ote, but certain 
li 0 D 0 »’ary privileges. During life the kings enjoyed the right of 
the first' seat at banquets, and on such occasions of the first, and 
a double, portion. Nor were they forgotten in their death. For 
ten days everybody mourned ; women beat kettledrums, and 
every one declared that the last king had also been the best. 
But, when Aristotle lived, the royal office was so entirely rudi 
mentary, that he made it a distinct type of monarchy, even con- 
trasting it with the heroic form from which it was descended. 


♦ “ Arist./* Pol iii. 14. Trauslaticn. Bohn Series. 
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It may, indeed^ be said that in his time the Spartan had become 
a constitutional monarchy, and as such it is suggestive to us 
moderns. 

From an ancient constitutional monarchy, let us revert to one 
nearer home. It is really only a question of words, whether with 
Hume we apply the epithet ‘‘absolute^’ or with Hallam the 
epithet ** limited” to the condition of our monarchy under the 
Plantagenet or Tudor reigns. But uudoubtedly there is no com- 
parison between our monarchy as it now is and as it once was. 
For of political power the Crown has now less part than men of 
whom Henry VIII. would have said that they could no more 
discern about government than a blind man could about colours. 
How stript of its flowers'^ has become “ the garden ” of Eliza- 
beth, how bereft of its pearls and ornaments her crown and 
diadem !” The course of suppression has been more or less rapid, 
since despotism was driven .to death by the Stuarts ; and the few 
remnants of its greatness now exist in theory rather than in fact, 
in presidency rather than in power. It is as rudimentary in our 
constitution as the bastard -wing is in a bird, and if it is asked 
what greater anomaly there can be than a bird that cannot fly, 
it may surely be answered, a king that cannot govern. Not, 
therefore, that it is of no service to national development : for 
feature dislikes leaps, whether in physics or in politics, and con- 
stitutional monarchies, like legal fictions, accustom societies to 
new circumstances while breaking the violence of change. They 
are to societies what the chrysalis stage is to certain insects, and 
as a butterfly exchanges not at once its terrestrial for its aerial 
life, so a nation passes not at once, with safety, from a feudal to 
a democratic existence. 

The French physiologist, M. Flourens, once made a curious 
experiment on certain hens: he cut away their brains, till those 
unfortunate birds lost all sensitive or reflective powers. But, 
strange to say, they did not die, but continued a sleeplike vege- 
table existence. Immovable, wherever placed, they were fed 
artificially, and^ even gained weight. Now, would the com- 
parison be very extravagant between these birds and our 
Hanoverian kings ? Bereft of all active or initiative powers, 
strong in social weight, and no longer self-supported but care- 
fully preserved, — such are the points of similarity which may be 
suggested to the fanciful reader. 

IV. The Law of Reversion, 

Political rudiments naturally bring us to political reversion ; 
and if the former answer to what Mr. Tylor calls cases of Sur- 
vival, the latter corresponds to his cases of Revival. “Survivals,” he 
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says,* " are processes, customs, opinions, which have been carried 
on by force of habit into a new state of society, different from 
that in which they had their original home, and they thus remain 
as proofs and examples of an older condition of culture, out of 
which a newer has been evolved/' “ Sometimes old thoughts 
and practices will burst out afresh, .... here survival 
passes into revival.” Now the same analogy exists between 
political revivals and natural Reversion or Atavism, as has been 
pointed out between political survivals and natural rudiments. 
“ Rudimentary organs,” says Mr. Darwin, ‘‘often become wholly 
suppressed ; when this occurs, they are nevertheless liable to 
occasional reappearance through reversion.” And thus it may 
be said, that the reversion, for instance, of the Cheyenne 
Indians from a pastoral to a nomad life exemplifies the same law 
operating in society as that by which pigs have been known to 
reacquire the bristles and the tusk of the wild boar ; and such 
cases as the production of wild plants from the seeds of the culti- 
vated heart S'Oase, or the recovery by tame rabbits of the colour of 
their wild progenitors, are paralleled in social evolution by only 
too many instances in which degene»’ation has prevailed over 
development and which ever remind and warn the most ad- 
vanced societies of their original and still latent barbarism. 

To mention some instances of reversion. Religion, feudalism, 
and chivalry do not altogether account for those historical 
phenomena known as the Crusades. They were rather revivals 
of those manners and desires which had characterized the no- 
madic stage, similar to, but much more intense than those minor 
cases of revival, which we witness on every occasion or pretext 
for war. [And as it is characteristic of reversion to recur with 
an intensity and a frequency projiortioned to its distance from 
the original character, the hope of the ultimate cessation of wars, 
so generally treated as Utopian, is in reality based on a scientific 
foundation.] For at the time of the Crusades European society 
was still in a state of solution ; and the b.*rbarians, who had well- 
nigh settled on the ruins of the Roman Empire, needed but the 
stimulus of fanaticism and the yoke of feudalism to fan into 
flame their dying nomadism, and to send them roving to the 
East in much the same way that they had once roved to the 
West. ^ 

The tendency to reversion is moreover the explanation of 
every reactionary step in politics. It has been well said of 
Crescenti us, Arnold of Breccia, Rienzi and Porcaro, that they mis-^ 
took recollections for hopes and endeavoured to rebuild ruins. The 
slight success of their attempt to restore the old Roman Be- 


* “Primitive Culture/* p. 16, 
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public with its senate, its knights and its magistrates, by the 
adaptation of old names to new facts, affords a practical warning 
to those numerous schemes of reform which, however well-in- 
tended and specious, ^re only too often mere revivals. For 
revivals cannot last : irl society as in nature they are but tempo- 
rary, and their apparent vigour lacks the conditions of perpetuity. 
Hence in England was the life of revived despotism after the 
Restoration so brief, and hence may be predicted the futility of 
the efforts to restore autocracy in France. For just as modern 
spiritualism is a revival of that magic of our savage ancestors 
which still survives in savage races, so in England in 1 660 and 
in France frequently since 1792 feas reversion taken place to 
those political habits and feelings which predominated in the 
Middle Ages, and which still predominate in many parts of the 
world, and both cases, illustrating as they do the close connexion 
between a sudden suppression and a speedy reversion, are valu- 
able as enforcing the lesson of moderation in reform and as 
serving as a danger-post against radical revolutions. 

V. The Law of the Correlation of Grou th, 

In natural history Mr. Darwin applies this .expression to de- 
note the fact, that no parf or organ of a body can be changed 
or modified without every other part or organ of such body 
being in some way changed or modified as well ; or, as he well 
quotes from Goethe, *^In order to spend on one side, Nature is 
forced to economize on the other side.” And this law is no less 
true of political history. No part of a State can ac(|uire new or 
lose old power but to the detriment or emolument of some other 

K art. And just as in poultry, ‘‘a large tuft of feathers on the 
ead is generally accompanied by a diminished comb, and a large 
beard by diminished wattles,” so in politics it may be" expected 
that an improved education should involve a reduced (jourt and 
a diminished priesthood. But the Correlation of Growth is 
chiefly to be noted on account of the tendency of so many to 
speak or write of a constitution as something essentially stable, 
and forgetting that the flux of things is as true of the moral as 
of the material world to treat political relations as if they were 
always the same. A German writer has beautifully said : 

Kein Luftchen weht, keine Welle platschertpau das Ufer, ohne 
dass die Bewegung durch den Weltraum zuckt.” The so called 
everlasting hills are to some extent altered, nay, lowered by every 
storm that blows round their tops, every shower that fills their 
springs, every frost that splits their rocks ; and similarly there is 
not a new idea born into the world, not a sessioh held in Par- 
liament nor a speech made outside it, but in some way modi- 
fies those relations of the sovereign power which so many worthy 
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people are so solicitous to conserve. And especially is this true, 
and to be remembered, of that particular form of government 
known as constitutional monarchy, whe^ the royal powers and 
privileges being nowhere accurately laid down, but floating, so to 
speak, illegibly in the air, are peculiarly liable to be encroached 
upon by the people or to be extended by the nobles. Constitu- 
tions in fact can no more be protected from ideas than hills can 
be saved from denudation by the weather. 

YI. The Law of Natural Selecfion. 

The organic world presonts«the aspect of one large battlefield, 
where every kind flies from or preys on some other kind, and 
where the individuals of the same kind must perforce compete 
among themselves. Everywhere is Nature “red in. tooth and 
claw with ravine,” and it is useless to cherish the optimism of 
Leibnitz The “struggle for existence” is a phrase as firmly 
established as the “ diameter of the sun.” But in this struggle 
any chance variation in colour or organ, at all more suited to the 
conditions of existence, is favoured by Nature, that is, enables its 
possessor to transmit and extend itself, more widely and more 
easily over land or sea. And this principle of natural selection 
applies no less to the races and nations of mankind than to the 
rest of the .organic world. For societies, like species, evolve 
special organs for special needs, and cities prevail over cities or 
races over races, in virtue of certain organs which are developed 
by the contcist and insure the victory. Arts and discovtiries, 
political and military institutions, have been and are to competing 
communities what, for instance, has been its colour to the grouse 
or its sting to the bee, and so it may be said, that though Nature 
does evil she does it that good may come, for it is to such inter- 
necine competition alone that the animal world owes its variety 
and beauty and man his increase in power and knowledge. 

But in the evolution of institutions circumstances constantly 
demand that for national«capacities to be seized on by what may 
be called national selection, they should be directed by a single 
mind. Serviceable habits are often best preserved through the 
agency of individuals. Such was the function of those indi- 
viduals who, in b^one days, for having taught men arts or 
gathered them into cities, or beaten their enemies, were wor- 
shipped as gods, or obeyed as kings, or of those who, in more 
recent times, liave been canonized by history for their leadership 
in the struggle for existence. These individuals are generally 
known as the world’s great men, and, as is well known, it is 
always objected to the theory of historical pausation, that the 
appearance of great men on the earth is as unaccountable as 
their influence is incalculable. Are they not, it is asked, like 
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meteors, whom no science can predict, nor art produce? Vol- 
taire said of Peter the Great : — 

II y avait k parier un%ombre egal k eelui de tous les hommcs qui 
ont peupl^‘ de tous les temps la Russie contre T unite, que ce genie si 
contraire au genie de sa nation ne serait donne h, aucun liusse ; et il 
y avait encore a parier environ seize millions qui fuisaient le nornbre 
des Russes d’alors contre un, que ce lot de la nature ne toinberait 
pas au Czar.” 

And similar expressions might be used of others. Yet it is no 
more an objection to a science of history that it cannot predict 
certain events, or produce certai% characters, than it is to the 
science of rnetlicine that it cannot predict an epidemic, or to that 
of physiology that it cannot produce a man. For difficulty of 
prediction or production marks all but the more exact sciences, 
and is it not just the diminution of this difficulty which attests 
the growth of the sciences, and the degrees of it which enable 
us to classify them in order ? Moreover, great men are as much 
the product of national selection as the society they serve. As 
easy were it to make bricks without straw as great men without 
national materials. For eliminate from historical celebrities their 
differences of character and of administrative cap)acity, and the 
common property of all resolves itself into military talent. That 
is to say, they have lived in times when common dangers and 
common needs most assimilate a society to a single body under a 
single head. This head they have been, the sensoriurn, so to 
speak, of the social body, but evolved from and nourished by 
it, in the same way as a flower is evolved from the same sources 
that feed its root and stem. Had not the habits which they 
utilized been widely spread, no victories had been gained nor 
arts extended. They are indeed but the highest expression and 
the best production of the same mental groundwork, which they 
inherit with the weakest of their followers and the vilest of 
their disciples. And it is these latter that are the real workers. 
For small and unseen are the means wliich Nature prefers for the 
attainment of her ends, and but slowly is this truth impressed 
on human thought. For if it is long before man detects a con- 
sciousness and will in Nature akin to his own, it is with reluctance 
that at a still later day he discovers that her ways are not as his 
ways, nor her designs as his designs. Hence the dislike with 
which the slow changes still operative in Nature were accepted 
for the convulsions and cataclysms of the old geology : hence also 
the slow conquest of the evolutionary biology over the former hy- 
pothesis of special creation : and hence lastly the dictum of early 
sociology that the history of the world was the history of its 
great men. But just as the science of geology has given up its 
sudden upheavals and depressions, so must the science of history 
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give ijp the causative importance of individuals. ‘^Ce sont/'says 
. M. Michelet, les pelits quiont fait les grandes choses du rnonde;’^ 
and if (as he adds) it is the imperceptible rhizopod that has 
built the gigantic masses of the Apennines and the Cordilleras, it 
is no less to the unnoticed and unhistoric millions of mankind, to 
their aspirations, their wants, and their creeds, that we must 
ascribe the prime movements of those* mighty events which are 
regarded as the epochs of history. 

In Conclusion. 

Political progress may, be said to consist in an ever-increasing 
differentiation of political labour and in a constantly better 
economized expenditure of political force. The laws of Selection, 
of Reversion, and of Rudiments are tliose which attend its 
growth ; and when we reflect on the tendency of force to with- 
draw from useless organs, leaving/ them to die for want of 
nutriment, and immediately to flow to organs where it is needed, 
and likewise on the tendency of decaying organs to draw back to 
theiOwSelvcs some political force, thereby checking or stopping 
development, it will be* seen that we have herein principles 
which enable us to unravel the past, and in some degree also to 
forecast and foremould the future. For since any society at any 
given tiuio is composed of three kinds of organs, viz., those that 
are incipient, those that are complete, and those that are 
rudimentary, it may safely be predicted that the last will die 
and the first increase, in spite of all efforts to preserve the one or 
to promote the other. 

It has been attempted in this essay to point out some of the 
analogies which connect the study of sociology with that of all 
other forms of organic life. For in tlie infancy of the sciences 
analogies are all-important, inasmuch as they suggest hypotheses 
and hypothes(?s lead to lavv.s ; and as this has been the course of 
most branches of knowledge, so probably is it destined to be that 
of the science of sociology. Many, indeed, are the wrong guesses, 
many the false lights, which allure us on the road to truth, yet 
the only way to attain truth is to discard error, and the only way 
to discard error is to know what error is. ‘‘La raison n*a pas 
raison qu’aprcs avoir eu tort,^' says Victor Hugo. 

And, should, nif)reover, the analogies here suggested appear 
to any one not only fanciful but false, it is believed that they 
at least serve to keep before the mind the intimate relationship 
that exists between man and the rest of Nature. For the pro- 
gress of knowledge since the Ifltb century, as bn the one hand 
it has shaded off many of the distinctions which once separated 
the social classes, so on the other has it brought human life into 
much closer connexion with the lower world : and if Catholicism 
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in its ignorance once made man the aristocrat of the universe, 
democratizing science has since taught him not only his equality 
but also his fraternity with ants and apes. If astronomy lias 
shown him that his woild is “but a sandgrain in the continent 
of Being if physiology and anatomy have disclosed the 
startling similarity of his brain and body to those of the whole 
vertebrate kingdom ; if embryology attests the lowliness of his 
origin, and archmology the feebleness of his infancy ; if geology 
points to him as but a neophyte on an eternal globe, tlie 
application to tljkj development of man in particular of the laws 
that govern development in general will afford us yet another 
link between man and Nature, and another thread by which the 
mind may grasp the complex phenomena of the universe. 




Art. IV. — Our Position in India. 

1. Co2^y of a Paper entitled Ohservat iona on some Qwestions 

of J%dian Finance:' By fc>ir John 81 'RACIIRY, K.O.S.I. 

2. Copies of Correspondence with respect to the Proposed 

Break of OauAje on the Main Line of Itaihvay t(f Pesltavmr, 

8. Copies of Correspondence on the Question of the Oauge of 
the Punjab Northern and Indus Valley Railway, 

4. Reiurn of Cases in which the Expenditure on Public Works 

in India has been co'nsiderably in excess of the original 
Estinmtes, 

5. The “ Times from June, 1874, to March, 1875. 

6. The “ Pall Mall Gaz Ate,'' from June, 1874, to Marchj 1875. 

I T is becoming more and more apparetit that our position in 
India is beset with serious difficulties, and that upon the 
manner in which these may be treated our power to hold the 
country is likely to depend. 

“The idea, which Burke struggled so vigorously to impress upon 
the world of his day, that India was a country with at least as elabo- 
rate a social system as our own, including a lijerarchy of classes, each 
possessing cherished and long established privileges — sovereigns, 
noblemen, gentlemen, priests, and professional men— is even now, 
perhaps, insufficiently realized.’** 


Times/' lytii January, 
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To secure for India a steady and persistent plan of administra- 
tion must, ill the face of constant administrative changes, bo a 
task of difficulty which wmuld, however, be materially diminished 
were the capacity of the officials in India assisted and directed 
by an enlightened public opinion at home ; but the discreditable 
indifference to Indian affairs which prevails generally in England 
renders public opinion at home a very rotten reed iudec^d ou 
which to rely. “For the mass of Englishmen India is little 
more than a name.*' Even of those Englishmen capable of 
appreciating English political history and progress, “not one in 
a thousand has a thought to cast to the East.’* Miss Carpenter, 
in her laudable endeavours to fasten on the conscience of tlie 
nation a sense of our duties towards India, is “flogging a dead 
horse.” So long as the Times can without exaggeration make 
such statements as these, our own laudation of our “ govc^rning 
faculty” may fairly be questioned. And in Parliament the 
treatment of India has been little better. The few able and 
independent men willing to devote their attention to Indiun 
matters have done so under great drawbacks, and have, when- 
ever maladministration Avas even suggested, been generally met by 
flat official contradiction. Such was remarkably the case in regard 
to the Indian Public Works Department, the very unsatisfactory 
state of which was over and over again denied, until the mjw 
minister for India, Lord Salisbury, published the extraordinary 
official correspondence which we reviewed last October. 

Evidence given before the Commons’ Select Committee on 
Indian Finance was calculated to throw grave doubts on some 
portions of tlie Indian administration, and it was probably lo 
meet these doubts that the India Office published the pa(>er 
drawn up by Sir John Strachey referred to at the head of this 
article. As was to be expected from the writer’s ability and 
long experience, the paper is of much value, but, like most 
oflicial productions, it ol'ten deals too lightly wdth error acknow- 
ledged only to be explained away. It is, however, unnecessary 
here to dwell on the “ insufficiency of the official view of tlie 
difficulties of Indian Government,” our object being to place 
before our readers some of the most serious of those difficulties, 
and some of the means calculated, as we believe, fairly to meet 
tliern. Sir J. Strachey admits that “a good deal of money Jias 
been needlessly or' wastefully expended that Indian railways 
have been “constructed on a most uselessly expensive scale, 
and have been, and still are raaiulained under an extravagant 
and mischievous system that by borrowing immense sums of 
money for the construction of barracks, jails, and similar works, 
and also of works expected to yield, though they have not 
yielded, a direct return upon the outlay incurred, “ nut only was 
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the public debt largely increased, but a general extravagance 
of feeling was fostered that as late as Lord Mayo's arrival in 
India, ‘‘the finances were managed in a very imperfect manner 
and that “ the feelings of the people at large towards the 
British Government are less loyal and less satisfactory ^han they 
were in former times.” This is very much what has been 
stated by persons who attribute these errors, wholly or in part, 
to causes other and less excusable than those assigned by Sir J. 
Strachey, who scarcely strengthens his own case either by the 
suggestion that the object of those who do not think witli him is 
to pick holes in the proceedings of the Government,” or by 
somewhat extravagant laudation of the fine service to which 
he belongs. 

It augurs well for Indian administration that its requirements 
are now regularly discussed by the loading English newspapers. 
Based on correct ini'ormation, the opinions and criticisms of an 
able public press must be invaluable to India, and may, if any- 
thing can, rouse betimes the apathy and indifference of the 
English public. The exceeding impatience with which the 
House of Commons listens, when it listens at all, to Indian 
matters, will not, it may be hoped, much longer discredit our 
administration of an enormous Empire in the government of 
which its inhabitants have no voice. Lord Salisbury did good 
service in lately stating: — “ Manchester is about the only place in 
the kingdom where 1 can find an assembly who will listen to 
anything that is to be said about India with any interest, ex- 
cepting those who from official duty are connected with it.” 
Lord Salisbury^ predecessor in office, the Duke of Argyll, is 
shown by ids published minutes to have dep^-ecated “ the ex- 
tremely uninformed state of the public mind on all the essential 
conditions of most Indian problems,” and the effect of the in- 
fluences which, in suppoit of purely English interests, are brought 
to bear on public men and on members of Parliament,” in the 
absence of any one to represent with equal pressure the interests 
of the Indian taxpayers.” The East Indian Association, which 
numbers many members of proven ability and long Indian ex- 
perience, ought to be able to render some service to India ; not, 
however, by such action as their protest against the exclusion of 
Natives from the higher grades of the Civil Engineering Service, 
which the India Office met by a simple reference to patent 
frtCts showing no such exclusion to exist. If, avoiding such mis- 
takes, and eschewing useless dissertations on economic laws and 
axioms disputed by nobody, this body would, in support of any 
of the many important measures needed, press upon the India 
Office specific recommendations, based on trustworthy evidence, 
the mere discussion of such proposals would benefit India. 
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Lord Salisbury is reported to have said at Manchester that of 
whatever good India has received at England’s hands, the 
greater part is due to the pressure of Manchester public opinion ; 
and that of the things of ijnportance done in India, few have not 
been due to siiggestions given from Manchester. This statement 
has, doubtless, surprised those, and they are many, who hold to 
the belief that Manchester interests have not unfrequently been 
urged with very little real regard for those of India. It has 
been fairly remarked, in connexion with the recent demand of 
the Manchester manufacturers for the repeal of the duty on 
cotton goods imported into India, that 

“When in the early pait of the year (1874) the public was called 
upon to subscribe in aid of the sufferers fi^oin the famine, Manchester, 
it will be recollected, reiusod to contribute, allei^ing that the relief of 
those sufferers wa.s the business of the Indian Government; but if it 
is to ])erform this business, it must have funds, and it comes with a 
specially bad grace from Manchester to ask it to give up au income of 
800,()06Z. per annum.” (Slaiutard^ Nov. Gth.) 

And it may he further suggested that the Manchester claim to 
be considered India’s chief benefactor must be very seriously 
comjiromised by the system of supplying goods of merely 
“ apparent goodness to say nothing of the probable loss of the 
Indian market, and the grave doubt as to how far the practice 
involves a violation of the eighth commandment. 

Sir J, Strachey takes a favourable view of the financial pros- 
pects of India, provided proper attention he paid to tlie ques- 
tions connected with the public debt, railways, and works of 
irrigation — “ the most dangerous and doubtful part of our 
financial system.” The normal condition of the rev(3nue under 
this financial system Lord Salisbury lately thus described to a 
deputation from the Glasgow Chamber ofCommerce: — “In years 
past we have spent great deal more than we have received, 
and have had to raise the balance on loan.” There has, in 
reality, almo.st always been a considerable deficit, but by an 
arbitrary classification of expenditure, by excluding a large 
portion of it as “extraordinary,” and by then striking a balance, 
a surplus has been shown, fictitious of course, though had it 
been, real, it could scarcely have been considered quite sati.stac- 
tory, blearing in mind Lord Salisbury’s explanation that while 
this surplus hardly ever exceeded one and a half millions 
sterling, there were fluctuations of as much as two millions in 
the amount derived from a source — opium — which, in 1872-3, 
yielded more than nine millions sterling, but which we believe 
to be, owing to the great changes in progress in China, dan 
gerously uncertain ; and yet were any considerable portion of 
the opium revenue suddenly and seriously threatened, the 
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Government would be brought face to face with an enormous 
difficulty, and would, in discussing the means of meeting it, have 
first of all to dispose of the assertion, attributed to Lord Mayo, 
and since his death constantly reiterated, that Indian taxation 
has reached its safe limits. The grounds held to establish the 
correctness of this sweeping assertion have never, we believe, 
been made public. We are of those who impugn its correctness. 
We entirely concur with Sir J. Strachey in thinking that the 
unpopularity of the income-tax was greatly exaggerated, and 
that the tax ought to have been at least maintained at a low 
rfite as a permanent part of the financial system. Its abandon- 
ment we believe to have been an unwise concession to clamour, 
loud enough doubtless, for it came from the classes who could 
make themselves heard, and who had the means of enlisting 
advocacy some of which would ill bear analysis; this clamour 
was, however, about the last to be really dangerous, but when to 
it was thrown into the scale the advocacy of government 
servants, whose denunciations of the tax remained no secret, its 
repeal was insured, and thus was frustrated a measure certain 
on the first emergency to be ^ found necessary, although the 
circumstances under which the tax was repealed must consider- 
ably aggravate the difficulty of reiraposing it. It is well known 
that the Native governments recognised and acted on the prin- 
ciple thus unfortunately abandoned by us. One of these ancient 
taxes is described by Sir J. Strachey ; it is called the Pandbree 
tax, and reaches traders and artisanKS, but not the agricultural 
classes already contributing to the State in another form. We 
do not advocate the special imposition of the Pandbree, or any 
other similar tax, if a better can be found, but we do maintain 
that it is very like aimir g'at the impossible to endeavour to find 
a I’evenue without offending either economic laws on the one 
hand or Native prejudices on the other. ^Very many ancient 
taxe.s, which were in conformity with Native liabits,* were long 
ago abolished because they offended against economic laws, or 
against something else considered all-important, not by the 
Natives, but by ourselves, and now it is declared that new taxes 
are impossible because they excite alarm, and offend Native pre^ 
judices. In this dilemma, to disregard, at any rate to son^e ex- 
tent, European ideas and economic laws, were surely better than 
an insufficient revenue, or serious discontent. In truth, many of 
the old taxes ought never to have been, as they were, abolished 
on arguments ignoring one side of .the question, but should, as 
I they easily could, have been somewhat altered and readjusted; 
and this even now would, we believe, be far better than some of 
the experimental taxation that has been going on — the Bombay 
tax, for instance, which was levied only for one year, and then, 
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Sir X Strachey states, given up as being in the opinion oft/m^ 
who had imposed it objectionable, oppressive, and on financial 
grounds unnecessary. Tiie history of this tax, by looal 

fegislation, appears to shovv that decentralization, as it is called, 
can scarcely be too carefully carried out and watched. 

It has become very rr^uch the fashion to describe India as an 
exceedingly poor country, though by what comparison a judg- 
ment bos been, or is to be former! is never explained. If the 
resources of India are realjy insufficient to meet the requirements 
of her Oovernme^rit well and economically administered, then 
may be admitted the existence of poverty constituting a very 
serious question. But we believe in nothing of the kind ; we 
liold that overwhelming proof to tlie contrary is forthcoming. 
In the fiist place, no government supplied to India can fairly be 
t(*rmcd economical which imposes an enormous drain on the 
resources of the country, and yet neglects the means of redressing 
the balance. This has been very much the condition of India, and 
>Sir Georgf' Cain})bell, who can speak with theauthorityof long and 
varied Indian experience, service in the highest posts, unflagging 
industry, and great ability, has done well in pressing it, and 
other matters of inqioitance to India, on the English public, and 
in pointing out, as he lately did at the Society of Arts, in proof 
of the absolute necessity of enabling India to increase her pro- 
ductions, the impossibility of her other' ise continuing to feed 
her own rapidly increasing population, to pay heavily for British 
manufactures, and to sustain an annual drain of nearly foarteeti 
mifliovs sfevJiiig received in England for services performed. 
Yet under even these exhausting conditions, there has been, as 
Sir J. Strachey allows, a great increase in the wealth of the 
couritiy, evidenced by “the immense growth of trade, and the 
inciease not only in the values, but in the quantities of exports 
of the great stajdes of Indian production.” The mineral resources 
of India are of increasing value. Should the interesting expfri- 
ment now going on in the province of Bengal prove successful, 
and show that iron smelting on a large scale can be made 
remunerative, the value of the ore, of which there is an abun- 
dance, will be greatly increased. Gold, too, is believed to have 
been found, in the Wynaad range of mountains in Madras, in 
quantities well repaying the cost of extraction. Wo look for 
early authoritative information on these points, and on anothei 
of probably greater importance — the supposed discovery of an 
irnmemse seam of good workable coal, announced by Lord Salis- 
bury in September last. 

We believe that our relations with the Native feudatory States 
require financial readj ustment. This w^as comparatively unimpor* 
taat when the extension of direct British rule was considered aed- 
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rable, but the case is now altered, and it seems but reasonable that 
the Native Stateswhich we have determined to maintain, and which 
we protect from within and from without, should bear a fair 
share of the expense of the protection which alone insures their 
continued existence. It was lately stated in an Indian news- 
paper, the Madras Mail, that while th^ portion of British India 
directly administered by the British Government yields an annual 
revenue of 50,000,000?., derived from 184,000,000 inhabitants, 
the remaining portion yields to its Native rulers annually 
15,000,000/., derived from 48,000,000 inhabitants. This state- 
ment may be open to some correction, but we are under a strong 
impression that the subject demands attention, and that the 
Indian finances are fairly entitled to considerable relief in this 
direction . 

In India, Imperial interests overrule, and properly overrule, 
all others. In the last resort the Government of India rests 
with the Imperial Parliament. From every point of view Eng- 
land is responsible for the government of India, and if, as we 
believe to be the case, England cannot afford to give up India, 
the extension of an Imperial guarantee to India’s public debt 
must be matter as much of self-interest as of obvious duty. 
Some time ago Loid Salisbury gave expression, if we mistake 
not, to much the same opinion ; he has pointed out liow some 
thirteen millions sterling have been thrown away on Indian rail- 
ways, and be may well endeavour to redress similar error 
regarding the public debt. As regards the guaranteed railways, 
too, matters may yet be mended by their purchase by the State. 
To the judicious exercise of this power of purchase, Sir J. 
Strachey attaches, rightly as we think, the greatest importance. 
Lord Salisbury has, however, pledged himself to take no action 
in the matter until the House of Commons shall have had an 
opportunity of considering it. We hope that there may be no 
unnecessary delay in discussing a measure likely to effect a 
considerable permanent reduction in the. Indian public expendi- 
ture. 

We distrust altogether the feasibility of obtaining any per- 
manent financial relief by r^^duciiig the military charges. 
Everything seems to point to the impossibility of avoiding an 
increase under this head. According to last year’s financial 
stMement of the Government of India, the military force con- 
sisted of 6086 officers, 60,227 British soldiers, 123,474 Native 
troops, and 394 field guns, costing altogether about fourteen and 
a half millions sterling, or one and a half millions less than the 
amount expended for the same purpose ten years previously. 
This force has to garrison 831,963 square miles of British 
territory, containing 184,000,000 inhabitants, and has to deal, if 
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necessary, with Native States covering an area of 565,000 square 
miles and containing 48,000,000 inhabitants. In several of these 
Native States large armies are allowed to exist; Scindia has an 
army of 22,000 men, and Holcar has one of 28,000, besides 
artillery in either case. More than 300,000 fighting men, with 
many guns more or less serviceable, are to be found in the 
Native States. With each of the border States of Bunnah and 
N(^pau], we have twice come into conflict ; and on the north-west 
frontier, on which there have already been twenty-five expedi- 
tions, are to be found fanatical and warlike populations producing 
at least 300,000 fighting men, of whom 60,000 may, it has been 
calculated, be found together in arms against us. The foregoing 
figures are taken from the Calcutta Ohserver^ and are, we believe, 
substantially correct. Since the mutiny of 1857, tbe European 
force in India has been considerably increased, but excessive re- 
duction and ill-considered changes have left the Native army 
numerically weak and without proper organization. To place 
the Native army on an efficient footing, increased expenditure 
will, we believe, be found necessary. 

A new element of difficulty in Indian financial arrangements 
has been created by the late famine proceedings, the interest in 
which now lies more in the future than in the past. Mistakes 
have doubtless been committed ; some already have been, and 
more will probably yet have to be ackiiowledged ; they may or 
may not have been unavoidable with the knowledge available at 
the time, but they can now be turned to good account, if by the 
light of the experience thus gained, we are enabled to determine 
satisfactorily how future famines can be avoided, or met consis- 
tently with continued solvency. We now know what a lavish 
expenditure of money and energetic action can effect. Ac- 
cording to the Times (28th Nov.), “a few, a very few natives, just 
kept alive before the pinch of deficient food was felt, may 
possibly have met death prematurely, but the number that thus 
succumbed was less than the number that go to their graves 
every winter in the city of London, under the combined effect 
of cold and hunger.” Whether many efforts of this sort could 
be sustained may well be doubted. The question of expense is, 
doubtless, the weak point in tbe relief of the Behar famine. If 
the following statement, which appeared in the P(dl MalP 
GazeUe, in a letter dated 22nd January last, apparently from a 
correspondent in India, is generally reliable, the expenditure in 
Behar has indeed been excessive : — 

” In every respect but that of the area affected, the conditions with 
which the Government of the North-West provinces had to deal were 
practically identical with those which had to be dealt with in the 
adjacent districts of Behar. The prices of food were not sensibly 
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higher, and the population were no better prepared to face a scarcity 
in the one case than in the other. The work of relief was performed 
with the same efficiency in both cases. But while in the one case it 
was found possible to pay for that work out of local funds, in the 
other it was found impossible to pay for it without adding some six 
millions sterling to the public debt.’’ 

If there has been an extravagant expendiiure in Behar, it is 
greatly due to causes beyond the control of the Indian Govern^ 
ment. As the Pall Mall Gazette lon^ago (August) pointed out, 
with English public opinion echoing, “in the spirit, if not in 
the letter, the threat of the London newspaper which esLrty in 
the day declared that the Indian Government* would be held 
answerable for every single life which might be lost,** and with 
special correspondents .at work on sensational “pictures of 
emaciation, starvation, and death,’* there could “ be no lack of 
influences to stimulate excitement,” and it would have been 
strange indeed had there been no un.due excitement in India. 
It may fairly be doubted whether the treatment of the Behar 
famine has not been such as to render Indian officials less likely 
in future to view calmly and dispassionatel/ the first symptoms 
of probable scarcity. It ought not to be forgotten that while the 
famine has borne heavily on India, in the shape of the large loan 
raised on the unaided security of the Indian revenues, it has cost 
us nothing excepting the fund collected at the Mansion House, 
which “ cannot be regarded as a national offering either in its 
amount, or the number of persons joining in it.” High praise 
may well be accorded to the zeal and energy with which the 
relief of the Behar famine was carried out in India, but Lord 
Salisbury surely overstated the case when he declared at Man- 
chester that the pages of history do not contain a more brilliant 
instance of the exhibition of “those splendid qualifications of 
ijourage, of calmness, of resource, and of discernment, which 
have justly enabled Englishmen to claim for themselves the title 
of an Imperial race,” than that recorded by the famine in Bengal. 

It seems, from Lord Salisbury’s reply to the Manchester 
Chamber of' Commerce in January last, that the coup de grace 
has at length been given to the extravagant expenditure hitherto 
permitted on Indian irrigation works, undertaken on the assertion 
•that they must yield an early and ample pecuniary return 
to the State, but constructed only to leave the State bur- 
dened with a heavy unproductive expenditure, and the cultivator, 
who was to be enriched, no better off than before. A Minister 
seldom narrates such a tale of administrative failure, and mis- 
takes that might have been avoided, as Lord Salisbury lately 
narrated at Manchester. Well might the Times remark (25tn 
January), “The governing faculty is very dimly to be discerned 
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in the failures thus enumerated.” Under the most vigorous rule 
must occur failures by the light of which others are avoided, but 
here failure succeeded failure, and fresh projects, each more costly 
than the last, continued to be brought forward until the systena 
collapsed, owing, as it appears, quite as much to the publicity 
given to it as to anything else. And now at last will be deter- 
mined the question^- that ought first of all to have been 
thoroughly examined and, settled — the levy of a compulsory 
water-rate. Lord Salisbury^ has been told that such a levy must 
involve a breach of faith on the part of the British Government. 
This may or may not be the case. A similar assertion has been 
in other matters often put forward* and, to the great detriment of 
the public service, accepted, when it ought to have been swept 
aside like a cobweb. It has been a dangerous weapon in the 
hands of men of limited capacity. It is satisfactory to find that 
Lord Salisbury has declined here to rely on the assertion. What- 
evei* may be the result of inquiry, the orders finally issued will 
not, we trust, be in any degree based on the assumption that 
Indian cultivators, when it is clearly shown to them that their 
crops are rendered more certain and valuable by irrigation, re- 
fuse to avail themselves of it. To say that this is the rule in 
India, is to say that which is opposed to all probability, and to 
the long experience of very many public servants acquired in ^11 
parts of the country. To us the belief is irresistible that the 
non-use of water, where it cafi clearly be profitably used, must 
be due, generally, to ineflScient administration, and not to the 
idiosyncrasy of the natives of India who, were it otherwise, 
would be, as regards the simplest requirements of cultivation, 
considerably below savages in the scale of intelligence. 

Whatever may be the value of Indian works of irrigation pro* 
perly carried out, yet greater importance attaches, we believe, to^ 
the thorough development of a suitable railway system. Lord 
Salisbury has now announced his conversion to this opinion, and 
has expressed a belief that there are, in connexion with rail- 
ways, “ no such financial diflSculties to fear as have attended us in 
the matter of irrigation.” It may be so, but the railway policy 
has its dangers also. Lord Salisbury, while rendering justice to 
those by whom the great woi:k of Indian railways was initiated, 
has pointed gut some serious mistakes which were at the outset 
committed, and the avoidance of any repetition of these errors 
may fairly be expected. But there are other and not less im- 
portant matters which demand constant watchfulness. There is 
a large and influential party interested in pressing the retention, 
<m many of the lines still to be made, of the cosuy broad gau^fe, 
there are already ominous signs of departure from the wise 
uM economical change insisted on by Lord Mayo, and 
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approve<l by the Duke of Argyll. In 1869 Lord Lawrence 
arrived at the conclusion that the Indian revenues could contri- 
bute annually for railways two millions sterling, and that money 
might be borrowed for further railway construction, provided 
always that the total annual charge on account of railways, 
whether belonging to guaranteecl companies or to the State, should 
nevep exceed the above named sum. Lord Mayo’s Government 
were of the same opinion, and clearly saw that to adhere to the 
old costly system of construction must be to deprive the country 
of marry railroads required. The Government, therefore, recom- 
mended the abandonment of the broad gauge, and the adoption, 
for all future railways, of a narrow gauge found, after careful in- 
quiry, to be ample for all purposes. The Commander-in-Chief, 
Lord Napier of Magdala, however, advocated, on military 
grounds, the retention of the broad gauge on the Punjab and 
Indus valley lines, and this question was referred to the Secretary 
of State, who left the final decision in the hands of the Govern- 
ment of India, and they in January, 1871, overruled the. 
Commander-iii-Chiefs objections. This would have settled the 
matter had not pressure i)een brought to bear on the English 
Government. The decision was questioned in the House of 
Commons, and the Prime Minister, Mr. Gladstone, j^ielded so far 
as to promise that it should be reconsidered ; meanwhile the 
Government of India had by Lord Mayo’s death passed into 
Lord Northbrook’s hands, and he adopted* Lord Napieris views. 
The Duke of Argyll, however, supported by a majority of his 
Council, decided that no sufficient reaoon had been shown for 
reversing orders long before issued, after the fullest discussion in 
India and in England. The India Office despatches exhaustively 
demonstrated tlie weakness of the grounds on which the reversal 
was asked for, and in February, 1 87-1?, the Duke of Argyll finally 
declined to destroy the careful and well-considered vseheme of 
the late Lord Mayo’s Government.’^ A few days later Mr. 
Gladstone’s Ministry fell, and with the Ministry went the integrity 
of Lord Mayors well-considered scheme, for on the 25th June 
following, the new Minister for India reversed his predecessor’s 
order, on the ground of the great strategic and political dangers 
growing in importance fiind pressed by Lords Northbrook and 
Napier. This decision, by isolating the remaining narrow gauge 
lines, destroyed the integrity of Lord Mayo’s scheme, which pro- 
vided a complete and extensive narrow gauge system, invaluable 
under certain conditions of serious internal disturbance, when 
rapidity of movement may be of paramount importance, and 
break of gauge, therefore, exceptionally dangerous. Whether 
this isolation of the Central India narrow gauge lines, and of 
any other such lines hereafter constructed, is a loss, stategically 
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and politically, which more than counterbalances anything to be 
gained on, or beyond the north-west frontier, by the construction 
of the Punjab and Indus valley lines on the broad gauge, is a 
question which time may determine. ‘ The Duke of Argyll in 
April, 1873, remarked : ‘‘ Want of steadiness and continuity in 
its policy is one of the evils of our Government in India, an evil 
incident to personal government, where the persons who administer 
it are frequently changing.” The ample correspondence laid 
before Parliament shows, we think, that when the Duke of 
Argyll’s orders were reversed nothing had materially changed 
excepting the Minister. 

The narrow gauge has already been abandoned on one of the 
Central India railways — the line through Scindia’s ttoitory. 
This additional complication ought, we think, to have been pre* 
vented. Lord Salisbury has stated that Scihdia insisted on a broad 
gauge railway, or on no railway at all. But in a matter clearly of 
Imperial interest, and having a direct bearing on the security and 
general well-being of the Empire, every Native feudatory, should 
surely be required to conform to the policy laid down by the Govern- 
ment of India, It seems probable that in this case Scindia has 
been made the mouthpiece of other interests. When the rail- 
way question was re-opened, and was a second time before the 
Government of India in 1873, two of Lord Northbrook's ablest 
advisers. Sir R. Temple and Mr. Ellis, who had been members of 
the Government during Lord Mayo’s lifetime, pointed out that 
the discussio’n affected in reality much more than the one railway 
then proposed to be constructed on the old costly system ; that 
this proposal was but the thin end of the wedge; and that to 
concede so much was to imperil the whole policy of narrow gauge 
railways in India. The correctness of this opinion has not long 
remained open to any doubt 

Little has as yet been done to supply feeders to the main lines 
of railway, every mile of which constructed on a needlessly ex- 
pensive scale means so many miles of feeders the less. Sir G. 
Campbell pointed out, at Edinburgh, in October last, the value 
in many localities of light railways as feeders, and explained the 
great difficulties in the way of constructing and maintaining 
metalled roads in some parts of India, where feeders to the 
existing railways are much required. In the extension of an 
economical narrow gauge system, and in the early construction of 
the feeders required for the old as well as for the new lines, 
api^ears to lie the satisfactory realization of Lord Salisbury’s belie 
that to an enormou /5 extent “the financial future of India de. 
pends upon the due development of her railways.” There are^ 
however, many besides the Tinma (25th January) who desire to’ 
IN assured “ that railways will be prosecuted more successfully 
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thaw waterworks,” Lord Salisbury has lived to reject a belief in 
the efficacy of irrigation at any price — a belief which was, he has 
stated, created by “the enthusiastic representations of some 
gentlemen of great ability,” and was ten years ago “ universal 
and boundless.” May we hope that he will now be deaf to 
enthusiastic and all other representations having for their object 
the perpetuation, in any degree or shape, of the costly railway 
errors already committed. 

The difficulty of feeding the rapidly increasing population of 
India would, of course, be greatly lessened could measures be 
carried out for insuring emigration on an extensive scale to some 
of those hot climates in which large tracts of country require 
only laBour to become most productive. As yet the action of 
the Government of India appears to have been confined to 
affording protection to the emigrants. Even here, however, 
there is not unfrequently great difficulty, and it is exceedingly 
doubtful whether the Government can be reasonably expected to 
assurae.any further responsibility. 

The expenditure on barracks, jails, and municipal improve- 
ments has during many years past been notoriously extravagant. 
Sir J . Strachey has explained that it was, not long ago, con- 
sidered “a wise policy to borrow money for every sort of per- 
manent, or quasi-permanent improvement that India required, 
and which could not be at once provided out of her annual in- 
come,” and that thus “not only was the public debt largely 
increased, but a general extravagance of feeling was fostered.” 
The history of the expenditure on barracks and municipal im- 
provements during the last thirty years would, we believe, show 
extravagance and waste greater in amount, and not less objec- 
tionable in principle, than that described in the official papers 
lately published in connexion with the proposal to appoint a 
Minister of Public Works. Municipal expenditure was in former 
years very imperfectly controlled, and large amounts too easily 
raised were often wasted and squandered. The official papers 
just referred to throw some light on the dissatisfaction with 
which the Natives are said to have regarded municipal expendi- 
ture incurred on works of such obvious utility that any reasonable 
objection to them seems scarcely possible. A case in point is 
that of the water supply of the three presidency towns. Calcutta 
has been supplied at a cost of more than half a million sterling. 
In Bombay the unnecessarily large expenditure was at the time a 
public scandal. The history of the Madras supply is contained 
in the official papers before us, and these papers show that while 
in Bombay one thousand, and in Calcutta two thousand gallons 
of water are supplied for one rupee, the quantity obtainable in 
Madras for the same sum is eighty thousand gallons. 
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Very much has been done, and weir done, during late years 
in India, in the Department of Public Instruction, hut a great 
mistake has, we believe, been made in sacrificing primary educa- 
tion to the requirements of the universities and higher schools, 
from«which well educated young men are issuing in numbers un- 
desirably great. Nearly eleven hundred candidates were to 
appear at the matriculation examination of the Bombay Uni- 
versity in December last. We, are far from intending to dis- 
parage in any way the higher education now so easily obtainable. 
We hold, on the contrary, that our true policy is to make the ut- 
most possible use of the intellectual classes, and to enable a fair pro- 
portion of them to look forward with certainty to positions in the 
public service gradually increasing in importance. We believe, 
too, that the higher education of the country should be thrown 
more and more into Native hands. But for all these purposes the 
supply is already in excess of the demand, and is steadily increas- 
ing, while the uneducated condition of the masses, described by 
Sir J. Strachey as ‘‘ the root of thegreatest political danger which 
we run in India,'^ has been too little cared for. We differ from 
Sir J. Strachey only in believing that our greatest political danger 
will have to bo faced during the process of educating the people. 
To reduce this danger to a minimum we would reverse the exist- 
ing state of things, and assign the first place to primary education, 
recognising at the same time the fact that education is not con- 
fined to reading and writing, and that something quite ditferent 
is required from a very large portion of those whose condition has 
to be improved. No greater boon could be granted to men who 
are, as ail admit, capable of attaining a high degree of perfection 
as skilled artisans, than that of throwing industrial schools open 
to them, and thus turning their education into useful and material 
channels. 

Sir G. Campbell, at the Social Science Congress, expressed his 
belief that “ the most successful men in the long run are always 
those who get on best with the Natives.” He might with truth 
have added that the great majority of Europeans who succeed 
in India, and especially those who attain to high official distinc- 
tion, are indebted to Natives for assistance, the value of which is 
too seldom acknowledged in India, and cannot be appreciated in 
England where it is not understood. We unhesitatingly endorse 
Sir G. Campbell's statement that in dealing with educated 
Natives, Englishmen now find themselves in a novel position, the 
requirements of which they hesitate to recognise and fulfil. In 
September last, there appeared in the Times a letter from a 
Bengalee villager,” replying to one in which the Natives of 
India bad been mentioned in very disparaging terms. The 
Bengalee villager was evidently a well educated native of India, 
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and bis letter, described by the Times as “powerful and 
ingenious,” attracted attention. It was in truth a remarkable 
production, and was noticed by the PaM Mall Gazette in terms 
to which we specially refer because we believe them to express 
correctly enough the feelings of a vast number of Englishmen 
employed in India, and because we are convinced that the 
indulgence of these feelings can bring little but evil to the 
Natives and to ourselves. v 

Any one who will compare the two letters of the Canal Engineer 
and the Bengalee villager, will be able with little difficulty to under- 
stand some of the reasons why educated Englishmen and educated 
Bengalees do not like, and do not associate with each other. There is 
a real gulf between them, and the better they conje to know each 
other the more they will feel it. The good points of the Englishman 
we all know, but he is a harsh, blunt, unsympathetic conqueror, and if 
he had been more plastic and sympathetic, he would probably never 
have done wh^he has,’* 

The requirements of our position in India were well appre- 
ciated a^d described by one of the best administrators the Indian 
services have produced, the late Sir Henry Lawrence, when he 
deprecated ‘‘our arrogation to ourselves, even when we are 
notorious imbeciles, of all authority and all emolument ; ” and 
when he added — “unless we treat Natives, and especially Native 
soldiers, as having much the same feelings, the same ambition, 
and the same perception of ability and imbecility as ourselves, 
we shall never be safe.” The Times Calcutta correspondent 
lately gave an account of a remarkable Hindoo who had worked 
his way from a very humble position to a seat on the Bench of 
the High Court of Judicature iu Bengal, and bad become the 
honoured friend of many Englishmen of the highest social and 
intellectual position. It cannot reasonably be supposed that 
India does not contain thousands and thousands able to walk in 
the footsteps of this Hindoo, the late Mr. Justice Mitter, ^>^0- 
vided the opportunity be faiily given to them. 

In connexion with education, we notice a report, well founded 
we trust, that it is intended to extend to its previous limit the 
age of admission to the Indian Civil Service, the present 
limitation having had the effect of excluding the most valuable 
class of men from the Universities at one time sent to India, 
And equally required is a special College for the preliminary 
training of the candidates selected for the Indian Civil Service. 

Sir J. Strachey thinks that discontent exists in India very 
generally, and in a greater degree than formerly, and that “ the 
feelings of the people at large towards the British Government 
are less loyal and less satisfactory than they were iu former, 
times.” He attributes this unsatisfactory change to certain 
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causes to which we need refer but briefly, as we believe generally 
ia their existence and in their operation. We desire rather to 
describe several causes which are not named by Sir J. Strachey, 
but which we believe to have done more mischief than almost 
any of J;hose named by him. The outcry against excessive taxa- 
tion has emanated, we believe, from a small but noisy class whose 
interests and feelings do not represent those of the people of 
India ; these latter may, however, be made to believe that they 
are oppressively taxed, and a good deal has been done towards 
creating this belief. As Sir J. Strachey has well observed ; ‘Hhe 
endless talk and discussion about taxation which has been going 
on for years past in India, has produced a greater and more mis- 
chievous efiect than anything that has been really done.'’ It 
would be well if nothing worse than this could be with truth 
said of the administration of justice. A thorough knowledge of 
the past operation of the Indian judicial system would rudely 
shake the English belief that its ‘'integrity and the justice of 
our rule have not obtained in India the appreciation they 
deserve.” When we say that the judicial administration has 
been below the surface a seething mass of corruption, and that 
in hatred of our Courts of Justice all castes and creeds have laid 
aside their dilferences and joined, we are merely descrilung in 
other terms that to which Sir J. Strachey has borne testimony in 
stating that the Native judicial agency was only a few years ago 
found by Lord Lawrence to he so bad that “ no even tolerably 
honest administration of justice was under such conditions 
possible.” And while the underpaid Native subordinates bad 
remained in this state, what had been that of the highly paid 
sujjerior liluropean agency ? Too often just that calculated to 
intensify the evil. In the judicial branch were placed many of 
those who had failed in other brandies of the public service; 
glaring inefficiency was no bar to high, sometimes to the highest 
judicial office; incompetency when fully brought to light was 
seldom adequately dealt with ; the difficulties in the way of ex- 
posing such incompetency were enormous; and ifnder tliis 
system, ill- paid Native subordinates wielded and abused the 
power vested in the incompetent European superiors, were 
shielded by those superiors from responsibility, and thus preyed 
upon, and tyrannized over the people, especially the poorer 
classes. Much of this has been at last remedied, and much is 
being gradually removed, but much must, we believe, remain until 
qualitied Natives shall be employed in every grade of the judicial 
branch of the service. When the highest judicial prizes shall 
be within Native reach ; when a fair proportion of these prizes 
.shall be allotted to Natives only, and when every Native subordi. 
nate shall know that he can be excluded from competition for them 
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only through his own misconduct or incapacity ; then, and not 
till then, as we believe, will it be possible to say with truth that 
the best and most obvious means of improving the administration 
of justice have not been neglected. We do not, in fact, see how 
British institutions can have a fair trial in any branch of the 
Indian administration in which Native opinion and intelligence 
are not properly represented. That improved judicial agency 
is not, however, the only thing required, may be inferred from a 
letter of the 2ist September last from the Tmieis Calcutta 
Correspondent, in which there appeared a transcript of one from 
an able Bombay Civil servant, Mr. Shaw Stewart, showing the 
oppressively ruinous effect of some of the judicial procedure 
on the important class of small landholders, who thus suffering 
are little likely to recognise the justice of our rule.” 

Want of steadiness and continuity in its policy is one of the 
evils of our Government in India, an evil incident to personal 
government, where the persons who administer it are frequently 
changing.” The force of this remark, made by the Indian 
Minister, the Duke of Argyll, in April, 1873, can be thoroughly 
appreciated only by those having a fair knowledge of the extent 
to which our policy and procedure in some of Jthe most important 
matters — in such matters, for instance, as the treatment of the 
Native States, and the enormous number of claims to exemption 
from payment of land revenue — have been vacillating and incon- 
sistent. It is difficult to exaggerate the bad effect of such uncer- 
tainty on a people quite unable to comprehend the system of 
government under which it can be honestly possible, and driven, 
therefore, to a belief that to improper influences alone are attribu- 
table changes of policy, and reversals of orders, intelligible to 
them on no other grounds. Not very many years have elapsed 
since the existence of this belief had attained proportions, and 
had caused scandal, which engaged the attention of the Home 
and Indian authorities, and it was then, if we mistake not, 
shown that want of consistency in the acts and orders of the 
Government had tended to confirm the people generally, and the 
Natives employed in, and connected with the public service par- 
ticularly, in a strong belief in the efficacy of intrigue. We have 
no desire to interpret too literally Lord Salisbury's expression of 
confidence that there can be no “ break of gauge” in the govern- 
ment of India. We believe, with the I'imes, that ‘‘when a 
series of powerful minds are applied to the consideration of 
Indian problems, a diversity of results must ensue,” All that 
we contend for is that no arrangement sanctioned, expressly or 
by implication, by the Government should be disturbed except 
in the case of absolute necessity, and that, then the existence and 
nature of such necessity should be explained so clearly and 
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publicly as to leave to the people no reasonable grounds foif 
doubting either the real intentions or the good faith of the 
Government. 

On the subject of local taxation and its effect upon the People 
there is much difference of opinion among able Indian omcials. 
Our own strong impression is that local taxation has nowhere 
been oppressive, but has been not unfreqiiently injudicioua 
Its growth of late years, regarding which evidence was gflrfeti 
before the Commons Select Committee, has been, Sir J. Strachey 
asserts, “the subject of extreme exaggeration and misrepresenta- 
tion he, however, admits that “ it demands serious notice,” 
and his figures certainly support this conclusion, for they show 
local taxation to have increased in British India, during the six 
years from 1865-6 to 1870, by one-half ; and to have, in the 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies, during the same period, nearly 
trebled. 

It was stated before^ the Commons Select Committee by a 
high authority, the former Chief Commissioner of Oudh, Sir 
C. Wingfield, that the Government, in imposing certain local 
rates in that province, had broken faith with the landholders. 
Sir J. Strachey endeavours, unsuccessfully as we think, to show 
that this assertion is not borne out by the facts of the case, which 
briefly stated are these : Sir C. Wingfield, when making the re- 
venue settlement of Oudh, proposed that local rates, or cesses, 
should not be kept separate from the land revenue, when fixing 
the amount payable by the landholder, but that both cesses and 
land revenue should be included in one demand, the Government 
afterwards setting aside from the lump sum thus demanded any 
amount deemed necessary for local purposes. This proposal was 
made because “ the levy of any cesses in addition to the Govern- 
ment demand proper, is viewed with great suspicion by the 
people who regard them as exactions to which no limit can be 
assigned.” The Government sanctioned the proposal, but after 
a time additional cesses were imposed, and the imposition was 
naaintained to be justifiable on the ground that local cesses 
differ entirely in their nature from land revenue, and that 
although the land revenue had been fixed at a certain amount 
not to be increased during the term (thirty years) of the settle- 
ment, nothing of the sort had been done with respect to cesses. 
To us it appears that the one object of Sir 0. Wingfield’s pro- 
posal was to prevent any further demand on account of cesses 
during the term of the settlement, and that the language of his 
proposal admits of no other reasonable interpretation* We have 
only space for this brief description of the salient features of a 
case discussed by Sir J. Strachey in connexion with the general 
subject of local cesses, and the circumstances attmiding their im* 
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position and augmentation in many other parts of India. The 
wliole of the facts and arguments brought forward by Sir 
J. StrachejT convince us fhat the original revenue settlements, or 
agreements, were made when there existed no idea whatever of 
any additional impositjpn of cesses, or of any contingency under 
which such imposition would become desirable; that no provision 
was, therefore, made for any such imposition; and that the 
terms of the written engagements were clearly not those which 
would have been employed had the imposition of additional 
cesses been contemplated. It can well be that the imposition of 
some of these cesses, and the manner in which it has been sought 
to justify the imposition, have caused discontent and distrust. 
Greater caution in India, and more careful scrutiny at home can 
alone prevent such undesirable complications in connexion with 
engagements which pledge the Government to revenue arrange- 
ments for long periods, and should obviously be binding, in letter 
and in spirit, on both parties to the transaction. 

Although the tone of the Native Press was always more or less 
unhealthy, the Government paid little attention to the matter 
“ until 1857, when an extremely stringent penal law, from the 
operation of which the English Press in India was not excluded, 
was passed. In explanation of this measure the Government of 
India stated: — 

“ The quarter of a century which has passed since the Press law of 
1835 was enacted, has made a remarkable change not only in the 
number of Native newspapers published, but also in the efiect, direct 
and indirect, upon Natives of matter published in the English pa|)ers. 
When the subject interests their passions, they make little or no dis- 
tinction between sentiments affecting them published by independent 
Englishmen in English papers, and the sentiments of the English 
governors of tlieir country. Where their fears are excited or their 
feelings offended by such publication, the hatred thereby excited turns 
upon the English Government.” 

The new law, however, remained a “dead letter, although the 
tone of the Native Press did not improve ; indeed, so far as we 
know, the Government never made any attempt to improve it; 
mischievous misstatement has become rather the rule than the 
exception ; and public attention has lately been directed to au 
^ able paper on the subject written by an Indian Civil servant, and 
published in a Calcutta periodical The licence of expression 
allowed to the Native Press has been practically almost unlimited, 
and equal toleration has been accorded to writings characterized 
by bitter animosity to everything English. We cannot but be- 
lieve that this must, in the absence of any attempt to counteract 
the impressions conveyed, do in the long run serious mischief, 
Omne ignotum pro magnijico applies with as much force to 
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demerits as to merits, and nowhere more than in India should 
this be borne in mind. It would clearly be unwise to close the 
channel of communication which the N#tive Press affords, for to 
do so would be to open other channels quite as effective, but 
beyond the cognizance and control of the Government, and, 
therefore, more dangerous than a Press which at least renders the 
matter disseminated as accessible to the Government as to the 
people. But to leave the Native Press in its present condition 
seems e(]ually undesirable. Whether its improvement may best 
be effected by a censorship, or by tlie establishment of semi-oflBcial 
journals, or by other means, well deserves early and serious con- 
sideration. It is absurd to suppose that the millions of India can 
be enlightened by some fireside process, and that free discussion 
in India will not retpiire at least the checks and safeguards 
found necessary elsewhere. The transition state in India must 
be a very troublesome one, requiring careful watching and judi- 
cious treatnumt, and during this period a Native Press, even 
tolerably well conducted, ought to be of enormous value and 
assistance. 

We have hitherto referred only to causes of discontent which 
we believe to be preventable. How much must remain which 
the best efforts and the wisest measures can but very gradually 
remove, was shown, at the International Congress of Orientalists, 
by Dr. Forbes Watson, who well described the former condition 
of India, and tlie radical, though inevitable, change which has 
taken place under our Government. He pointed to “ the old 
public works sown broadcast over the country, the countless 
religious endowments, and the practice of charity as proved by 
the great extent and universal recognition of the many claims 
which the Hindoo family organization and the rules of caste im- 
pose upon the possession of wealth \ ' and he then gave the fol- 
lowing description of the change which has been effected : — 

“ The motives inspiring all tht'sc actions are no longer operative to 
the same extent. ' The two mainsprings of high action in old India — 
religion and a career of arms — are now either discouraged or repressed, 
while at the same time the principal effect of the Buropeanizod educa- 
tion has been to sap the old feeling of family ties and caste obligations 
which, although indissolubly connected with certain customs which 
appear to bo an almost insurmountable bar to any deeper social pro- 
gress, nevertheless, in practice frequently exercise a beneficial influence, 
both by tlie restraints and by the obligations which they impose. At 
present there is no vent for these feelings which were formerly culti- 
vated or rendered active by religious motives or high ambition. Add 
to this, that in old times in India lauded property was nearly always 
more or less associated with an oflBce of some kind, even though the 
office were liereditary, and that public action of all kinds wasconneeltd 
in the minds of the people with the possession of some office.” 
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We refer to the subject of religious toleration mainly to explain 
our belief that views recently enunciated by a member of the 
present Cabinet, Mr. Q#horne Hardy, would, if pushed to that 
which appears to be their logical sequence, speedily render India 
untenable. Mr. Hardy is reported to have spoken at Manchester, 
in December last, at the Annual Meeting of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, as follows : — 
Instead of setting up the light of the Gospel in that land, we 
as a nation, or rather the East India Company, deliberately hid 
it under a bushel. He could not conceive anything more calcu- 
lated to hinder the spread of Christianity throughout the w^orld 
than the course of folly, as he believed it to have been, of those 
who first went to India.'' The course here suggested was to 
those who first went to India simply impossible. Our hold is 
now firm, and much interference might be pr&cticable, but even 
now the end would not be far to seek. The East India Company 
wisely insisted that their agents should not interfere, whether to 
destroy religions which we hold to be false, or to propagate that 
religion which we believe to be the only tme one. This fe the 
“traditional policy” so often, yet so groundlessly, held up to 
condemnation as “the product of the irreligion and laxity of 
morals of a former generation.” It was, in reality, the offspring 
of common sense and obvious necessity. Common sense, which 
is inseparable from all true Christianity, all real humanity, and 
all sound policy, taught the East India Company that the first 
duty of every Government is rigidly to abstain from, and firmly 
to repress everything clearly calculated to render the •fulfilment 
of any duty impossible. This policy was proclaimed afresh by the 
Government of India on the 16th May, 1857, and was re-affirmed 
by the Home Government on the 8th July following. And it is 
because, and only because, this policy has been scrupulously 
adhered to, that Christian missionaries have been able quietly to 
exercise their calling, and that their presence has not been a bar 
to the administration of the country. 

We have before us the enormous task of guiding the revolution 
of the whole moral, social, and religious life of the people of India 
whose existing religious beliefs and most cherished institutions 
the state of things incidental to our rule tends infallibly to 
destroy. We have unavoidably incurred no little odium in 
giving to India, in a degree previously unknown, peace, order, 
and mutual toleration, and under these influences, supplemented 
by education, heathenism may well gradually give way to a 

S urer creed ; but, as the Times has well pointed out, “ perhaps we 
ave some more lessons to learn ourselves before we can expect 
the whole of a highly civilized population to accept our basis of 
faith* We are ourselves passing through changes, if not con- 
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vulsions, of religious thought which may be even more obvious 
to keen observers among such a people as the Hindoos than to 
ourselves/' Only lately one of our leading newspapers gave a 
frightful list of atrocities committed in one English district, 
revealing ‘"a seething mass of wickedness beneath and around all 
those indications of moral and material progress upon which we 
are wont to plume ourselves/’ And Mr. Justice Mellor, in trying * 
one of those cases, remarked, “ that we needed missionaries to 
the heathen at home, as well as to the heathen abroad.” 

In 1857 an Under-Secretary of State told his constituents that 
the toleration extended to the religions of India “ had the effect 
of retarding the ascendancy of the British name,” and entreated 
them not to ‘‘ abuse that precious word, toleration, by applying 
it, or admitting it to be applicable, to the religion or the religious 
liberties” of India, as toleration could, and should be extended 
only to all sects and denominations of Christians who believe in 
the one mediation. It were idle to inquire by what process of 
reasoning an intelligent man qp.n persuade himself that our 
Government in India could abandon toleration and live. 

“ Trample on the religion of the heathens” says the enthusiast ; 
but first let him, or any man out of Bedlam, try the experiment 
of treading on red-hot ploughshares, for trampling on the faith 
of two hundred millions of people is not more feasible, and the 
ordeal is not made more easy by the hideousness and perversity 
of much of the religion. 

We would place before Mr. Gathorne Hardy, and before all 
who condemn “ the traditional policy,” the admirable advice 
which, under the well-known signature of “ A Hertfordshire In- 
cumbent,” appeared in the Times of the 13th October, 1857 : — 

** The practical rule of doing as we would be done by — not as others 
would do by us, which is a very difterent thing — will, I suspect, be a 
much safer guide in the government ' of India than any theories about 

the special duties of Christian rulers With such a policy, the 

conversion of the Hindoo may proceed slowly, but it will at any rate 
be sure, and its progress will not weaken the bond of confidence be- 
tween the governors and the governed, which must be maintained if it 
is to proceed at all.” 

More open to question probably than any other portion of our 
Indian policy is our treatment of the Native States, the unsatis- 
factory administration of which is due in a great measure to our 
own hesitating and inconsistent proceedings. It is well that the 
condition of the Baroda Government has at last fairly obtained 
notoriety. The case is but one (a very bad one, certainly) of 
many calculated to discredit the system under which Native rule, 
upheld on the theory that its maintenance is conducive to the 
interests of the people of India, can practically be, as the Baroda 
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Goyernment is proved to have durinjs: a series of years been so 
scandalously oppressive that the people left to themselves would 
have long ago applied the corrective of revolt, which against 
British authority they feel to be of impossible success. 

The majority of Englishmen are probably unaware of the 
extent of the Native States still existing in British India. Ac- 
. cording to the MadrcbS Mail, the portion of India directly 
under British administration contains 880,000 square miles and 
184f,000,000 inhabitants, while that remaining under Native rule 
contains 56,000 square miles and 48,000,000 inhabitants. The 
revenue annually raised throughout India amounts to about 
sixty-five millions sterling, of which fifteen millions are received 
by the Native Chiefs. 

Up to 1857, the policy generally carried out was based on the 
belief that neither the security of British rule, nor the progressive 
improvement of the Native population, was consistent with the 
retention in the midst of British territory of numerous Native 
Governments requiring constant watching; keeping up armies 
which, considerable in the aggregate, and more or less disriplined, 
might in certain Contingencies become exceedingly dangerous ; 
offering to/the natives of India place and power without the 
conditions and restrictions imposed on every agent of the British 
Government ; and often carried on so shamefully as to render the 
interference of the Paramount power unavoidable. This policy 
had not, however, always been consistentl 3 rfol]owed ; sometimes 
modified, sometimes kept in abeyance, its enforcement had de- 
pended very much on the character of the Indian Government 
for the time being, until at last it was publicly proclaimed and 
steadily acted on by Lord Dalhousie, who died shortly after the 
annexation of Oudh had been carried out. Then came the 
mutiny. Post hoc quoad 'propter hoc. The English Govern- 
ment of the day ado])ted the opinions of Lord Dalhousies oppo- 
nents, and condemned the policy of annexation as publicly as 
Lord Dalhousie had proclaimed it. 

The new policy has now had a trial during more than fifteen 
years, and it may fairly be inquired whether its results are satis^ 
factory. Unless the Times is misinformed to an extent which is 
not probable ; unless the Thnes' special agent in India has been 
equally unfortunate ; and unless the condition of the Baroda 
State is quite exceptional, the question cannot be answered in 
the affirmative ; and it must be admitted that in abandoning 
Lord Dalhousie's policy, the other extreme has been reached, and 
the welfare of the people has become a consideration second to 
that of the maintenance of Native rule. The Times^ referring on 
the 2nd September last to the events in progress at Baroda, 
said ; — 
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The relations of the English Government in India to the Native 
States which are allowed to subsist in a feudatory or protected con* 

dition is very peculiar, and involves many political difficulties 

The sovereigns of the one hundred and fifty-three feudatory States of 
India are, with a very few exceptions, incapable of profiting by the 


political culture of the Indian Government The most abomi- 
nable mismanagement has recently been rampant Since Lord 


Canning’s famous proclamation, and the rejection of Lord Dalhousie’s 
annexation policy by the English people, the Native Princes of India, 
to whom^we allow the privilege of calling themselves independent, and 
for whom we guarantee security against rebellion at home and invasion 
from abroad, have acted on the persuasion that their conduct as Rulers, 
or as individuals, cannot possibly affect their political position.” 

The Times' correspondent, on the 21st September last, wrote 
from Calcutta: — 

“ It cannot be denied that some of our Residents or Political Agents 
at Native Courts, act as if their sole duty was to receive and forward 
the subsidies, to guard the interests of Englishmen, and to see that 
nothing overt or covert is attempted lUfetilc to British interests. There 
are Residents and Agents vastly superior to all this ; but there have 
been others who acted as if they believed that their duty was not to 
move a finger, even in the case of the grossest maladministration, or 
the most reckless waste of public money, so long as the narrower in- 
terests of England were not endangered Tins certainly is car- 

rying on non-interference policy to a limit which must before long 

bring a certain reaction The same fact is patent in the case of 

I'ravancore, which rose in an unprecedented manner to eminence and 
prosperity under one man. Sir Mliadowa-Row, and which, since his 
forced retirement, is, I am told, running a headlong downward course 

to ruin Unfortunately our assertion of right leads, in few cases, 

to a practical result. We have proof of this in the cases of Tonk aud 

Harodu, and still stronger proof in that of Travancore I believe 

1 am not going too far when I say that there are in , India rulers who 
have even writers, and in some cases not merely Native ones, in their 
pay, bolstering up injustice and wrong-doing, fearfully detrimental to 
the peace and security of the Empire.” 

It is not within the scope of this article to enter at length on 
the affairs of the Baroda State, but we write advisedly when we 
declare that its condition during the last thirty-five years has 
generally been shameful, and that during this period the names 
of highly-placed British officers have been most undesirably 
bandied about in India, in connexion with intrigue and mal- 
practices which have culminated in the attempt to poison the 
British Resident at the Guicowar’s Court, and in a trial which 
will, should it miscarry, leave a very general impression on the 
Native mind that the Guicowar has been peisecuted, while be 
will not be considered less of a martyr because he has paid ten 
[Vol. ClII. No. CCiV,]— Niiw Sejsues, Vol. XLYIL No. II. B B 
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thousand guineas to one English lawyer. And even a conviction 
may be liable to great misconstruction, unless the evidence obtained 
by the Government of India is very exceptional in its nature. 
The retaining fee of Serjeant Ballantine has shown that money 
is not wanting for the defence, and the circumstances of the case 
clearly point to expenditure without stint or scruple. A con- 
siderable portion, probably the least worthy, but not the least 
active and influential, of the Guicowar s subjects must desire to 
shield him, and the desire is likely to be shared by a large cor- 
responding class outside. 

The opinion has been expressed {Times, Jan. 15th) that the 
Guicowar’s trial is likely, by laying bare intrigue, to remove diffi- 
culties now existing, and to strengthen the hands of the Indian 
Government in dealing with Native Courts. We do not share 
this opinion. We are satisfied that the greatest difficulties 

hitherto have been those of our own creation, and that their 

removal has always been in our own hands. The impossible 

method of dealing with tj|^ Native States which has been 

attempted is not more embarrassing to the British Government 
than unfair to the Native Chiefs. The corruption and other evils 
of the Baroda State have been notorious during the greater por- 
tion of half a century. In 1870, death relieved Baroda of a 
Euler regarding whom the writes (Feb. 24th): “The follies, 
the cruelties, and the incredible abominations that are attributed 
to the last Guicowar, the brother and predecessor of Mulhar Rao, 
can only be paralleled in the worst pages of Suetonius.” Mulhar 
Rao was then in a prison, from which we took him, and placed 
him on a throne for which his antecedents showed him to be 
unfit. We allowed him some years of .misrule, and then ap- 
pointed a Commission to inquire into his dealings with his subg 
jects. The Report of the Commission was most unfavourable, 
but the action of the Government of India amounted .to no 
more than a threat of removal at the expiration of a long pro- 
bationary period, which had barely commenced when a primd 
facie case of attempting to murder the British Resident at his 
Court was made out against the Guicowar, and on this charge he 
is now publicly arraigned, the trial being really governed by the 
principles which regulate criminal proceedings against any and 
every British subject. • Surely in all this there is little of ambi- 
guity, and as little of difficulty which the Government of India 
might hot have readily removed long ago. And least of all does 
there appear anything to show that the hands of the Govern- 
njent of India require to be strengthened, unless it can be proved 
that the power now exercised to punish, cOuld not with equal 
ease, and at a much earlier period, have been put forth to pre- 
vent. 
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We question both the justice and the expediency of allowing 
a Native Feudatory, who has grievously misgoverned, to remain 
for a long further period on what has been termed ^‘probation/' 
Even the most enthusiastic believers in Native Government have 
never, we believe, maintained “the right divine*’ of the Native 
Rulers. By those who have advocated, and by those who have 
condemned annexation, it has equally been allowed that the 
welfare of the people should be the first consideration. But 
surely it is only in direct violation of this principle that the 
Guicowar could be, or that any Ruler similarly circumstanced can 
be, allowed to continue to govern for a long specified period on 
probation, possible only by making the people the ayrpus vile 
for the experiment. If, as stated by the Times (October), 
Native Rulers are maintained in the hope that through them the 
British Government may “ gain in time not merely the submis- 
sion of the people of India, but a greater degree of confidence 
and sympathy than we often command,” we fail altogether to 
perceive how a Guicowar on probation is likely to contribute to 
anything but the complete frustration of this hope. Human 
nature in India does not differ in essentials from human nature 
elsewhere, and those who suffer will never believe that their wel- 
fare is really desired by those who clearly can relieve their 
suffering, but abstain from doing so. To expect at present from 
a Native Government, left free to follow its own impulses, admi- 
nistration which we can always countenance, or even tolerate, is 
to expect an impossibility. In many, probably in most, of the 
Native States, the vices of the Ruler are regarded by a large por- 
tion of#the richest and most influential of his subjects “as just 
those characteristics which if they do. not most become a Prince, 
are most excusable in him.** With this class, such a Ruler is by 
no means unpopular. His poorer subjects may curse him, but 
the British Government allows them to do no more. The suffer- 
ings of these classes contribute to large sums lavished on temples, 
and on Brahmins who extol the munificence of the pious Ruler, 
whose reckless expenditure is usually accompanied by unscru- 
pulous prodigality to the dominant classes — ^above all, to the 
priests. 

“ So long as we sustain the Native States of India, we must, 
of course, respect their internal independence** {Times, Sept. 2nd). 
Here lies the whole question. We have determined to maintain 
the Native States, and we have determined that their internal 
administration shall be independent, that is to say, shall not 
be interfered with, so long, and only so long, as it may be 
carried on in a certain manner. When not thus carried on, 
the British Government claims to interfere, just as it has now 
interfered at Baroda. In point of fact, the internal indepan- 
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deuce of the Native States within British India never has been,, 
and never can be recognised by us. So much is certain. The 
difficulty has been to determine when, and how, interference " 
should be exercised. This difficulty has hitherto been evaded 
rather than met. There has been no uniform or consistent 
practice, and there can be none without a radical change in the 
system under which tlie action of the Government is left to 
depend, to a most undesirable and unnecessary extent, on the 
idiosyncrasy of the Eesident, or other British representative at 
the Native Court. That which is permitted or approved by one 
British agent may be discountenanced by the next, and another 
may interfere so little, and may care so little to conceal his indis- 
position to interfere, that complaints cease to be made, and* the 
external tranquillity which passive endurance does not disturb, 
is at a distance erroneously accepted as proof of satisfactory 
government. Later on, however, a change of Agents is followed 
by reaction in the right direction certainly, but productive, 
nevertheless, of intense agit»tion and intrigue from one end of 
the territory to the other. Those who under the laisser alter 
system were masters, now endeavour at any cost to prevent com- 
plaints reaching the British agent, but their efforts are probably 
quite unsuccessful, for the previous sufferers are not disposed to 
moderation. If the Native Ruler is wise, he bends to the storm, 
leaves matters in the Agent's hands, receives from him at a later 
period an intimation of the profound dissatisfaction of the 
Government of India with the past, and of their expectations as 
regards the future, and things go on smoothly to the end of the 
chapter. But it may be that the Native Ruler is unwise.eiiough 
to resist the Agent’s interference. In that case there commences 
a struggle in some respects very similar to that described as 
having long continued between the Guicowar and the Resident, 
Col Phayre, and equally certain to be sooner or later terminated 
by decisive action on the part of the Government of India. It 
must also be borne in mind that the influences of the Native 
Courts have a tendency to ‘‘ orientalize ” the ideas of British 
agents vested with enormous power, the beneficial exercise of 
which, though nominally insured by very minute control on the 
part of the Government; has in reality depended too much on 
individual character and discretion. The influences to which the 
representatives of Governments at foreign Courts are exposed, 
are powerful in India, but do not seem to be peculiar to the 
East, for Occidental ideas are equally amenable to them if the 
following extract (trandation) from a leading German news- 
paper, taken from the Times of October last, correctly de- 
scribes the opinion of one who ought to be a very competent 
judge 
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From what the Chancellor frankly said a short time ago in Par* 
liarnent, .we may gather that he is desirous to give the representatives 
of this country a strongly marked national character and policy. It 
was injudicious, he explained, to leave Ambassadors too long abroad, 
especially at the same place. A prolonged stay abroad always had 
the effect of -alienating them from home politics, and making them too 
well and too intimately connected with the Court to which they were 
accredited. The Prince might have added that representatives who 
have long sojourned in foreign countries are apt to overrate their own 
importance, and to assume a position and dignity which is not theirs.** 

As the preservation of the Native States must be rendered 
most difficult, or impossible, by the presence in the minds of 
their Rulers of serious illusions on the subject of their indepen- 
dence, our method of dealing with these States should clearly be 
one calculated to dispel, and in no degree whatever to create or 
strengthen, such illusions. The hazy definitions and sonorous 
phrases so much in use in the Political Department may have 
their value in Europe, though even in Europe they are rapidly 
going out of fashion ; but in India, and especially in dealing with 
those placed as tlie Native Feudatories are placed, they are pro- 
ductive of almost unmitigated evil. In common fairness to these 
Chiefs, the limits within which they may exercise uncontrolled 
power in their own territories should be defined with the utmost 
possible clearness and precision, and the defiuition should receive 
the fullest publicity. No room should be left for doubt regard- 
ing the matters in which the British representative has instruc- 
tions invariably to interfere, and to insist on prompt compliance. 
By such means the policy and intentions of the British Govern- 
ment would be freed from the distrust with which they are very 
generally regarded ; neither the Government of India nor the 
Native Feudatory would remain, as they now are, dependent on 
the discretion, which may at any time become caprice or indis- 
cretion, of the British representative ; a change of Government 
agency would cease to be viewed as the momentous event which 
under the existing system it often is, and always may be; and 
the conditions attaching to the existence of dhch Native State 
being matter of publicity, and being known alike to the Ruler 
and to his subjects, the probability of the satisfactory fulfilment 
of those conditions would be greatly strengthened. “ We have 
no wish to extinguish any Native rights or dignities so long as 
they are exercised for the good of the country, and in conformity 
with the obligations which our position imposes" {TimeSf 
October). A proclamation in these terms, accompanied by a 
complete and precise defiuition of the obligations, would be to 
the Native Feudatories a Magna Charta more intelligible, and, 
therefore; more acceptable than the proclamation issued in Her 
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Majesty’s name during the scare of the partial insurrection which 
followed the mutiny of 1857. 

Eecent proceedings at Gwalior ought to carry with them a 
lesson. The alleged apprehension of Nana Sahib was followed 
by a statement that Scindia had captured him ‘‘ with his own 
hand/^ and that the miscreant’s career had been closed ‘‘ by the 
loyalty to the Queen of one of his own race” — with much mor(^ 
to the same effect ; and then came the suggestion that Scindia 
would be glad to win from the British Government certain '‘im- 
munities,” one of them being the relinquishment to him of the 
strong fortress of Gwalior, which British troops were obliged to 
storm during the mutiny, and which garrisoned by British troops 
would then have been, as it now is, impregnable. To incur the 
possibility of its again becoming a rebel stronghold would be an 
act of political insanity unlikely to be committed. It is now, 
however, certain that Nana Sahib was not captured at all. The 
proceedings have wholly collapsed, and their good faith has been 
questioned. It has been suggested that the man arrested was 
put forward as a feeler by Nana Sahib himself, Scindia being 
privy to the transaction ; also that Scindia did really arrest Nana 
Sahib, but being unable to obtain a pledge that his life would be 
spared, substituted and gave up another man. These are both 
possibilities. Whether they are more than unfounded rumours 
should be set at rest by an authoritative statement of the facts 
of the case. Even had, however, the man captured been Nana 
Sahib, it would have been, we think, a mistake to treat his 
apprehension by Scindia’s order as an acb of extraordinary merit, 
entitling Sciridia to “special favour and consideration” at the 
hands of the Government of India. The atrocities of which 
Nana Sahib is believed to be guilty are so great and so excep- 
tional that the apprehension of their presumed author should 
surely be held up as an obvious public duty. To proclaim that 
the British Government considers a Native Chief, especially a 
Native Chief of Scindia’s importance, entitled to special reward 
for performing an act the intentional avoidance of which merits 
public execration, can scarcely tend to elevate either the cha- 
racter or the position of the Native Rulers. We believe that few 
things are less calculated to give Native Government a fair chance 
than the ** special favour and consideration” system under which 
each Native Ruler is led to believe that special action is required 
to secure advantages not otherwise obtainable f|*om the Para- 
mount authority. Such grants must generally be made by the 
Government in reliance on the opinion of the British repre- 
sentative at the Native Court, who thus virtually exercises the 
power of granting or withholding reward. Constant intrigue is 
the result ; the grant of special favour in one quarter is in others 
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very often felt and resented as an injustice ; and each Native 
Ruler with some special object to gain is encouraged to preserve 
an attitude of expeetant subserviency which is by no means 
identical with loyalty. We fail to understand how Native 
Government can really exist until the limits within which its 
independent exercise is guaranteed shall have been clearly, pre- 
cisely, and publicly defined. This done, the relations between 
the Government of India and the Native iStates would be clear. 
The requirements on the one side, and the obligations on the 
other, would no longer be uncertain and dependent on ever 
varying circumstances. Something like certainty that within 
the published limits they could do as they pleased would be 
created in the minds of the Native Chiefs, who would thus be 
encouraged to the honest exercise of independent authority, and 
Native Government would have at least a fair trial. It must, of 
course, under any arrangement be occasionally necessary to deal 
exceptionally with extraordinary circumstances of rare occur- 
rence, such as those created by the events of 1857-8 -.9, and others 
which may perhaps ere long occur in connexion with the pro- 
claimed (13th January, 1875) promise of the Government of 
India to re-establish Native government at Baroda. Some of 
the proceedings of the Government in 1858-9 have not left on 
the Native mind a keen sense of their discriminating justice. 
Neither the Punjab soldiers, nor the natives of the Punjab 
who led them, received any special acknowledgment of services 
which were indeed special. It was very generally thought that 
while conduct more than suspicious had been passed over, there 
were cases in which doubtful conduct had fared quite as well as 
conduct unquestionably loyal, and it was matter of surprise that 
more than one fief left with its holder had not been transferred 
to hands of approved loyalty. 

There have been of late several occurrences in the Mahratta 
States of Central India, pointing to political activity which 
requires, at least careful watching. The unfounded statement 
that Nana Sahib bad been arrested by Scindia caused con- 
siderable excitement, which had not subsided when attention 
was drawn to a meeting between Scindia and Holcar, carried 
out with much ostentation, and described as a public recon- 
ciliation. The Times, in noticing the remarkable appearance of 
this meeting, said : — 

“ There never was a time till now in the history of the Mahratta 
power that Scindia did not look with an evil eye on the prosperity of 

Holcar, and Holcar did not rejoice in the adversity of Scindia 

Indian history leaves us the lesson that we won empire hy the divisions 
of our foes. If Scindia and Holcar had been loyally united in their 
efforts to roll back the stream of English conquest, we should now 
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probably occupy a different position in Hindostan ; their jealousies atd 
treacheries were more fatal to the supremacy of their race than the 
victories of England at Assaye, Laswarree, and Argaum. These his- 
torical lessons the educated natives of India must perceive q|uite aa 
well as we do.” 

There are those who maintain that the Native Feudatories are 
gradually receiving the conviction that their dynastic interests 
are bound up with the supremacy of British authority. The 
conviction ia one to be cultivated by all legitimate means, but 
too much care cannot be taken to avoid the dangerous error of 
substituting in any degree this or any other political guesswork 
for the military force required to meet successfully any con- 
tingency at all likely to arise. Scindia and Holcar are said to 
have recently contemplated the establishment of Camps of 
Exercise"’ in their territories. This illusion, if it was entertained, 
has doubtless been dispelled, but it ought not to, and under a 
better system would not have been there. 

On the 25th July, 1873, Mr. Bourke moved in the House of 
Commons for a Royal Commission “ to inquire into the mode in 
w'hich European officers are supplied to the Native army of India,” 
and, in doing so, dwelt on the paramount importance of the 
efficiency of that army to the security of our Indian Empire, and 
pointed out “ that though good government is the best guarantee 
for peace, yet good government in India is in itself impossible 
unless there is behind it an adequate amount of physical force, 
and that this physical force must in great measure depend upon 
the Native army.” The motion was withdrawn on the statement 
that the Indian Viceroy had strongly deprecated the appointment 
of such a commission. 

In December, 1874, the English public were startled by a 
letter from the Calcutta correspondent of the Times^ describing 
an extraordinary amount of inefficiency and disorganization in 
the Native army. The description, evidently based on careful 
and extended inquiry in well-informed quarters, amounted, 
briefly stated, to this : that although the material of the present 
Bengal Native army is good, the organization is radically de- 
fective ; that the system under which the Native army of India 
is now officered is bad in almost every respect ; and that the 
formation of the Indian Staff Corps is proved to have been an 
error which must be remedied before the Native army can be 
placed on an efficient footing, ^he following passage describes 
the manner in which the Native array was dealt with after the 
mutiny : — 

“ At the close of three years peace was again established ; a new 
Native army garrisoned Bengal, ill-organized, but in the quality of its 
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material, in loyalty, zeal, and knowledge of war, superior to any that 
had yet appeared in India. At this time the work of organization 
was simple enough ; the officers of the old Indian army in particular 
presented no difficulty at all, provided only that they had been let 
alone. Their regiments, it is true, had disappeared ; but the officers 
remained, bearing (with the exception of such chaiigcs as always result 
from a long campaign) the same relative positions towards each other, 
and in the army at large, as before tlie mutiny. If they had simply 
been retained in their cadres^ their old funds for promoting the retire- 
ment of sejiior officers been permitted to continue, and promotion' 
allowed to proceed as though the old Native army was still in exis- 
tence, the present deadlock would never have occurred.** 

How this error was committed can, we think, be easily explained. 

The mutiny found tlie authorities wrapped in that self-confi- 
dence which had for months and for years blinded them to every 
one of the constantly recurring symptoms of the approach of the 
storm that at last found them unprepared and almost helpless. 
It must ever rernaiu matter of reasonable doubt whether had 
this fatal delusion not existed, and had the very first symptoms 
of overt mutiny been met by measures sufficiently severe — met 
as mutiny had been years before met by Rollo Gillespie, and 
again by Lord Cornberrnore — the course of events w.ould not have 
been greatl}^ changed for the better. For a very long period 
prior to 1857 the Indian military ^ministration had been weak, 
sometimes very weak. The chief military control had been vested 
in men some of whom were unequal to the vigorous administra- 
tion of even a perfect system, and were of course much less 
capable of reforming a system that was very defective. The in- 
efficiency, physical and intellectual, of many of the officers filling 
the higher posts had long been matter of scandalous notoriety. 
The state of the Bengal Native army had steadily deteriorated. 
The old system had not been preserved intact ; undue pre- 
ponderance had been gradually obtained by one caste, and the 
pnjudices of that caste had been more and more pampered. 
Ihe Government, instead of sternly enforcing obedience to 
orders, had constantly met mutinous discontent and mutiny by 
increasing the pay of the Sepoys, who, though made richer, were 
satisfied only for the moment, as each concession wrung from 
the Government inspired them with a keener sense of their own 
importance. While the discipline of a large army had been thus 
neglected, the means of enforcing discipline had been unduly 
weakened-*- and then carne the crash, which found the European 
force so diminished, in disregard of strong remonstrance from 
India, that the armed masses of Natives could not for a con- 
siderable time be opposed bv English soldiers in numbers suflS,- 
cient to inflict any real check. 
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When the news of the mutiny reached England, speculation 
ran wild in assigning causes for that which hundreds of intelligent 
observers in India had long considered an eventual certainty. 
There vvas much waste of ability and valuable time in attempting^ 
not to deal with the system to which alone the calamitous result 
was due, but^to determine, the precise act, omission, or error 
which had produced the explosion sooner or later under such a 
system inevitable. The outbreak was first attributed to Malio- 
medan intrigue ; then to the issue of greased cartridges, which 
had outraged the Sepoys' religious feelings ; and later on, an- 
nexation was very generally accepted as the cause of a mutiny in 
reality the direct and natural result of inefficient military admi- 
nistration. The disastrous error of denuding the country of 
European troops, itistead of sending the reinforcements asked for 
by Lord Dalhousie, aggravated the evil, and British authority 
was for a time extinguished throughout large portions of the 
Bengal Presidency. That matters were not even worse was due 
to the very measures of Lord Dalhousie and some of his prede- 
cessors in the government of India, which have been insufficiently 
appreciated and unjustly condemned. The muiinous outbreak 
w^ould in all human probability have been followed by general 
insurrection, successful to the seaboard, had the Punjab, Oudh, 
and Nagpore remained unaunexed, and had the Mahratta army 
that fought at Maharnjpoor remained intact. 

The reorganization of the Native army was considered under 
very unfavourable circumstances. Englishmen were then, as 
now, for the most part exceedingly uninformed on Indian affairs. 
By some, to whom the fullest information was accessible, the 
difficulties to be faced were much exaggerated, and otherwise 
treated as a party question. This conduct was in one remarkable 
instance held up to condemnation, in no measured terms, by the 
Times, as showing “ how the subjection of all a man's faculties 
to party spirit prevents him from rising to the level of patriotic 
feeling." Lord Dalhousie could no more explain and defend his 
own measures, and had been succeeded in India by a Governor- 
General of a very different stamp, albeit endowed with many 
high qualities. Because under the old system the mutiny 
had taken place, therefore, that system was condemned as 
worthless, in complete disregard of the fact that to the abuse, 
and not to the use of the system was the mutiny due. On 
its old lines the Native army could have been easily and 
efficiently reorganized. The modifications required could have 
been without difficulty introduced. Nothing of this sort was 
attempted ; the old system was altogether discarded ; the 
number of European officers with each regiment was enormously 
reduced ; the school of instruction at hom% at which most of the 
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line officers had received an excellent education and training, 
was abolished ; regimental promotion disappeared, and no sub* 
Btitute whatever was provided ; the whole regimental system was 
in fact destroyed, and everything required to replace such whole- 
sale destruction and change was supposed to have been obtained 
by the creation of a Staff Corps on principles never before beard 
of. The Bombay Native army, too,' was, although it had not 
mutinied, forthwith placed upon the new footing. How these 
things took place will perhaps never be thoroughly known. 
Whatever may have been the facts held to prove that such 
sweeping changes were necessary, they have never been made 
public. The declared intention was to make the new Native 
army less dangerous and costly than, but at least as efficient as, 
the old one. It is now beyond doubt that these conditions have 
not been fulfilled. The experience of the last fifteen years has 
satisfied very many, besides those who from the first required no 
additional proof, that the old systeni, although in need of con- 
siderable modification, was in the main sound, and that a better 
one is very unlikely to be found. That in Bengal the system 
could not have had fair play was surely a reasonable inference 
doducible from the fact that the Bombay Native army, consist- 
ing to a great extent of the relations of the men who composed 
the army of Bengal, not only did not mutiny, but fought well in 
several cases against their mutinous Bengal brethren. Madras 
Native troops were also satisfactorily employed against the 
mutineers. 

Much stress has been laid on the importance of segregating at 
least some of the races — notably the Seikhs — of which the Native 
army is, and must be composed. One great advantage of such 
an arrangement has been well stated [Pail Mall Gazette^ Jan.), 
to be ‘‘ that where men of one Native race are sent to govern men 
of another, either the governed will resent subjection, or the dis- 
tinctions between the two races will be gradually weakened. 
The former means mischievous discontent towards the paramount 
government ; the latter means the destruction of that mutual 
opposition of class interests and sentiments so important to the 
peaceful maintenance of our government, and the certainty of 
our having to deal with discontent far more dangerous, because 
more homogeneous, than any yet encountered.” The principle 
advocated has been carried out in the Punjab Civil Administra- 
tion. Mr. Lepel Griffin, lately Secretary to the Government of 
the Punjab, has explained that in 1874 there was not “a single 
Bengalee employed in it on judicial or executive duties,” and 
that these appointments were almost invariably given to natives 
of the province. The formation of distinctive forces in the Native 
army has been recommended by Lord l^awrence, Lord Sand;^ 
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hurst, Sir N. Chamberlain, the late Sir H. Edwardes, and other 
high authorities. It was long ago pointed out to the Govern- 
ment that alienation, from the service had been the not unnatural 
result of the prolonged employment of Native soldiers at enormous 
distances from their homes, where “ in the tedious monoiony of 
cantonment life they sickened of exile and became ripe for mis- 
chief.” Other strong reasons in favour of the system of provin- 
cial array divisions have been brought forward. It has been 
pointed out that one such division will usually act as a counter- 
poise to another, and that the men of any one division would be 
very unlikely to take any step certain to threaten with immediate 
destruction their own hearths and homes. 

Were, however, the army composed of * divisions representing 
the different nationalities, there appear to be good and sufficient 
reasons for preserving in each regiment the admixture of castes 
and creeds formerly insisted on as likely always to militate against 
secret combination, and under ordinary circumstances to prevent 
it. It has been urged that the mutiny proved this system to be 
worthless, but it must be borne in mind that the system had been 
gradually weakened in Bengal, that even in its integrity it was 
recommended and relied on only as an auxiliary to discipline 
prepeily maintained, and that in Bombay, where it had been 
carefully preserved, the army did not mutiny. Indeed, in Bom- 
bay, symptoms of disaffection shown by high caste Hindostan 
men were, we believe, in more than one case neutralized by the 
attitude of the other classes in the regiment. In Madras, again, 
each regiment was really tlie home of the Sepoys whose families 
constituted impedimenta often complained of, but valuable, 
nevertheless, as hostages for the soldiers fidelity. 

“ III a Native army more than in any other a competent body 
of officers is the primary element of efficiency, and even of exis- 
tence” {Times^ :;:2iid Dec,). This principle recognised under the 
old, has been abandoned under the new system. The number of 
English officers has been dangerously diminished, while no steps 
have been taken to improve the quality of the Native officers. 
Mr. Bourke, when moving for the ISelect Committee to which we 
have already referred, adduced satisfactory proof that the new 
system of officering the Indian Native army would not bear the 
strain of war ; he showed, on the authority of the Commander- 
iii-Chief in India, tliat the system, although but slightly tested 
in the Abyssinian war, had even under that test completely 
broken down : — 

“ Eleven officers were posted to each regiment instead of seven, and 
the Madras ai’iny was largely indented upon lor subalterns to make 
up that complement. Lord Sandhurst had been obliged to represent 
that the three Presidencies had been simply drained to supply Lord 
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Napier’s wants, some British regiments having been emptied of their 
officers in a manner almost unexampled, and most injurious to the 
ititerests of the service. Lord Sandhurst added that had the war 
lasted, all future demands for officers, which from the nature of the 
service would have been considerable, must have been supplied from 
England, Indian resources having come to an end ; while if in the 
service now proceeding in the Hazara district, thirty or forty officers 
were put hors de combat — a likely enough contingency, whether from 
sickness or wounds, he should not know where to find men to replace 
them.” 

How* the plan of officering the whole Native army on the irre- 
gular system was after the mutiny adopted, may well be matter 
of surprise. The irregular regiments previously existing were 
few in number, and although each had but three or four officers, 
those three or four were carefully selected, while the men of the 
regiment were considerably above the stamp of the ordinary 
Native soldier. It was contrary to all experience to suppose that 
the mass of the Native troops would be effective without a full 
complement of European officers, of whom on the old system 
each regiment had about twenty-five, many of them being usually 
absent on staff employ and on leave ; but for active service not 
fewer than fifteen were generally available. But' the change 
effected, and the mischief done, by no means endec^here. While 
fewer European officers were held to be sufficient, those few were 
to be appointed in a manner rendering almost impossible the 
existence of any esprit de corps, or real tie between them and 
the Native soldiers. What the new system has in practice been, 
may be understood from the following description given by the 
Times correspondent : — 

‘‘ Officers became liable to bo, and in fact were, shifted perpetually 
from one corps to another. It became impossible, under such condi- 
tions, that officers should be interested in any particular regiment, or 
men become attached to those who commanded them. Lord Napier 
was the first Chief who recognised the evils of this system, but un- 
happily, in his haste to apply a remedy, he only succeeded in aggra- 
vating them. He has attempted to return at one spring back to the 
regimental system of promotion, without first attempting to restore 
something like order in the grading of .officers, the previous regime 
having thrown all ranks into the wildest confusion. The result has 
been that officers who under the previous system were entitled to look 
for promotion and commands, find themselves passed over by junior 
men It is not too much to say that nothing more utterly de- 

structive of the efficiency and zeal of an army can be conceived than 
this pitiless supercession, because nothing so completely takes the 
heart out of a man.” 

> 

The old Indian army supplied some of the best administrators 
ever given to the country. The services of Muuro, Malcolm, 
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Lawrence, Durwd, Lake, Nicholson, and others, may well be set 
forth in support of the system which produced such men. 
Under that system each oflScer employed in the civil branch had 
on first arrival, at an early age, in India, joined a Native regiment, 
and there during many years acquired habits of discipline, and a 
knowledge of the people, especially valuable in his after career. 
All these men had been brought up for the Indian service, and 
each of them knew that he had in his regiment a home upon 
which he could always fall back, and of which he could never 
during good behaviour be deprived. These arrangements have 
been under the new system necessarily modified, but not, we 
believe, for the better. 

Improvement in the class of Native officers, under the old 
system desirable, has now become more so than ever. In the 
old Bengal Native army promotion had come to be treated so 
much as a right acquired by length of .service, that the Native 
officers were too often better fitted for superannuation than for 
active employment. It has been asserted that they had no 
influence over their men, but we believe that this was far from 
being the case, and that had the Native officers generally been 
thoroughly loyal, no serious mutiny would have taken place. 
But the Native officers had served in the ranks, and had exer- 
cised authority after promotion, only under the lax system 
which had positively bred mutiny. Under any such system, 
and with disci])line and other military requirements neglected 
as they were during a long period before 1857, no safeguard 
against mutiny can, we. are convinced, be obtainable, whatever 
may be the class from which Native officers are drawn, and what- 
ever may be the number of European officers allotted to each 
Native regiment. Opinions differ greatly regarding the best 
method of obtaining a better class of Native officers. Want of 
space obliges us to limit our notice of this important question to 
the expression of a strong conviction that no measures can be 
even fairly successful, unless they offer to the whole' military 
class much greater inducements to faithful service than any yet 
existing. To such extent as the Native soldiery can be brought 
to feel that their position and prospects are little, if at all, likely 
to be improved by a change of government, to that extent will 
they cease to desire any spch change. It is of vital importance 
that while rendering the Native army efficient, we should guard 
against its becoming dangerous. We have briefly referred to 
some of the conditions of organization which appear more or less 
necessary to guard against improper combination. Such con- 
siderations it would be in the last degree imprudent to overlook, 
but after all, our main, perhaps our only well-founded hope of 
obtaining a Native army reasonably certain to stand by us in the 
hour of real need— that is, whenever foreign complications and 
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pressure may render domestic tranquillity of vital importance— 
must, we believe, rest on our power to make the soldier feel that 
his interests are identical with our own. Among the few who 
have as yet recognised this, among the fewer still who have as 
yet urged it, foremost stood one whose death deprived India of 
an administrator of rare breadth of view and moral courage, one 
who while he realized the natural and legitimate aspirations of 
the people whom he ruled, could also realize that which so few 
of us are capable of realizing — our'^own deficiencies. Sir Henry 
Lawrence more than twenty years ago wrote to the Governor- 
General : — 

‘‘ The Native army wants reform even more than the Native civil 
branch. Is it not too much to expect from human nature that men 
should under all circumstances be faithful in an array wherein the 
highest attainable rank is that of a Subedar major or llissaldar 

Years later he wrote to Lord Canning ; — 

“ We measure too much Englisli rules, and expect, contrary to 
experience, that the energetic and aspiring among immense military 
masses should like our dead level, and our arrogation to ourselves, oven 
when we arc notorious imbeciles, of all authority and all emolument. 
Unless we treat Natives, and especially Native soldiers, as having much 
the same feelings, the same ambition, and the same perception of 
ability and imbecility as ourselves, we shall never be safe.” 

The army is to India what the navy is to England — not a 
weapon held in reserve for exceptional use, but the primary con- 
dition of our security and our supremacy It is obvious 

that upon this (the Native) parX of our force our military power 
ultimately rests. Our British troops, according to the well- 
known usage, are indeed the steel point of the lance, but they 
are no more, and the point without the shaft is useless.’’ — Times^ 
Dec. 22nd. 

It is to be hoped that this truth may guide those who 
administer the Government of India to the conclusion that while 
extravagant expenditure on the Native army should be dis- 
couraged, it must be better to err on the side of extravagance 
than on that of a false economy not improbably costing an 
enjpire. Of the many- questions which press upon the Govern- 
ment of India, that of the Native army may, we should suppose, 
fairly claim the earliest consideration, for reorganization can 
scarcely be satisfactorily eflfected in the absence of general tran- 
quillity, tlie continuance of which very much longer seems more 
than doubtful. The result of our policy in AflFghanistan is 
necessarily most uncertain. Whether Lord Lawrence’s decision 
that ‘‘the relations of the British Government are with the 
actual rulers of Affghani^tan,” can be indefinitely adhered ta| , 
whether we can continue to hold aloof, let the internal conditbi 
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of the country become what it may ; whether, in short, anxiety 
to avoid anything like the mistake committed in 1838 may not 
be carried too far—all these are questions of great doubjt and 
difficulty. Meanwhile, however, a precautionary measure of 
importance — to place a British agent of suitable rank in Central 
Asia — is said to be contemplated, if indeed it has not been already 
carried out. 

We have now exhausted not our subject, but our space. The 
most ardent hope that the British public may be roused to a 
better sense of duty and interest in connexion with India, can 
find but scant encouragement in present appearances. Lord 
Salisbury, when before the Commons Select Committee on 
Indian Finance, expressed a strong opinion that financial justice 
to India can best be secured by the constant watchfulness of the 
House of Commons. The power is doubtless there, but its 
exercise is wanting. Individual efforts on behalf of India have 
been persistently made, but have rarely received from the body 
of the House either assistance or encouragement. The Times is 
constrained to admit that the remission of the Indiaii Budget to 
an August afternoon sitting must be accepted — however dis- 
creditable the fact may be — as the deliberate act of the Assembly 
exercising supreme control over the whole Indian Adminis- 
tration. And Lord Salisbury has publicly stated that Indian 
affairs are discussed with more real attention and interest in 
Manchester than anywhere else in the kingdom. Even in 
matters of importance affecting English interests only, the action 
of Parliament is sometimes undesirably slow. The German 
Government has obtained with ease and celerity a complete 
marriage law for the whole nation — Protestant Prussia as well 
as Catholic Bavaria — while England remains without one, 
although its want has been severely felt, and the necessity of 
providing it long ago almost universally admitted. The Indian 
Minister, however, is, unlike most of his colleagues, com- 
paratively unfettered by Parliamentary action or inaction. To 
him and to the Viceroy are confided enormous powers which can 
be swiftly and effectively used. India is, indeed, at present 
very much in the hands "of these two high officers. Lord 
Salisbury, who is generally credited with a large amount of 
ability, courage, and deteirmination to uphold the real interests 
of India, has appareq^ly every prospect of a long tenure of office 
affording him the opportunity of dealing thoroughly with the^ 
important questions to which we have referred— the reor- 
ganization of the Native army ; the treatment of the Native 
feudatory States ; the system of taxation ; the railway and irri- 
gation systems ; education ; and the claims of the Natives of 
India to a full share in the administration of their own country. 
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If, under his auspice^ even the foundations cf a satisfactory 
solution of these questions can be thoroughly laid, the consoli- 
dation of the Indian Empire will have been effected to an extent 
which may fairly rank with the best work of any preceding 
administration. ‘ 


Art. V. — Eecent Political Memoirs. 

1. The GrevilJe Memoirs — A Journal of the Reigns of King 

George IV, and King William IV, By the late ClTARiiES 
C. F. Greville, Esq., Clerk of the Council to those Sove- 
reigns. Edited by IIknry ReevE, Registrar of the Privy 
Council. In three volumes. London : Longmans, Green 
and Co. 1874. 

2. Recollections and Suggestions, 1813-1873. By John Earl 

Russell. London : Longmans, Green and Co. 1875. 

3. The Life and Times of Henry Lord Brongham, Written 

by Himself. In three volumes. Edinburgh and Loudon : 
Win. Blackwood and Sous. 1871. 

O UR readers are no doubt familiar with the Essays on the 
Administrations from 1783 to 1830,” by the late Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis : to our mind the most valuable of the works 
left to posterity by that lamented scholar and statesman. They 
exhibit in full strength their writer s characteristics, knowledge, 
not only extensive but accurate, and a fairness and impartiality 
which (larinot be called otherwise than judicial. It will bo reinern- 
biTod that, in one of these essays, Sir George shows the superiority 
of the modern, over the ancient history of civilized nations, inas- 
much as it is founded exclusively on contemporary materials, and 
derived from the written accounts of persons who lived at the 
time of the events which they narrate. But these contemporary 
materials, he proceeds to show, are not all of the same character, 
they differ in value and authenticity, according as they emanate 
from mere spectators or from actors in the eventa 

“ A contemporar}'' writer (he proceeds) cannot be mistaken about 

S ateut occurrences, such as a battle or pestilence, a famine, a change of 
1‘oyernment. His accounts will be free from the obscurity and iiuo- 
tuations of tradition, but they may be erroneous as to the springs of 
action, and the causes of events, they may mistake the motives and 
characters of public men, they may adopt current popular prejudices 
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and ignorant niwrepresentations. Hence the supenority of history 
composed by the actors in the events narrated. Contemporary 
niornoirs by persons who make, as well as write history, may some- 
times be-apologies for the couductrof the author, sometimes they may 
be warped by the bias of the party to which he belonged, yet they 
have this great merit, that where they err, it is not through ignorance 
of the facts, and the author was able, if he were willing, to state 
the events as they really happened. Journals entered Jay 
day have this advantage over other memoirs, that they exhibit faith- 
fully tlie impressions of the moment, and are written without 
knowledge of the ultimate result. They are, therefore, more trust- 
worthy than any narrative composed after the whole series of 
events has been worked out, at a time when the narrator is tempted 
to suppress, or has learnt to forget the proof of his own want of 
foresight.”* 

The three works now before us afford an excellent illustration 
of this estimate of the relative value of the different contempo- 
rary materials of history. 

Mr. Greville was a witness and close observer of all the 
great political events between 1820 and his death in 1865; 
and in the greatest of them all — the struggles and intrigues 
which preceded the passing of the first Reform Act — he 
took, if not a prominent, an active and useful part. Alike 
by the accidents of birth, connexion, and official position, he 
was in the way of seeing much, and hearing more of the 
proceedings and councils of Courts and Cabinets ; he writes, 
therefore, partly as a spectator . of, and partly as an actor in 
events. By birth a scion of the house of Warwick, and grand- 
son of that Duke of Portland who, as matter of political and 
party convenience (not from any fitness in himself), filled so 
many high offices in the reign of George III., Mr. Greville, before 
he was twenty, became private secretary to a Cabinet Minister, 
and sinecures not being then abolished, was soon after provided 
for with that of the Secretaryship of Jamaica, and with the 
Reversion of the Clerkship of the Council. That office fell into 
his possession in 1821, and from that year till 1859, Mr. Greville 
discharged its duties. It is said that during the intervals of that 
long period in w^hich the late Earl of Derby was Premier, Mr, 
Greville never attended the Councils, but allowed his duties to 
be discharged by his deputy. Some one complaining to Lord 
Derby of this seeming want of respect of the Clerk of the Council, 
received the characteristic reply, “ What does it matter whether 
the door be opened by the footman or the under footman V Very 
early in life Mr. Greville commenced keeping this Journal 


♦ “Essays/* &c., pp. 167-8. 
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**beoatifie (as he says) having frequent opportunities of mixing in 
the society of celebrated men, some particulars about them 
might be interesting hereafter.” He has left on record his own 
standard by which to judge his work, to which it perfectly comes up* 

‘‘A journal to be good, true, and interesting should be written 
without the slightest reference to publication, but without any 
fear of it ; it should be the transcript of a mind that can bear 
transcribing. 

So far as these diaries are records, not of Mr, Greville^s own 
acts, but of what he heard, and of the prevailing impressions and 
opinions of the day, he no doubt often errs as to the springs of 
other men^s actions, and the causes of events ; he mistakes the 
characters and motives of public men, and adopts current popular 
prejudices and ignorant misrepresentations ; but his journals 
exhibit faithfully his impressions at the moment, and there is 
great weight in an observation made to Mr. Greville by one 
described as an “acute' observer,” and quoted by Mr, Eeeve in 
his preface— viz., “ that the mmnccH in political society are so 
delicate and numerous, the details so nice and varying, that 
unless caught at the moment, they escape, and it is impossible to 
collect them again.”t That portion (the most valuable) of the 
book, which records Mr, Greville^s own political acts, is really 
what it professes to be, a contemporary record of facts and opinions 
— “written without knowledge of the ultimate result —not 
altered or made to square with subsequent experience. It 
is, therefore, more trustworthy than narratives composed after 
the whole series of events have been worked out, such as the other 
books referred to at the head of this paper, the “ Recollections 
of Earl Russell,” and the “ Life and Times of Lord Brougham.” 
Both of these being written in the decline of the writer s life, 
when his impressions even of the greatest events in which he 
had taken part, must needs be lessened, confused,* or even effaced, 
and written also in Lord Brougham’s case towards the conclusion 
of a career exhibiting many inconsistencies, and therefore under 
the temptation to suppress or distort facts in order to give him- 
self a greater appearance of consistency than would have been 
possible had he strictly adhered to truth. Mr. Greyille’s diaries 
again afford excellent illustration of another critical remark 
of Sir George Lewis : — 

“ That in such journals written without any expectation of pub- 
licity, weaknesses and minor defects of the writer will be disclosed, 
many transient feelings or thoughts will appear which his deliberate 
judgment would have rejected, but where there is a genuine ability 


t Ibid., p. yiii* 
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and true integrity, these qualities will be more apparent from their 
evidence being undesigned.”* 

These Diaries** certainly disclose a vein of vanity and super- 
ciliousness in the writer*s character which strengthens the proba- 
bility that the opinion of Mr. Greville attributed to Mr. Disraeli, 
was really expressed by him — viz., I think Greville the vainest 
man in the world, and I have read Cicero and known Bulwer 
Lytton.’* But not only the vanity and the superciliousness^ and 
even cynicism, of the writer crops up everywhere throughout the 
book, but there is also equally evident a lamentable want of 
regard for other people’s feelings. This the more appears when 
we consider that the writer long before his death intended, or at 
least contemplated, the publication of his Memoirs. He him- 
self (says Mr. Reeve) had frequently revised them with great 
care ; he had studiously omitted and erased passages relating to 
private persons or affairs, which could only serve to gratify the 
love of idle gossip and scanda].**t And of his own conduct as 
editor, Mr. Reeve says, ‘‘ The only omissions I have thought it 
right to make are passages and expressions relating to persons 
and occurrences in private life, in wliich I have sought to publish 
nothing which could give pain or annoyance to persons still 
alive.”{ On reading these passages, we are at a loss to deter- 
mine which is the most extraordinary, Mr. Greville’s idea of 
‘‘ passages which can only serve to gratify the love of idle gossip 
and scandal,” or Mr. Reeve’s idea of “ passages and expressions 
calculated to give pain or annoyance to persons still alive.” 
None but lovers of idle gossip and scandal can be gratified by 
such passages as those relating to the associates and the 
pecuniary straits of the Duke of York,§ and the quarrels of 
Lord Lyndhurst and his first wife with the Duke of Cum- 
berland ; and the coarse terms in which Mr. Greville speaks 
of the Fitzclarence family, his account of some of the weak- 
nesses of William IV., and of his quarrels with the Duchess of 
Kent, II and the singular story about the Duchess seeking to 
obtain for her own use a part of the allowance intended t6 be 
made by the King to the heiress presumptive,^ are expressions 
and passages which will undoubtedly give pain and annoyance to 
many persons still living. Of course, it is impossible to give 
anything like a summary or analysis of a book which is neces- 
sarily in its essence desultory, and which narrates the events of 
sixteen years; we can only refer to some of those passages 
which strike us as most characteristic, to some portions rela- 

♦ "Essays,” &c., p. 168. t Preface, p. vi. 

I Vol. i. pp. 7-22. II Vol. iii. pp. 366-70. 
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ting to Mr. Greville's own political acts, and to some of his 
narratives of public events and judgments on public men, 
which appear to be novel or important. One characteristic of 
these volumes is that in a collection of the daily stories and gossip 
of political and fashionable life, we find very little that we have 
heard or read before ; very few old stories do we find retold, and 
of these one is a new, and evidently the correct, version. Every 
one has heard of Lord Thurlow's reason for making one man a 
judge rather than another, because the first was only intemperate, 
while the other was corrupt. “ Not,'’ added the eminently 
dyslogistic Chancellor, “ but what there was a d-^ — d deal of 

corruption in ’s intemperance/’ The following is Mr. 

Greville's version : — 

Dined with the Chancellor. Lord Holland told some stories of 
Thurlow, whom they say he mimics exactly. ‘ When Lord Manslield 
died, 1 hesitated a long time between Kenyon and Duller. Kenyon 
was very intemperate, but Duller was so d — d corrupt, and I thought 
upon the whole that intemperance was a less fault in a judge than 
corruption, not but that there was a d — d deal of corruption in 
Kenyon’s intemperance.’ ”* 

Here for the first time, so far as we know, the names are given 
of the rival candidates for the Chief Justiceship of England, and 
quite a new meaning is given to the word intemperance. In 
the ordinary version of the story, it would appear that Thurlow 
used it in its usual sense — i.e,y drunkenness; but the reference 
to Kenyon, shows that he used it in the original sense, to denote 
a violent or ungoverned temper. Kenyon s savage temper was 
notorious ; his penuriousness — if no better motive — saved him 
from drunkenness. 

Another legal anecdote recorded by Mr. Greville, we have 
heard among the oral traditions of Lincoln’s Inn, though' it lias 
not, we think, before appeared in print : — 

“ A ridiculous thing happened the other day in the Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s Court, Sugden had taken a brief on each side of a case 
without knowing it. Horne, who opened on one side and was to be 
followed by another, was to be answered by Sugden, but he having 
got hold of the wrong brief, spoke the same way as Horne, The 
Vice-Chancellor said coolly, ‘Mr. Sugden is with you?’ ‘ Sir,’ said 
Horne, ‘ his argument is with us, but he is engaged on the other side.’ 
Finding himself in a scrape, he said, it was true he held a brief for 
the other party, but for no client would he ever argue against what 
he knew to be a clear rule of law. However the Court decided against 
them alL’^’t 
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We have heard, as one of the traditions of the Equity Bar, that 
Sir Samuel Romilly once fell into a similar mistake, and argued 
against the party for whom he was retained. Discovering his 
error, he said : “ My lord, I have stated what appears to me to 
be the argument on the other side f and then proceeded to reply 
to his own argument, which he did with such power, that he 
won the decree for bis client. Before quitting the notices of 
great la wyers scattered over these pages, we cannot refrain from 
quoting George IV.’s remark to Lord Eldon, for the authenticity 
of which Mr. Greville does not vouch ; but which has all the 
internal evidence of truth : — My lord, I know your con- 
science always interferes, except where your interest is con- 
cerned.’"* Nor the following account of the same noble and 
learned lord’s appearance at a dinner given by the Duke of 
Wellington to the leading Tory Peers, at which it was resolved 
to oppose the Reform Bill : — 

“ Dudley, who was there, told me it was Tragedy first and Farce 
afterwards, for Eldon and Kenyon who had dined with the Duke of 
Cumberland came in after dinner. Chairs were placed for them on 
each side of the Duke, and after he had explained to them what they 
had been discussing, and what had been agreed on, Kenyon made a 
long speech on the first reading of the Bill, in which it was soon ap- 
parent that he was very drunk, for he talked exceeding nonsense, 
wandered from one topic to another, andrepcated the same tlmigs over 
and over again. When he had done, Eldon made a speech on the 
second reading, and appeared to be equally drunk ; only Lord Bathurst 
told me, Kenyon in his drunkenness talked nonsense, but Eldon sense. 
Dudley said it was not that they were as drunk as lords and gentlemen 
sometimes are, but they were drunk like porters.”t 

We do not remember seeing before the following bon mot of 
Lord Plunket’s: — 

“ Lord Wellesley’s aide-de-camp, Keppel, wrote a book of his travels, 
and called it his ‘Personal Narrative.’ Lord Wellesley was quizzing 
it, and said, ‘ Personal narrative ? What is a personal narrative ? 
Lord Plunket, what would you say a personal narrative meant?’ 
Plunket answered, ‘ My lord, you know we lawyers always understaiid 
personal as contradistinguished from reaV ” 

Mr. Greville was throughout his long life a great card player 
and racing man ; the followiug confessions of a votary of both 
these pursuits are well worth the serious attention of a generation 
in which more than at any previous time they, especially the 
latter, have attained a hi^er pitch, and become more widely 
spread among all classes : — 


^ Vol. L p. 26, 
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** I have been at Oatlands for the Ascot party (writes Mr. Q^reville, 
then in his twenty-third year). Oiuthe course I did nothing; ever* 
since the Derby ill-fortune has pursued me, and I cannot win any- 
where. Play is a detestable occupation ; it absorbs all our thoughts, 
and renders us unlit for anything else in life. It is hurtful to the miud* 
and destroys the better feelings ; it incapacitates us for study and 
application of any sort ; it makes us thoughtful and nervous, and our 
clieerfulness depends upon the uncertain event of our nightly occupa- 
tion. How any one can play who is not in want of money, I cannot 
comprehend ; surely his mind must be strangely framed who requires 
the stimulus of gambling to heighten his pleasures ; some indeed may 
have become attached to gaming from habit, and may not wish to 
tlirow off the habit from the ditficulty of finding fresh employment for 
the mind, at an advanced period of life. Some may be unfitted by 
nature, or tawste, for society, and for such gaming may have a powerful 
attraction. The mind is excited, at the gaming-table all men are 
equal ; no superiority of birth, accomplishments, or ability avails here ; 
great noblemen, merchants, orators, jockies, statesmen, and idlers are 
thrown together in levelling confusion ; the only pre-eminence is that 
of success, the only superiority that of temper. But why does a man 
play who is blessed, with fortune, endowed with understanding, and 
adorned with accomplishments which might ensure his success in any 
pursuit which taste or fancy might incite him to follow ? lb is con- 
trary to reason, but we see such instances every day. The passion for* 
play is not artificial, it must have existed in certain minds from the 
beginning ; at least some must have .been so constituted that they 
yield at once to the attraction, and enter with avidity into a pursuit 
in wliich other men can never take the least interesl.”* • 

This is a sound judgment strongly expressed ; nevertheless, 
Mr. Greville to the end of his life remained another illus- 
tration of the trite saying — “ Video meliora proboque, de- 
teriora sequor/^ In a great political crisis, as wo shall see, his 
devotion to racing interfered with the active and useful part be 
took on that occasion, and towards the conclusion of the third 
volume we find the following narration of his own experience. 
After stating that he had read “ Mackintoshes Life,*' which made 
him feel disgusted with his racing metier, he proceeds : — 

“ The most galling of all conditions is that of him whose conscience 
and consciousness whisper to him perpetual reproaches, who reflects 
on what he might have been, and who feels and sees what he is. 
When such a man as Mackintosh, fraught with all learning, whose 
mind if ilot kindled into a steady blaze, is perpetually throwing out 
sparks and corruscations of exceeding brightness, is stung with these 
self-upbraidings, what must be the reflections of those the utmost 
reach of whose industry is far below the value of his most self-accused 
idleness, who have no Self-consolation, are plunged in entire darkness, 
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and have not only to lament the years of omission, but those of com- 
‘mission, not only the opportunities neglected, but the positive mischief 
done by the debasement of the faculties, the deterioration of the un- 
derstanding, the impairingof the power of exertion, consequent upon 
a long devotion to low, despicable, unprofitable habits and pursuits/’* 

We turn now to the passages of these ‘‘Memoirs” relating to 
what in common parlance is called the trial of Queen Caroline, 
and will contrast the opinions and impressions, as to that occur- 
rence, of Mr. Greville, written at the time, with the recollections of 
Lord Brougham, written nearly forty years afterwards, and by com- 
parison test the accuracy of both. Under date 4lh June, 1820, 
Mr. Greville writes — “The Queen is coming to England, and 
Brougham is gone to meet her. Nobody knows what advice he 
means to give her, but everybody believes that it is hi§ intention 
that she should come.”t Lord Campbell speaks of this journey 
of Br ugham’s to meet the Queen “ as a mystery which never 
has been, and never will be, cleared up.”J We shall presently 
see that in this prediction the noble and learned lord was mis- 
taken. No doubt that Mr. Greville accurately recorded the 
general belief, but in point of fact “everybody,” as is frequently 
the case, knew nothing about the matter, and their belief was 
• erroneous. On this subject of the advice given by Lord Brougham 
to her Majesty, the late H. Crabb Robinson records in his Diary 
the following curious anecdote : — 

“At Florence, 1831, I saw the Marchioness Sacrati; though she 
might not be an exceptional witness, where she had a motive to mis- 
represent, yet I sliould not disbelieve what iL'be said this evening. 
She said, * M. Broggam, to answer the purposes of his ambition, 
forced the Queen to come to England. Tlie Queen told me so, and 
Lady Hamilton confirmed it. I said to her when 1 lirst saw her (in 
England), 1 said, ‘ Why are you here?’ She said, ‘My lawyer made 
me come. 1 saw him at St. Omer, and I asked him whether I should 
go to England he said, ‘ If you are conscious of your innocence, 
you must go, if you arc aware of weakness keep away.* ”§ 

This is a record of a very careful diarist of a statement pro- 
fessing to be based on the authority of the Queen herself, and 
which, if true, would prove that the general belief of 1820 was 
correct. The witness, however, is speaking eleven years after the 
occurrence of the facts which she* is narrating. On the other 
hand, Lord Brougham, writing of the same facts forty years after 
their occurrence, has left on record this explicit statement ; — 


♦ Vol. iii. pp. 294-5. f Vol. i. p. 27* 
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The Queen came to St. Omer where I went to meet her, aocom- 
pauiod by Lord Hutchinson and my brother William. I was the 
bearer of a proposition, that she should have all the rights of a Queen 
Consort, especially as regarded money and patronage, on her consenting 
to live abroad. Lord Hutchinson was the bearer of an intimation, 
that on her coming to England, all negotiation must cease. I found 
her surrounded by Italians, and resolved to come to England. I 
advised her against this step, as it must put a stop to all negotiation ; 
for example, upon the rights to use a royal title, or even to be pro- , 
sentod at foreign courts as Queen. My impression was, that she had 
been alarmed at the result of the Milan inquiry, of which were pur- 
posely spread most exaggerated rumours, and those who had urged her 
coming over had succeeded in persuading her that her safety would be 
best consulted by the popular feeling which her arrival was certain to 
excite. A long discussion with her had no effect in diverting her from 
her purpose, which I believe to have been fixed upon before she set 
out on her journey, and she left St. Omer very suddenly after refusing 
to let Lord Hutchinson be presented to her.”* 

This is a direct contradiction the statement of the Italjpn 
lady, professing to be founded on that of the Queen herself. 
Which of the two, .then, was right? The letters between the 
Queen and Lord Hutchinson and between the Queen and Lord 
Brougham himself, which are published in his ** Life and Times,’* 
completely substantiate the accuracy of his statement. To return 
to Mr. Greville, he foresaw the ‘‘ Queen’s business,’^ as the King 
and his Ministers with affected unconcern, called it, would in ail 
probability raise such a tempest as they would find it beyond 
their power to appease, and proceeds until he grew weary of the 
subject, to record the chief events and opinions of the^time. On 
the 16th June he writes ; — 

“ The speech which Canning made on the occasion* of the King’s 
message has been violently attacked by all parties, and is said to have 
given as great dissatisfaction to the Queen as to the King. It is nut 
easy to discover what the Queen could have objected to in this speech, 
for it was highly favourable and flattering to her.”t 

Let us compare this with Lord Brougham’s estimate of the same 
^eech. The message was brought down to both Houses on 
June 6tb, and Lord Brougham, writing of this speech, 
records : — 

“ Canning in answering me, while he supported the Ministers, acted 
most honourably and bore such testimony to the virtues aud high 
bearing of the Princess, whose honour, and 1 may almost say life, 
was assailed by a husband whose whole life and conduct in the 
marriage state had been a barefaced violation of his vows, that Minis- 


♦ “ Life and Times,” vol, ii. pp* 356-7. 
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ters were forced to give way, and an adjournment was agreed to, 
without a division.”* 

Yet a few pages after he writes of the same speech : — 

“ The speech was shabby enough, as was his subsequent one on 
Wilberforce’s motion, his plain object being to avoid a breach with 
the King, and to aid by all means a result which might save his 
honour towards the Queen, and not make his resignation of office 

necessary 

At the very advanced age at which Lord Brougham wrote his 
Autobiography, and from the hasty manner in which it was com- 
posed, J his memory and his record of events of forty years past 
were naturally confused ; hence we find him within a few pages 
styling Canning's conduct on this occasion “ straightforward, 
manly, and in every respect creditable to him,” and shortly 
afterwards “ shabby enough.” 

Both the contemporary and the ex post facto accounts 
agree however in this, that Canning tried to please both King 
an^ Queen, and with the result usual in such cases, failed to 
please either. 

There have been many sneers at Mr. Grevillo as being a mere 
credulous collector of gossip, and at the inaccuracy of his reports 
of the stories and conversations he heard. • We on the other 
hand think he seen^s to have* carefully sifted the reports he 
heard, and recorded conversations with surprising accuracy. 
Another incident connected with the Queen's trial supplies us 
with a test oh both these points. It will be seen that in this 
matter Mr. Greville’s accuracy is remarkable. He has therefore 
a right to* claim our belief in other matters. Writing on the 
25th J line, iSfiO, of the message from the House of Commons to 
the Queen, and her reply, he says : — ‘‘ Brougham declined ad- 
vising her as to her answer ; he told her she must be guided by 
her own feelings, and was herself the only person capable of 
judging what she had best do.”§ This is his contemporary record 
of what he believed to be the fact. Thirteen years after he hears 
Lord Brougham's version of the transaction : — 

** The Chancellor talked over some of the passages of the- Queen’s 
trial, to which he loves to revert. ,When the deputation from the 
House of Commons went up with the Address to the Queen, entreating 
her to come to terms (Bunkos, Wortley, Acland, and Wilberforce), 
she had got all her counsel assembled, and before receiving the depu- 
tation from the Commons, she •asked their advice. Brougham said 
that she was disposed to acquiesce, but wanted them to advise her to 


♦ *• Life and Times,” vol, ii. p, 367. t ^bid., p. 379. 
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do so, and that her intention was if they had, to act on that advioa; 
hut to save her popularity by throwing the odium on them, and 
devoting them to popular execration. He therefore resolved, and his 
brethren likewise, to give no advice at all, and when she turned to 
him and said, ‘ What do you think I ought to do he replied, in a 
sort of speech, which he gave very comically, ‘ Your Majesty is un- 
doubtedly the best judge of the answer you ought to give, and I am 
certain your own fee^lings will point out to you the proper course.’ 
‘Well, but wdiat is your opinion?’ ‘Madame, I have certainly a 
strong opinion on the subject, but I think there cannot be a shadow 
of doubt wliatj your Majesty ought to do, and there can be no doubt 
your Majesty’s admirable sense will suggest to you what that opinion 
is.’ ‘ Humph,’ said she, and flung from him, turning to Denman, 
‘ and Mr. Solicitor, what is your opinion ?’ ‘ Madame, I concur 

entirely in that which has been expressed by the Attorney -General, 
and so they all repeated. She was furipus and being left to herself she 
resolved not to agree.”* 

This was an after-dinner story, but nevertheless tlie true 
history of the event. Writing nearly forty years after the date at 
which Mr. Greville recorded the story, Lord Brougham says : — 

“ When the Address of the House of Commons went up, Wilbor- 
foroo (the mover) and Wortley (afterwards Lord Wharnclifle), the 
seconder, presented it, and her counsel were all in attendance. We 
had resolved to give no advice whatever, but to leave her tlie entire 
option of agreeing or refusing. This was on every account the neces- 
sary course to take, because if she had been acting under our advice, 
it would have entirely destroyed the effect of her resolution, and we 
felt quite certain that if we advised her to comply with the desire of the 
Commons and to leave the country, we should have^bcen proclaimed 
by her violent and secret advisers, as the cause of her going, and it 
would have been affirmed that she was herself desirous of remaining 
and meeting the charges. Indeed I doubt if we should have escaped 
the fury of the multitude. She anxiously pressed us to give our 
opinion, one after another, until we all declined, stating that it was 
for her to decide, and not us, yho were only her legal advisers. When 
we had retired in order that she might come to a determination, she 
called us in and announced that she had resolved to refuse, and said 
that she had from the beginning no doubt or hesitation, though she 
desired to have our opinioii.”t 

Mr. Greville records a conversation in which the Duke of 
York told him a great deal about the Queen and Brougham, 
but he was so unintelligible that part I could not make out, and 
part I do not remember.” The Duke accused Brougham of 
acting a double part, and on the authority of a man whose name 
be did not mention, alleged that Brougham had written to the 
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Queen to come over to England. The man asserted, I saw the 
letter.*’ The Duke continued, “ If Lord Liverpool and Lord 
Londonderry had thought proper to publish what had been 
done on the paft of Brougham, he would have been covered 
with infamy.”*' The letters we have before referred to published 
by Lord Brougham in his Life and Times,” show that for this 
charge against him of double-dealing there was not the slightest 
foundation in fact. 

The most valuable portion of Mr. Grevule’s Memoirs is that 
which relates to the passing of the first Reform Act, as to which, 
and particularly the negotiations between the Whig Cabinet and 
the Waverers,” particulars are^iven by Mr. Greville, which 
have not before been made public ; and to these we will now 
proceed to call attention. We have carefully tested Mr. 
Greville’s statements by those of Lord Brougham, one of the 
leading actors in the scene, and find Mr. Greville to be most 
accurate, even in matters of detail. From Mr. Greville’s state- 
ments it appears that Lord Lyn^hurst who, to quote Lord 
Brougham’s judgment of “ his excellent friend,” was not gifted 
with very great tenacity of political opinions, ”t was at first 
uncertain what course to take on the Reform Bill, in opposing 
which he afterwards took such an active and mischievous part. 
At the dinner we have before referred to as remarkable for Lords 
Eldon and Kenyon having exceeded, to quote the Baron of Brad- 
wardine’s phrase, “ the bounds of a just and modest hilarity,” 

“ Lyiidliurst was not present tnough invited. He dined at Holland 
House. It is pretty clear, however, ilmt he will vote for the second 
reading, for his wife is determined he shall. I saw her yesterday and 
she is full of pique and resentment again the Duke and the Opposition, 
half real and half pretended, and chatters away about Lyndhurst not 
being their cat’s-paw,, and that if they choose to abandon him, they 
must not expect him to sacrifice himself for them. The pretexts she 
takes are that they would not go to the House of Lords on Tuesday 
and support him against Brougham, oi\the Bankruptcy Bill, and that 
the Duke of Wellington wrote to her, and deaired her to influence 
her husband, in the matter of Reform. The first is a joke, the 
second there might be a little in, for vanity is always uppermost, but 
they have both some matter of interest which they will pursue in 
whatever way they best caii.”J 

Later on, after having taken a leading part in the defeat of 
the first Bill, Lord Lyndhurst again seems to have hesitated. 


♦ Greville, voL i. p. 57. 
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Mr. Greville, in narrating one of his many interviews with Lbrd 
Wharncliffe, the Leader of the Waverers,” writes 

“ Wharncliffe had seen Lyndhurst, who appeared very undecided 
and (Wharncliffe was apprehensive) rather leaning towards the Luke, 
but I endeavoured to persuade him that Lyndhurst was quite sure to 
adopt upon consideration, the line which appeared most conducive to 
his own interest and importance, that ho had always a hankering 
after being well with Ard Grey and the Whigs, and I well remem- 
bered when the late Government was broken up, he had expressed 
himself in very unmeasured terms about the Duke’s blunders and the 
impossibility of his ever again being Prime Minister ; that with him 
consistency, character, and higil feelings of honour and patriotism 
were secondary considerations, that he relied upon his great talents 
and his capacity to render himself necessary to an Administration, 
and that it was not probable he would like to throw himself (even to 
please the Duke) into opposition to flie earnest desire which the 
great mass of the community felt, to have the question settled.”* 

Mr. Greville was no doubt right in his estimate of the motives 
on which Lord Lyndhurst acted, though they led him to take 
the exactly opposite course to that which Mr. Greville antici- 
pated, He opposed the second Bill as rabidly as ho had opposed 
the first ; and to the errors of policy he committed in conducting 
that opposition, was due the triumph of the popular demand for 
‘Hhe Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill.'^ Mr. 
Oreville's own dpinion on the Reform question, was that to l>e 
expected from his clear, unenthusiastic, and somewhat cynical 
intellect, biassed by social and educational prejudice. With 
great foresight he writes : — 

“ The truth is I am by no means sure now, that it is safe or pru- 
dent to oppose the second reading, and though I think it very doubtful 
if any practicable alteration will be made in Committee, it will be 
better to take that chance and the chance of an accommodation and 
compromise between the two parties and the two Houses, than to 
- attack it in front. It is clear that Government is resolved to c irry 
the bill, and equally clear that no means they can adopt would be 
uripopular. If its passing clearly appears to be inevitable, why the 
sooner it is done the better, for at least an iminerise object will be 
gained in putting an end to agitation and restoring the country to 
good humour, and it is desirable that the House of Lords should 
stand as well with the people as it can. It is better, as Burke says, 
‘ to do early and from foresight, that which we may be obliged to do 
from necessity at last.* I am not more delighted with Reform, than 
I ever have been, but it is the part of prudence to take into considera- 
tion the present and the future, and not to harp upon the past.*’t 


♦ Greville, vol. ii. p. 235. 
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Further on he writes, in reference to the Whig Leaders • 

“ When I see men, and those in very great numbers, of the highest 
birth, of immense fortunes, of undoubted integrity and acknowledged 
talents, zealously and conscientiously supporting this measure, I am 
lost in astonishment and even doubt ; for I can’t help asking myself 
whether it is possible that such men would be the advocates of measures 
fraught with all the perils we ascribe to these, whether we are not in 
reality mistaken and labouring under groundlegjl alarm, generated by 
habitual prejudices and erroneous^ calculations.*” 

This would have been the conclusion to which his intellect 
would have guided him, had it bean unbiassed by other conside- 
rations; but the habitual prejudice^ to which he refers obtained 
supremacy in his mind,^nd his final judgment on the matter is 
thus expressed 

“ I believe these measures ffii of danger, but that the mannner in 
which they have been introduced, discussed, defended, and supported 
is more dangerous still. The total unsettlement of men’s minds, the 
bringing into contempt all the institutions which have been hitherto 
venerated, the aggrandisement of the power of the people, the em- 
bodying and recognition of popular authority, the use and abuse of 
the King’s name, the truckling to the Press, are things so subversive 
of Government, so prejudicial to order and tranquillity, so encouraging 
to sedition and disaflection, that I do not see the probability of the 
country settling down into that calm and undisturbed state in which 
it was before this question was mooted, and without which there can 
be no happiness or security in the country.”* 

But the King and his Ministers made a shrewder forecast of the 
future. The King ‘‘distinctly told Lord Brougham that he was 
quite sure the shock of the change was much overrated, and that 
when once the Bill was passed, things would slide into an easy 
and quiet posture as before.^t 

Mr. Greville, holding these alarmist views, availed himself of 
his official and social position to endeavour to bring about a 
settlement of the dispute. In the autumn of 1831 he entered 
into communication with the Duke of Richmond, although he 
considered him to be “ unfit for settling the affairs of Europe 
and making new Constitutions.''^ He told him, “that nothing 
^ould do but a compromise between the parties; the Duke 
assented, and expressed a desire to see Lord Wharncliffe'* on 
the subject. It then appeared that a negotiation had been already 


* Greville, vol. ii. pp. 207-8. 
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opened by Lord Palmerston, not, as we may well imagine, a very 
ardent, or indeed sincere supporter of the Bill. In the end, Lords 
Grey and Wharncliffe had a meeting at which a general basis 
for a compromise was agreed on,* which Mr. Greville thought 
was a triumphant justification of the course which the Oppo- 
sition had adopted.f It is curious, looking at the course the 
Times has ever since pursued on liberal questions, to find Mr. 
Barnes, its editor, oq|||^is negotiation being opened to him, thus 
described : His rage and fury exceeded all bounds ; he swore 
Broughant and Grey particularly the former) were the greatest 
of villains.”J Mr. Greville’s delight at the proposed compromise 
was soon checked by a report brought to him from the Duke of 
Richmond by Lord George Bentinck, “ that the concessions 
were not only to be all one way, but that the altered Bill would 
be in fact more objectionable than the last, inasmuch as it is 
more democratic in its tendency.”^ 

The negotiation between Lords Wharncliffe and Grey went on 
“languidly.” The Duke of Wellington wrote to WharnclijBFe, 
“ declining altogether to be a party to any negotiation.” *Sir R. 
Peel also wrote, to whom it does not appear, a letter described 
as “stiff, dry, and reserved,” just like the man, in whom “great 
talents are so counteracted and almost made mischievous by the 
effects of his cold calculating character.” || On the 30th November 
a final interview took place between the leader of the Whigs 
and the leader of the Waverers, at which Lord Grey said, the 
terms proposed by Lord Wharncliffe were inadmissible, so with 
many expressions of civility and mutual esteem they parted.”1f 
Mr. Greville tried to persuade Lord Wharncliffe that an 
“ arrangement on this basis is not less probable than it was.*^ On 
3rd December Mr. Greville notes his impression 

“ The Tory party is broken up, for Wharncliffe and Harrowby will 
vote for the second reading, the Bishops will generally go with then^ 
and probably a sufficient number of Peers. If Lord Grey can see a 
reasonable chance of carrying the bill without making Peers, there can 
be little doubt that he will put off that resource until the last 
moment.”’*^* 

Save in one point Mr. Greville's anticipations were fulfilled ; 
sufficient temporal peers followed Lords Harrowb}' and Wharn- 
cliffe to carry the second reading, and Lord Brougham thus 
writes of Earl Grey ; — 


* Greville, vol. ii. p. 212. f Ibid., p. 213. t Ibid., p. 214. 
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“It was said that Grey was becoming lukewarm and wavering. 
There never was a charge so utterly unfounded. From the close inter- 
course I had with him, I can testify that from the moment he made 
up his mind to the inevitable necessity, he never doubted or hesitated, 
except as to the time for acting. Disregarding all the clamours raised 
against him, he adhered to his own course, and to his determination 
to create no Peers before the second reading.”# 

The point on which Mr. Greville erred w^s on the conduct of 
the bishops. Their lordships, true to their anti-popular instincts, 
voted against the Bill ; to do them justice, we must note in 
passing that the people are indebted to the Spiritual Peers for 
their support of one great measure of reform-rthe Act repealing 
the Navigation Laws, which was carried in the Lords by a majo- 
rity of ten votes. Three archbishops and eleven bishops voted 
in the majority, six bishops in the minority .f 

To return to the history of the Reform negotiations. We find 
Mr. Greville records, on the 4th December, an interview with 
Lady Harrowby, who informed him — 

“John Russell had been with her, all moderation and candour, and 
evidently for the purpose of keeping alive the amiable relations which 
have been begun by Wharncliffe’s negotiation. When Lady Harrowby 
said it was over, he replied, ‘For the present;’ said how glad he 
should be of a compromise, hinted that Sanclon might be instrumental, 
that he might move an amendment in the House of Commons, abused 
Macaulay’s violent speech, J in fact all was mild and doucereux — all 
which proves that they do wish to compromise if they could manage 
it conveniently .”§ 

Parliament opened on the 6th December, the Reform Bill was 
re-introduced in the Commons ; but previously a meeting, at the 
instance of the King, and as the result of an intriguing interview 
between his Majesty and tlie Manpiis of Chandos, took place 
between Lords Grey, Brougham, and Althorp, on the part of 
the Cabinet, and Lords Harrowby, Wharncliffe, and Chaudos on 
the part of the Tories : — 

“ There was an abundant interchange of civilities, but nothing con- 
cluded, the Ministers declining every proj)Osition that Lord Harrowby 
made to them, though Lord Grey owned that they did not ask for 
anything which involved an abandonment of the principle of the Bill. 
They are then not a bit nearer an accommodation than they were 
lefore.”|f 

Writing after the debate on the introduction of the Bill, Mr. 

# “Life and Times,” vol. hi. p. 179. 
f “Earl Russell’s Recollections and Suggestions,” p. 255. 

X Apparently Macaulay’s speech on 10th Oct. 1831, on Lord Ebrington’s 
motion, regretting the rejection by the Lords of the first Bill. 

S Greville, vol. ii p. 223. 11 Ibid,, p. 226. 
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Oroville notes'^ that a great change is apparent since the last 
Bill. A softened and subdued state of temper and feeling was 
evinced.” Lord Eussell’s speech is characterized as “ very feeble ” 
^hich probably was owing^ the fact that the noble lord framed 
that speech on the model w that in which he introduced the first 
Bill, of which he records — 

Sir R. Peel observed sarcastically that I had said many ingenious 
arguments were urged in favour of the Ballot, but that I had not 
stated any ingenious arguments in favour of my proposition of that 
night. This was substantially true. It seemed to me tliat the* argu- 
rnents in favour of Reform had made their impression — a very deep 
impression — upon the country, but that those arguments had become 
trite and familiar, and that the great novelty of my speech must 
consist in a clear and intelligible statement of the nature of the pro- 
positions I had to makd.^t 

The proposition which in March, 1831, created feelings of 
astonishment mingled with joy or consternation, was familiar to 
the House in December, and no doubt caused the speech to fall 
flat and seem feeble in comparison with its predecessors. Sir 
R. Peel’s speech is described as '' able and bitter, though perhaps 
not very judicious.*^’ And Mr. Greville continues : — 

“ Peel is now aware, as everybody else is, of the enormous fault that 
was committed in not throwing out the first Bill at once, before the 
Press had time to o])erate, and raise the country to the pitch of mad- 
ness it did. On what trifles turn the destinies of nations ! W. Bankes 
told me last night that Peel owned this to him, said that he had 
earnestly desired to do so, but had been turned from his purpose by 
Granville Somerset! And why ? He (in the expectation of a disso- 
lution) must have voted against him, he said, in order to save his own 
popularity in his own coiinty.”J 

In the beginning of 1832 Mr. Greville resumed his efforts to 
bring about a compromise. He was encouraged by the belief 
that there was a Moderate party in the Cabinet, consisting of 
Lansdowne, Richmond, Palmerston, Melbourne, and Stanley, 
In this he was correct, as is shown by Lord Brougham s 
Mr. Greville further states, and we should say truly, that Palmer- 
ston afnd Melbourne, particularly the latter, were both heartily 
ashamed of the part they have taken about Reform. § With 
regard to Stanley and the part he took on the question, it is 
curious to note the discrepancies between Lords Brougham and 
Russell. According to the former, Stanley was quite Reformer 
enough naturally to take to the Reform Bill, having on that 
subject nothing to unsay, but he helped it very little, being so 
fully engaged in his own, the Irish Department. |1 On the other 

♦ Greville, vol. ii p. 227. j “Recollections and Suggestions,” p. 71. 
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liaiid^ Lord Russell, who, being Stanley's colleague in the Com- 
mons, bad better means of knowing, says : — 

‘‘ Lord Stanley, by his animated appeals to the Liberal majority, by 
his readiness in answering the sophisnU^of his opponents, by the pre- 
cisioii and boldness of his language, by his display of all the great 
qualities of a parliamentary orator and an able statesman, suecessfully 
vindicated the authority of the Government, and satisfied their sup- 
porters in the House of Commons.”* 

Relying on the moderate section of the Cabinet, and in 
order to fulfil their desire that the Wavcrers should early 
declare their intention to support the second reading, Mr. 
Greville endeavoured to insure the making of such a de- 
claration, and he induced Lord Wharncliffe to obtain an 
audience with the King in order to convince him that the 
necessity for the creation of Peers was by no means so urgent as 
the Ministers would have had him beiieve.f The Waverers, 
however, were again thrown into a state of despondency by the 
conduct of the Duke of Wellingt on, who was ‘‘impracticably obsti- 
nate," and declared “ he was resolved to do his utmost to throw 
out the bill without regard to consequences.”! The Waverers 
well deserve their name, for even their leader, Lord Wharncliffe, 
“owned that he had not pledged himself to the King to sup- 
port the Bill lest it should give umbrage to the TorieH."§ Lord 
Harrowby was “ equally undecided.” “ They keep " (writes Mr. 
Greville) “doubting and fearing who will or will not join them, 
but do not stir a stop." “ The besotted and predestinated Tories 
will follow the Duke, the Duke will oppose all Reform, because 
ho said he would, "|| At length Lord Wharncliffe wrote to many 
Peers in order to ascertain who would join him in supporting the 
second reading ; but this effort seems to have been frustrated by 
the Duke of Wellington, who replied in a letter “written evi- 
<Jent)y in a very ill humour, and such a galimatias as I never 
read — angry, ill-expressed, and confused, and from which it was 
diflScult to extract anything intelligible but this, that he would 
neither prapose anything himself, nor take this measure, nor try 
and amend it." Peel^s letter, though arriving at the same con- 
clusion, was written in a different style.^ In February the 
Waverers “had not above eight Bishops arul eight Peers sure,"1[ 
and of one of these, Archbishop Howley, Lord Grey expressed his 
opinion “ that he was such a poor miserable creature that there 
was no dependence to be placed upon him, that he would be 
frightened, and vote any way his fear directed."! Lord John Rus- 
sell was anxious that the W averers should make known their inten- 

* " Recollections and Suggestions,” p. 92. ' 
f Grevillcf, vol. ii. pp. 231-3-4. % Ibid., pp. 234-6. § Ibid., p, 237. 

11 ibid., p. 238. ! ibid., pp. 238-9, 242-3-8-9, 60-51. 
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tiotiB, in order to avoid making Peers, but he did ‘^not deny that 
he wished Peers to be made, not now, but after the Reform Bill 
had passed”^ — anticipating with statesmanlike foresight the 
difficulties afterwards, and M this day experienced in carrying 
Liberal measures through the House of Lords. In February 
Mr. Greville narrates at greater length than the limits of our 
space permits us to transcribe a long and interesting conference 
with Lord Palmerston, one noteworthy feature in which ia^thus 
recorded : We then talked of the Metropolitan members^ to 
which I said undoubtedly tliey, the ‘ Waverers,’ wished to strike 
them olf, but they knew very ivell the Government deHired it 
equally The result of this conference was that Mr. Greville 
was to get from Lord Harrowby specifically what he would require, 
then Lord Palmerston would give him in return what conces- 
sions the Government would probably be disposed to make, and 
that then the Foreign Secretary and the Clerk of the Council 
should try and blend them into some feasible compromise. Shortly 
afterwards a formal interview between Lords Grey, Harrowby, and 
Wharncliffe took place, at which a minute was drawn up. Wt‘ 
have not space enough to transcribe it, but “ nothing was agreed 
on, all left dans le vaguey hut a disposition to mutual confidence 
was evinced, and Mr. Greville correctly judged that the result 
would be no Peers would be made.} Meanwhile tlie Bill was 
going on successfully in the House of Commons notwithstand- 
ing the unabated rancour with which Peel and Croker opposed 
it. At one time the King is much alarmed, and could not 
endure the thought of the measure, at another he is “more 
reconciled,’^ which means, writes Mr. Greville, that they 
have got the foolish old man in town, and can talk him over 
more readily.”||. Efforts are made to get the Archbishop to de- 
clare himself, which it was thought would clinch the matter of the 
second reading, but he was “on and off ; there is no moving Ixirn.*’ 

“ Curious,” writes Mr. Greville, “ that a Dr. Howley the other day, 
Canon of Christchurch, should have in his hands the virtual decision 
of one of the most momentous matters that ever occupied public 

attention.’’^ 

While the Waverers and Mr. Greville were trying conciliatory 
measures — 

“ Peel in the other House is doing what he can to inflame and divide, 
and repress any spirit of conciliation. Nothing is sure in his policy, 
but that it revolves around himself as the centre, and is influenced by 
some view which ho takes of his own future advantage, probably the 
future rallying of the Conservative party 

pp. 238-9, 242.3.8-9, 60.61. 
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Probably this eRtimate of PeePs motives, though not flattering, 
is correct. Meanwhile Lord Harrowby s intended declaration of 
the course the Waverers meant to take was prevented by Lord 
Kenyon, put up for the purpose by the Duke of Wellington. 
Another complication arises while “ Lord Grey is negotiating 
with Harrowby for the express purpose of making Peers. 
Durham, his colleague and son-in-law, is, or has been going 
about with a paper for signature by Peers, being a requisition to 
Lord Grey to make Peers.”* It is interesting on this much 
disputed question of making Peers to note that Lord Holland had 
the same, statesmanlike foresight as Lord Russell. 

“ The present House of Lords,” he said, “ never could go on with a 
Reformed Parliament, it being opposed to all the wants and wishes of 
the people, hating the abolition of tithes, the Press, and the French 
Revolution, and that in order to make it harmonize with the 
Reformed Parliament, it must he amended by an infusion of a more 
liberal cast.^f 

Those of our readers who are electors of Metropolitan con- 
stituencies will be surprised at reading the following : — 

“ Wharncliffe gave me an account of the conversation the other day 
between him and Harrowby on the one side, and Lords Grey and 
Lansdowne on the other. Lord Grey referred to the stir that had 
been made about the Metropolitan Members, and then asked would 
they agree to this — to give Members to Marylebone and throw over 
the rest ? To tliis Harrowby would not agree, greatly to Wharnclifte’s 
annoyance, who would have agreed, and I think be would have been 
in the right. It would have been well to have nailed Lord Grey to this, 
and if Harrowby bad not had a headache 1 think he would have done 
so; with regard to the 10/. clause Wharncliffe thinks they will not 
object to a modification. . . . The capture of Vandamne was the 
consequence of a bellyache, and the Metropolitan .representation 
depended on a headache. If the truth could be ascertained, perhaps 
many of the greatest events in history turn upon aches of one sort or 
another. Montaigne might have written an essay on it.”J 

At length, on the 27th March, the Bill reached the Lords. Lords 
Harrowby and Wharncliffe declared their intention to support 
♦ the second reading — the Bishop of London (Blopafield, solus 
inter pares) spoke to the same effect, ‘‘ short l>ut strong in his 
language.'' Then Lord Grey — 

“ Temperate and very general, harping a little too much on that 
confounded word ejfficiency^ and announcing that he would give his 


^ Greville, pp. 208, 266. See the very able letter of Lord Durham urging 
the creation of Peers, given by Lord Brougham, “ Life aud Times,” vol. in, 

p. 168. 

f Greville, vol. ii. p. 266. t Ibid., pp. 268-9. 
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best consideration to any amendments. Then the Duke, in a vefy 
handsome speech, acknowled^jiiig that he was not against all reform, 
though against this Bill, because he did not tliink, if it passed, that it 
would be possible to carry on the government of the country, but pro- 
that if the Bill went into Committed, he would give his con- 
stant attendance, and do all in his power to make it as safe a measure 
as possible.’’ 

Although the result was on the whole satisfactory, nobody was 
satisfied ; Lord Grey complained that Lord Harrowby was too 
stiff; Lord Harrowby complained that Lord Grey was always 
beating about the bush of compromise, but never would commit 
himself finally to concession; Lord Melbourne complained that 
what was done, was done in such an ungracious manner that he 
hated the man (Harrowby) who did it. The Duke of Richmond 
was now ready to make any number of Peers if necessary. Tlie 
Tories were obstinate, sulky, and indisposed to agree to anything 
reasonable. Unity of object and the completeness of the Wliig 
party gave the Ministers strength, nevertheless the Ministers or 
some of them had their moments of weakness. 

“ Charles Wood (now Lord Halifax, then Lord Grey’s private secre- 
tary) told me” (writes Mr. Grcville) “on 1st April, that they were 
well disposed to a compromise on two special points ; one the exclusion 
of town voters from the right of voting for counties ; the other the 
Metropolitan Members. On the first he proposed that no man voting 
for a town in right of 10/. houses should have a vote for the county, 
in right of any freehold in the town ; that would be halfway between 
Wharnclilfe’s plan and the present. The second, that Marylebone 
should return two members, and Middlesex two more, very like Grey’s 
proposition which Harrowby rejected; but I suggested keeping the 
whole, and varying the qualification, to which he thought no objection 
would lie.”* 

On the same day Mr. Greville records a remarkable conversa- 
tion with Lord Melbourne. It shows how little of sinceritjijtbere 
was in his Liberalism, and is damaging to his memory. Mr. 
Greville's accuracy has been savagely attacked, especially in 
several particulars relating to Lord Melbourne by one who 
intimate relations with the deceased Minister. It is noteworthy, 
therefore, that no contradiction is even attempted of the passage 
now transcribed : — 

“Melbourne said, her<?«//y believed there was no strong feeling in the 
comtry for the measure. We talked of the violence of the Tories and 
their notion that they could get rid of the whole thing. 1 said, the 
notion was absurd liOW, but that 1 fully agreed with him about the 
general feeling. Why theh, said he, might it not be thrown out.? a 
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consummation I really Lelieve he would rejoice at, if it could be done, 
I said, because there was a great party which would not let it, which 
would agitate again, and, tliat tlie country wished ardently to have it 
settled, that if it could be disposed of for good and all, it would be a 
good tiling indeed — but that this was now become impossible. I 
asked him if his colleagues were impressed, as he was, with this truth, 
and he said, No. 1 told him he ought to do everything possible to 
enforce it, and to make them and induce them to concede, to which he 
re[)lied — * What difficulty can they have in swallowing the rest after 
they have given up the rotten boroughs r* That is in fact the essential 
part of the liill, and the truth is 1 do not see how the Government is 
to be carried on without them. 8ome m(‘ans may be found — a remedy 
may possibly present itself, and it may work in practice better than 
we know of, but 1 arn not aware of any, and I do not see how any 
Government can be carried on where these are swept away.’ This was, 
if not his exact words, the exactscnsc; and a pn^tty avowal for a man 
to make at the eleventh hour, who has been a party concerned in this 
Bill during the other ten.”* 

The Bill as brought from the Commons proposed to enact by its 
first clause tliat fifty-six Boroughs should bo disfranchised, the 
names of which were set out in Schedule A. The Tories 
were anxious tliat this clause should bo omitted; the Whigs 
thought if it were a suspicion would arise that there was an 
intention of altering the Schedule. Mr. Greville records inter- 
views he had on this subject with Mr. 0. Wood and the Duke of 
liiclimoiid on behalf of the Mini.stry, and with Lord Harrowby, 
on the part of the Waverers; at one of these Lord Jlarrowby 
made these wise observations in this choice vernacular : “ He 
would not be dragged through the mire by these scoundrels 
(the Ministry !) It was an insolence that was not to be borne; 
let tliem make their Peers if they would, not hell itself should 
make him vote for fifty-six, he would vote for sixty-six, or any 
number but that.’'t In the end, as every one remembers, the 
Billsvas,*on the 14th of April, read a second time by a majority 
of nine. The following description of an extinct Episcopal Fire- 
brand is worth noting : — 

0 Philpotts, the Bishop of Exeter, made a grand speech against the 
Bill, full of fire and venom, very able. It would be an injury to com- 
pare this man with Laud, lie more 'resembles Gardiner ; had he lived in 
those days, he would have been just such another, boiling with ambi- 
tion, an ardent temperament and great talents. He has a desperate 
and a dreadful countenance, and looks like the man he is. He adopted 
. a tone and a style, inconsistent with his Lawn Sleeves, and unusual on 
the Episcopal Bench. He is carried away by his ambition and al^rm, 
and terrifies nis brethren who feel all the danger in those times of 
such a colleague.” J 


* GreviUe, p. 277 . t Ibid., p, 281. J Ibid., pp. 287-9. 
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At this juncture Mr* Greville went to Newmarket on one of iiis 
racing expeditions, and was absent at the time of Lord Lynd hurst's 
successful motion in Committee, to postpone the disfranchising 
clauses until after the enfranchising clauses had been agreed to. 
“ It is a Jong time (he writes on the 2-nd April) since the days 
of Charles the Second, that this place (Newuimrket) has been 
the theatre of a political negotiation, and considering the 
importance of tlie subject, the actors are amusing, Richmond, 
Graham, WharncliHb, and myself.’''^ HiB love of racing ternii- 
natod Mr. Greville's connexion with the secret history of this 
eventful period, and his diary tells us nothing new of tlie final 
triumph of the Whigs and Reform, to which the obstinacy of the 
of Wellington, and the policy, as mistaken in ju<lgmerit 
as sinister and malignant in intention, of Lord Lyndhurst, con- 
trihutod no little. We must make one other extract from Mr. 
Greville : It is perfectly true that the Royal carriages were all 
ready the morning of the decision of the Second Reading, to 
take the King to the House of Lords, to prorogue Parliament ; 
and on Tuesday the Peers would have appeared in the Gazette, ’f 
This is evident)}'' inaccurate; in a previous entry Mr. Greville states 
that at the meeting between Lords Grey, llarrowby, Lansdowne, 
and VVharncliffe, J^ord Gn^ expressed himself satisfied that 
there would be a majority for the Secoud Reading, and that no 
Peers would be made before that had taken place.J Lord 
Brougham expressly states the Royal consent to the creation 
was not obtajned until the 18th May.§ Writing of this 
niemoiable crisis, Lord Brougham says — 

“Since 18152, I have often asked mj^self this question, whether if 
no secession had taken place, and the Peers persisted in ojjposing the 
Bill, we should have had recourse to the perilous creation. Above 
thirty years have rolled over my head since the crisis of 18?'52. 

I speak as calmly on this as 1 now do upon any political matter what- 
soever, and 1 cannot answer the question in the aHirmative. ^JWie lint 
J had prepared of eighty new creations, when I went with Lord (frey 
to Windsor in May, 1832, was framed upon the principle of making 
the least possible p<jrmanent addition to the House. When 1 supportej| 
Grey in pressing the measure upon the King, I felt strongly the 
necessity oa the case, circumstanced as we then were, but so greatly 
did J feel the dreadful consetiueuces of the act, that 1 am persuaded J 
should, when it came to the point, have preferred running the risk of 
the confusion which would have attended the loss of the 


* Greville, p. 291 .. t Ibid., p. 291. 

I Ibid., p. 208. § “ Life and Times,” vol. iii. pp. 179 200-201. 

11 Ibicl.f vol. iii. pp. 206*7. 
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Lord Brougham adds that Lprd Grey expressed to him " his 
entire concurrence with what I have here stated, and he dis- 
tinctly 4old me that I had very much understated his repugnance, 
and that when the time came he never would have consented to 
take the step.’'* We have no doubt that writing years after the 
exciting times of the Reform agitation were over, and after 
he had become an opponent of the Whigs, Lord Brougham 
persuaded himself into this belief, and Lord Grey in his old age 
forgot the spirit which animated him in 1832. No one can read 
Lord Brougham’s narrative, supported as it is by the letters he 
quotes, and by Mr. Greville’s contemporary record of the feelings 
of the Ministers, and doubt that had it not been for the 
secession of the Tory Peers, the creation would have been made. 
Would its consequences have been so dreadful as they presented 
themselves to the senile imaginations of Lords Grey and 
Brougham ? On this point we have the benefit of Lord Russell’s 
judgment, in which we thoroughly concur. 

‘‘ It may he a question whether the measure in which the vote of 
tlje House of Lords was nullified hy the compulsory absence of a great 
many of the majority was not more perilous for their authority than 
the creation of Peers which the Cabinet of Lord Grey proposed. 
Whether twelve or a hundred he the number requisite to enable the 
Poors to give their votes in conformity with public opinion, it seems 
to me that a House of Lords, sympathizing with the people at large, 
and acting in concurrence with the enlightened state of the prevailing 
wish, represents far bettor the dignity of tlie House ^d its share in 
legislation, than a majority got together hy the long supremacy of 
some one party in the State, eager to show its ill-will by rejecting 
Bills of small importance, and skulking in Clubs and country houses 
in face of a measure which has attracted the ardent sympathy of public 
opinion. Yet such was the state in which the House of Lords was 
left, by the forbearance and regard for Royal scruples, of Lord Grey 

and his colleagues. ”t 
* 

Before parting with Mr. Greville we must refer to some of his 
judgments of public men ; these, as the Editor admits, may in 
^^some cases be thought harsh and severe,'’t “and some of them 
were subsequently mitigated by himself.” We have quoted 
those on Lord Lyndhurst and Bishop Philpotts, from which we 
see no reason to dissent. Of the Duke of Wellington he wrote 
in 1830 a most unfavourable sketch, which want of space pre- 
vents our inserting at length. In this be said, “Through the 
whole course of his political conduct selfish considerations have 


♦ Life and Times,” vol. iii. pp. 206*7. 
f “ Recollections and Suggestions,^* pp, 109-110. 
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never been out of sight,*' Afterwards he corrected this by sayings 
** It would be very wrong to impute selfishness in the ordinary 
sense of the term ; he courted power, but he was perfectly dis- 
interested, a great patriot, if ever there was one/** His final 
judgment of the Duke as a politician seems to us just. Writing 
of him in October, 1831, he says : — 

“ He is a great man in little things, but a little man in great matters j 
I mean in civil a/Kiirs, in those mighty questions which embrace 
enormous and various interests, and to comprehend which great know- 
ledge of hunjan nature, great sagacity, coolness and impartiality are 
required — he is not tit to govern or direct. His mind has not been 
sufficiently disciplined nor saturated with knowledge and matured 
by reflection and communication with other minds to enable him to be 
a safe and efficient leader in such times as these/’ 

This was revised in 1838, when Mr. Greville wrote — 

“ Jri reading over these remarks upon the Duke of Wellington and 
comparing them with the opinions I now entertain of his present con- 
duct, and the nature and quality of his mind, I am compelled to ask 
myself whether 1 did not then do him an injustice. On the whole I 
think not. He is not, nor ever was, a little man in anything great or 
small ; but 1 am satisfied fie has made great political blunders, though 
with the best and most patriotic intentions, and that his conduct 
throughout the lleforrn contest was one of the greatest and most un- 
fortunate of them.”t 

Of Lord Brougham Mr. Greville as early as 1828 formed this 
very accurate judgment — 

“ Brougham is a living and very remarkable instance of the inefficacy 
of the most splendid talents, unless they are accompanied with other 
qualities which scarcely admit of definition, but which would serve the 
same purpose tiiat ballast does for a ship. Brougham has prosper(?d 
to a certain degree ; he has a great reputation, and he makes a con- 
siderable income at the Bar, but as an advocate he is left behind by 
men of far inferior capacity, whose names are hardly kntiwn beyond 
the precincts of their. Courts, or the boundary of their Circuits. As a 
Statesman he is not considered eligible for the highest offices, and how- 
ever lie may be admired or feared, as an orator or debater he neither 
commands respect by his character, nor inspires respect by his genius, 
and in this contrast between his pretensions and his situation more 
humble abilities may find room for consolation, and cease to contem- 
plate with envy his immense superiority.”! 

The character of Lord Brougham, written in 1869 by his old 
colleague, Lord Eussell, agrees with that formed forty years 
before by Mr, Greville, 


^ Greville, vol. ii. pp. 81-84!. + Ibid., vol. ii. pp. 2041-5 
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Lord Brougham was a man of extraordinary powers of mind. It 
must be said also that with many aberrations those powers of mind were 
geniTally directed to great and worthy objects. Bis faults were a 
rcclJessness of judgment, which hurried him beyond all the bounds 
of prudence, an omnivorous a))petite for praise, a perpetual interference 
with matters with which he had no direct concern, and above all a dis- 
rogard of truth. 1 remember Lord Dudley saying to rne, What a 
character Brougham would have made for the pen of Lord Clarendon. 

‘ Lord Appleby (supposing he had got his J^cerage) was a man who, if 
the solidity of his judginent had been equal to the pregnancy of his wit, 
would not have been surpassed in this or any other time.’ This was 
the trutli ; Lord Brougham’s best powers of mind were neutralized by 
a want of judgment, wljich prevented any party from placmig entire 
confidence in him, and by a frequent forgetfulness of what lie himself 
had done or said but a short time before.*’* 

We liave referred to several disparaging remarks by Mr. (Jre- 
ville on Sir Robert Peel but his deliberate judgment on that 
statesman seems to us fair. 

‘‘ Jlc s[)eaks with great energy, great dexterity ; his language is power- 
ful and easy, he reasons well, lie hits hard, and replies with remarkable 
piomptitude and effect, but he is at an immense distance below the 
great models of eloquence, Pitt, Fox, and Canning ; his voice is not 
nielodious, and it is a little monotonous ; his action is very ungraceful, 
bis person and manner are vulgar, and he has certain tricks in his 
motions which exhibit that vulgarity in a manner almost offensive, and 
which is only redeemed by the real power of his speeches. His great 
merit* consists in his judgment, tact, and discretion, his facility, promp- 
titude, thorough knowledge of the Assembly he addresses, familiarity 
w ith tlie details of every sort of Parliamentary business, and the great 
command lie has over himself. He never was a great • favourite of 
mine, but J am satisfied that lie is the fittest man to be Minister, and 
I therefore wish to see him return to power.”J 

Of another statesman, the late Lord Derby, Mr. Greville records 
the following estimate by one of his colleagues, Sir Janies 
Graham, iu which it will be seen he concurs : — 

** With great talents, extraordinary readiness in debate, high princi- 
ples, unblemished honour- he never had looked upon, he (Sir J, Graham) 
thought he never would look upon politics, and political life with the 
seriousness wliich belonged to the subject. He followed politics as an 
amusement, as a means of excitement, as another would gaming, or any 
other very excitable occupation. He plunged into the melee for the 
sake of* the sport which he found it made there, but always actuated 
by honourable and consistent feelings and principles, and though 
making it a matter of diversion and amusement, never sacrificing any- 


♦ ** Recollections and Suggestions,” pp. 136 139. 
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thing that honour, , or conscience prescribed. I (continues Mr. 
Uroville) said iluit this deseri[)tion of hina (which 1 had no 
true) only proved what I already thought — that with all his tlftents, 
he never would he a great man. He said he always must be very con- 
siderable. His powers, integrity, birth and (ortuue, could not fail to 
raise him to emiuenee. All this 1 admitted, that nothing could pre- 
vent his being vi‘ry consideriihle — very important as a public man, but 
I argued that one who was animated by motives so })ersonal, and so 
wanting irj gravity, to wliom public care was a subsidiary, and not a 
primary object, never could achieve permanent and genuine greatness.”’*' 

No words, wo think, could more accurately describe the position 
which Lord Derby attained in his life, and will retain iu the 
judgment of posterity. Surely there must have floated oVer the 
prophetic souls of Sir «Tarnes Graham and Mr. Greville a prevision 
of the memoralde '' disiiing of the Whigs.'’ We learn also on the 
auUiority 

“of Sir J. Graham, that in 1835, Stanley had a groat admiration 
for lV‘el, without any tincture of jealousy, and that he was tjuite 
ready to serve under him, though he (Graham) could not help doubt- 
ing whether it would he [)OKsible lor two such men, so diflerent in 
character, to go on well together in the same Cabinet.”t 

Here again Sir James showed his foresight. The relations 
between Peel and Stanley as colleagues, are thus described 
by Lord Dalliug : — 

“ Ueckless iu his language, aristocratic in his tendencies, rather 
courting than avoiding contention and strife ; above all haughty and 
domineering in character, though gay and playful in manner, it was 
impossible that he (Lord Derby) sliould nmve in comfort under the 
shadow of a Mhider, circumspect, sprung from the middle classes and 
having a certain sympathy with their thoughts and feelings, inclined 
to conciliate opponents, and accustomed to receive from his 1‘ollowers im- 
plicit obedience. But what was worse than all was the eternal habit 
of quizzing, or to use the modern word, chaffing, which the incon- 
siderate noble indulged in, and which the somewhat prim and stately 
Commoner could not endure. If private stories are to be believed the 
Premier indeed had determined ^t a shooting party at which the 
dignified calm of his countenance had been unwillingly ruffied by a 
volley of bad jokes, which he could neither tolerate nor resent, to take 
the first opportunity of shaking himself free from a colleague whose 
familiarity had become insupportable to him.”J 

Our readers will contrast these opinions as to Lord Derby 
with that of Earl Russell we have before quoted. His testimony 
is important, because that of one who was first a colleague, after- 


♦ Greville, vol. iii. p. 250. ^ f Ibid,, pp, ?50-L 
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wards an opponent of Lord Derby. In another part of his 
Kecollections, Lord Russell characterizes Lord Derby as a man 
noble by character as well as by rank, always ready to sacrifice 
office for the sake of maintaining his opinions, and forming those 
opinions, if with the fallibility of human judgment, yet with an 
integrity that must in all future times command respect/’* This 
was written at the time of Lord Derby's death, under the in- 
fluence of the emotions naturally felt by Lord Russell on the 
loss of his old friend. He forgot the throwing over Protection 
in 1852 and Reform Bills of 1866 and 1 807. 

We must here part company with Mr. Greville, and devote 
what little space is left us to Earl Russell’s Recollections and 
Suggestions."’ Of any work of a man whose character and 
career will, as Mr. Disraeli says, be always amongst the most 
cherished possessions of Parliament, we would add of the whole 
country, we would desire to speak with respect, but truth com- 
pels us to say the noble Lord"s Recollections tell us hardly any- 
thing that we did not know before ; his suggestions are few in 
number, and almost, if not altogether, valueless. To his poli- 
tical career, we may possibly recur on a subsequent occasion, but 
for the present we confine ourselves to noticing the most interest- 
ing passages in this volume. 

Referring to the expulsion of Lord Palmerston from the 
Russell Cabinet in 1851, Lord Russell writes: — 

“ Baron Stockmar, whose memoirs have been published, seems to 
have acquiesced in the opinion that my conduct on that occasion was 
dilatory, and undecided ; my own judgment upon it is, that it was 
hasty and precipitate. I ought to have seen Lord ^Imerston, and 
I think 1 could, without difficulty, have induced him to make a proper 
submission to her Majesty’s wishes, and agree to act in conformity 
with conditiqns to which he had already given his assent.”t 

The following frank confession is noteworthy : — 

“ Mr. Tierney used to say as the fruit of his experience, that it was 
very difficult for a member of the House of .Commons to attain high 
officO; but that it was still more difficult to leave high office with credit 
on sufficient grounds. The latter is, in fact, the* more difficult opera- 
tion of the two. 1 cannot say that in breaking up my own Admi- 
nistration, or in leaving Lord Aberdeen's Administration, or in leaving 
office in 1865, J I have been satisfied with the reasons which determined 


* ** Recollections and Suggestions,** p. 222. 

! Recollections, &c., p. 258. 
eutly meant for 1855, when the noble Earl left 
the first Palm ws ton Ministry. * 
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me to give up the high position in which I had been placed by my 
Sovereign.”* 

Elsewhere referring to the same subject, the noble Earl 
says : — 

“ I had, in fact, committed a much greater error in consenting to 
serve under Lord Aberdeen as Prime Minister. 1 had served under 
Lord Grey and Lord Melbourne before I became Prime Minister, and 
1 served under Lord Palmerston after I had been Prime Minister. In 
no one of these cases did 1 find any difficulty in allying subordination 
witli due counsel and co-operation. But as it is proverbially said, 

‘ Where there is a will there is a way,’ so in political affairs the con- 
verse is true, ‘ Where there is no will there is no way.* ”t 

Is this to be taken as a confession that the writer having, as 
regarded Lord Aberdeen, no will to ally subordination with due 
counsel and co operation, found no way to do so, or are we to 
understand that it was Lord Aberdeen in whom the will to co- 
operate was wanting ? We are further told that “ Lord Aberdeen 
always told me that after being Prime Minister fora short time, 
he meant to make way for me and give up the post. But, 
however, the moment never came for executing his intentions/'J 
Lord Russell’s account of the origin of the Crimean war will be 
read with interest. 

“ Lord Aberdeen earnestly desired to preserve peace between Russia 
and Turkey. 1 had pointed out a way in which this might he done. 
The Austrian Government had framed a note of conciliation, which the 
Emperor of Russia had accepted as a settlement of all difficulties. [ 
proposed to Lord Clarendon that the Turkish Government should he 
told that if they wovdd accept this note, totidem verbis, we could 
arrange a ^eace between Turkey and Russia, but that if Turkey refused 
the note, we could not befriend her any further. Lord Aberdeen, although 
he saw very clearly that by this means peace would be insured, 
declined to use his authority to enforce the condition. Lord Clarendon 
recommended the Austrian note, but not in such a manner as to 
oblige Turkey to accept it totidem verbis. Lord Stratford de Redclifle 
failed in persuading the Turkish Ministers to accept the Adstrian 
note. Alterations were made with a view to make it more palatable 
to the Oriental taste; hut the Emperor of Russia in his turn was 
peremptory ; in his turn he was unreasonable. He declared the altera- 
tions were made by the Padishah, a name he was wont to apply to 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe ; he refused the amended note and war was 
the consequence. Had 1 been Prime Minister at the time T sUoul4 
have insisted on the acceptance of the Austfian note. I may add, 
that had war then been averted, the Reform Bill of 1854, to which 


# “ Recollections and Suggestions,” p. 258. f Ibid., p. 279. 
f Ibid., p. 272. 
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Sir James Graliam had most willingly, and Lord Palmerston moat re- ’ 
loctantly assented, would in all probability have passed through 
Parliament, recommended by Lord Aberdeen and his Oabijiet. The 
franchise would have been given to householders ; several boroughs 
which now return Members would have been disfranchised. The gang 
who many years after skulked in the Cave of Adullam, would never 
have existed, and the Peforin Act would have been completed by 
its original promoters. Thus has the course of history been changed 
by my weakness. Ambition should be made of sterner stultV’t 

It is to be wished that Lord Russell had enlightened us on 
the question : who selected Lord Aberdeen for Premier? The 
prevailing belief at the time was that the selection was made 
by Prince Albert; if so the mischievous error of the Crimean 
war is due to the irregular interference of the Prince, a fact 
which we would commend to those who indulge in extravagant 
eulogies on his memory. When in 1859 the same irresponsible 
influence was exerted to nmke Lord Granville Premier, Lord 
Russell, taught by his experience in the Aberdeen Cabinet, 
wisely and properly refused to serve under him. 

One of the most interesting passages in these Eecollections is 
that in which Lord Russell successfully combats one of Lord 
Macaulay’s rhetorical exnggerations. In his biographical sketch 
of William Pitt. Lord Macaulay says : “ Parliamentary govern- 
ment is government by speaking, — when it is established a 
Charles Townshend, or a Windham, will almost always exercise 
much greater influence than such men as the Great Protector of 
England, or as tlie founder of the Batavian Commonwealth.” 
To this Lord Russell replies — 

“ From long experience in the House of Commons, I think I am 
entitled to say that in these remarks Macaulay is greatly mistaken. 
Charles I’ownshend and VV. Windham were listened to in the House of 
Commons with delight and applause. But tliere are other qualities 
which the House of Commons nmre imperatively ;‘i quires — they re- 
quire thrt the speaker who assumes to lead them should be himself 
persuaded that the course he recommends will prove beneficial to the 
country. Mr. Windham was unstable and irresolute; he said one day 
to Lord Henry Petty, who was sitting beside him, towards the end of 
his sjbeech, ‘ Which way did 1 say I would vote ?’ Such a man can 
never lead the House of Commons. Lord Castlereagh was a very tire- 
some, involved and obscure speaker. Lord Althorp was without any 
power of oratory ; yet I never heard two men who had more influence 
in the House of Commons. Thus Lord Castlereagh and Lord Althorp 
had qualities that govern men, such as sincerity and a conviction on 
the part of the hearers that tlm Minister is a man to be trusted, which 


♦ The Bill of 1854 proposed a 6/. franchise, 
f " Recollections and Suggestions,*’ pp. 271*2. 
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has more to do with influence over the House of Commons than the 
most brilliant flights of fancy and the keenest wits/’* 

Our space is exhausted, and we must unwillingly part with 
Lord Russell. We have read with regret the undignified vitu- 
peration with which h() assails the Aduilamites, whom he has 
evidently not forgiven for overthrowing his last Ministry, and 
the maliciously designed, but feebly executed attack on Mr. 
Gladstone, whom he evidently thinks guilty of the unpardonable 
sin of supplanting him in the leadership of the Liberal Party. 
The attack on Hitualism and tlie Whiggish Latitudinarianism of 
this, and the other passages referring to religious questions, are 
eminently characteristic of their writer. 

Wq must, ore we close, refer to Lord Russel^s judgment of his 
own career ; it strikes us as being singularly candid and just. 

“ To speak of my own work, I can only rejoice that I have been 
allowed to have my share in the task accomplished in the half-century 
which has elapsed from 1818 to 18G9. My capacity I always felt was 
very inferior to that of the men who hav(5 attained in times past tin? 
foremost place in our Parliament and the Councils of our Sovereign. 
1 have, committed many errors, some of them very gross blunders : but 
the generous p@o])le of England are always forbearing and forgiving to 
those Statesmen who have the good of their country at heart. Like my 
betters 1 have been misrepresented and slandered by those who knew 
nothing of me; but 1 have been more than compensated by the con- 
fidence and the friimdship of tiie best men of my own political con- 
nt*xion, and by the regard and favourable interpretation of rny motives, 
which 1 have heard expressed by my generous opponents from the days 
of Lord Oastlereagli to those of Mr. Disraeli. ”t 

We cannot better bring this paper to a close than by giving 
as a comment on, and the complement of, this interesting piece 
of self-portraiture, the following sketch of Lord Russell arawn by 
Lord Brougham : — * 

‘‘John Russell is amoSt excellent man, of great firmness, amounting 
even to obstinacy — of sufficient quickness, and has read, and also written, 
a great deal. He has the family love of freedom and jealousy of the 
Crown ; but he has also that love of a Party, as if it were a religion. 
This leads to many an error, both in conduct and opinion. As a 
speaker he is very good, clear, and distinct, if not always forcible ; as 
a debater he is quite first-rate. In Cabinet he was always firm, 
straightforward, and wholly to be relied on. He possesses such self- 
confidence that he would fearlessly try his hand at anything whatever. 
There really was some foundation for Sydney Smith’s joke, that ‘ Lord 


* “Recollections and Suggestions,” pp. 161-2, and see p. 26 for illustrations 
of Lord Castlereagh’s oratory— as to Lora Althorp, vide “Macaulay’s History,** 
voi. iii. and “ Mr! Greville’s Memoirs,” vol. i. p. 52. 

f “ Recollections,” &c., pp. 221-2 ; vide abo pp. 433-4. 
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John would take the command of the Channel Fleet, or cut for the 
Stone/ This saying showed a fine appreciation of his character.* 
His attachment to the Liberal party, and devotion to its interests was 
constant and unwavering, his strong feelings, as well as his fixed 
opinions on all that regarded Religious Liberty, need hardly be cited, 
Hewas as much wrapped-up in the Catholic question as in the Dissenters* 
disabilities, and he did a great service to his Party by his able conduct of 
the Test question. Upon all measures for the amendment of the Law, 
and the improvement of Legislation, Lord John’s attention was 
constantly awake, and he generally took very sound views. The 
great fault of Lord J. Russell, in his official capacity, is the disposition 
to do rash things without consulting colleagues. It is in the family. 
I may cite, as illustrations of this tendency, his, to my mind, ill-ad- 
vised Corn-Law Letter, i)ublished the moment he perceived what Peel’s 
game was; his flying visit to Ireland during Lord Clarendon’s vice- 
royalty — above all, his makmg Hampder) a bishop in defiance of public 
opinion. But how insignificant are such errors cornjjared with his 
great merits as a judicious leader of the party, his perfect honesty, 
his singleness of purpose, and the inestimable services that, very much 
owing to these qualities, he has rendered, and continues to render the 
Liberal cause. ”t 


Art. VI. — Savage Ltee: the Western Tribes oe 
North America. 

Tfte Native Races of the Pacific States of North America, 
By Hubert Howe Bancroft. Vol. I. Wild Tribes. 
London : Longmans, Green, and Co. 1875. 

ri^'HE old gardener who declared that he could not abide pigs, 
1 . “ because they be so piggish,” will command some sympatfiy 
among the students of savage life. Least of all is the biographer 
of wild tribes likely to be smitten by that lues Boswelliana, the 
disease of admiration, to which Macaulay thought all biographers 
by the nature of their occupation peculiarly liable. In describ- 
ing races uncultured and unprogressive,* the writer naturally 
skims lightly over all that is common to the savage and his 
civilized brother, and becomes there fuljest of detail and most 
emphatic in expression where he finds the men and their manners 


• ** My political character (says Lord Russell) is very much the reverse of 
that which Sydney Smith, in an angry temper and a witty mood, attributed to 
me,” p. 346. 

t Times,’* voL iii. pp. 468-9-70. 
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least agreeable to his own tastes and furthest from the average 
standard on which his own life and behaviour have been moulded. 
Side by side, then, with the piggishness of pigs and the equally 
inevitable savagery of the savage, it may be well to remember 
that there is a vast amount of human nature in all human beings, " 
or, as Fenimore Cooper’s Deerslayer would have put it, that 
there are many matters in which pale-face gifts and red-skin gifts 
are all as one and the same. 

For want of any equally comprehensive and more distinctive 
or specially appropriate name, Mr. Bancroft has chosen “ the 
Pacific States of ISlorth America” as an inclusive title for all the 
territories of the vast Westcirn seaboard which stretches froin 
Bering'^ Strait to the Isthmus of Panama. The domain of his 
investigation extends even further than this title of itself implies, 
ci>vering Kski mo-land with the Arctic Ocean for its northern 
border, embracing to the south of the Eskimos all the tract 
between the Pacific coast-line and the Rocky Mountains, and 
again still further to the south, touching the shores of the Gulf 
ol‘ Mexico and the Caribbean Sea. We have at present before 
us only the first volume of the five which Mr. Bancroft i)ropoHes 
to devote to the native races of this large geographical area. 
The second volume is to treat of the civilized nations, and the 
three which are to follow and complete the work, will deal with 
antiquities and migrations and trace the course of mythology and 
language without respect to tribal boundaries and the territorial 
subdivisions of a map. The first volume, with which alone we 
are now concerned, is given to the wild tribes of the region in 
question. It aims at unfolding to us, not so much what they 
are, as what they were ; not the history, written in water, of 
tlieir unkiKjjvn past, nor the history, too often written in 
blood, of their comparatively recent contact and coutlict with the 
\\hite man ; not, in short, a history of them at all, but a picture 
of them, such as for the brief moments of a first interview they 


♦ In a note (page 41) on the spelling of the name Bering, liancroft 
remarks, “ It is not without reluctance tliat I change a word from the 
commonly accepted orthography.** He docs not, however, expkin what lias 
enabled him to overcome his reluctance in regard to several common English 
words, which he systematically alters from their generally accepted form. 
Thus we have ** traveler,** “woolen,** “modeler,” “marvelous,** and, on the 
oilier hand, “ fulfillment” and “ skillful ” For “color** and “neighbor,** in 
place of .“colour** and “neighbour,*' he may find supporters; but “neigh- 
Wr-ring** is surely an invention of his own, “Ofleiice** and “defence** 
appear as “oflense” and “defense.” “Molding** and “smoldering** are 
r(^bbed of a vowel ; and we have, possibly as a misprint, “ exhuberance,’* on 
page 48. “Strategem” recalls the Greek origin of the word; but as the 
English rendering of the Greek happens to be “ stratagem/* it seems a pity 
jH>t to spell it accordingly. 

[VoL GUI. Ho. iJCiV.j— H lw Seeuss, Yol. XLVU. No. II. |1 E 
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appeared to Spanish hidalgo, privateering Englishman, Russian 
trapper, or any other adventurous person who since A D. 1501 
may have had the fortune to come across a genuine unadulterated 
savage, and to look him over with the proverbial eager eyes that 
stare at the Pacific and. silently make surmises, either wild or 
acute, as the case may be, of the possibilities of fur and gold to 
be obtained from the ingenuous native. 

Mr. Bancroft claims to have condensed into his five volumes 
the researches of twelve h?undred writers, and his picture of the 
wild tribes is certainly no hasty sketch. It presents to the 
mind's eye, as well as mere words can be expected to do, the 
prevailing lineaments of bodily form from the sole of the foot to 
the crown of the head, the coiffure, the colour, the^ complexion, 
the cast of features. It omits not the details of costume, save 
where truthfulness to nature imperatively demands the omission, 
but faithfully tracks the meandering course of fashion, whether 
it leads to the ponderous clothing of the !North, to which otter 
and whale, reindeer and waterfowl pay tribute, or to some gay, 
light, close-fitting garb of grease and feathers, or to the easy 
trammels of a vesture for which the scrupulosity of prudes might 
welcome an extra flounce, or even to the rarer, but still not un- 
frequent, condition in which drapery is conspicuous only by its 
absence. Besides these details of personal appearance and 
apparel, the picture of the wild tribes sets them before us 
variously engaged, in their homes, at meals or play, in the bath 
or in bed, hunting, fishing, on the war-path, at peaceful work, 
weaving, building, manufacturing boats and weapons, at times 
deep in gambling, dancing and feasting, and at other times 
enduring long periods of abstinence and self- affliction. Their 
food is- described, and the special modes of obtaining it, their 
homes and furniture, their laws and government, when they have 
any, their social customs, especially those relating to births, 
deaths, marriages, and the treatment of the sick ; and finally, 
such a general estimate is made of temper and disposition as 
may seem fairly derivable from the accumulated epithets and 
sohietimes contradictory opinions expressed in all the languages 
of Europe by pioneers, missionaries, merchants, and travellers of 
all sorts from either side of the Atlantic. 

It would be churlish to refuse Mr. Bancroft the credit of 
^having thus far executed with exemplary diligence and care a 
great and useful task. Thus much, in a preface distinguished 
for its modesty, he claims for himself. There, too, he explains 
the inherent difficulties of his undertaking, and, while jealously 
reserving to himself all responsibility for the work, freely acknow- 
ledges the assistance which in so large a field of operation it was 
essential he should receive from others. His style is clear and 
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without affectation, recalling the straightforward simplicity of 
Herodotus ; and any, who fancy that tlie famous Halicarmis.'tiian 
is occasionally too plain, spoken, may as well fairly understand 
that Mr. Bancroft never hesitates to call a spade a spade, and that 
in the present volume the unused opportunities for delicate peri- 
phrasis are about a hundred times as many as all that Herodotus 
could furnish. To those who cannot abide the piggish ness of 
pigs this will no doubt be distasteful, but savage life cannot be 
described only in the sweet-scented language of the boudoir; and 
after all, true delicacy and purity of nqind mfiy be better shown 
in calling what is repulsive or shameworthy by its simplest aiul 
most directly intelligible name than by any beating about the 
bush, than by any innuendoes, or veil half drawn, or finger sug- 
gestively pointed. 

Now and then our author impresses what he has to say upon 
tl^e memory by an epigramn)atic turn of phrase, as when 
describing the medical process in favour with Chinook doctors, 
he adds, that the patient “ frequently survives the treatment 
and, in discussing the character of the same tribe, informs us 
that in a few instances honesty has been detected.'^ A quota- 
tion in a note declares that “ the dog's tongue is the only disli- 
cloth among the Okanagans.” The text itself is responsible for 
the statement that a Northern Californian is so fond of gambling 
that he will stake anything, from a white or black deerskin, 
which is almost pricelegs, down to a wife or any other trifle.*’ 
But in general Mr. Bancroft tells ‘‘ a round unvarnished tale,” 
without the smallest attempt at rhetorical artifice. 
acknowledges in the preface that there may be an appearance of 
repetition in the present volume, and more than the appearatice 
was almost unavoidable, if a complete portrait was to be given 
of tribes differing in many respects, though alike in a few. The 
impression of a twice-told tale will in part be produced by 
the* fact that the copious notes very frequently contain the 
actual words of the authorities on which the opinions and 
descriptions in the text are based. The accounts of salmon' 
fishing are frequent, but the methpds are various. The conflicts 
of the hunter with the mightier denizens of the sea and of the 
forest are often related, but there is a varied interest in the 
details of skill and courage, the mingled science and native 
daring which the different tribes display. If the stout heart of 
our own William the Conqueror loved the great game, when a 
stag was the noblest object of chase, we can imagine how he 
would have revelled in combat with the whale, the eagle, and 
the polar bear ; and even the modern lover of sport will find 
much to interest him in many portions of the present book. 
There is, however, one minor form of hunting, which could not 
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be omitted from the record of a faithful reporter, but which 
might, we think, have been confined to a single comprehensive 
notice, seeing that it prevails among . the Thlinkeets of the 
extreme North, the Nootkas and Chinooks of the Columbian 
group, the Californian tribes of the sea-coast, and the inland 
Utahs, all the way down to the Chia-pas of southern Mexico. 
It consists in chasing a very small and vivacious species of game 
on the narrow field of a human head or body, and devouring the 
captive when taken, without either the ceremony of cooking or 
saying grace before meat * There is some risk, as we hinted at 
the beginning, that in details of this kind too often repeated, 
the truth itself should prgduce a false impression. There is 
some risk, too, that in reading consecutive accounts of strange, 
unsavoury customs, prevailing some in one tribe and some in 
another, we should half- unconsciously attribute to all the habits 
of each. But if into a table of savage doings and modes of life 
nothing were admitted but what would fall within the famous 
ecclesiastical boundary, quod seiiiper, quod ab omnibus, quod 
ubique, the table would certainly be a short one. 

There are actions inseparable from human life, in the per- 
formance of which almost every possible degree of decorum 
would appear to be found among wild tribes, beginning at the 
zero-point of what to an educated Etiglishman would naturally 
seem an absolute want of it. Yet in tliat absolute want there is 
an innocent shamelessness almost to be envied. Civilization is 
often compelled to look on at shamelessness which is not innocent, 
but very foul and impure, for the very re ason that it is practised in 
conscious and avowed contrast to established onler, in defiance, 
if not of actual law, yet of the wishes and feelings of the com- 
munity at large. But culture is itself a little to blame in 
throwing too thick a veil of mystery over natural functions. The 
effect with some is to excite a vicious curiosity about matters 
which might just as well liave been clearly explained as siftiple 
scientific details ; while minds of a different order, conscientiously 
averse to inquire into anything that seems to be forbidden, are 
left for half a lifetime or the whole of it in an actually dangerous 
ignorance. The present writer was amused some years ago, 
when explaining to two lads of sixteen or seventeen that the 
coral polype had but one opening for the reception of food and 
the rejection of the refuse, to observe the attitude of mind in 
which the information was received, Jt was partly one of 
wonderment at the fact in Natural History, but evidently much 
more of surprise that a grown man should have the face to tell 
schoolboys in his ordinary tone, of voice a fact so indecently 


♦“Wild Tribes,** p, 103, note; p. 196; p. 236, note; p. 373; p. 377 ; 
p. 431 ; p. 660; p. 654; p. 655, note. 
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ludicrous. There is a tinge of indelicacy in having too sensitive » 
an appreciation of what is indelicate, ' and this over-refinement 
modern education undoubtedly fosters. 

Untutored humanity is not to be supposed more free from the 
licence of passion than tlie same nature when trimmed and 
schooled. But if the savage indulges his natural inclinations to 
an extent which under a higher standard of conduct would be 
deemed immoral, it is not an aggravation of his viciousness that 
what he does he does openly and with a light heart, Ratiier 
one might say that not being self-condemned he stands acquitted. 
We, however, are apt to think less of the wantonness than of 
its open display, and moreover, with some confusion of thought, 
to judge of the foulness of the mind by the ill odour and dis- 
agreeable aspect of a dirty skin and hair unkempt. In some 
regions the wild man takes a daily bath in which carbonic acid 
and ammonia are conspicuous ingredients (p. 235) ; in others, he 
so plasters himself over with mud and grease that, plunge he ever 
so frequently in river or ocean, he enmrges as unclean as ever. 
He can gorge himself with a feast of whale blubber which would 
kill a white man. His favourite drinks are sometimes concocted 
by first chewing the materials. He has been known to imitate 
the action of ruminant animals by attaching a string to the fooil he 
swallows (p. 561). He likes his venison not only high but putriil, 
and eats creatures, both small and great, for which our ignorant 
palates have not yet acquired a taste. Yet in all these matters 
climate, necessity, long usage, and dominant fashion may have 
given a reasonable inducement where the outsider can see 
nothing but a sort of frenzied atrocity of dirtiness. We speak 
of reasonable inducement even in regard to fashion and long 
usage, because we speak after the manner of men, and we shall 
appeal without much hesitation to the same motives as an 
excuse not wholly unreasonable for other parts of savage 
behaviour which the European is apt to deride as extravagantly 
and inexplicably absurd. Besides the painting and tattooing of 
the skin which sometimes approach closely to the confines of 
truly artistic adornments, there are numerous piercings, chop- 
pings, and lacerations which savages apply impartially to their 
own bodies and those of their children. The ears are riddled 
with holes and loaded with enormous weights. The septum of 
the nose is bored through, and a shell or other long ornament 
inserted in the perforation, so that, had Mrs. Jdlyby, after 
clothing the natives of Borrioboola-gha, found time to supply 
pocket-handkerchiefs to the Hyperboreans, her charitable fore- 
thought would have been frustrated by a mechanical difficulty.^ 
In numerous tribes the under-lip of a female, in infancy or girl- 


* P. 1^8, p. 229, and elsewhere. 
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»hood, is pierced or slit. At first only a needle or other slender 
object is passed through the opening, but with advancing years 
or in proportion to the rank of the wearer, the appendage is 
enlarged in a continually increasing aperture, till at length a 
block ‘‘ full five inches long and three broad distorts the features 
of a very aged and aristocratic dame. Besides adding an attrac- 
tive grace to the countenance, the block has definite usea 
When very large it can be raised by a movement of the under 
lip so as modestly to conceal almost the whole face. In regions, 
too, where disputes ate settled without the expensive and weari- 
some delay of law-suits, by a frank adjustment between the 
parties themselves, the lip-block is said to afford a grip and 
holdfast for the fingers of the fair rivals, such as leaves nothing 
to be desired in the management of a close combat.* Among 
other female charms the savage often pays due respect to those 
of stout ankles and thick legs, and these charms, where an 
unkind Nature has denied them, are sometimes artificially pro- 
duced. Head flattening prevails over a large area, though the 
tribe actually known as Flatheads seem long to have discontinued 
the custom. The Nateotetain women cut ofi‘ a joint of a finger 
on the death of a near relative, the men being content in such 
cases with shaving the head and cutting their flesh with flints 
(p. 127). Whether it be the usage to bury or to burn the bodies 
of the dead, to leave them on the ground, to place them in trees 
or hang them from pules, the funeral rites almost always involve 
destruction or damage to life and property. With some a wife 
must be singed and starved, or a. few slaves put to death. 
Among the Utahs, the favourite horse or the favourite wife is 
killed over the dead man’s grave, while his surviving relatives 
lacerate themselves, and renew the bowlings of a stereotyped 
grief at intervals for weeks and months. The Columbians allow 
a man to take with him some of the goods of this world on his 
journey to the next, but the Indians of the Rocky Mountains 
are not content with any half-measures in this respect. Among 
them no greedy heir can watch with ill veiled anxiety for the 
last breath of a rich relation. Among them no exacting money- 
lender is likely to accept a post* obit from any youthful spend- 
thrift ; for, when a man dies, tl)ey burn all bis property with him, 
and not only his own, but that also of his nearest kindred, who 
may thus in the depth of winter be reduced to absolute starva- 
tion, and a state in which they might well apply to themselves 
the impatient outcry of Jonah, “it is better for me to die than 
to live.’' As a matter of fact it is said that, among the Tacullies, 
the miserable widows, who are bound to bear on their own persons 
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for a period of two years the ashes of their husband’s corpse, 
often cut short their term of lamentation and mourning and woe, 
and the long doom of rags and wretchedness, by suicide (p. 126). 
Tribes among the Californians and the New Mexicans follow the 
* practice of destroying all the proper ty of the deceased, but the 
usage is not universal, for in certain districts we are told that 
“after a short dance, more howling, hair-pulling, and other 
ridiculous acts, the priest demands provisions for the spirits 
journey, which his hearers readily contribute, and which the 
priest appropriates to his ow^ use, telling them it (the spirit) has 
already started (p. 569). In some cases the house is abandoned 
after a death, in others a whole village must be removed to a 
different site. 

Compare now what has been said in the last paragraph of the 
personal habits and social usages among wild tribes with the 
maimers and customs whicVi may be found on record from coun- 
tries of undisputed civilization. Be it remembered, that our 
estimate of the character of the savage is based upon a variety 
of reported observations, more or less accurate, more or loss 
partial, observations made at different dates, by a comparatively 
sm^dl number of persons over a very wide area. Then let it bo 
seen what sort of picture the savage might paint of the cultun?d 
nations, whether he came and viewed them with his own eyOsS, 
or only made a compilation from the printed sources of English 
literature. The deputation of native chiefs made a coAtemptuous 
report enough of the white men of San Francisco, who wore Idgh 
hats, and could not walk along even the smoothest path without 
the help of a stick (p. 19). But that tall erection, totus teres 
atque rotund us, variously known among the irreverent as a 
topper,” ‘*a boxer,” “a chimney-pot,” so dear to the hearts and 
heads of orthodox English laymen, will scarcely yield to the 
sneers of a savage. Rather let him deride the boots which pinch 
and crush and aggravate our feet, or the short dresses of the 
ballet, or the tight-lacing of fair ladies, but let him spare the stiff 
and upright hat, emblem of the conquering Saxon, better known 
even than the Union Jack, or than the Stars and Stripes, both in the 
Eastern and the Western world. Leaving then the head-gear of the 
men alone, let him turn to the arrangement of the hair prevalent 
among European women, and to the fabrics known in the poverty- 
stricken male vocabulary under the general name of bonnets. 
Far from being wearied here by the persistent monotony of a 
single^ fashion, he may well wonder what principles of taste or 
reason guide the never-ending diversity. Contemplating ferpinine 
costume as a whole, Are these creatures, be will ask in his rude 
savage manner, feeling their way to a conclusion ? Are they by 
repeated experiments in a scientific spirit^ Stacking to find out 
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what is most agreeable to nature, most suitable to their own 
climate, to the laws of health, to economy, to the rules of art, of 
which they talk so much and so grandly ? Or is it possible 
that I rightly understand them to boast of borrowing their 
fashions in costume from a foreign country, where the conditions 
of climate differ from their own, and still more the complexions, 
the figures, and the general bearing of thf" people ? Is it possi- 
ble, that in this highly cultured and extremely self-satisfied 
nation, the incessant changefiilness of garb is governed by a single 
mean and irrational motive ; the desire of the few, at whatever 
expense and by whatever caprice, to dress differently from the 
many, and the desire of the many to dress as exactly as they can 
like the prodigal and capricious few ? This innocent satire from 
the backwoods, no doubt would cheer the heart of many a hus- 
band and father. But the satirist might turn once more to the 
vesture of the male sex, and though he w^ould certainly, if he had 
any conscience, admire the graceful elegance, the flowing lines, 
the conformity to nature, of the swallow-tail coat, he would never- 
theless have the satisfaction of remarking that, what we reserve 
for the special occasions of evening dress and for the back only 
of a single sex, is among the Kutchins of his own country, the 
ordinary raiment both for back and front, both for men and 
women. “ The Kutchins,’^ writes Mr. Bancroft, “ in common with 
the Eskimos, are distinguished by a similarity in the costume of 
the sexes. * Men and women wear the same description of 
breeches. Some of the men have a long flap attached to their 
deerskin shirts, shaped like a beaver's tail, and reaching nearly to 
the ground. Of the coat, Mr. Whyniper says: ‘if the reader 
will imagine a man dressed in two swallow-tailed coats, one of 
them worn as usual, the other covering his stomach and buttoned 
behind, he will get some idea of this garment'” (p. 128 ). In a 
gallery of sculpture, standing, for instance, before the Apollo 
Belvedere, the savage would have tp acknowledge that some of 
his countrymen were as indiflerent to the impedimenta of cloth- 
ing as the statue itself.* But imagine the chill pale marble to 
becon)e instinct with life, the polished surhices of limbs and body 
to glow with the warm natural tints of flesh, the fixed impassive 
expression of the features to yield to the movements of an anima- 
ting spirit within, and that we had then to clothe this nobly 
moulded specimen of humanity, with the least degradation and 
impoverishment of its grace and beauty, would the drapery be 
copied from the fashion-book of a London tailor, or miglit it not 
much rather be borrowed from the buffalo robe, the moccasins 
and eagle plume of the wild Comauches ? The fashion of dress, 
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then, is scarcely a criterion of culture. In respect of housingi 
many of the wild tribes might count themselves happy by con- 
trast with the amenities of an Irish cabin, or a London garret. 
In regard to social intercourse they would recognise in some 
English towns, as a congenial custom, the liberty of husbands to 
kick and beat and otherwise maltreat their wives. They 
would admire the stealthy ‘violence of the garroter, only with 
some surprise that it should be directed not against tl e foes of 
the tribe, but against a man’s own fellow-townsmen. So, too, 
they would applaud the cunning deceptions practised in trade, 
wondering only that we chose to cheat one another, instead of 
reserving the admirable weapon of ingenious fraud for use against 
aliens. Knowing the freedom with which we abuse most savages 
for their uncleanly ways, they would be amazed to hear that 
among ourselves too it is the chant not of romantic maidens but 
of philosophers, that war has slain its thousands, but dirt its tens 
of thousands. Much more miglit be added of what they might 
see amongst us only too like their own manners and customs ; 
the gloomy barbaric pomp of funerals, wasting the substance of 
the widow and the orphan, and adding to the bitterness of grief 
the bitterness of penury ; the propensity to gambling pervading 
all ranks, so that a man will sacrifice not only his own happiness 
but that of all his family to this one gratification ; the indulgence 
in drunkenness among the uneducated masses; the readiness for 
war between nation and nation, a readiness for which not the 
uneducated but the highly cultured classes are almost exclusively 
responsible. 

In his Ethnological introduction Mr. Bancroft has come to 
the conclusion that ‘'human nature is in nowise changed by 
culture,.” and that “the European is but a whitewashed savage” 
(p. 25). The comparison we have just been instituting in detail 
would seem all in favour of these inferences, except that after 
reading police reports, descriptions by amateur casuals, and the 
indignant rhetoric of Charles Dickens when grappling with 
abuses, some might be inclined to exclaim, where is the white- 
wash ? But to us the true conclusion from the facts before us 
seems to Be a very different one. We should not for a moment 
admit that human nature is in nowise changed by culture* 
What we do admit is this, that culture is as yet in an early 
stage of progress with the highest minds, still only groping after 
truth and guessing at it, longing with an earnest, but, as the 
most devout Christian must allow, a still unsatisfied longing for 
some power either without them or within them, to guide them 
ever with unfaltering undeviating steps to do what is right and 
to think what is true. While, too, minds of the finest and 
widest intelligence are as yet consciously and confessedly only 
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on the threshold of culture, the great multitude in the so-called 
civilized world are still outside the portals, a few indeed 
clamouring to get in, but the majority drenched with Circe’s 
cup. A little faint outcry is now making itself heard in England 
for compulsory education, for the abolition, as of a great national 
crime, of the dark slavery of ignorance. But the advocates 
and friends of btindage, as a natural and God given order of 
things, resist in the name of religion, or liberty, or common 
sense, or any other much abused name that will serve their turn 
for the moment. So slowly does culture spread that those who 
have the low and almost mean beginnings of it neither value it 
for themselves nor wish to see it imparted to others. They see 
^ that among men well cultured the passions are quelled into 
obedience, and the crimes which make life terrible are infrequent, 
while in the absence of culture, vice and fraud and violence are 
rampant, yet they prefer to trust the expensive, harsh, inadequate 
machinery of prisons and police, hard labour and the gallows, 
rather than the spread of .culture. They would even be surprised 
to hear that this meant more than teaching children to read 
anti write and do sums in the Rule of Three, that it meant 
teacdiing them the laws of health and the principles of virtue, 
that it meant giving them worthy aims and hopes in life, that it 
included even opening their eyes and ears to the sense of what 
is beautiful in the world of matter as well as in the world of 
mind. All this they would regard as intensely unpractical and 
Utopian. Just as men of every rank in former days argued 
that the negro was meant to be a slave, so quoted by Nature, 
so declared by the Divine word, predestined to and fashioned 
for his miserable fate, so now each rank in society looks down 
U[)on the ranks below it as created for the position they fill, not 
to be raised above it, or ennobled and comfojrted, without a vio- 
lation of nature, and, as some would be inclined to think, a 
defiance of God. We speak of the educated classes without 
inquiring what is the character of the education which entitles 
the clabses in question to the epithet conferred upon them. Yet 
in many instances it is hn education in narrow-mindedness, in 
many of its incidents specially contrived to make boys alid young 
men value themselves for things of no intrinsic value. We 
speak of compulsory national education, as though, coujd this be 
attained, a new and brighter era must perforce then speedily 
dawn upon the world. But upon minuter inquiry into what is 
actually intended, we find that nothing more is proposed for 
millions of children than that they should be taught to read and 
write, and cast accounts, up to the age of thirteen or fourteen 
years. For attaining even this poor result the machinery is 
quite modern and still essentially imperfect. The result itself 
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has this grave inherent fault, that it is only teaching a child to 
rea»1, not teaching the man either what to read or how to judge 
of what he reads. It is like putting a razor into the hands of a 
monkey, with which he is as likely as not to cut his own throat. 
An education which stops at thirteen or even at fourteen will in 
numberless instances stop before the mind of the child has suffi- 
ciently developed to profit by education at Sll ; for with minds 
as with fruits, some of the finest and sweetest ripen most slowly ; 
with minds as with the trees of the forest, some of the stoutest 
and strongest are slowest in growth. We speak too of highly 
cultured classes, without any very definite meaning. It was to 
these that a page or two Vmck we attributed the prevalence of 
ambitious wars, according to the old but still truthful maxim, 
delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi. But the wars are^ not due to 
the high culture. The classes to whose views of life, to whose 
passions, to whose opinions upon what is just and noble and 
convenient, the great sanguinary conflicts among the civilized 
nations of the world are due, are called and supposed to be 
highly cultured, because they have culture among them, but 
thej^ have it often only in fragments, some individuals loving 
and appreciating justice and mercy, others being content with 
external beauty and refinement of manners. It is, besides, 
never more than sporadic, a little leaven here and there, un- 
fortunately not capable, as it should be, of leavening the whole 
lump. Thus the few, who have not merely the name but the 
thing, carry forward true civilization with but slow and faltering 
footsteps. What they urge perhaps in the name of humanity is 
overborne by a tumultuous clamour in the name of patriotism. 
Patriotism, whenever it was invented, was a step in culture of 
the highest value. A savage patriot is as nearly as can be a 
contradiction in terms. For true patriotism implies enlightened 
self-sacrifice. It must have been originally a wonderful enlarge- * 
ment of view from the narrow interests of a man^s self or those 
of his household to the good of the existing community and of 
future generations. Now, however, it is too often a narrowing 
of view from what is required by the good of mankind to the petty 
interests of some narrow strip of territory. We conclude then 
upon the whole matter, not, as Mr. Bancroft puts it, that human 
nature is in nowise changed by culture, but that the progress of 
culture is extremely 'slow, that the nations we call civilized are 
but a little way advanced^upon the path, that in those nations 
the class which even professes to be cultured is numerically 
small, and that of the small number who make such a claim only 
a very few have any the least approach to a genuine and complete 
proficiency in what they claim. 

Mr. Bancroft perhaps intends to indulge the philosophic^ 
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spirit in his future volumes. For the present he professedly 
gives us only “the raw material of science,” facts without theories 
based upon them. His work, therefore, cannot be compared for 
fascinating interest with those of Mr. E. B. Tylor and Sir John 
Lubbock, who not only give us facts, but group them together 
with a purpose, pointing to the probable origin, and thereby to 
the explanation of Historas, grotesque, and, to unaided eyes, absurd 
and meaningless, showing the connexion of the past with the 
present, and tracing out all the curious survivals of manners and 
customs, and modes of thought, of which those who* use them 
can give no account, because they owe them simply to a monkey- 
like spirit of imitation — still inherent in humanity, and betray- 
ing through all disguises the humble origin of mankind. The 
importance .indeed of Mr, Bancroft’s work, will be best appre- 
ciated by those who have already studied the subject of savage 
life, or, as it may equally well be called, of incipient culture, 
under Lubbock and Tylor. Such readers, however, must be 
content to find themselves treading on familiar ground. 

In the short Ethnological introduction Mr. Bancroft makes 
some useful observations on the various contradictory attempts 
to classify mankind into species or races. In the same cljapter 
he discusses the opinions rife in different schools of naturalists, 
concerning the origin of man, and other animals, and of plants ; 
but we think him less successful in reporting theories and in 
scientific discussion, than in gathering together and narrating 
facts. After mentioning the two theories of the special -creation 
school, “ the third theory,” he says, “ that of the development 
school, denies that there ever were common centres of origin in 
organic creation ; but claims that plants and animals generate 
spontaneously, and that man is but the "modification of some 
pre-existing animal form.” The last clause is true enough, but 
* the other two clauses are at least misleading. The modern ex- 
ponents of the development theory named in this volume, are 
Darwin and Huxley, of whom neither one nor the other has laid 
down spontaneous generation as part of the theory in question. 
It is notorious that Professor Huxley has strongly expressed his 
views against our having any proof that spontaneous generation 
comes within the experience of science. That it may have 
occurred in bygone days under circumstances differing from the 
present he would probably not deny, but the unqualified state- 
ment, that plants and animals generate spontaneously, would 
imply that a pig or a potato, such as we now know them, at one 
time or other began an abrupt existence, a sudden maturity of life 
and organization, such as the believers in special creation deem 
probable, under the influence rather of religious motives than of 
scientific reasoning. The inaccuracy of the other statement, 
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according to which the development school denies that tljiere ever 
were common centres of origin in organic creation, will be seen 
when it is compared with a quotation from the chapter in the 
“ Origin of Species,*' which discusses this very subject, for there 
Mr. Darwin says, hence it seems to me, as it has to many other 
naturalists, that the view of each species having been produced 
in one area alone, and having subsequently Migrated from that 
area as far as its powers of migration and subsistence under past 
and present conditions permitted, is the most probable/* This 
might, indeed, almost be considered a corollary to the theory of 
development, as far as regards all the more complex organisms, 
since the causes which prodtice and preserve variations are little 
likely to be combined in precisely the same way in two distinct 
instances. We see how a pair of human twins, fed, housed, 
clothed, and educated alike, nevertheless soon cease to be in any 
way minutely similar in body or mind; much more then would 
creatures with such a tendency to vary as must be needed for 
producing specific difference, be unlikely to vary in the same 
direction, so as to originate identical species in two or more dis- 
tincf centres. 

A subsequent passage, in which Mr. Bancroft gives a fqller 
account of the development theory, seems to be clear and accu- 
rate ; nevertheless it is immediately followed by^the unfounded 
statement of a very general agreement among naturalists of the 
present day, “that the same conditions of soil, moisture, lieat, 
aud geographical situation, always produce a similarity of 
species.” To speak of the conditions in question producing a 
similarity of species, is to ignore all that Mr. Darwin has written 
about the fticts of distribution. His argument is this — that 
similar species have varied from a common stock in times com- 
paratively recent, and that when they are found in widely distant 
localities, it is not that they have been independently produced 
by similar conditions of climate and the rest, but that in the 
course of migration they have there been best able to establish 
themselves where the conditions referred to were most like those 
of their qative homes. He explains how in some instances 
great alterations in the configuration of the earth*8 surface and 
the climate of large tracts may have left a fauna and flora, once 
continuous over a large area, now in remnants only in distant and 
isolated patches. There are, it may be, some variations which 
soil and climate tend directly to produce, as undoubtedly there 
are some which they produce by way of natural selection. Thus 
white animals and fur-clad animals prevail in snowy and cold 
regions. Thus plants with long binding roots are found in loose 
sand. It is not that the fluidity of the sand produces the length 
aud tenacity of the roots, 'but that these plants have found their 
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advantage in residing where but few competitors can follow thebi 
to share the arenaceous nourishment. The spider takes ho]<l 
with her hands, and is in king’s houses, but she generally n tires 
to the lofty cornice, not from feelings of pride, not because there 
are more flies in that situation, not because the cornice was 
created for the spider and the spider for the cornice, but because 
there the housemaid’s broom least often invades her privacy. 

^ According to Mr. Bancroft, various circumstances in regard to 
distribution — 

“All show conclusively the impossibility that such a multitude of 
animal and vegetable tribes, with characters so diverse, could have 
derived their ot igin from the same locality, and, disappearing entirely 
from their original birthplace, sprung forth in some remote part of 
the globe.’* “ A comparison,” he says, “ of the entomology of the 
old world and the new, shows that the genera and species of insects 
are for the most part peculiar to the localities in which they are found. 
Birds and marine animals, although unrestricted in their movements, 
seldom wander far from specific centres. With regard to wild beasts, 
and the larger animals, insurmountable difficulties present themselves ; 
so that we may infer that the systems of animal life are indigenous to 
the great zoological provinces where they are found. On the other 
harfd, the harmony which exists between the organism of man and the 
methods by which Nature meets his requirements, tends conclusively 
to show that the world in its variety was made for man, and that man 
is made for any portion of the world in which he may be fouiul. 
Whencesoever he comes, or howsoever he reaches his dwelling-place, 
lie always finds it prepared for him.”* 

For any one starting with a belief in the six thousand-times 
demolished hypothesis of a special creation of all existing plants 
and animals six thousand years ago, these conclusions might be 
considered sagacious and profound ; but a student moderately 
acquainted with geological researches, would be aware that there 
is no such impossibility as Mr. Bancroft imagines, that tribes, 
whether in the animal or vegetable kingdom, should disappear 
entirely from an area in which they once flourished, yet con- 
tinue to flourish in some remote portion of the globe. ’ Thus iu 
Australia we have living marsupials and fossil marsupials of the 
period immediately preceding our own time, but in still more 
distant ages we find by fossil testimony, that Europe too was 
neopled with numerous marsupials, though now it possesses none. 
What “ insurmountable difficulties ” Mr. Bancroft has discovered 

with regard to wild beasts and the larger animals it is not easy 
to understand, since, as Sir Charles Lyell tells us, the same 
megatherium extended from Patagonia and the river Plata in 
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South America, between latitudes 31® and 89® south, to corre^ 
spending latitudes in North America, the same animal being also 
an inhabitant of the intermediate country of Brazil, while the 
mammoth has been likewise found fossil in North America, and 
again in the Eastern hemisphere from Siberia to the South of 
Europe. The reindeer, too, as Lyell says, and the musk buffalo, 
are well known as being inhabiUnts of fhe Arctic regi<n)s, and 
they both occur fossil in the valley of the Thames.* It follows 
as clearly as possible from the researches of palaeontologists, that 
whole groups of species have been gradually transferred from one 
area to another, owing to the corresponding transfer of the ex- 
ternal conditions necessary or favourable to their existence. It 
is equally clear that some genera are capable of a vast contem- 
poraneous range under a great variety of conditions, and acconl- 
ing to the theory of development, the extent of this range is in 
proportion to the variability of the species under the influence 
f)f natural selection. Those species which so vary as to adapt 
themselves to the greatest variety of external conditions, can 
occupy the largest portion of the earth s surface, just as tho-e 
men, whether races or individuals, who by natural constitution 
or artificial contrivance, can best do battle with varying circum- 
stances, become the colonists and conquerors of the world. It is 
surely absurd to talk about “ the harmony which exists between 
the organism of man and the methods by which Nature meets 
his requirements,'' as if it were something different in kind from 
the harmony l)etween other organisms and the providence, 
whether we call it of Nature or of God, which works in their 
behalf. Surely too, it is ridiculous to say of man, that, “ whence- 
soever he comes, or howsoever he reaches his dwelling-place, he 
always finds it prepared for him." He finds no such preparation 
on the top of Mont Blanc, nor yet in wide tracts of the Sahara. 
The sea covers much more than half the globe, and when a ship, 
the dwelling-place which men carry with them, is accidentally 
destroyed at sea by fire or other disaster, so far from finding in 
mid-ocean a dwelling-place prepared and made ready for him, 
the shipless mariner for the most part finds nothing but starva- 
tion and the grave. 

Mr. Bancroft has come to the conclusion that the attempt 
to solve the great problem of human existence by analogous 
comparisons, of man with man, and man with animals, has so 
far been vain and futile in the extreme" (p. 16). The remarks 
we have been making are intended to show that he has not yet 
for himself sufficiently mastered the attempt to justify the per- 
emptory terms of his criticism upon it. That he is, however, 
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no bigoted anti-Darwinian may be conjectured from one or two 
observations in the course of the volume. He mentions, for 
instance, a peculiarity in the feet of the New Mexicans on the 
Lower Colorado, of having the large toe widely separated from 
the others, which, he says, “arises probably from wading in 
marshy bottoms” (p. 479). Here he seems acutely to perceive 
the first stage of varialion that might lead to the development 
of a web-footed animal. In the Ethnological introduction he 
refers to the capability of man to endure all climates, his om- 
nivorous habits, his powers of locomotion, and his inventive 
int(dligence, and concludes from these that “ in the economy of 
Nature the necessity did not exist with regard to man for that 
diversity of creation which was deemed requisite in the case of 
plants and animals” (p. 12). He does not seem to perceive that 
what he calls diversity of creation may be equally well expressed 
as diversity of development, and that the development of those 
qualities, which he rightly ascribes to man, would not indeed 
preclude variations in man’s bodily organization, but would 
deprive such variations in many instances of any particular use- 
fulness. The advantages which man might originally have ob- 
tained by acquiring through mitural selection a stout hide, 
webbed feet, long legs, strong nails, powerful horns, mighty 
teeth and tusks to tear and gore his foes, are now obtained 
through the much more rapid process of mechanical invention. 
A man born with the skin of a rhinoceros and the fangs and 
strength of a gorilla, “ in the brave days of old,” when flint knives 
were still both rare and rude, would have had an immense ad- 
vantage over his more delicately fashioned brethren. He could 
have eaten them up, if the food supply fell short from other 
sources. He would have had a better chance than other men 
of propagating his race, for, of all the progeny of Eve, the fairest 
of her daughters would have been at his command. Now-a- 
days he would probably have to pass a life of single blessedness, 
the first and last of his kind, ill-fed, ill-clothed, carried about 
and exhibited as a monster in a showman’s caravan. 

Another Darwinian passage in Mr. Bancroft’s volume is his 
estimate of those Californiiins who go by the name of the 
Shoshones. This passage we will quote in full : — 

“ The character of the better Shoshone tribes is »ot much worse 
than that of the surrounding nations ; they are thieving, treacherous, 
cunning, moderately brave after their fashion, fierce when fierceness 
will avail them anything, and exceedingly cruel. Of the miserable 
root and grass-eating Shoshones, however, even this much cannot be said. 
Those who have seen them unanimously agree that they of all men 
are lowest. ; Lying in a state of semi-torpor in holes in the ground 
during the winter, and in spring crawling forth and eating grass on 
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their hands and knees, until able to regain their feet; having no 
elothes, scarcely any cooked food, in many instances no weapons, with 
merely a few vague imaginings for religion, living in the utmost 
squalor and filth, putting no bridle on their passions, there is surely 
room for no missing link between them and brutes. Yet, as in all 
men there stands out sotne prominent good, so in these, the lowest of 
liumanity, there is one virtue; they are lovers of their country; 
lovers, not of fair hills and fertile valleys, but of inhospitable moun- 
tains and barren plains ; these reptile-like humans love their miserable 
burro wing-places better than all the comforts of civilization ; indeed, 
in many instances, when detained by force among the whites they 
Jiiive been known to pine away and die” (p. 440). 

If on other accounts we accept the conclusion in regard to 
tliese poor Shoshones that there is “ room for no missing link 
between them and the brutes,” we shall certainly have no cause 
for modifying that opinion in the “ one virtue assigned them. 
It is only the virtue of a caged bird or beast. T(ie same might 
be sai<l of a pig that \^allo\vs in the mire, or if some might assert 
that a pig likes a clean sty better tlian a dirty one, it would at 
any rate be true to say that a mole loves its miserable burrowing 
place better than all the comforts of civilization. A difference 
in nuptial rites between the Anthropidae and the Anthropo- 
inorpha has been sometimes urged as an objection to any genea- 
logical connexion between the two. It will be found, however, 
from what Mr. Bancroft says of the wild tribes of the Pacific 
States, that the objection, founded on insufficient information, is 
untenable, and that the truth of the matter so far strongly 
supports the belief in the disputed genealogy” (p. 566 ): 

Since the earliest authorities for the present work date back 
less than four hundred years, it will be interesting to notice a 
few of the details which recall the state of life among early tribes 
depicted for us by Horner and Virgil, and other ancient writers. 
Not only was water the common drink among many tribes, till 
the white man introduced spirits, but in many districts acorns 
supplied the staff of life. Thus we read that among the Cali- 
fornians, bread is made of acorns ground to flour in a rough 
stone mortar with a heavy stone pestle, and baked in the ashes” 
(p. 339). When acorns are scarce, the Central Californians, 
under the stress of hunger, but not otherwise, will appropriate 
the store which the woodpecker deposits, acorn by acorn, in 
the trunks of trees.f Most readers will call to mind that far-off 


*P. 188; p. 562. 

f P. 375. The man may be thought to have less culiaro than the bird, 
wl»en to obtain its careful store he fiuas it necessary to born down the tree 
which is its storehouse. See the note to p. 375. 
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ante-classical time when the earth, new-tanght by the divinities 
of corn and wine, 

** Chaoniam pingui glandetn mutsvit arista, 

Poculaque inventis Acheloia miscuit uvis.”* 

Among the Columbians the Nootkas delight especially in feasts, 
which are given repeatedly by the richer classes and the chiefs. 
Heralds ceremoniously invite the guests. The fish and whale- 
blubber are boiled in the hall, and distributed in messes large or 
small according to the rank of the recipient. “ Eating is followed 
by conversation and speech-making, oratory being an art highly 
prized, in which, with their fine voices, they become skilful.Finally, 
the floor is cleared for dancing” (p. 199). There is something 
about it all akin to a Lord Mayor s entertainment, if we substitute 
turtle-soup for blubber of whale, but we feel that the aldermanic 
revelry is rather “ a survival,” while the description of the 
Phseacians in the Eighth Book of the Odyssey might with scanty 
alteration stand for a contemporary picture of Isootkan society. 
There, too, is the gathering by heralds of the goodly company 
** to the great hall of banquet,” and when the souls of the guests 
are satisfied with feasting, the evening passes in ancient Corey ra, 
as among the Nootkans two or three thousand years later “in 
conversation, singing, joking, boasting of past exploits, personal 
and tribal, till bedtime, when one by one they retiie to rest in 
the same blarikets worn during the day” (p. 198). 

The late Mr. Philip Wcmley closes the preface to his fine 
translation by saying, “I can truly aflBrm that the Odyssey has 
been to me not so much a verbal enigma to be solved, as a phase 
ofhuman life to be realized.” Had the Nootkans had a poet 
like Homer, and that poet found a translator like Mr. Worsley, 
instead of hearing that they eat with their fingers, we should 
read — 

** They then their hands upon the viands threw, 

But. when tlie feast they could no more ensue, 

Stirred by the Muse the bard high theme essayed, 

Whereof the loud fame to the skies then flew, 

How that Odysseus and Pelides made 

Strife with porientoua words, at sacred feast displayed. ”t 

Under similar circumstances, instead of the prose description of 
the step in their dances, “which consists chiefly inf jumping with 
both feet from the ground, brandishing weapons or bunches of 


* “Georgies/’ 1. 8. 
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feathers, or sometimes simply bending the body without moving 
the feet,” we should read that the divine harper — 

“ Straightway at the King’s command, 

Moved to the midst. Around him waiting stand, 

Skilled in divine beat of the measured dance 
Youths in first bloom, the fairest in the land. 

Soon did Odysseus, rapt as in a trance, 

Mark the loud pulse of feet, the ever-trembling glance.”* 

If the songs of the Nootkansare, like their conversation, some- 
times “coarse and indecent,” instead of this blunt charge of in- 
delicacy, one bard describing the theme of another would have 
written — 

“ But he with voice and lyre a noble strain 
Lifted, and sang there of the love renowned 
Of Arcs, mighty in the battle-plain, 

And Aphrodite beautifully crowned.”t 

The praise which Odysseus bestows upon eloquence, his boastful 
assertion of his own superiority in archery, boxing, wrestling, and 
the like — 

“ All feats I know that are beneath the sun,” J 

his ready tears at memories which minstrelsy awakened, his un- 
feigned admiration of the ball-players and the dancers, would all 
have been in place at a Nootkan banquet, as would havebeen 
the description by Alcinous of his own people — 

“ Not blameless are we in the vi^ling art; 

Not with the fist in fighting we excel ; 

But with winged feet uj)on the race to start, 

And cleaving keels obedient to impel — 

These are the things which we do passing well. 

And ever in our souls from year to year 
Voluptuous dancings and the harp’s sweet spell, 

Rich feasts, and changes of apparel fair, 

Warm baths, and couch of love, we hold exceeding dear.”§ 

In regard to the first two lines of this stanza, what is said of the 
Nootkans in Mr. Bancroft’s book should be noticed, that “in a 
fight they rarely strike, but close and depend on pulling hair and 
scratching; a chance blow must be made up by a present” 
(p. 201). EYanchfere's narrative, in describing fights among the 
Chinook tribes of Columbia, says of these wild warriors, that 
“ when the conflict is postponed till next day .... They keep 
up frightful cries all night long, and, when they are suflBcieotly 
near to understand each other, defy one another by menaces, 


» Odyssey, Bk. viii. st. 35. t lb. st. 36. J Ib, st. 28. § Ib. st. 32. 
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railleries, and sarcasms, like the heroes of Homer and Virgil/'* 
In some tribes “ the war-chief carries a long whip, and secures 
discipline by flagellation Of the Californians on the Klamath, 
we read that they 

“ Blubber like a schoolboy at the application of a switch/* 

Here the student of Homer will at once be reminded of Odysseus 
with Thersites, in the Iliad — 

‘‘ He, ending, the man’s back and shoulders twain 
Scourged with the staff : he, cowering in sad bale, 

Curled from the stniler, and shed tears like rain. 

While from Ins skin there rose a bloo l-rcd weal. 

He then, in silly amazement, sat there, pale, 

Quailing with terror of the golden staff', 

Wiping his eyes, and wiiih no heart to rail ; 

And the great army, though content but half, 

Laughed at his iribiilatioii a sweet pealing laugh.’ 

When Hephaestus in the Odyssey contemplates repudiating 
Aphrodite, he makes it clear, as an Indian of North Western 
America would have done under like circumstances, that he 
intends to have back from the father of his fair but fickle spouse 
the presents lie had formerly given to obtain her. Just as 
Laertes, father of Odysseus, passes the remnant of his life in un- 
honoured obscurity, scarcely to be noticed except for the fact 
that his daughter-in-law weaves and unweaves his funeral sheet, 
even so we learn that among the New Mexicans old age is dis- 
honourable (p. 516), and tt^ they neglect their aged invalids, 
refusing them attendance i^hoir last sickness proves too long, 
and recovery appears improbable, or putting an end to un- 
certainty by suffocating the patient (p. 568). The sharp answers 
of Admetus to his father, in the “ Alcestis^* of Euripides, show 
how unreasonable or almost disgusting it might seem to a man, 
in the state of culture which that play represents, that his aged 
parent should be so egotistical as to wish to go on living when 
there were younger men to fill his room. We read of the New 
Mexicans, that as a sign of grief they cut off the manes and 
tails of their horses, and also crop their own hair and lacerate their 
bodies in vaiious ways ; the women giving vent to their afflic- 
tion by long-continued bowlings’* ^.523). The public mourning 
which Admetus orders for his wife is in close accordance with 
these customs, however little like a savage we may deem Alcestis 
herself, who for her lovers sake was content to be parted from 
him she loved, and to save her life by losing it. The sweet un* 


* P. 236, note. t 270, note. 

J Worsley, “ Iliad,” II., 3^. 
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flinching courage of her self-sacrifice had already made of hers 
a life foursquare without blame/' such as old Pheres would never 
have accomplished by living longer than J ove.*' That life, whole 
and perfedt in its own purity and nobleness, was to be followed 
indeed by a new lease of earthly existence, in which the queen 
brought back from Hades was to rejoin her sorrowing and half- 
repentant husband, and in which they were to be happy ever 
after with a sort of cherrj^-pie and currant wine felicity, but the 
poet artfully interposes, between this lower life and tlie life 
already crowned and perfected in virtue, the cold details of 
tuneral pomp and ceremony. 

** «XX’ £ic(j)opav yap rov^s Stitrofxat yeKpov, 
vdptffrt icai fiitfovrec dvTri)(JifTaTE • 
iraidva rip tcdnoOep daTrov^tp Oep. 
irdfTir 0£ OtatraXtiiaiv iv iyd) KparH 
fre%'dovi yvpancoQ tcotyouaUai Xeyw 

k’oup^ ^vpyjjk'Ei Kai ixtXafXTriitXip erroXp. 

TfOpiirnd 6^ oi C^vyvvaOe Kai povapLTtvKas 
TTojXovi', aicfjpp TtpLVET uv^ivuty 

The Apaches, among the mountains and deserts of New 
Mexico, are described as professional thieves (p. 47 fi). It may 
be well to remember how considerable a class in our own popu- 
lation resemble the Apaches in their method of obtaining a 
livelihood, but the scholar may think it more to the purpose to 
recall what Thucydides says of piracy. For even in his own 
day that author tells us this in ^me quarters was thought an 
honourable profession, and he locally infers that in earlier 
times it had been a generally recognised pursuit, because in the 
old poets the question, are you a pirate T is evidently asked 
without any implication of censure.f Are you a sophist ? are 
you an augur ? are you a wizard ? are questions which might 
once have been asked with respectful deference and awe, but 
now would be either unmeaning or derisive. It is an almost 
painfuj reflection that in the progress of knowledge and culture 
our descendants, to whom we authors, critics, lawyers, physicians, 
divines, soldiers, sailors, and merchants, are looking with a con- 
fident and generous ambition for the meed of posthumous renown, 
may merely regard us as a sot of* ill-natured liars, quacks, cheats, 
and cut-throats, who had th^ extraordinary effrontery not merely 
to perform the acts which consist with these appellations, but to 
put them forward as the praiseworthy fruits of a highly advanced 
civilization 4 

As Virgil tells of the stag, "puniceae septum formidine 


* Alcestis, lines 422-429, 
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pennae/' so among the Columbians "Hhe frightened deer are 
driven into an ambush by converging lines of bright-coloured 
rags so placed in the bushes as to represent men” (p. 264). 
Among the Californians, the spear and javelin are generally 
tipped with flint, bone, or obsidian, but “occasionally the point 
of the stick is merely sharpened and hardened in the fire'"' 
(p. 377), just as we read in Propertius of the early Italians — 

“ Nee rudis infestis miles radiabit in armis ; 

Miseebaiit usta pra>lia nuda sude.”* 


The Pythian priestess, breathing the magic vapour of the 
sacred cavern, with wild yells and shrieks pronounced the will of 
heaven to the Hellenic votaries. of Apollo. The Lower Cali- 
fornians, too, iti much more recent times had their sorcerers, and 
“ these favoured of heaven professed to hold communication with 
oracles, and would enter cav.erns and wooded ravines, sending 
thence doleful sound.s to frighten the people, who were by such 
tricks easijy imposed upon and led to believe in their deceits and 
juggleries (p. 568). 

If Spartan boys were whipped at the altar of Artemis Orthia 
without flinching or uttering cry, though the scourging was so 
severe as sometimes to prove fatal, their indifference to pam 
would scarcely have surpassed that ascribed to the Californians^ 
among whom “ a youth, to become a warrior, must first undergo 
a severe ordeal : his naked body was beaten with stinging nettles 
until he was literally unable to move ; then he was placed upon 
the nest of a species of virulent ant, while his friends irritated the 
insects by stirring them upAvith sticks. The infuriated ants 
swarmed over every part of the sufferer’s body, into his eyes, liis 
ears, his mouth, his nose, causing indescribable pain ” (p. 414), 

To pass from Greek to Syrian customs, when we read that 
among the Apaches, the lover stakes his hoise in front of the 
lady’s “roost,” and that “should the girl favour the suitor, his 
horse is taken by her, led to water, fed, and secured in front of 
his lodge, ”t we are reminded of the idyllic scene in which 
Eebekab drav^ water for the camels of Abraham’s stewardf, with 
a politeness which seemed to anticipate his errand. Again when 
we read of the wild tribes of Central America that “ the^e people 
are very strict in executing the law, the offender is brought before 
the old men, and if the crime is serious his relatives have often 
to share in his punishpient” (p. 702), one can scarcely help 
being struck by the similarity of this conduct to the behaviour of 
the Israelites, when “Joshua and all Israel with him, took Acban 
the son of Zerah, and the silver, and the garment, and the wedge 


* Propertius, 4,^ 2?. Pe Urbe f p, 5 x 2 , note. 
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A)f gold, and his sons, and his daughters, and his oxen, and his 
asses, and his sheep, and his tent, and all that he had • . , • and 
all Israel stoned him with stones, and burned them with fire, after 
they had stoned them with stones.”* With the Jewish rending 
of garments in mourning and distress we may compare the 
Columbian custom, that “a man who receives an insult or 
suffers any affliction, must tear up the requisite quantity of 
blankets and shins, if he would retain his honour” (p. 192 ). 
The priests of Baal in Elijah’s time, “ cried aloud, and cut them- 
selves, after their manner, with knives and lancets,” to induce their 
god to send down fire, and in this respect their manner ” is 
very familiar in the customs of many Indian tftbes, but, for the 
kindred purposes of obtaining moisture or fair weather, the 
Comanches have an ingenious and no doubt equally efficacious 
plan of their own : “ when their demons withhold rain or sunshine, 
according as they desire, they whip a slave, and if their gods prove 
obdurate, their victim is almost flayed alive ” (p. 620 ). 

Mr. Boyd Diiwkins’ recently-published and very interesting 
book on “ Cave-hunting” contains a section headed “ Relation of 
Cave-dwellers to Eskimos.” He there states that harpoons of 
modern date from West Georgia, are almost identical in shape 
and design with those from the caves of Aquitaine and Ktmt’s 
Hole in Devonshire; that the heads of the fowling and fishing 
spears, darts, arul arrows, as well as the form of their base for 
insertion into the shafts, are also identical ; that the tools and 
implements of the Eskimos are often of the same form with those 
found in the caves, and are ^adorned with designs of animals, 
analogous to those cut on the reindeer antlers in Aquitaine. 
He further points out the agreement between the Eskimos and 
the cave man in their modes of manufacturing clothing, in tht‘ir 
habits of feeding and sepulture. He explains, too, that the rein- 
deer and the musk-sheep afford food to the Eskimos now, just 
as they afforded it to the palaeolithic hunters in Europe, so that, 
tliougii it may be a far cry from Southern France to the North- 
ern slnires of America, “ to say the least, pala?olithic man 
would have had the same chance of retreating to the north-east 
as the musk sheep.” From all which, according to Mr. Boyd 
Dawkins, it may reasonably be concluded that the moderii 
Eskimos represent the palaaolithic man of pre-historic Europe-t 

We have not brought together these points of comparison 
between the wild tribes of North-Western America and old 
Pelasgian, Syrian, palaeolithic races, merely for amusement and 
without any definite purpose. Suppose that, as here set down, 
they prove nothing ; still they may excite in some minds a 


♦ Joshua^ oh. vii. 24, 25. 
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useful train of reflection, leading them to an impartial study of 
works in which a wide induction has been brought to bear upon 
the question of the origin of civilization. The religion of the 
vast majority of Englishmen is based theoretically ^ on the first 
three chapters of Genesis, so that unless we will believe that the 
human race began abruptly a few thousand years ago with a 
fulbgrown man settled in a garden and endowed with a language 
before he had any one save his Divine Maker to speak to, and 
unless we will further believe that from his body a hone was 
taken and fashioned into a full-grown woman, and that then 
presently a talking serpent and a too-inquisitive wife induced 
the man, who the appointed lord and master of both, to 
commit a fatal act of disobedience, which tainted not only him- 
self, biit all his posterity — unless we will believe all this an 
de la lettre, we are deliberately declared to be infidels and 
atheists. On so fine a point does the whole pyramid of modern 
theology appear to be balanced I In judging of other religions 
than our own, if the'sacred books contain similar accounts, we 
ask without hesitation, Are these things probable or in their 
nature possible ? Are they grounded uporf any kind of proof, 
or do they rest upon testimony which cannot bo disputed ? They 
may claim indeed to be the direct declarations of a Divine 
Being; but we still ask. How is that claim established? We 
see no harm in pronouncing them fictions ; we take pleasure in 
tracing such fictions to their origin in well-known tendencies of 
the human mind, and in showing how men gradually exalt their 
own fancies till atdenglh they believe them to he, and actually 
call them, the voice of God. On what grounds of piety or 
common sense can \ve treat the sacred books of other religions 
by ‘different rules of evidence from those whjch w’e apply to our 
own ? Let us test the first three chapters of Genesis, as we 
sliould test the institutes of Menu or the mythology of Greece, 
and behold the result. Not to be stinted in the matter of time, 
we will concede to those who think it desirable, that in these 
records a day, though divided into the evening and the morning, 
is not one of our modern solar days, but some other period of 
time — a year perhaps ; and that year, for anything we care, may 
be '‘ a year of the Creator,"’ which, according to the Hindus, 
equals fifteen hundred thousand millions of the solar years of 
mortals. Be these day-periods short or be they long, it is only 
in the fourth of them that the sun is appointed to his oflSce in 
the firmament of heaven This to the astronomer is ridiculous. 
In the period before the sun had received its mission to discharge 
in the. armament, the earth brings forth both grass and herb and 
tree, not torpid and ice bound as waiting for the sun, but yielding 
seed and fruit* after their kind. To the botanist this is absurd. To 
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the natumlist the classification of animals, so far from being divine, 
appears evidently the work of one who knew little or nothing of 
the internal structure of the groups he mentions, and of one who 
from ignorance leaves entirely out of sight groups of vast 
importance in the economy of the world, for instance, corals and 
rhizopods, of whose remains great cliffs and mountains are con- 
structed. Fossils, which have been poetically called the medals 
of creation, as though they bad been struck in memorial of the 
Creators wosk from age to age, declare that the process, what- 
ever we call it, by which new species of plants and animals have 
been introduced into the world, was engaged through a vague 
immensity of time in producing, not plants afone or animals 
alone, but animals and plants together. In Great Britain there 
are reckoned l.*h000 fossil species of animals and plants that 
have ceased to exist, against 4000 living species;* and in the 
successive strata which correspond to successive periods of 
deposition the evidence is written in many a form, on clay and 
flint and limestone, that new forms of animal life and vegetable 
life have been contimially appearing and disappearing. Hence 
the statement that the introduction of the trees and other plants 
which now occupy the globe took place in a period peifectly 
distinct from that in which animals, first the marine, and then 
the terrestrial, were introduced, is to the palaeontologist utterly 
incredible. 

The distinction between the beast of the earth after his kind 
and cattle after their kind implies a belief that domesticated 
animals were created in a state of domestication, not brought 
into their condition of docile usefulness by mvan’s long-continued 
efforts and choice, directed towards those creatures which seemed 
most apt for his purpose. Such might be the opinion of a child 
in referetfce to a peach or a pineapple-strawberry or a garden 
tulip, that, because they are nice and pretty, they must have 
come, just as we now find them, out of the Garden of Eden. 
Since only a vegetable diet is assigned in the first instance to 
beasts as well as man, the inference has been fairly drawn that 
according to this record, in the period of innocence before tho 
fall of Adam, there were no beasts of prey. The physiologist 
knows better. He knows from geology that long before the 
appearance of man upon earth there were fierce animals, flesh- 
eating, and not vegetarians. He knows from his own science 
that the teeth and other parts of the structure of carnivorous 
animals are not suited to a vegetable diet, and that to have 


* See Professor Prestwich’s Inaugural Lecture at Oxford, delivered Jan. 29th, * 
1875 The calculation excludes itihccis, about 10,000 iu number, and all aucii 
animals as muat almost of uecessit;i^ escape fossUiaation. 
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supplied them with the mechanism for consuming one sort of 
food, and to have then restricted them to the other, would have 
been no part of Divine skill and foresight. He knows that the 
common Greenland whale, drawing in great gulps of water 
through its pendant sieve of whalebone, could not, if it wished, 
avoid consuming multitudes of minute sea-animals. He S('es 
too that if all animals were to obey the cofnmand to be fruitful 
and multiply, many must soon have had to face the alternative, 
whether they would choose to slay their neighbours or them- 
selves to die of starvation. 

Last of the creation, the record tells us, God made man in His 
own image. But where was the likeness? not in the human 
body ; for, the Scriptures and the Christian Church themselves 
being witness, '' God is a spirit,” and is without body, parts, 
or passions.’" Was it then in the moral or spiritual nature, in 
will, intelligence, reason, mind ? IIow then did man at the first 
temptation fall, and act, not like heroic martyr, not like a pagan 
Regulus or Fabricius, steadier in virtue than the sun in its 
heavenly course, but like a naughty little boy who needed as his 
punishment not death hut whipping? Can it be doubted by 
tliose who have studied at all the processes of thought in early 
culture, that the declaration that God created man in His own 
image is nothing but an inference on the part of the writer from 
the worship he saw around him? However it may shock rnimis 
unaccustomed to in<pury into the origin of religion, it would be 
unquestionably true of many a worship to say, “ So man created 
God in his own image, in tlie image of man created he -Him.” 
That the statement in Genesis is due, not to Divine revelation, 
but to this anthropomorphic process, ought surely to be admitted 
by the Christian theologian, when he reads the further statement 
of God’s resting on the seventh day from His labours, and bless- 
ing and hallowing that seventh day because it was the period 
of His rest For to the Christian theologian the nature of God 
is unsusceptible of fatigue or change and requires not rest ; he 
believes God to be not only the maker but the preserver of all 
things, and that, if by His word He created all things, so by the 
word of His power he uphohls* them all. The natural philosopher 
knows f(»r his part that at no time can it have been true to say, 
thus the heavens and the earth were finished and all the host 
of them,'" for they are not finished yet. They are still the subjects 
of perpetual and continuous change, though governed by laws 
60 persistent that to us at .least tiiose laws seem eternd, the 
thoughts of a Divine unchangeable mind. 

After the third verse of the second chapter of Genesis the 
'critical scholar maintains that a new account of creation begins, 
in some respects inconsistent with that which precedes it, and 
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with additional difficulties of its own. The first account dis^ 
tinctly affirms that when God created man, ‘^male and female 
created He them but the second account as distinctly declares 
that man was created a solitary animal, and that his female 
companion was subsequently formed, not like man and the other 
animals out of the ground, but, as an aftertliought, from a bone 
of the man himself. In the second account the events of creation 
are mentioned in a new order; a time is mentioned when the 
whole face of the ground was watered by a mist, before any rain 
had begun to fall on the earth ; rivers are spoken of apparently 
as flowing in their full strength in this rainless period ; and a 
fair region is geographically marked out which no geographer 
has ever been able to identify. 

Then comes the story of the woman and the serpent, a beauti- 
ful and simple Eastern allegory. The author of it could see, as we 
can, that the woman is generally the weaker vessel, that woman is 
inquisitive, easily flattered, that she exercises potent sway over her 
husband, who nevertheless is ready enough to lay the blame on her 
when things have gone wrong. He could see as we can that the 
imposition of a law acts upon the minds of children and uncul- 
tured persons as a positive incentive to do that which the com- 
rnandtnent says must not be done. Thinking upon the origin 
and early condition of man, before clothes or weapons w^ere in- 
vented, he deemed it necessary to place him in a fair protected 
garden, where he might live by peaceful tillage, not contending 
against ravenous beasts; though as a matter of fact in human 
progress, the dressing and keeping of gardens is long subsequent 
to the profession of the hunter. Striving to fathom the mys- 
terious question why sorrow and pain and death are permitt(‘d, 
threatening all from the outset of life, he attributes them to the 
anger of God, and that anger to man’s disobedience, though 
certainly pain and death attached to animal life long before man 
existed on the earth. He imagines that since man’s creation 
husbandry has become more difficult, though in fact it has be- 
come more easy. H^ presents us man at the beginning of his 
career, just in the very state in which many an Indian has con- 
tinued to the present century, and in which the majority of 
European children without education would doubtless still b© 
and sometimes still are, “naked and not ashamed.” 

In all this, so far as it is true, there is nothing which requires 
a divine revelation ; neither, in so far as it is at variance with 
known facts, is there anything in it to impeach the good faith of 
a religious philosopher writing some thousands of years ago. 
But can we say so much for those who still put forward the 
account as divinely historical ? Surely they might with equal 
truthfulness and equal good sense maintain that iSEsop’s fable oi the 
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donkey and the lapdog was a piece of inspired history* Would 
it give the sound morality which -<Esop teaches a firmer founda- 
tion, if we insisted that the framework of his teaching, with its 
trees and files and foxes that talk and act like human beings, 
must ail be historically and scientifically true? Would it be 
reasonable to say that the lesson taught so entirely depends upon 
the events narrated, that the so-called fable must be either liis- 
tory or nothing, and that thbse who deny its circumstantial truth 
are impugning morality ? Ydt in the matter of religious belief 
it comes to this, that a man is set down literally as a blasphem- 
ing infidel, unless he will believe in a talking serpent. Unless 
he will put from him as an accursed thing the results of science 
in studying the st^rs above, and the earth beneath, and living 
creatures of all kinds, including the hdman species, in times remote 
and recent, with the most careful anatomy of the body and 
analysis of the mind ; unless he will confess himself deceived and 
deluded, wherever these results in the smallest degree conflict 
with the book of Genesis, he cannot, it seems, be a religious man ; 
not for him does the true light shine, not to him is the way of 
salvation open. Surely then to the question of the Hebrew 
prophet, What doth the Lord require of thee ? the answer 
should have been, to believe in a talking serpent, not that 
answer which actually stands recorded, “to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God/' 

The human mind has been feeling for ages after God, and for 
the way to worship Him in spirit and in truth ; that it should 
begin with errors and false fancies and be still in part entangled 
in its original blindness and igaoraince, is but in accordance with 
the ordinary coiTtse of Nature. Culture, like religion, must be 
traced back to the customs of the savage, and barbarism still 
keeps its hold upon culture. The finest weapons, whether for 
manual or mental use, have been developed from contrivances 
80 rude and primitive that they seem scarcely to deserve the 
name of contrivance. But a steel blade cuts none the less 
aharply because its prototype was a flake struck off by accident 
from a flint. So then with religion, if men would open their 
eyes and see, they would find that it need lose none of its reality 
and value, none of its noblest hopes, because of any meanness 
in its origin. Let the professional ministers of religion remember 
this, that in condemning Science without studying it, and in 
holding up discredited human fancies as the oracjes of Ood, 
they are putting stumbling-blocks in the way of their brethren, 
and binding on men^s shoulders heavy burdens grievous to be 
borne, which they themselves will not move with one of their 
fingers. It is for them to study the lessons of savage life and 
uncultured religions, that, seeing therein sometimes a picture 
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only too faithful of themselves ami their own opinions, they may 
learn at length a larger cliarity and entertain at length higher 
and purer views of the Holy One who made the world, though 
not as tliey think He made it, and who preserves and goveiiisit, 
though haply not by their rules of government nor exactly by 
their way of salvation. 

From these “ burning questions we must turn once more, 
before concluding, to Mr. Bancrrft’s volume. It would be 
unfair to Mr. Bancroft to leave any one under the impression 
that any of the riot and storm of controversy appears in his 
narrative, or that liis is in Any way what would be called by the 
orthodox a dangerous book. The general character of the 
information which it conveys may be gathered from the details 
which we now propose to Idy before our readers. 

In all the tribes it appears that children in coming into the 
world cause the least possible inconvenience to their inothera, 
who, almost immediately after childbirth, pursue their household 
avocations, or a journey if they happen to be travelling, as if 
nothing had happened, although in some districts the husband 
finds if necessary to take to his be<l upon the occasion.* The 
infant, however, which slips so easily into the world, is soon 
made acquainted with the hardships of life. Among the Aleuts 
of the North, if the child cries, the mother drags it naked to the 
sea, whether in winter or summer, and holds it in the water till 
it leaves off crying.! Among the Hares and Dog-ribs, the 
infant is not allowed food until four days after birth, in order to 
accustom it to fasting in the next world (p. 121). Among the 
Columbians, “children are i oiled in the snow by their mothers 
to make them hardy” (p. 201) ; while, in the same tribes, babies 
of fifteen months old, packed in a sitting posture, have been 
seen riding along on horseback without fear, grasping the reins 
with their tiny hands.]; Among the Californians, when a child 
is born, it is thrown into the water ; “ if it rises to the surface 
«and cries, it is taken out and cared for ; if it sinks, there it 
remains, and is not eVen awarded an Indian burial.” § Among 
the New Mexicans, “ as soon as children are able to get foml for 
themselves, they are left to their own devices, and it sometimes 
happens that when food is scarce, the* child is abandoned or 
killed by its parents” (p. 566). To the other charms of infant 
existence must be added, especially among the Chinooks, the 


* Pp. 117, note; 133, 391, 430, 513, 566, 585, 734. 
f “Wild Tribea,” p. 92, note. See also pp. Ill, 112, for Tliliukeot 
customs. 

1 P. 283, note. 

j “ Wild Tribes, p. 413. Compare p. 734, note. 
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head-flattening process. The*Chinook ideal of facial beauty is 
a straight line from the end of the nose to the crown of the^ 
head. The flattening of the skull is effected by binding the* 
ir)fant to its cradle immediately after birth, and keeping it there 
from three months to a year.’’ A piece of wood or leather is 
fa«!tened across the forehead by strings which are tightened from 
day to day and till the skull is shaped to the required pattern. 

The child, while undergoing this process, with its small black 
eyes jammed half out of their sockets, presents a revolting 
picture.” It is, however, fair to add that, according to report, 

** the little prisoner seems to feel scarcely any pain,” and receives 
no perceptible injury in body or mind, while it appears that 
great opprobrium would attach to a mother who neglected to 
apply the process, and the neglected child itself would V)e 
regarded by its companions as no better than a miserable 
European ‘‘roundhead.”* 

As life goes on, it certainly entails upon the female sex, in many 
of the tribes, from opening girlhood, a series of adventures about 
as disagreeable as can well be imagined and much more dis- 
agreeable than can well be described. If heaven could be won 
by useless sufferings, these unhappy victims might pass within 
its narrow portals more easily than many a canonized saint. 
With boys the case is somewhat different. These are to 
supply the future warriors and hunters of the tribe. They are 
trained therefore, early to recognise themselves as lords of crea- 
tion, They are seldom or never flogged, for fear of breaking 
their ^irit. To be subordinate and respectful to their parents 
is by ffo means universally a part of their education.f On the 
other hand, if they are never whipped for juvenile delinquencies, 
that whipping all over with nettles as a point of honour, before the 
boy can set up as a man of war, must be particularly unpleasant. 
To have your friends kindly irritating venomous ants to sting you 
is not nice; yet, as this is attended, not by the ignominy of punish- 
ment, but by a sense of manliness already achieved and coming 
glory, it may perhaps be more pleasant than painful, just as the 
bruises and blisters of cricket and boating are welcome trophies 
to the Englishman of eighteen. The ambitious Indian lad will, 
moreover, be encouraged to endurance by the example of his 
eldera Part of the preparation for war among the Nootkas, 
consists in scrubbing the skin with briars till it bleeds.} Among 
the Californians, “ hunters before starting on an expedition, would 
l>eat their faces with nettles to render them clear-sighted” (p. 414*). 


♦ P. 227. See also p. 80. 
t That it sometimes is so, see p. 414, note. 
} ** Wild Tribes,” p. 189. 
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As miglit be expected, it is Id hunting that the greatest in- 
genuity of savages is displayed. To the sportsman it may e^en 
seem that to have this pursuit as the object of a life* long pro- 
fession is no mean compensation for the terrible hardships to 
which barbarism is everywhere exposed. 

In capturing the gigantic whale, the Eskimo employs a har- 
poon with a barbed ivory point ; when the blow ds struck the 
shaft of the weapon becomes disengaged, while the point, with 
a sealskin buoy or bladder attached to it, remains fixed in the 
blubbery carcase. By repeated strokes the great monster is so 
damaged in person and encumbered with buoyant furniture that 
he is easily towed ashore, a ludpless victim. One could scarcely 
•wish for any contrivance more efficacious, unless it were to lift 
him bodily out of the water by means of a balloon (p. 56). The 
polar bear is victimized by a disgraceful trick : a piece of stiff 
whalebone is bent and wrapped in blubber, and the ball so 
formed is frozen. The bear is then tickled and enraged by a 
flight of arrowy; be turns to pursue his tormentors. Then, like 
MiJanion in the race with Atalaiita, the Eskimo drops, not a golden 
ball, but a ball of blubber from time to time. “ Bruin, as fond of 
food as of revenge, pauses for a momerit, hastily swallows one, 
then another, and another. Soon a strange sensation is felt 
within. The thawing blubber, melted by the heat of the animal's 
stomach, releases the pent-up whalebone, which springing into 
place, plays havoc with the intestines, and brings the bear to a 
painful and ignominious end.'' We cannot resist putting side by 
side with this the account of crocodile- him ting from Herodotus. 

“ The modes of capturing this animal are,” he tells us, “ many and 
various. But I describe only the one which seems to be most wortliy 
of relation. The hunter baits his hook with a loin of pork, and 
launches it into the middle of the stream. He himself stands on the 
river bank with a live porker, which he beats. At the sound of the 
grunting which ensues, the crocodile makes its way to the place from 
which it proceeds, and meeting with the loin of pork, gulps it down, 
and is thereby drawn ashore ; whereupon the hunter first of all plasters 
up its eyes with mud, after which ceremony he can manage all the rest 
with ease ; but far from easily without it.” * 

There is another me thod of capturing crocodiles which must 
require much more audacity. In this the hunter himself plunges 
into the water, and, in place of a ball of blubber concealing a 
whalebone spring, he carries a piece of pork with a strong and 
sharply-pointed skewer run thnmgh it. When the crocodile 
snaps at the meat, the Egyptian by a dexterous twist of bis hand 
inside the gaping jaws transfixes both of them on the points 


♦Herodotus, Bk.ll.ch. 70. 
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of the skewer, and drags the creature open-mouthed and hdp- 
Jt'ss to the land. A much nearer resemblance to the Indian 
stratagem is, however, furnished by the Egyptian practice of 
supplying the Hippopotami with abundance of peas, which they 
are said to eat with such avidity, and to follow up with draughts 
of water so copious, that a ruinous internal commotion is the 
result Among the Aleuts the bear succumbs to a different treat- 
ment, ingenious no doubt, but scarcely to be panegyrized as 
humane. 

“ An Aleut bear-trap consists of a board two feet square and two 
inches thick, planted with barbed spikes, placed in Bruin’s path, and 
covered with dust. The unsuspecting victim steps firmly upon the 
smooth surface offered, when his foot sinks into the dust. Maddened 
with pain, he puts forward another foot to assist in pulling the first 
away, jvhen that too is caught. Soon all four of the feet are firmly 
spiked to tlie board ; the beast rolls over on his back, and his career 
it< soon brought to an end” (p. 91). 

The bear is evidently respected by some of his foes, for among 
the Nootkas in former times “ when a bear was killed, it was 
dressed in a bonnet, decked with fine down, and solemnly in-' 
vited to eat in the chief’s presence before being eaten.” The 
numerous plans devised for its capture are in themselves a com- 
pliment.* Sometimes the hunter lures it to its doom by iuii- 
tating the appearance of a seal. At other times the animal is 
tracked to its den by a party of men who block up the aperture 
with a barricade, leaving’ only an opening large enough for the 
bear’s head to pass through. From a not unnatural curiosity, 
stimulated by the introduction of a firebrand, the grizzly beast 
soon looks out of the little window, upon which the Indians, who 
are lurking on one side, beat in his skull (p. 78). 

It would almost seem as if the lower animals in these regions 
were in a state of backwanl civilization, corresponding to that of 
the human species. The seals themselves, like the unfortunate 
bears, fall victims to a misplaced confidence, being often at- 
tracted vvitliiu arrow-shot by natives disguised as seals in wooden 
masks.”"!* In the same way deer succumb to the bow and arrows 
of the hunter who, disguised with the head and horns of a stag^ 
creeps through the long grass to within ,a few yards of the un- 
suspecting herd.”{ So loo the Klamath of California catches 


* F. 187. CoDfipare the important remarks on this and similar customs in 
Mr. Tylor’s ** Primitive Culture,” vol. il p. 209. 

+ P. 186, See also p. 78. 

5 P. 873, p. 577, ana elsewhere. See too Boyd Dawkins. “ Cave-huntinpf,” 
p. 854, for the tigure of an Eskimos arrow-straightener, ou which is depicted 
a native, hunting scene. 
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the prong-buck, by fastening to his own heels strips of ermine 
skin, and then standing on his head and performing a pantomime 
with his legs. It may, however, be a truly scientific inquisitive- 
ness in this case which lures the antelope to its destruction 
(p. 336). Waterfowl are taken by a device which, as Lord 
Dundreary might say, ‘‘ no fellow could find put,’* unless he had 
something more than the intelligence of a duck. Calabashes are 
thrown into the streams which the wild fowl frequent, and after 
the sight of these has become familiar, the natives, with cala- 
bashes on their heads, ‘‘swim softly among the ducks and draw 
them under water without flutter or noise. 

With most of the tribes salmon is asonuch a staple of food as 
it could ever have been in Scotland, or on the banks of the 
Severn, in the days when its too frequent use as an article of 
diet was protested against in apprentices' indentures. Whether 
the monotony of* flavour is relieved by the Indian practice of 
blowing sand over the fish during the process of drying, may be 
questioned. One result of the practice, which we find repeatedly 
mentioned, is that the teeth of the natives are ground down, 
sometimes to the gums, by eating sanded salmon. f 

For the pleasing details of an Eskimo banquet we must leave 
the reader to consult Mr. Bancroft (p. 55). A contrast to the 
remlirkably gross feeding in the frozen North will be found in the 
scanty miserable diet of the poorer Shoshone tribes of Nevada 
and Utah. The descriptions given of these wretched people 
almost pass belief. Yet, according to more than one account — 

“ They remain in a semi-dormant inactive state the entire winter, 
leaving their lowly retreat only now and then, at the urgent calls of 

nature or to warm their burrows In the spring they creep 

from their holes poor and emaciated, with barely flesh 

enough to hide their bones, and so enervated from hard fare and 
frequent abstinence, that they can scarcely move.’*J 

The customs of courtship are extremely varied, and many of 
them are rather amusing. But even the one bright oasis in a 
woman’s life, which youthful love-making might be suppuseif to 
afford, is far from being invariably happiness nnalloyed. Among 
the Northern Indians the oasis itself is wanting, where “a man. 
of forty buys or fights for a spouse of twelve, and when tired of 
her whips her and sends her away" (p. 117)* 

To grow old and to fall ill are considered misfortunes all over 
the world, and even in civilized countries the workhouse and the 
pauper’s funeral are distasteful to the imagination of the aged^ 


♦ P. 577, and elsewhere. 

t P. 158: p. 163; p. 256, note; p. 334; p. 375, note* 
t P. 427, note. 
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w hile, for all periods of life, the healers of the body can scarcely 
yet claim to work painless and infallible cures. But age and 
sickness among the wild tribes have such concomitants as to the 
eyes of a white man must make them appear most tremendous 
disasters. Merely to be buried alive (p. 289), or slowly 
throttled by affectionate relations, as sometimes happens to the 
old, may be considered a trifle. The medical customs can 
scarcely be described by so mild a terra. There can indeed be 
but little sham sickness in a region where the patient in a raging^ 
fever is taken from the heated vapour-bath to be plunged in the 
river or sea (p. 24(i), where obliging nurses on principle refuse the 
sufferer a wink of sleep (p. 569), and where a pain in the side is 
treated by furious pounding with the fists, or savage bites from 
the teeth of a rabid medicine-man surrounded by yelling spec- 
tators.**^ That the doctor himself is sometimes killed when the 
patient dies, on the supposition not of incapacity but of malice, 
can be but a small consolation to other invalids who are exposed 
to the same treatment at the hands, or rather the mouth, of his 
successor. 

Still, were we to group together all the miseries to which 
savage life is exposed from toil and famine and pestilence, and 
from the cruelties which ignorance and superstition cause men 
to wreak not only upon others but upon themselves, we should 
find that there were not a few circumstances of alleviation to be 
considered on the other side. The excitement of a sporting life 
is rendered perhaps all the keener when the combat is not only 
with the beasts of the chaso^ but also with the great and common 
enemy, starvation. There is, too, a certain freedom and jollity 
in barbarism which, according to Mr. Bancroft, has so much at- 
traction even for the white man, that when freed from the 
social restraint of civilized companionship,” he “not un frequently 
becomes so fascinated with his new life as to prefer it to any 
other” (p. 83). From one end of the present volume to the 
other we read of dances and dramatic representations. f It speaks 
w^l for the food of the Northern Indians or Eskimos, that it 
enables them to dance naked in the open air with a superb in- 
diflference to their winter climate. Jealousy must be at zero 
among the Yaquis of New Mexico, if what is said of them be 
true, that the dance they like best is the one called tutuli gamuchiy 
in which they exchange wives. J The Aleuts in the North are 
fond “ of representing in dances their mytiis and their legends, 
of acting out a chase, one assuming the part of hunter, 

Compare, too, the system of phlebotomy among the Isthmians, 

p. 779. 

t Pp..66, 67, 84, 93, 136, 154, 200, 243, 352, 392,415, 515,551, 585. 635, 
78t). 

t F. 5S,\ note. 
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another of a bird or beast trying to escape the snare, now suc- 
ceeding, now failing, the piece ending in the transformation of 
a captive bird into a lovely woman, who falls exhausted into the 
arms of the hunter'' (p 93). Among the Sambos of the South 
the favourite entertainment is — 

“ To put on a lioad-dress of thin strips of wood painted in various 
colors, to represent the beak of a sword- tisli, fasten a collar of wood 
round the neck, from whicii a number of palm-leaves are sii;‘pended, 
and to daul) the face red, black, and yellow. Two men thus atlorned 
advance toward one another, and bend the Hsh-head in salute, keeping 
time with a rattle, and sini^ing, ‘ Shovel-nosed sharks, grandmother 1* 
After which they slide off crah-like, making the most ludicrous gestures 
imaginable. This fun exhausted, fresh men appear, introducing new 
movements, and then the spectators join in a ‘ walk around,’ •flourish- 
ing white sticks in their hands, and repeating the above-mentioned 
refrain in a peculiar buzzing tone produced by placing in the mouth 
a small tube covered with the membrane of a nut” (p, 730). 

To tlu'se amusements must be adiled those of athletic sports, 
gambling, and story-telling. In the last, “ those who concoct the 
biggest lies receive the most applause " (p. 739). 

We might, had we space, quote many curious descriptions of 
the very varied architecture in vogue among different tribes. As 
it is, we must be content to mention, on the subject of their 
homes, that some are cave-dwellers, others burrowers undec 
ground, that some make lodgments on lofty trees or on precipitous 
rocks, that some build fairy palaces of ice for their hunting- 
lodges, that some construct vast hotels, adorned with ingenious 
carving, and that there are some whose houses of wood and 
matting are so primitive, that in high winds the inhabitants, 
forsaking the smoky interior of their dwelling, retain the roof in 
its place by sitting upon it. 

Enough has perhaps been said to lead many of our readers to 
wish to consult Mr. Bancroft’s book for themselves. It is a 
public-spirited contribution to an important branch of literature, 
produced at an expenditure, evidently unstinted, both of time 
and Tr\oney. It can only be by a strange error of judgment 
that this great volume of eight hundred pages has been issued 
without an index. Such an omission can be but ill repaired at 
the close of the whole work, which many, who read this first 
portion of it, may never have the opportunity of seeing. But, 
whether with indices or without, the forthcoming volumes of 
Mr. Bancroft’s laborious and elaborate uadertakitfcg will be 
awaited with interest ; and, on our own account, as well as on 
bis, we shall wish him good speed on his way to a suopessfal 
termination of what he has so well begun* 


QQ 2 
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Art. VII. — Merchant Shipping Legislation. 

1. Mr, PlimsoWs Speech at the Trades Unionist CoTigress, 

Liverpool, 1875. 

2. Merchant Shipping Acts Amendment Bill, No. 1. 

3. Merchant Skipping Acts Amendment Bill, No. 2 (Mr. 

PlimsoWs). 

4. Merchant Shipping {Load line) Bill {Mr. Norwood's). 

I T is much to he regretted when the discussion of questions of 
great social and industrial importance is turned aside to 
collateral and insignificant issues. It is more to be regretted 
when the personal claims of advocates on either side are per- 
mitted to overshadow or ignore the facts of the case, and inter- 
fere with its strict logical exposition. Most of all is it to be 
deplored when argument degenerates into impulsive and sensa- 
tional appeals to popular prejudice. Any such passionate inter- 
ference with the natural grow’th and maturity of a great public 
question tends sadly to prevent the formation of a sound and 
lasting public opinion. It is as if rival physicians begin to 
wran^ by the patient's bedside over their respective personal 
pretensions or professional standing. In the heat of such con- 
flict, what becomes of the true diagnosis of the malady, and the 
intelligent appreciation of the best treatment ? It is not the 
discors concordia of means to an end, but an outbreak of vanity 
and conceit, which may injure, if not prove fatal to, the patient. 

One important element in the final settlement of all important 
questions is the formation of an intelligent public opinion. 
Unless the mass be convinced, and unless general confidence be 
engendered as to proposed remedies for social difficulties and 
disturbances, there can be no guarantee for stability, no fait 
aoomnpli upon which to repose, no certainty even that the law 
embodying the specific remedy will not lapse into complete 
desuetude* 

We do flot, of course, expect 19th century faith to remove 
mountains, but until evolution transmutes human nature itself 
into something higher than humanity, the faith made up of self- 
reliance, sect confidence, and party fidelity, must be recognised as 
A factor in the solution of moral and social problems; for it is a 
lamentable fact that the confident assertion of error will work 
more wonderful changes ^than the trembling hesitating enuncia- 
tion of truth itself. If it were otherwise, advertising would not 
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pay, and sterling merit would only be recognised by epitaphs and 
effigies. Truth will, no doubt, ultimately prevail That is 
aphoristically certain; but through what fiery and sustained 
conflict; what sophistical cobweb complication and bewilderment, 
by what wandering mazes lost* in false side issues? Like 
‘‘Freedom's battle once begun*' bequeathed to a long line of dis- 
putants, the righteous end will, no doubt, be achieved ; but the 
friends of progress must mourn over the wasted time and 
perverted talents, and perhaps resent the lost opportunity, and 
prolonged suffering, before that aim (and after all, often only the 
subordinate one of ascertaining the best means to it) be attained. 

The history of the development of abuses is simple and toler- 
ably unique. It is one of growth, as the seed grows when sown 
in stony places. Strong and virtuous at first, sustained in moral 
vigour by healthy toil, and more vigorous by occasional failure. 
Then because there is no depth of soil, it passes through a 
second phase of disappointment and betrayed confidence, into 
simulated virtue and perverted credit. Last stage of all, it sinks 
into false representation and flagrant abuse. The “ History 
of Merchant Shipping," so elaborately and admirably set forth 
by Mr. W. S. Lindsay, has not as yet (if it be the clever 
author's intention ever to write it) reached that chapter which 
shall treat of lost lives," and property, sacrificed through tlm 
“ greed of gain." We can well imagine that such a chapter may 
never find a place in so admirable a work, and that we may look 
in vain (if it were written) for Mr. Plimsolls name to be associated 
with it ; for the author of that excellent work is too acute to 
cumber his history with what belongs rather to the province of 
morals than to the history of shipping. The wickedness that 
sends to sea unseaworthy ships is a phase in the development of 
human nature not specially connected with shipping. It ought 
rather to belong to the records of the Old Bailey, for 
rascality belongs * to no one branch of trade more than to 
another. Trickery, selfishness, and the seared heart that 
has no feeling for a brother when in view of a larger profit, 
or some coveted advantage, have no local habitation or 
name. They flourish more or less in all trades, professions, 
and undertakings. Hydra-headed, when cut off by law they 
will spring again, and when repressed by public opinion will 
break out in some new lorm ; being, as they are, a Dead Sea 
fruit unsunned by the kindly and elevating influences of 
Christianity. 

Unseaworthy ships, overloading, and undermaning are the 
forms which original sin assumes in connexion with sbipowning, 
just as “Devils dust" and “shoddy" belong to the woollen 
manufacture ; as size, pipeclay, and short measure belong to the 
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cotton trade; and as Wednesbury sham-dam” and ‘'park 
palings have been heard of as part and parcel of iron making 
and iron manipulating. So again we may note it in the rampancy 
of the evil spirit of adulteration from “ Hamburg sherry, guilt- 
less of any mixture of the juice of the grape/’ to sweets concocted 
without sugar, cigars manufactured with no tobacco, and butter 
extracted from Thames mud, and in a milder form we may trace 
it in watered milk, bread tainted with alum, beer salted and 

doctored,” and diseased meat powdered over to disguise its 
corruption. 

Tiie lesson we may learn from these and other well-known cases 
of lax principle, not excepting its manifestation in regard to the 
itching palm where trust has been reposed (all being evidences 
of the weakness of human nature, and of unawakened or scared 
conscientiousness) is this — not to extend wider the area of con- 
fidence, but rather to draw closer the ties of individual caution. 
The various cases of loose and vicious dealing we have enumerated 
should teach us that in our intercourse witli the world, we ought 
to blend something of the wisdom of the serpent with the tender- 
ness of the dove ; that we live in a wicked sphere, and that our 
best chance of immunity from wrong is aelf-reliance. The lesson 
unfortunately is too frequently read in another way, and the 
remedy souglit through hired inspection, the fate and ultimate 
eflect of which is to foster apathy, and increase the evil. 

In respect of one form and in one direction of lax and 
selfish commercial morality, connected with the shi[)ping interest, 
we have had of late what is well known as the “ Plimsoll agita- 
tion.” With a courage that nothing could daunt, and a per- 
sistency which nothing could turn aside, the junior member for 
Derby has bent his energies to the task of denouncing shipowning 
rascality. To expose fraud and deception, to rouse the Board of 
Trade, and to stimulate public opinion on behalf of “our sea- 
men” — a class ignorant, reckless, drunken, and immoral; 
alienum appeiens sul profusus — hard working to get and 
wasteful and profligate- to spend — Mr.. Plimsoll s large-hearted 
efforts have been most praiseworthy. To see and to know with 
him has been to act ; and action meant the union and exercise 
of the fullest powers of a passionate and impressionable nature. 
What indiscriminate charity is too apt to do under visual prompt- 
ing, Mr, Plimsoirs philanthropy, in the case of our seamen, does 
full, free, and unrestrained ; the result being however that the 
heart’s impulse has shot ahead of judgment, and impatience of 
wrong outstripped the wisdom which comes of knowledge, ex- 
perience, and cool reflection. 

To his legitimate work of rousing public opinion, and stirring 
torpid officialism to a recognition and punishment of the wrongs 
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of ‘‘poor Jack/* we wish all success. We welcome all such 
lirei^zy healthful effort in the too often shunned battle of right 
against might, with peculiar satisfaction. We fully admit the 
facts that shipowning iniquity exists, and to an extent which 
inter alia throws a doubt upon the moral improvement brought 
about by over 1800 years of Christianity. But while recognising 
ill him k leader in a just cause, and assigning to his work a high 
value, and fully appreciating his single-ndndedness, we have to 
deplore the credulity which accepts talk as fact, the weakness 
which too hastily generalizes, and the impatience which prefers 
recrimiriation tojndioial investigation. 

This (juestion of “lost lives** is not one to be turned, as it has 
been, to any personal issue. It ought to be confined to hard facts, 
clearly ascertained, and logically and temperately treated, and 
such treatment requires high judicial qualities, and not the 
executive narrowness of the mere policeman. Popular feeling may 
easily bo excited, but it is only the mature judgment of a sound 
public opinion, based upon di.scriminating research, which can 
bring about and make permanent abetter state of things; ami 
no it priori theory, no “case** — no assumption first form(*d, and 
to support which evidence is afterwards sought and applied, will 
ever liring about a beneficial change. And with the ball at his* 
feet, and the goal in sight, Mr. Plimsoll has yet so played with a 
righteous cause, as to make it seem doubtful whether rancour 
against the shipowners, or zeal for the sailor, or the higher 
motive of the love of abstract justice, is his prevailing animus. 

“We are dealing with lost lives’* exclaimed one of the dele- 
gates at the Congress of Trades Unions at Liverpool the other 
day ; and sucli a pl^a fur preventive measures, if such measures 
were practicable, should outweigh all other pleas. But there i^ 
danger in approaching a serious question from the side of feeliog. 
Shylock justly says, “ You do take my life when you do take the 
means whereby I live,” and the means whereby hundreds of 
thousands exist hang upon the prosperity of the shipping interest, 
which Mr. Plimsoll looks at too exclusively as another name only 
for iniquitous profits. Again, if there were now some startling 
episode in the history of shipping, some new expedient for shorten- 
ing voyages tind thereby entailing additional peril to seafarers, 
such danger might be a plea to sweep away at once petty or oon* 
tingent considerations ; but ships sail and steam as they have 
traversed the ocean since the days of the Corinthian triremes, 
and the first ocean steamer. Change has been by gradual, 
almost insensible improvement, and every improvement has had 
the effect, while lessening the requirement for labour, to lessen 
the burden upon the individual employed. We hold, there- 
fore, that there is no need for hot baste, nor can there be any 
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justification for reckless and wasteful expenditure of remedial 
effort, when it threatens to become a certain means of curlailiug 
the employment of all affected. On this indirect ground also we 
* claim that empiricism should yield to experience, and fiery zeal 
to sound judgment. 

War deals with lost lives. Tens of thousands of lives tremble 
in the l^alance at every crisis of a well fought battle ; but who 
except the neophyte waiting his ‘‘ baptism of fire' would venture 
to say that the “ blood frenzy" Kinglake refers to is a better 
safeguard than calculation, or that hotheaded impatience of 
inaction will save more lives than the steady nerves that can 
watch and wait ? 

The physiciaii also deals with lost lives in hospitals and in the 
home circle, but the empiricism of Dr. Sangrado is exploded, 
and the heroic treatment of disease, born of an ignorant im- 
patience that something should be done^, has yielded to a better 
appreciation of the vis medicatrix naturae and, Scripture warrant 
notwithstanding, surgeons do not nowadays sanction the pluck- 
ing out of the offending ^ye, or cutting off the bruised hand, 
until Nature and watching care have had an opportunity to 
bring about a deferred, but permanent cure. * 

The lesson taught by these several exam})les is, that expediency 
ought not to take the place of well considered action ; — that the 
quickest best is not the best permanently ; and that immediate 
results are often dearly purchased by future sacrifice. 

The impatience for quick results is a notable feature in the 
high pressure life of the present day. It is the moral sequence 
to railways, penny postage, the telegraph, and the commercial 
practice of quick returns and small profits. Life is short, and 
social movement swift; and certainty is so much better than 
deferred increase, that we have no time, and have lost the faith 
that can sow for any future harve.st. We build on the sandy 
foundation, grudging the time to dig to the rock, and ephemeral 
rapidity of completion is estimated higher than a deferred 
solidity. . 

We cannot stop to notice the general application of this un- 
wisdom in recent and projected legislation. Suffice it to say 
generally, that if anything goes socially wrong, or, being 
wrong, the attention of society is called thereto, and popular 
indignation is fomented by agitation, the cry at once is 
for the application of the brutum fulraen of law, — and usually 
of law warped, and strained out of its legitimate functions for 
the purpose of producing instantaneous relief. But particularly 
we have to notice the mischief which is (with the best intentions) 
sought to be wrought by the Plimsoll agitation ; the cardinal 
mistake of which arises from the assumption that the best 
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agitator is necessarily the wisest lawmaker, unmindful of the 
truth that it is easier to find fault than to improye. 

The work of that agitation has, so far, been well done ; and, 
as yet, the effects have been beneficial. We owe to Mr. Plirasoil 
the “ Royal Commission on unseaworthy ships/* To him also is 
due the new-born zeal of the Board of Trade ; and if he had not 
flung himself into the agitation with characteristic self-abandon- 
ment, the guilt/ might still have slept the sleep of the righteous, 
and continued on Sundays to thank God they were not as other 
men are. Mr. Plimsoll has suddenly, and roughly and effectu- 
ally shaken the peccant shipowners out of their fools' paradise of 
profits made by a process worse than the almost forgotten iniquity 
of negro slavery, when men made money by sacrificing human 
liberty. Into the witches* cauldron, by the contents of which 
commercial iniquity transmutes precious qualities into gold, 
the ingredient cast in by the wicked amongst shipowners was 
human live.s ; and while the Hell -dance went on merrily, it was 
Mr. Plimsoll who first hatl the courage to startle the revellers, 
and like Macbeth to cry ‘‘avaunt !** 

So^ar, 2)1 we have said, his work has been well done, after his 
peculiar fasliion. He has made liimself a name for philanthropy 
which may fairly ally him with the Howards, Frys, Wrights, and 
Strides; but we venture to say that as regards his agitation, no- 
thing would so much tend to enhance its value as his leaving it. 
It has passed the stage when vague generalities may pass muster 
and do good ; and the quality of his mind is eminently fitted to 
deal only with generalities. It now has progressed into the phase 
in which facts and figures must supersede appeals to feeling ; 
and unfortunately, so soon as he deals with these, he raises per- 
sonal squabbles and provokes personal animosities, ‘which dis- 
credit rather than intensify the effect of his mission. His 
function as an alarmist admirably fitted him to call attention to 
an intolerable evil, but unfitted him to suggest or to work out 
an adequate remedy. He is like the^ man who loudly and 
energetically proclaims the existence of an epidemic ; but alarmist 
qualities and service establish no claims to study the disease 
and prescribe the remedy. Not only in our opinion this esti- 
mable gentleman doing no good to permanently remove the evil 
of unseaworthineas, but we hold that he is rushing in where men 
of widest reputation .for enlarged views, men of science, pro- 
fessional men, of ability, and men noted for philanthropic effort, 
have “ feared to tread.** His Royal Commission has proved a 
very Frankenstein, against whose operations he has no defence 
but denunciation. He is "at open enmity with the Board of 
Trade ; and occasions are not wanting to show his feeling that 
those who are not with him in all be desires, must necessarily be 
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dead against him. The assertions which formed the backbone of 
his first speech on the subject in the present session, w^^re imme- 
diately and imlignantly denied by the -^parties he sought to 
implicate. All this is very much to be deplored. His work of 
promoting the safety of sailors at sea thus hangs fire while he 
is injuring his reputation and destroying his influence by personal 
squabbles arising from a too ready credulity, which leads him 
into (to use the words of the report of the Roy^l Commission) 
“ misstatements and exaggerations.” The remedy for unsea- 
worthiness, which with an empiricism pardonable because of his 
scientific and technoh^gical ignorance, is that almost universal 
panacea for all social abuses, both of commission and omission — 
official inspection. 

On the other hand, the Royal Commisvsion Report temperately 
but strongly opposes Government inspection and compulsory 
classification as advocated by Mr. Plirnsoll ; and in lieu thereof 
proposes individual responsibility, made real and urged borne by 
pains and penalties. We therefore have in the antagonism of 
those two advocates, the two opposing principles — viz., the 
popular and sensational element to be embodied in Government 
action, as represented by Mr. Plirnsoll ; and the deliberate and 
judicial element, reproseijted by the Royal Commission, and 
which may be described in brief as responaibility made real and 
brought home by punishment. 

Before we drop all allusion to the personal element and side 
issues, which have too much pervaded the discussion of this im- 
portant question, and which we have noticed more to be enabled 
to do justice to the motives, and to acknowledge the value of the 
work of Mr. Plirnsoll, than from any feeling that the real merits 
of that question were touched by their discussion, we must advert 
to the composition and labours of the Royal Commission which 
Mr. Plirnsoll has denounced in no measured terms. In his 
speech at Liverpool, on the occasion of his address! rrg the Trades 
Union Congress, he is reported to have said in effect, that as to 
that Commission why, “there were Commissions and Commis- 
sions that although he did ask for the appointment of that 
Comnnssion, his experience of its modus operandi Mcas such that 
“ he would never ask for another.” The whole tone of his criti- 
cism was contemptuously hostile — he would not march through 
Coventry with such a lot — not he ! True there was a Royal 
Prince who was a member of the Commission : — but what of 
that ? “ he was making love to the Czarrvna at the time,” and 
so what could be expected frono^ him ? Again “ they sat with 
closed doors,” — sat in London instead of going to the various out- 
ports ; and as in effect the mountain, represented by the seamen, 
would uQt come to Mahomet^ and Mahomet declined to be peri- 
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patetic, and look them up in their own haunts, no satisfactory 
result could be expected. This, no doubt, was the more unsatis- 
factory and galKng to Mr. Plimsoll, because the few witnesses 
wljo were understood to support his views, are thus referred to 
(rreliminary Report, p. 15) : — “The witnesses suggested to the 
Commission by Mr. Plimsoll did not much assist our investiga- 
tions, and we lost valuable time in trying to elicit facts from the 
casual obseivations and unrecorded recollections, relating to 
former events. Wo obtained, however, more trustworthy evi- 
dence from other sources,^’ Mr. Plimsolls answer to this deroga* 
tory opinion may be supfjosed to be contained in his accusation 
that the Commission did not go whither those he wished to call 
resided. There is, however, no reason to doubt that all the wit- 
nesses which Mr. Plimsoll suggested as likely to give iniportant 
evidence, would have been summoned by the Commission had 
he named them ; and it is unfortunate that Mr. Plimsoll in his 
controversy with that body had not put himself in the right by 
having made such suggestion, supposing he knew of any such 
witnesses existing. As it is, the charge of avoiding his wit- 
nesses, for it amounts to this, must be dismissed as a vague 
generality, and even as such “ not proven.'’* 

If the question of the relative credibility of the opposing 
parties is to rest on ascertained character, it is only fair that 
having already done, we hope, full justice to Mr. Plimsoll, we 
should state who and what were the members of the Commission. 
This will enable our readers themselves to weigh how much on 
each side belongs to character. The members, as described in 
the text of the Commission, are as follows : but for the sake of 
classification we have changed the order of their enumeration. 


1 . 

2 . 

а. 

4. 

5. 

б . 

7. 


8 . 


The Duke of Somerset. — A former First Lord. 

’i\ M. Gibson, Esq. — A former President of the Board of 
Trade. 

The Duke of Edinburgh ) , i m ™ 

Sir James Hope | two naval officers. 

H, C. Rothery, Esq. — Registrar of the High Court of Admi- 
ralty. 

Arthur Cohen, Esq, — Barrister-at-Law, 

Thomas Brassey, Esq. — M.P. for Hastings, and partner in the 
Canada Engineer Works, Ifirkenhcad. 

Peter Denny, Esq. — Shipbuilder and shipowner. 


* It is generally understood that Mr. Plimsoll was informed by the chairman 
that the evidence of such witnesses m he proposed would be received, if 
oonniig within the limits of the inquiry; But that libellous imputations could not 
be permitted to be made under tiie protection of a Royal Commission. It is to 
be regretted tlmt the letter to which ibis statement was the reply, was not printed 
the appendix, its omission was, no doubt, a matter of taste and propriety, 
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9* George Duncan, Esq. — One of the Committee of Lloyd’s 
Eegister. 

10. E. D Edgell, Esq. — Trinity Brother. * 

11. H. E. Liddell, Esq. — M.P. for Northumberland. 

12. C. W. Merrifield, JSsq. — Principal of the Royal School of Naval 

Architecture. 

We cannot conceive it possible to name twelve gentlemen who, 
having a complete knowledge of the general subject, and bring- 
ing to its investigation special aptitudes, from the positions they 
hold, could be more impartial. As regards their characters and 
social standing it would be a work altogether of supererogation 
to say a word to show that in all that was requisite to enable 
them to discharge the important duty assigned to them they were 
not only qualified, but morally above suspicion. 

They examined ninety-seven witnesses, putting to them over 
18,000 questions, and eliciting a mass of evidence from every 
branch of a complicated business, direct and collateial, which 
apart from the digest given in their two reports, and the opinions 
founded upon the evidence generally, must be considered full, 
fair, weighty, and valuable. 

In reference to this body and this evidence, we cannot but 
consider that Mr. Plimsoll’s depreciatory remarks establish the 
fact that he is unable to rebut their arguments, and unable to 
lessen the weight and cogency of their opinions. The mere 
denunciation of both therefore tells rather against Mr. Plimsoirs 
judgment and temper, and militates not a little against the vali- 
dity of his opposing views. Good, bad, or indifferent as may be 
the evidence and the Report (as Mr. Plimsoll intimates), it is 
really all that the public can judge from, for we cannot shut our 
eyes to the fact that Mr. Plimsoirs general statements are loose 
in their application, vague in their nature, contradicted by 
those implicated, and condemned by the Commission. 

Having said so much, we may now fairly dismiss side issues 
and drop the personal element altogether. Mr. Plimsoll has 
been a mere accident in the discussion. He has WvOrked himself 
into notoriety from the temper of his agitation, as much as he 
has recommended himself in the course he has taken to the 
approval of the intelligent public, and to the profanum vulgus, 
attracted and gratified by the sensational complexion which has 
been given to a serious subject. The case is so far clear that no 
one can deny the existence in some or other shape, and in a more 
or less degree, of the evils of unseaworthy ships, the peril they 
entail upon life; and the injuipr they inflict upon the character 
and prosperity of an important national industry. And, thanks 
to Mr. Plimsoll, not only has this conviction been brought about 
in a great measure by his efforts, but he has also been instrumental 
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in setting us face to face with the two great remedial princtplea 
' — that of inspection and restriction on the one hand, and of re- 
sponsibility and punishment on the other. 

Of these two opposing principles one seems to us to be, in this 
case, as it ever has been, an invitation to fold the hands, and 
asphyxiate the brains and life of the shipowners to the slumber 
of dependence and inertion ; while the other is the fresh breezy 
healthy call to self-reliance, with the clear intimation that as they 
sow so must they reap. 

The shipping interest of this country is too vast and important 
a concern to be perilled by dilettante legislation. It was not 
born of yesterday, nor is it an insignificant item in the sum total 
of the national grandeur and influence. The. amount of tonnage 
afloat is over 8,000,000 tons, worth some 100,000,000^.,* fetching 
and carrying in weight and measurement goods well-nigh 
60,000,000 tons, and earning in gross freight from 70,000,00(W. 
to 80,000,000^. annually. The number of sailors has been esti- 
mated by the Board of Trade at 829,000 for 1878, or say, for 
1874f, 330,000. Seamen’s wages are 4/. per month ; but making 
allowance for time lost ashore, for ordinary and raw hands, and 
for boys, we may fairly take the amount of wages paid through- 


out to be dP8, 500,000 

and the cost of victualling 6,500,000 

Making a total of 14,000,000 


To this we must add the productive waliie of all the trades 
dependent upon and ministering to this branch of national 
industry. We build some 500,000 tons of shipping annually, 
and we equip them. Going further back, such building and 
equipping employ iron and coal miners, iron workers, &c., 
making up a total, as nearly as we can estimate, of 100,000 
artizans, miners, and others, earning on the aggregate, at a 
moderate computation, over 9,000,000^. annually. If to the 
23,000, OOOZ. of wages we have thus made out, we add the 
supposed profits of shipowners, say 10 per cent, on the capital 
invested, or 10,000,000z,, we have this result : — no less than 
half-a- million lives and 83,000,000^. sterling as the net product 
of the industry hanging upon the prosperity of the shipping inte- 
rest of England. 

The strength and continuity of this catenation depend upon 
the shipowner being able to make 10 per cent, on bis capiUd. 


* In 1873 the Bureau Veritas state* the amount of British shipping to bo 
this ‘.—Sailing vessels, 5,320,080 tons, and steamers, 2, 624*, 431 tons* We 
have estimated the tonnages for 1874 at 5,400,000 and 2^00,000 respective^, 
and the value per ton at 8/. and 20/. 
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To statists of the Plimsoll school, the 10,000,000/5. of profit make 
the sole counterpoise to the “lost lives so persistently but 
vaguely referred to. Let the greedy and unscrupulous ship- 
owner, it IS said, sacrifice some of his ill-gotten gains, and so 
insure the lives of our seamen. But how ? We can understand 
how profits made on more than doubtful motives may be fore- 
gone ; but we have yet to learn that vexatious interferences with 
an entire trade, which tend to restri(;t that trade, and drive it 
into hands less hampered, can be fairly made on the plea of 
philanthropy. The remedy to be effectual should be applied to 
the few sinners, and not to the innocent residue ; but the inspec- 
tion proposed as the outcome of the PlimsolPagitation will affect 
all alike. It is to be, so far as understood, an interference 
which must begin in the draftsman's office, and be continued 
from the laying of the keel of the ship, through every inter- 
vening stage of the building, fitting, equipping, and loading, 
until she finally departs on her voyage ; and this is to be carried 
out in the face of a keen and growing foreign competition. 

Mr. Plimsoll’s bill for this session is now before the public ; 
but whether or not the particulars therein specified will be 
brought before the House, we state unreservedly that “ inspec- 
tion to bo worth anything, sui generis, must be radical, con- 
tinuous, and complete, as well as personally efficient. And 
we say further, and with equal unreserve, that thorough or not, 
the power to make such interference at all wdl be equally expen- 
sive, annoying, disheartening, and mischievous. 

The shipowner's profit does not accrue from each separate 
and succeeding pound sterling earned in gross freight, but 
depends upon the fast added shUUngs of the rate per ton. 
The expenses of sailing a ship or steamer are essentially fixed 
charges. Wages, victualling, insurance (on ship), repairing, 
wear and tear and depreciation to hull and machinery, port 
charges and interest, are the same whether the vessel be half 
loaded or full, or freight be 21. or M. or 4/. per ton. It is only 
therefore after freight enough has been made to pay off all fixed 
expenses that the owner's profit begins to accrue. If a dull 

J )roduce market stops the last few hundred tons, or obliges the 
reighters to lure the shippers by a lower rate ; or a glut of ton- 
nage lowers the freight market generally, the shipowner's profit 
is cut ofif. If the cost of building and the amount of fixed 
charges is increased, as we hold it would be by a rigid system of 
inspection, the profit to the o\^er is equally gone, for the un- 
.hampered foreign competitors will be glad of rates which would 
wove unremunerative to the Englishman, building and sailing 
bis ship “ according to law.^' 

We have already stated the gross freight annually earned by 
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our mercantile marine to be>t, or about, 80,000,000?.: Should 
legislative interference therefore drive business away, or reduce 
the freight market, or enhance the fixed charges to the extent of 
one eighth only, such interference would destroy the wliole of the 
shipowner's profit, would peril the existence of the shipping inte* 
rest generally, and jeopardize the livelihood of half a million 
workers, plus their dependent families. Men of the Plimsoll 
^school of thought do not realize upon how slender a thread the 
prosperity of coimnerce depends, nor that fortunes are built up 
through fractional percentages which confidence may at any time 
double, or a whisper of doubt destroy. So long as competition 
is confined to liorhe limits, we have within us the means of 
adjustment. If one class suffers another benefits. But not so 
when the rivalry exists between two competing nations. History 
abounds with instances not only of the advantage of trade fiscally 
free, but also of the sensitiveness felt by commerce at the inqui- 
sitive sup(3rintendence of excise regulations. Mr. PlimsoH's 
friends may point with satisfaction to the results of factory 
inspection and regulation coincident with an increased cotton 
trade. We al.so point to this instance of, we admit, the best kind 
of bad legislation, and from a personal knowledge of the interior 
working of such interfenmce, we do not hesitate to say that 
a large amount of the isolation if not the estrangement of masters 
and men, and of the supposed antagonism of interest, as well os 
of the too prevalent bad feeling, may be traced to factory legisla- 
tion. In this branch of industry, as in the case of unseaworthy 
ships, we do not deny that evils existed, but we say that cosrne- 
tical applications are not radical cures — that all alcoholic stimulus 
is not strength, and that the constitution may suffer from outward 
and temporary alleviation. If there be any weight in the argu- 
ment that such legislation meets with general approval, it is more 
than met by Paley’s remark, that if numbers settled what was 
truth, Paganism would be right and Christianity a mistake; and 
if any appeal be made on tlie part of the supposed weak worker 
as against the presumed strong capitalist, we have only to 
point to trades unionism, co* operation, friendly society organiza- 
tion, and the nine hours' movement, as the results of the spon- 
taneous efforts of the so called down-trodden working class I 
Left to itself, — to the true principle of laisserfaire, — commerce, 
like water, will find its own level by a thousand natural and un- 
suspected channels of invisible percolation. Its adjusting power 
is great, but its sensitiveness and jealousy greater still. It 
works by small means, but it is by the aggregation of minute 
but independent action that she builds up without observation in 
the process such vast and beneficial results. Any extraneoua 
interference, either to attempt to adjust, or with the design to 
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extend, become simply disastrous through uncertainty, if not 
from ignorance and error. It demands the unsleeping vigilance 
of all concerned, to watch and guide the sensitive mobile elements 
of trade and commerce to assured results; a process to be 
carried out more by instinctive appreciation than by any mental 
deduction. And where are those ubiquitous detectives and pre- 
ventives to be found, except amongst those interested ? 

It is with this vast and important, and at the same time deli- 
cate and sensitive organization, providing the means of livelihood' 
for fully 1,500,000 men, women and children, that the Plimsoll 
agitation sets to work ‘‘with a light heart'’ to interfere. And 
for wl)at object? “The prevention of loss of life at sea:” an 
aim so noble, and one so righteous, that, if attainable, all others 
should give it place. But is it even theoretically attainable? 
And if so, is “ inspection^’ the practical means whereby it may be 
attained ? 

Before we proceed to consider these crucial questions, it will 
be well to state fairly the extent and meaning of the phrase 
used in the Plimsoll agitation, as derived from “unseaworthy 
ships.” 

The wreck chart of British vessels is a sad record of suffering 
and death, and not the less so because the most painful details 
must ever be left to the imagination. The record is that lives 
are lost : the imagination can only fill in the painful details. 
Human life is suddenly arrested, and men gulp and die, and the 
night of this world closes over the little cosmos of each, peopled 
with hopes and fears, aspirations and remorse, noble resolves, and 
sins and lusts already committed because lusted after in their 
hearts. 

It is a record also of property lost at sea, which means general 
as well as individual misfortune; and all this, whether par»- 
ticularized as to its , effects or taken in the concrete, furnishes 
great opportunity to commonplace agitators. But an analysis 
of its fearful totals will do no little to put the saddle on the right 
horse, or at all events add to the weight of the argument that 
the large and respectable body of shipowners ought not to be 
punished in order to reach a few sinners, and eb prevent a com- 
paratively small loss of life. By putting the saddle on the right 
horse also the eyes of the thoughtful and intelligent of the sea- 
man’s friends — and who are not his friends ? — may be opened to 
the right direction which their praiseworthy efforts should take 
to ameliorate their condition. 

Mr. T. H. Farrer, on behalf of the Board of Trade, laid before 
the Royal Commission an analysis of the “ Parliamentary Return 
of official inquiries into wre^ and casualties from 1856 to 
1872.” 
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The total number of both was 1095. Of these, however, only 
50, or “ per cent., arose from defects or faults of the ships or 
compasses, or other equipments ; or in the stowage of cargo, or 
bad ventilation '' (of coals) ; while 711, or 65 per cent., arose from 
faults of master, crew, or pilot ; 142 from stress of weather ; 148 
from other known and inevitable accidents ; and the remainder 
from causes unknown. 

The results tabulated are as follow : — 

Loss attributable to shipow hers . . 60 or 4^* per cent. 

Ditto to crews .... 711 „ 65 „ 

Ditto to no one .... 142 J 

Ditto ditto .... 148 „ 

Ditto to unknown causes . 44 ) 

1095 

No doubt these figures do not take in all the losses which have 
taken place during the interval quoted. It is only of late years 
that Mr. PiinisoU’s efforts and accusations have stirred the Board 
of Trade to full activity. But it is not the total, but the relative 
number, which is the notable fiict. Mr. Pliuisoll in eflFect leads 
the public to suppose that shipowners greed of gain’' is one 
prominent, if not the only, cause of preventable loss of life at sea. 
The inexorable logic of facts, on the other hand, proves that for 
every life lost through the wickedness or indifierentism of the 
owner, fourteen lives are sacrificed by the ignorance or reckless- 
ness of the seamen (including masters of ships) themselves ; and 
there is every reason to infer if three times tlie number of 
inquiries had taken place, the same proportion would have been 
substantially maintained.* 

This explanation of the nature, extent, and value of the 
interest to be meddled with, and the real significance of the 
assigned cau.se for meddling, may help to^ the understanding of 
the proposed mode which this interference is to assume — viz., 
“ Oovernment inspection and comjmLsory registration** 

Nothing is more easy, and unfortunately of late more com- 
mon, than in an off-hand jaunty manner to call for inspection, as a 


♦ The following figures* taken from oflScial returns covering a period of 
twenty-seven years, show that the absolute, as well as the relative loss of life 
has been exaggerated. 

No. of {Ships sent to sea 22,186 

„ Passengers 6,388,163 

« Crew 847,550 6,286,713 

'The losses were as follow : — 

No. of Ships, 103, or *46 per cent. 

No. of Lives, 61^9, or *09 per cent.. 

Or less than 1 Hie per 1000 troni all causes. 

[Vol. cm. No. CCiV.]--NEW SEraEs. Vol. XLVll. No. II. H H 
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kind of legislative Holloway's pills, for the cure of every social dis- 
order. Let it be brought about through ignorance, recklessness^ 
want of principle, or selfish cupidity, it is all the same. Applied to 
the acknowledged futility of putting in force the Permissive Pro- 
hibitory Bill, this principle of legislative meddling is generally con- 
demned under the sneering designation of “making men virtuous by 
Act of Parliament. Again, so little apparently of real principle 
enters into the advocacy of legislative action, that we find 
as a rule the excellent-in tentioned men who call for such inter- 
ference in regard to the proposed drink bill, condemn the same 
in reference to the Contagious Diseases Act; and veering once 
again call for it in order to prescribe the system and manner in 
which shipowners are to carry on their business. All these 
agitators in point of principle, each in his own way, are ready to 

“ Compound for sins they are inclined to, 

By damning those they have no mind to 

the logical result being a species of social deontology ; every 
trade trying to make every other trade better — and neglecting 
their own ! Without, however, travelling out of the record in 
the present matter, we venture to say that nothing will be found 
so practically difficult to render efficient, or iruthe end beneficial, 
as inspection of * ships. If perfectly rigid and uncompromising, 
it will prove disastrously restrictive. If permitted to become 
elastic, it runs great risk of lapsing into abuse; for inspectors and 
shipbuilders are but men, and the itching palm is unfortunately 
not so uncommon as . to make it wise to present undue tempta- 
tion. And yet to make any system of complete inspection work 
at all (in repairing, for example), some discretionary power must 
he given to the inspector. There may be many ways of doing 
the same thing well ; and to restrict the shipbuilder or repairer 
to a single one of them, would cramp invention and retard im- 
provement. -On this point the Report states — 

“ The policy of instituting a Government survey for the purpose of 
securing the seaworthiness of ships, is more than questionable. It 
would tend to remove responsibility from those ])erson8 on whom it 
would rest, and would render the Government nominally responsible 
for the form, the materials, and the whole construction of our mer- 
chant ships.*’ (P. 3, 1874.) 

Thus, d, priori, we have the Scylla and Charybdis of hard and 
fast rules and of a discretionary power ; and we have also in the 
opinion of the Commission, which we entirely endoree, the ulti- 
mate mischief ofadestroyed respotisibiiity. If discretionary power 
be considered the lesser of two evils, the inspector becoming an 
unsalaried and indifferent manager of the shipyard, must be 
consulted at every step, and with the already proved drawback 
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that another inspector at another port may disapprove and undo 
work otherwise and elsewhere approved. If the hard and feet 
lines of rules and specifications as to dimensions, structural 
methods, qualities of materials, and quality of workmanship are 
to be taken as the basis of a Government inspection, what room 
exists for tentative progress and assured improvement ? Such a 
system may bring all ships up to a dead level of mediocrity, but 
most certainly it would hold them there in hopelessness and 
apathy. On this point the Report of the Commission is explicit, 
and repeats emphatically what we have already quoted. “We 
think that all systems which tend to remove responsibility from 
shipowners and their paid agents are against the true principles 
of public policy.” (P. 6, 1874) 

These several inherent objections to inspection are intensified, 
we think, when we come to consider the nature of the thing which 
has to be inspected, and for what purpose the inspection would 
be instituted. 

The hull of a ship represents not only a house with its 
appliances, but a substantial warehouse for the safe stowage of 
heavy goods ; and is so constructed as to be subjected to motions 
and strains infini(^y varied, and frequently violent. At one mo- 
ment the hull may be resisting a terrible force as a beam, then 
as a beam with a reversed strain, and then as a lever. It must 
overcome strains of torsion, defy collapse, and prevent the 
tendency to burst, all following in quick succession, and most of 
them applied simultaneously. It requires science, taste, and 
mechanical skill to design and convStruct a ship, for in addition to 
the primal requisite of strength there are many nautical and 
economical principles to be studied and realized, and all the com- 
plication growing out of a varied and variable use to be con- 
sidered and arranged. The qualities of a ship are determined by 
a system of wise compromise. Every quality trenches upon some 
other, and it is only by settling the relative merits of each that 
a good and economical ship can be buijt As regards her strength, 
the principle of every adjustment takes the simple form of 
resisting any change of angles. If, structurally, her original 
angles of parts are maintained, she may defy the sea. She may 
rend her plates or brea^ her ribs and backbone ; but this is a 
Question of material and not of workmanship. The aim there- 
fore is simple enough, but there is an equally simple countervail- 
ing principle to be kept in view. The strength of the tvhole 
depends upon the strength of every part ; just as the weakest 
link in a chain is the measure of every chain's absolute strength ; 
and this gives the clue to the necessity for unsleeping, untiring 
care in arranging and perfecting every part of , the vessel. 
enormous weight made up of hull, fittings, outfit, and cargo has 

H H 2 
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to be trusted to the waves, to be tossed in all directions, through 
every eccentricity of movement. The waters play with the float- 
ing mass, however, as a nurse with a child. They fling it aloft 
in wildest glee to receive it again in a soft yielding embrace, with 
little strain and damage, only when weakened by unseaworthi- 
ness, The longest Atlantic waves which run, in nautical language, 
‘‘mountains high,'' spanning from ciest to crest an interval of 
something like 600ft., have at most a height from trough 
to ridge of 40ft., the angle of ascent being 1 in 7J. In the 
hollow, when the vessel is head to wind, or scudding, the strain is 
to uplift each end of the vessel, with a tendency to fracture 
amidships, subjecting the lower material of the structure to 
a tensile strain, and the upper to one of compression. As the 
bow first crosses the summit there is a reversion of the strain. 
The fore-end more or less unsupported hangs upon the middle, 
and when far enough advanced to change the et^uilibtium the 
bow rushes into the declining wave and leaves the after end to 
bear its share in the work of resistance, and to fracture. It is 
the quick reversion of these vast strains, complicated and added 
to by the tendenej’^ to twist, and the motion of rolling, that distress 
the huge fabric. It is as if the hull were taken^p by great hands 
and bent to and fro as one would deal with a pi*e of wire in order 
to break it in two. Let her be fairly laden, fully manned, admirably 
equipped, and navigated with skill, yet if badly riveted tlie ship 
must founder. 

Dr. Fairbairn has given the following data to show the 
reduced strength of iron plates from riveting : — 

Assuming for the strength of the plate . . lOOlbs. 

The strength of* the double riveted joint is . 68 „ 

And that of the single riveted joint ... 46 „ 

Or for practice, allowing for the larger number of rivets in 
combination, the strengths per square inch in pounds may be 
taken as follows ; — 

The strength of the ^ate being .... o8,0001bs. 

The double riveted joint would be . . . 35,000 „ 

And the single riveted joint 28,000 „ 

(Iron Manufacture, p. 252.) 

From this we see, that however thick may be the plates, or 
strong the keelsons, riders, and ribs, wherever a riveted junction 
has to be made more than one-half the strength vanishes at once. 
This diminution arises from the punched-out portions of the 
platea Covering plates, or butt straps, may restore the strength 
of the metal punched out, but only to bring us face to face with 
another source of weakness — viz., the shearing of the rivets. 
This again may be restored by “chain riveting,'^ but such 
restorationishardly practicablein the ordinary platesof anironship. 
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There is another, and often unsuspected, source of weakness 
from riveting. The rivets are heated to nearly ‘‘ white heat/' 
and therefore the metal is expanded almost as ranch as heat can 
and does expand iron. The longitudinal contraction in cooliuff 
brings the overlapping plates, or, if flush jointed, the plates ana 
the butt straps, close together with immense force. This 
insures a water-tight joint. But unfortunately the heated rivet 
is also laterally expanded, and therefore in contracting it no 
longer can fill up the plate holes as when inserted. Moreover, 
when the plate-overlapping edges are drawn close together, ainl 
can approach each other no nearer, and the rivet can no longer 
contract longitudinally, it becomes wire-drawn — i.e., thinner — 
and still less completely fills up the holes. The plate edges are 
therefore held together by friction only, and when that is over- 
come, by the attenuated rivet touching the edges of the holes. 
This would matter little if the strain were always steadily in one 
direction, but, as we have shown, this is not the case with a ship 
in rough weather. • The strains alternate, and a rivet loose in 
the hole, although tight in the countersunk portion, will soon 
allow the butt to work infinitesimally, but still to move. Again, the 
holes themselves are very liable to be punched so as to lie one a 
little over the otffir. To make room for the rivet, a pointed steel 
punch is driven in, which rends and compresses the metal of both 
holes ; and although room is thus forcibly made to allow the in- 
sertion of the hot rivet, it is by forming two elliptical holes, one end 
overlapping the other, which the rivet cannot fill up. ttijre 
again is an unsuspected source of ' weakness and danger, ready to 
be fully developed in some heavier storm than ordinary, or by a 
few years^ regular wear and tear. 

It will of course be said that all this establishes a case for 
Government inspection. Our rejoinder is, that it is precisely a 
case in respect of which nothing will answer except the indivi- 
dual responsibility which puts character, profit, trade celebrity — 
daily bread, in short — in one scale, to outweigh bad work and bad 
material in the other.* It is precisely a case where nothing short 
of making every worker, and every foreman above him, and put- 

* The case of bad material is oue which it is supposed may be satisfactoriiy 
dealt with by inspection. We think not; unless every plate be so critioaily 
selected as to enormously inore^se the cost. At the meeting of the Institution of 
Naval Architects, on March 19th, Mr. Nathaniel fiaruany, Chief Constructor 
of the Mavy, stated the cost of ship plates as follows ; — 

Best pli^tes for ordinary ship building, S^. 17#. Hd, to 9/. 0#. Od, 

„ for navy use 19/. 10#. 0</* 

^ This difference looked verv like an utter condemnation of tiie quality of tlie 
iron used in private shipyai as, until it was explained that the material was the 
same quality in bulk, but that the difference of over 100 per cent, represented 
the cost of inspection and seiectioa ^ 
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ting all workers under the vigilant interested eye of the master, 
will suffice to secure good work. We will say nothing aboufi 
comcunce^ but we will suggest punishment, certain and sharp, 
as preventive to such evil practices ; and all these absolutely 
necessary considerations are overlooked or have no weight in 
outside official inspection. When it was suggested by a speaker 
at the Trades Union Congress, to which we have already referred, 
that inspection had already been tried and found wanting, the 
answer was made, “We not only want more, but better inspec- 
tion/* Well, take it as of the best, and what is it? Set an 
official inspector to watch, for example, the riveting of each 
ship, and what does that amount to ? Why, that another fore- 
man, or manager or master, whose motive to the performance of 
bis duty (putting conscience aside as equal in both eases) is his 
salary and place, over or instead of one who has his good business 
name and business profits at stake and whose capital and character 
and means of living are all sunk in the venture. 

The Report of the Commission gives prominence to two names 
as advocating the two opposite principles of inspection and re- 
sponsibility — the first, Mr. C. Mclver, one of the largest and most 
respectable of our steamship owners — a partner in, and manager 
of, the world-renowned Cunard Line, and bating, as he states, 
“ the personal direction of the Company in all matters connected 
with it, both outdoor and indoor** (Evidence, 9193) ; and the 
other, the late Mr, W. J. Lamport, of the firm of .Lamport and 
Holt, and connected with the Liverpool, Brazil, and River Plate 
Steam Navigation Company. Mr. Mclver recommends “that 
all steamers should be surveyed by some recognised authority/* 
His answer to the question (9322), “ I think what you contem- 
plate is that the inspection which you speak of should extend 
simply to the construction of the vessel f — is, “ To the workman- 
ship /* but he qualifies this limitation by adding, “ The owner 
and the builder arrange between themselves the specification and' 
the lines; but beyond that there ought to be some one to step in 
l>etween the builder and the buyer to insure that there is no 
error in the specification as to the relative strengths, and that the 
work contracted for is properly carried out.** If we understand 
the meaning of this opinion it amounts to this : — The shipowner 
is not able to take care of bis own interest, and Government 
ought to send some one to prevent his being cheated. In reply 
to 9827, he further states, “ The object of my recommendation is 
to improve the type of vessels and to improve their construction/* 
Again, if we understand correctly what is here meant, Mr. 0. 
Mclver is of opinion that shipbuilders and shipowners do not 
understand their business, and that Government ought to step 
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in to show them how to build and how to manage the meroan- 
tile marine I 

We think the best commentary on the whole of Mn Mclver*8 
evidence is the fact that the steamers of the Cunard Line are not 
classed at all. The Company prefers to draw up their own 
specifications, they appoint their own superintendents, and de- 
pend entirely on their own skill, care, and responsibility to 
secure good vessels. When asked (9224), “Have you £my 
objection to have them classed ?” (i.c., at Lloyd’s), he. replies, 

“ Certainly not, as far as we are concerned. I think they ought 
to be classed so far as the general law. is concerned, but so far as 
we are concerned it could not be any advantage to us, because 
in everything I believe we are over the strength.'" Read in con- 
nexion with the recommendation, the object of which is “ to 
improve the type of vessels, and to improve their construction," 
the only intelligible meaning we can assign to these answers is 
that tlie scantling of their vessels is all right, but that the Com- 
pany would like an inspector to criticise the lines, and superintend 
the construction of tiieir splendid fleet. If this be so, all we can 
say is that Mr. C. Mclver is too modest. Finer ships than the 
Cunard Line — the product of individual responsibility jn all 
respects — are not afloat; and although he says in answer to 
(9226) Why have you not classed your vessels at Lloyd's? “ 
cause we thought that they were a much better class of ship 
than what is generally accepted under either Lloyd^s or the 
Liverpool book, because they have been built under the special 
survey of the Admiralty yet we cannot forget that ho has 
also stated in effect (92^)9) that his own specification and lines, 
and the strict supervision of the ship when building by his own 
overlookers, leave the official surveyor nothing to do (9221). 

Through the ambiguity of these replies we think this at least 
is clear — viz., that the classification at Lloyd’s would lower the 
character of the Cunard Line ; and the practice of the Company 
confirms the view that the rules upon which the classification in 
Lloyd’s Register is founded will not insure the best ships. 
Without, however, condemning otherwise than by ignoring these 
rules and classification at Lloyd’s, Mr. C. Mclver advocates 
classification by some recognised authority ; and yet declines in 
practice to have his ships inspected and classified by the best 
authority extant. He seems to entertain some vague idea that 
classification can do no harm, afid may do good. The Cunard 
Company do not voluntarily act upon this opinion, but neverthe- * 
less Mr. Mclver does not object to make it compulsory. 

On the other side, we have the evidence of Mr. W. J. Lamport. 
This gentleman (now deceased) stood in the same relation to the 
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Liverpool and Brazil Line of thirty-three steamers as Mr. C. 
Mclver does to the Cunard Company's fleet of forty ships. 
About his evidence there is no ambiguity. There is nothing 
nebulous or undecided in his opinions and statements. He 
speaks apparently from an experience second to that of no one ; 
and he shows at least the consistency of practising what he 
advocates. Holding precisely the opposite opinion to Mr. C. 
Mclver, the steamers of the Liverpool and Brazil Line, like the 
Cunard Line, are not classed. It seems to us that the latter 
policy is consistent, and thfe other, so far as explained, is incon- 
sistent with the expressed* opinion of their several promoters. 

It must not be forgotten that the seaworthiness of ships is 
only the means to insure the preservation of life at sea. Inspec- 
tion is the specified mode of attaining that end, and the law is to 
be evoked to enforce it for the protection of our seamen. This is 
the aim of the Plimsoll agitation. 

Prior to the year 1854 there existed on the statute book no 
less than forty- seven Acts relating to shipping, the earliest of 
which dates so far hack as the time of Elizabeth, and is entitled 
‘‘An Act touching sea marks and mariners." This was, no 
doubt, passed at the instance of some Plimsoll of that day to 
institute a fixed load-line, and to protect “our seamen." 

In 1854 these Acts were repealed wholly or in part by “A 
Code of Imperial Statute Law relating to British Merchant Ship- 
ping,” known as the “ Merchant Shipping Act, 1854." 

This Act might fairly be represented {inter alia) as an Act 
for the protection of British seamen. It begins tliis work of 
protection by enacting that inspectors may be appointed to 
report upon the character of any accident or damage to any ship, 
the condition of the hull and machinery of steam vessels (s. 18). 
In execution of their assigned duties, inspectors may go on 
board any ship and examine any part thereof, may inspect any 
premises, summon any persons as witnesses, procure returns, en- 
iorco the production of documents, and administer oaths or de- 
clarations. Care is taken that the expenses of witnesses should 
be paid, and a penalty is imposed for refusing to give or supply 
any evidence required (s. 15). To obstruct an inspector in the 
discharge of his duty is punishable by fine (s. 16). Further, 
“our seamen ” are specifically protected: — 

1. As to shipping offices.^ 

2. As to the rules relating to tlieir engagement. 

8. As to the appropriation of wages before discharge. 

4. As to their discharge and the payment of wages. 

5. As to the recovery of wages. 

6. As to the wages and effects of deceased seamen. 

7« As to leaving seamen abroad. 
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8. As to provisions. 

9. As to health and medical stores. 

10. As to their accommodation on board. 

11. As to the power of making complaint. 

Here we have, so far back as 1854, an attempt made to in- 
spect, with a view to prevent unseaworthiness, and in a variety 
of ways, and with reference to the most minute particulars, 
legislative enactments to ‘‘ protect the British seaman. It may 
have been bad taste in a Government official to use the phrase 
“grandmotherly fussiness,'" in respect of this elaborate system 
of securing to the seaman his rigl^ts if they were trenched upon, 
and his health and comfort if invaded, but surely the phrase is 
apt and true ! A child — it might be the only son of his mother, 
when about to make his essay in the great world — could hardly 
be more jealously hedged in with safeguards by anxious parents 
than is the hardy but reckless sailor by the Legislature. But 
even this was not enough. The Act of 1854 was amended in the 
next Session. In 18()2 it was again amended. In 1867 it 
was tinkered once more ; and urged on probably by the Plimsoll 
agitation, each of the three next years, 1871-2-3, saw new bills 
brought in, and fresh provisions enacted, to further amend the 
amended Acts. The result is that the unfortunate shipowner 
seems as if he would require to have in his office a private 
solicitor to keep him legally straight, as he has a book-keeper 
and cash -keeper to look after his accounts. 

It seems so, but it is not so needed in practice: and the 
reason is plain. Bad legislation, excessive legislation, and such 
as is ahead of, or opposed to, public opinion, in the long run 
drops into desuetude. We might generally enumerate many in- 
stances of such abortive law-making, but as regards the laws 
affecting shipping we prefer to let the Commission tell their own 
tale. 

“ Previous legislation (Report, 1873) upon matters connected with 
shipping suggests other considerations. 

“ Parliament did at one time enact a law for regulating the numW 
of water-tight bulk-heads in iron ships. This was, however, found to 
be a source of danger, inasmuch as it tended to reduce the number to 
two only ; and it was consequently repealed. 

“ Parliament also enacted a law compelling certain boats to be 
carried in all ships. It was found impracticable to enforce this law, 
which remains a dead letter on the statutes ; and the Board of Trade 
have now obtained power to make rules as to the number and character 
of the boats to be carried,* 


* How little likely this nower is to be beneficial, we may learn from its 
►ractical working. In the Final Report, 1874!, the above statement is repeated, 
mt it is followed and qualided by this further statement: ^“Ihe surveyors ^ 
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Parliament has lately passed a law for the testing of chain cables. 
It is’“-now seated that this law is mischievous, and tends to lessen the 
security which it was designed to increase. 

** ■A.gain, there has been much legislation as to safety-valves for the 
protection of life, but the opinion of practical nien employed by the 
Board of Trade is that this legislation had better be repealed.*’ 

These instances afiford in a certain measure satisfactory assu- 
rance that bad laws soon become effete laws. As regards the 
specific effect they remain a dead letter ; but unfortunately, as in 
the case of the protection of seamen, t/ceg are worse than merely 
useless. They engender a false security in sluggish or ignorant 
minds, and under the vague feeling that the seamen are cared 
for and specially guarded by^ the Legislature, they take no 
thought of, and practise small care for, their own security and 
well-being. Under the more than paternal legislation of the 
last twenty years they have, it is said, sadly deteriorated. ‘‘ They 
are often (Report, 1874!) deficient in thrift, in sobriety, in dis- 
cipline, and ill that self-control which education is intended to 
promote and we must refer to what we have already enlarged 
(p- 46^), ante) how large a proportion of wrecks and casual- 
ties and consequent loss of life is due to unseaworthy seamen. 
Mainly, if not entirely, owing to the feeling naturally excited in 
the minds of men, drunken, undisciplined, and with no power of 
self control, and consequently liable to wrong impressions and 
illogical conclusions, is the ill-will between shipowner and sea- 
men, which has become worse and worse since the Act of J 85 4*. 
If a man wants “ protecting by extraneous care, it is from an 
enemy ; in this light, no doubt, it is that the sailors prompted by 
legislation have regarded the shipowners. 

The Government Bill is silent on the question of marine 
insurance, and we should not have referred to it as a supposed 
element in unseaworthiness had it not been for the debate raised 
by Mr. Brassey in the House of Commons on the 12th of March. 
The idea is a prevalent one that insurance lies at the bottom of 
preventable losses of ships at sea. In a vague, loose way 
the statement passes from mouth to mouth that ships are sent to 
sea in an unseaworthy condition ; that they are over-insured, 
and that this is done with a hope of their loss, By-and-by the 

: IP 

however (in the exercise of this discretionary power), sometimes differ in their 
views, and the number of boats sanctioned at one port are afterwards disallowed 
at another, occasioning thereby expense to the owner and obstruction to 
trade.’** Again, as to Tights, it is stated: “No coloured lamps have, until 
receutly, been lound, upon trial, equal to the Requirements of the statuie; and 
meanwniie the shipowner is subject to the capricious decisions of surveyors,** 
So much for the substitution ol a discretionary power for useless and impriwj- 
ticable, bat dehnite, enactaxentg ! 
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f »hra«e becomes many ships f gradually the statement growi, 
ike the story of the three crows, into most ships ; ” and som^ 
times even into ‘‘ all ships I All we can say in reference to this 
grave and sweeping indictment is, that if the fact be so, the great' 
body of underwriters is not only the most wicked, but the 
most fatuous of mercantile classes. If it be a well-known fact, 
no person or persons can know it so well as those who suffer most^ 
pecuniarily, from its operations. And that this body should carry 
on their business year by year, winking at systematic deception, 
and without even the colourable plea of profit arising from it, is 
simply marvellous in the* annals of human credulity, human ^ 
folly, and human absurdity. Such miserable infatuation would 
be extraordinary as an individual instance of the eccentricity of 
human nature. But that it should be alleged against a large, in- 
telligent, and we believe successful class, is so very outrageous as 
to pass from the sublime in wrong-doing into the merely 
ridiculous. In other words, the charge is so absurd* that it 
carries with it its own refutation and its own condemnation. 

More moderate gossipers limit the evil of insurance to the in- 
duction of carelessness and absence of responsibility on the part 
of shipowners. If shipowners, it is said, were compelled to 
restrict their insurance on any ship to three-fourths her value, 
the strongest inducement would be raised for them to take 
all possible measures against preventable loss. Now here we may 
note the recognition of the commercial principle that profit is 
the best incentive to commercial probity, and the admission of 
the fact that underwriters are not actuated by this principle. 
But is the underwriter a mere cipher in the estimate of the whole 
transaction ? Does he make no inquiry ? Is he quite helpless ? 
We fear, as a rule in London * we must say yes ! — supposing it to 
be true that the present system of insuring is at the bottom of 
preventable losses at sea. We fear that the whole system hangs 
upon the fear that one man will do what another man declines ; 
and thus, not in a spirit of healthy competition, but as a weak 
bidding for business as business, and from the false pride of being 
left out of the race. One man, a leader amongst many followers, 
appends his name to “ the slip.'^ The fiction is that by so doing 
he certifies that examination and investigation have been made 
as to the risk, and thereupon the rest follow like sheep over a 
wall, or hang one upon another as do a swarm of bees. The 
sajfne soft Simon ism takes place when a loss has to be settled. 
There is the cringing fear that the imputation may eettl^ upon 


* There is aa essential diS'erence in the mode in which underwriting is 
carried on in Liverpool and London. We think tnanj of the minor evils com- 
plained of may be traced to this diference. » 
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a man tliat he is captious, and a bad payer ; that he will 
be overlooked when good business has to be offered, the readiest 
and least troublesome takers naturally being selected. All this 
of course is incompatible with sound commercial principles, and 
cannot be explained upon any ground of the quantity of bad 
business paying. On the whole, the only conclusion we can 
arrive at is that it is a feeble wail on the part of the under- 
writers at their own preventable folly, or else it is a vile slander 
upon the shipowning body. 

The sound business principle of insurance is that it is the in- 
terest of the shipowner to pay as little as possible by way 
of premium, and it is the interest of the underwriter to get him 
to insure as large a sum as possible, so long as moral right goes band 
in hand with pecuniary profit. If business be sound and healthy 
the taker of the risk has the advantage in promoting its extent, 
not the shipowner who pays for it. The only motive which can 
be supposed to disturb the just balance of interest, is simply the 
grasping criminality which seeks profit by boldly defying the low 
but sound principle that honesty is the best policy. Bolder still 
is the policy that realizes profit by robbery with violence. 
Seriously, however, it seems to us that any one who knows that 
such covert criminality is practised, is an accessory after the act if 
he does not take measures swift and sure to bring about condign 
punishment. Let us be clearly iiuderstood. The shipowner who 
over- insures, knowing that his ship is dangerously weak, or rotten, 
or so overladen as to peril her safety and the lives of her crew, 
ought to be placed in the same category as the man guilty of 
arson to defraud an insurance office. And whoever knowing 
that this criminality is practised and takes no measures to punish 
the perpetrator, connives at the criminality. But, on the other 
hand, whoever, avoiding individuals, promulgates such charges 
generally, and against a highly respectable class, is, in our estima- 
tion, a libeller and scandalmonger. 

To meet such vague uninvestigated charges, the demand is for 
legislative enactments; and the President of the Board of Trad© 
has promised that Government will in some way take up the 
• subject, Before, however, he attempts 1;o establish marine in- 
surance by law, we trust he will study the remarks of the Royal 
Commission we have already quoted, in the numerous instances 
of failure of obtrusive laws enumerated in their Report. To these 
we may add the statement made by the Chairman of the Stock 
Exchjtnge, in reference to tlie legislative attempt to prevent a 
certain class of Stock Exchange operations, in his evidence be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Loans, that the law referred to 
“ is quite disregarded !'* and we re-echo the commentary made by 
the Timee thereupon, applying it to prospective interference 
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with the operations at Lloyd’s — Parliament had better think 
long before it ventures on further legislation for the discipline of 
Capel Court or, we venture to say, of Lloyd’s Room. 

If Sir C. Adderley, however, wisely limits his consideration to 
the repeal of some of the existing enactments which sanction, 
and probably suggest, many of the abuses of which now and then 
an instance may be gi\/%n, we should sincerely rejoice, believing 
as we do that self reliance and personal responsibility are the 
only sure guarantees for a sound insurance busiue^. 

Before we refer to the counter principle of responsibility, and ^ 
its attendant pains and penalties, legal and moral, as embodied 
in the Government Bill, it may be well to summarize what has 
already been said as to the action and influence of inspection 
upon the whole question. 

1. We think it. clear that, so far as inspection has been tried, 
it has in all cases failed in its direct beneficial results, and 
utterly and miserably failed in its ultimate collateral influence. 

2. As applied directly for the protection of seamen it has 
mainly proved a dead letter; with the lamentable, but inevitable 
indirect result of suggesting and fomenting a feeling of hostility 
towards shipowners, founded upon the supposed necessity, as 
respects the seamen, for the guardianship of the law, 

3. The best extraneous supervision must always fail in degree, 
and be weak in motive, as compared with the sustained vigilance 
and the sharpened knowledge of a regular business organization ; 
such organization will be impelled and stimulated by the daily 
bread” necessity from lowest to highest, and in the builders and 
owmers of ships be stimulated by pride in character, social standing, 
and success in trade. 

It may fairly be assumed to be so — 

(a) Because inspection must do all or nothing If all, the 
inspector becomes simply another manager, or a vice-manager. 
If discretionary power be allowed, such interference, uncertainty, 
loss, and paralysing effect will drive away trade. 

(b) Because if fixed rules are laid down, to control and guide 
all the varied operations connected with building and sailing, 
they will be taken as a maximum and put a stop to improvement. 

(c) Because a Government certificate or its equivalent classifi- 
cation will bo held to condone all faults. 

(rf) Because to pass inspection” will be the summum aroem 
of business ability, and as no extraneous inspection can be so 
ubiquitous as that of men, foremen, manager, and Tpa^ster, 
scamped work and bad qiaterial will creep in because of this low 
motive. • ^ ' 

4. That the evil of loss of life at sea from unseaworthiness, bad 
as it is, is not so bad as may be traced to unseaworthy^sailhrs. 
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The PHmsoll agitation, by confining public attention to a partial 
and partisan view, is doing mischief in so far as it diverts a cura- 
tive public opinion from discussing the whole question. 

6, That the shipping interest of this country is too vast and 
valuable to be harassed and worried by dilettante legislation. 
That the livelihood of a million and a ^alf of persons depends 
upon its prosperity, and that if the whole of this important in- 
terest is to be interfered with in order to coerce a few peccant 
owners, the loss of life (through privation and distress) of a sea- 
faring population, may not be confined to casualties at sea. The 
mortality which is increased by the wearing, painful, dogged 
anxiety and misery of a sinking status in life, is far more to be 
pitied, in our estimation, than the gasp of sudden forgetfulness 
of a drowning man. If British shipping should be driven to 
sail under foreign flags, thousands ipay mournfully exclaim with 
Shylock — You take our lives, if you do take the means whereby 
we live !** 

6. That no law will continue operative if it run counter in 
principle to public opinion ; that no public opinion except 
under the excitement of agitation will in the end approve of 
** misstatements and exaggeration, or sanction the crippling of 
the shipping interest of this country ; and that the quick results of 
an expensive and cumbrous system of inspection, however fair to 
look at, will in the end turn out to be merely Dead Sea fruit ! 

This, in brief, is the case of the Plimsoll agitation, when sub- 
jected to analysis and fairly weighed ; and it contains the prin- 
ciples put forth in the Merchant Shipping Acts, No. 2 Bill, intro- 
duced b}’’ Mr. Plimsoll and others.* 

To put in the opposite scales we have the elaborate, temperate, 
and judicial Report of the Royal Commission ; and we have, 
as its natural outcome, the Merchant Shipping Acts Amendment 
Bill, No. 1. 

Our space will not allow us fully to analyse these two rival 
Bills, nor to discuss all their details. Moreover, there is every 
reason to believe that the details of the Government measure will 
undergo many changes, under the pressure of the technical out- 
of-doors discussion now being Urought to bear upon it Our 
present object has been to test the broad principles embodied in 
both. 

In the controversy which has arisen from the Plimsoll agita- 
tion we must note the unanimity which prevails as to thq fact 


♦ We are glad to know that Mr, Samuda, whose name appears on the back of 
the No. 2 Bill, stated at the Institution of Naval Architects, on March 19tli, 
tiiat it was appended to this Bill without his full consent, and that at the 
proper time he should repudiate the responsibility. 
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that unseaworthy ships, so far as overlading goes, are sent to sea* 
We may also note the general admission that the safety €i Clha 
seamen should be held paramount to all other eonsideratioiis ; 
and it could hardly be otherwise in a civilized country, that any ^ 
one knowingly sending vessels to sea, hoping to gain from their 
loss, would meet with universal execration. But the point at 
which divergence of opinion takes place has reference to the 
cause and extent of the admitted evil, and following that diver- 
gence we may trace the different remedies proposed, and the 
varied opinion as to the class to be blamed. We may further 
note the general concurrence of opinion that some sort of legis- 
lative remedy should be applied. 

The time is hardly arrived for the recognition of what we hold to 
be the true principle to guide such legislation, that it 
should be applied to cases of absolute, and not preventive peril 
to human life. The^ philosophy of law-making is so cheap, the 
impulse to shield from apparent oppression so strong, and the habit 
of resorting to the nearest, rather than to the best remedy, so 
prevalent, that we cannot wonder at, while we regret, the treat- 
ment of the question by the partial and hesitating application of 
sound views. Bearing in mind the Plirnsoll agitation and Bill 
No. 2, and considering what injury might have been inflicted by 
the short-sightedness an*d warm-heartedness of the agitators, we 
may congratulate the shipowning interest that at least the tide 
has turned as regards the fatuous and deceptive attempt to 
protect the seamen instead of inciting them to self-reliance, 
discretion, and discrimination as to their best interests. The 
sixth clause of the Bill, which makes “ advance notes” illegal, 
and the clauses hedging in the seaman as regards the payment 
of his wages, &c., we do not look upon as cast in the old form of 
protection to him, but rather as assuming the shape of a solatium 
for the law-oppressed owner. The customary right the sailor 
now has to obtain an advance he evidently abuses to his own 
(mistaken) advantage, and to the owner's detriment. It furnishes 
him with the means to engage in a saturnalia on the eve of a 
voyage, under the deleterious effects of which he commences his 
contract of service. Drunkenness and debauchery are not 
qualities conducive to seaworthiness, nor are the lees of the orgies 
(prostration of strength and incipient disease) likely to save a ship 
in peril if she sailed with a crew in this condition. If her departure 
be postponed, the owner loses time, which is money. If the 
capraiin sails at once, and a storm arises, a case for Mr. Plirnsoll 
is forthwith established. The Bill says stop the right to advances. 
It will be morally better for the sailor, and within the limits of 
his contract far better for the owner. In Cleuse 9 and to 
24 included, efforts are made to insure the seawortiiiness of 
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the crew through the strict maintenance of discipline, and by 
the punishment for neglect and of wilful offences. Clauses 25 
to 32 insure the record of such particulars as will establish 
the fact of unseaworthiness if it exists, and the necessity arises 
to call in question the condition of the vessel. They con- 
tain no provision either to define or to prescribe seaworthiness. 
But if loss arises, these clauses wisely provide for the existence 
of authentic evidence. Clauses 34 to 40 prescribe investi- 
gation. In the interest of all concerned — sailors, owners, 
shippers, and underwriters — this inquiry is essential to after action. 
If the result of the inquiry be to establish the fact of u'nsea- 
worthiness, the way is clear and inexpensive to bring home the 
consequences of wilful negligence to the grasping shipowner. 
Not only does the Act lead up to, but it makes the pecuniary 
penalty unlimited, upon any proof of loss, to the parties in- 
terested. Clauses 41 and 42 are stringent beyond measure: the 
latter in fact so stringent, that if passed it will go far to make 
any man hesitate to embark his capital in a business which 
makes him liable for the acts of omission and commission of 
“ his agents.^' Is the captain an agent within the meaning of 
these clauses? The maintenance, the repair, and the renewal of 
all essentials to a ship^s seaworthiness when abroad on a protracted 
voyage depend mainly upon the captain.* Does he side with the 
crew, or take place with the owner ? If he be an agent, why 
not also all the officers and petty officers? If the phrase “ as 
between himself (the owner) and the crew’* makes the crew an 
independent body, not in fact the agents of the owner, then to 
whom is the direct representative pf the owner — the captain — 
answerable for his acts ? Is he, in short, one of the crew, or is 
he, being over the crew, ^he agent of the owmer ? 

Such excessive and vague stringency will, we believe, if ever 
practised, prevent its own success! In the daily routine of a 
man’s business, and within the well-defined limits of his especial 
it is all very well for a master to be liab.e for the acts of his 
servants; but in the event of some of the numerous coses for 
extraordinary disci etion, for unusual intelligence, for exceptional 
vigour, courage, and decision, which occur in the history of evert 
voyage, that the failure of one man where another would succeed, 
jthat the miscalculation of a captain’s flagging energies, jaded 
^nses, or weakened judgment, should be called ‘‘ neglect or 
default/’ or worse, and visited upon the owner, appears to us un- 
wise and unjust. . ♦ 

But these are detajilB, and may be altered without infringing 
upon anything that i« valuable in the broad principles of the 
Bill. The various shipping nuclei throughout the country are up 
and stirring, and we may sure that common sense Lacked by 
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union will carry tbe day against the spasmodic and reckless 
demands for harrying and worrying one other trade. It is one 

J oint at least in the political part of the game that the 
*rime» Minister has committed his consistency, his Character, and 
his party to the '‘let alone'' principle. He has so emphatically 
condemned harrying and worrying, that we think we may count 
upon having the weight of Government influence steady, in this 
case, upon the side of sound principle ; and that by a majority, 
strong every way, in numbers, in right, and in political expediency, 
we may look to a Bill passing which shall satisfy both the 
impulsive claimants who blandly call for “ something to be done,” 
and others also who, like ourselves,, rejoice to see a measure 
evincing the desire to turn back the tide of ill-considered and 
abortive protection to seamen. 

The parties most concerned in the question of safety to life at 
sea — shipowners and sailors — have, we believe, within themselves 
tbe power to work out an improvement in all that is really bad 
in the case. Let owners insist upon their captains “ taking a 
line of insurance’' upon the ships they command. We believe the 
bulk of the masters of our best vessels are fairly steady, and fairly 
reliable men. Tbe sea is a good school for developing the native 
resources of those upon whom responsibility rests. But all 
responsibility, which is nothing without it be based uppn con- 
science, is yet none the worse for the stimulus of direct self- 
interest. If a man feels that, in addition to all other motives to 
be careful and to put into play all the energies of his nature, be 
will yet lose, say lOOZ., if his vessel collides with another, or runs 
ashore, or gets burnt, it would run counter to human nature not 
to be more careful, and more earnest, and sharper still ! 

So with the men. The co-operative principle has succeeded, 
and is working wonders of prudence and thoughtful care amongst 
thousands of operatives, and in a variety of trades. Why not 
adopt the same principle in ships? It must have appeared, (I 
priori, a hopeless step to take to enlist so wild and coarse and 
reckless a class of men as the miners in the cause of economy of 
working and steadiness and tiioughtful care in the “ winning" of 
coal ; and yet the Messrs. Briggs made the attempt, and signally 
have they succeeded. We take it therefore to be no answer to 
say that sailors are wild and reckless, and little open to pru- 
dential motives. No man knows what may be donewiih“a 
stout wheart," and, the old song adds, which is not inapplicable 
to the seafaring class, “a tight pair of breeches,” to get on in 
the world. Sailors have so far been protected into deterioration 
and a feeling of hostility to shipowners. Suppose they were 
now, as a trial, to be trusted f Does it run counter to the 
traditional frankness, kindness, and loyalty of seamen, to reject 
[VoL CHI. No. CCIV.]-Nsw 8£ries, Vol. XLVH. No. II, 1 1 
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a hand extended iii confidence and trust, and the evidence of a 
strong desire to win back the too long lost kindly feeling which 
ought to exist full and free between those whose best interests 
are identical ? Co-operation in manufacturing has made ‘^every 
operative a foreman.” It gives him an interest in his work. It 
allies good conduct and high wages together, and condemns 
waste, idleness, and bad workmanship. A small premium to be 
paid to thfe crew upon the successful issue of a voyage would 
hardly be felt by a shipowner benefiting by such successful* 
issue, and would be looked forw^ard to with hope, earned by 
good conduct, and received with gratitude by the crew. 

This, however, is a movement Which, if ever made, must be 
made by the owners. There is a movement open nevertheless 
to the sailors themselves, which may both directly and indirectly 
benefit their position. The complaint, and it is a valid one, 
is that the individuals of a crew are no match in any dispute 
with the concentrated power and autocratic action of the ship’s 
husband. His capital is to him strength : to the crew, union 
would also be strength. There is law enough now existing, in 
all conscience; but it becomes a dead letter to the poor and 
needy and thoughtless sailor. Let him, however, follow the 
example of other workers, and let kini form a Sailors* Trades 
Union. Undoubtedly there are difficulties in the way of taking 
this step. Sailors are a wandering race — not only because they 
are movers to and fro over the face of the waters, but because 
they have no fixed abiding place when they seek the land. This, 
however, is not an insuperable oljjectioa. It is rather a strong 
plea for the delegation of their united strength, their interests, 
and the redress of their grievances to some committee or agent 
ot their own appointment. There will always be sailors enough 
in port to apply such delegated strength ; always are there men 
able enough to guide the scatteied elements of strength to a right 
issue. A small subscription, and a moderate fund in hand — 
energy, skill, and firmness to use it — and we will venture to say 
that the tnoral force, which always springs from the fear of a 
resort to something more material, wdll j)revent cases of oppression, 
and bring about a ready and lair compensation for losses and 
injuries. Whatever objections may be made to such a new project 
will fall to the ground like the walls of Jericho when the trumpet 
is sounded for battle. Men are often aghast at possible difficulties, 
until, when urged irresistibly to action, they wonder why the egg 
was not set on end long before. 

So men stand ahivering on the brink, 

And feel the cold wave with their feet; 

Once in, the delighted spirit pants for joy !** 
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If the attempt only be properly made, not in a spirit of doubt 
and with incipient dislike, but in hope and confidence, then with 
co-operation as persuasiooi, and with trades unionism for 
strength, we believe there would be no call for legislation to 
protect seamen, coerce owners, or harry and worry a most im- 
portant element of our national greatness. 

It is hardly necessary to notice the Bill No. 3, introduced by 
Mr. Norwood. The only principle it embodies — if principle it 
can be called— is the marking of “the maximum load line in salt 
water down to which the owner, having regard to the co istruc- 
tion and employment of the ship, claims to be entitled with 
safety to load hec.’^ 

As owners never can tell what the employment of a vessel 
may be, they will of course place the mark required by the Act 
as liigh on the ship s side as possible. A ship so marked, and 
such mark not exceeded, will be above suspicion ; and any action 
for damages, or for loss of life, will be barred by law. Except 
as aflbrding, as it were, an appeal from Philip drunk to PInlip 
sober, we fail to see the practical advantage of such voluntary- 
compulsory legislation. 

We are now on the eve of a discussion of the Government Bill. 
We trust that no fiilse issues will be raised in the House of 
Commons, as unfortunately they have been raised througjiout 
tlie country. We trust that there will be no attempt to 
dissever the interests of seamen and shipowners. In the long 
run, and for real prosperity, they are identical. Such auguments 
have prevailed during the. past phase of the Plirnsoll agitation, 
but the tifne has now arrived, and the House of Commons is the 
place, to discuss this important question on broad and national 
grounds, and from a basis not of sensational appeals to passion, 
but of reason and calm judgment. We hope therefore that so 
crude, so inefficient, and so costly an expedient, and one so likely 
to prove destructive to the sliippiiig interest, as inspection with 
compulsory classification, may be summarily dismissed. Inspec- 
tion has been in one shape or another tried long enough. It will 
be well now to look for the eradication of what is evil, and the 
promotion of what is right and lasting to wliat Dr. Chalmers 
beautifully calls “ the expulsive power of a new affection.” Bet 
responsibility be depended upon, and as against the weak, the 
igiiorant, aud the evil-minded urge it home by punishment. 

Lifted out of the heated arena of popular discussion, we trust 
the House of Commons will prove to have a cooler atmosphere, 
and one promoting more prudent consideration. Should it prove ^ 
otherwise, we shall sincerely regret to have in the true interests of 
the country to look further still, and be compelled to thank God 
that we have a House of Lords I 

Ii2 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY, 

T he most important addition to our theological literattire this 
quarter is the second volume of the translation of Dr. Kuenen’s 
Religion of Israel.”' We have already described the method and 
some ‘of the results of this important work, and have the greatest 
pleasure in introducing a fresh part to our readers. It not only 
reflects credit on Dutch scholarship, which seems to combine something 
of French elegance with German solidity, but supplies a triumphant 
refutation to the misleading banter of a certain too-amhitious cssajnst. 
For Dr. Kuenen’s methods are those of literary analysis and historical 
criticism ; the royal road recommended with so much self-complacence 
by the spoiled child of genius displays its attractions in vain. Tliere 
is of course much in this volume that is not new to 'well-inforrned 
readers, but the light in which the history is now read makes it all 
seem new. It opens 'with the accession of Manasseh, whose reign 
formed so complete a contrast to that of the reforming Hczekiah. But, 
as the author remarks, we must remember that our only accounts 
of this king ])roceed from a hostile source, and that he represented a 
principle vvliich could plead the most powerful conservative arguments 
in its behalf. If it be true that he “ shed very much innocent blood 
in Jerusalem,” he must have been driven to it by opposition, and at 
any rate the prophetic party, when they v^ere in power, were not more 
distinguished for clemency. The nc’xt reign, that of Josiah, is so 
thoroughly known in its main features from the book of Deuteronomy, 
and the contemporary prophetic literature, that it enables us to infer 
to some extent the conditions of the period which preceded it. Josiah 
was a boy of eight when he came to the throne. It was, therefore, 
of the utmost importance to the upholders of the exclusive worship 
of Yahveh (Dr. Kuenen calls them the Mosaic party) to attach the 
young king to their side. To do this it was necessary, first of all, to 
have a detinite programme, and then to environ it with divine sanc- 
tions. Hence the book of Deuteronomy, in* which the venerated 
hero and lawgiver Moses is made to announce as revelations from 
God the laws and principles which the Mosaic party believed to be 
necessary for the State. Dr. Kuenen expressly rejects the accusation 
of forgery, so plentifully liurled at the unknown authors of this book, 
though it is possible that even he has done scant justice to the motives 
of the composition. Geiger at any rate held firmly to the belief in 
the patriotic conscientiousness of its authors, and adduced weighty 
arguments from Jewish literature to prove it. The unfortunate expe- 
dition of Josiah against Pharaoh-Necho must have given a rude 


* **The Religion of Israel to the Fall of the Jewish State,’* By Dr. A. Kuenen, 
Professor of Theology at the University of Leyden. Translated from the Dutch 

by A. H; May, Vol. 11. London and Edinburgh : Williams & Norgate, 187$. 
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shock to the expectations of tlie Mosaic party. It was an ill-advised, 
nay, a senseless undertaking ; as Dr. Kuenen justly remarks — “ Had he 
but endeavoured to form an alliance with the Kings of Syria ! But no, 
without any one^s help he tries to keep back Neeho’s army. We can 
only account for this imprudent act by connecting it with the expecta- 
tions which had been raised by the new book of the law.” In other 
words, Deuteronomy expressly attached the highest earthly blessings 
to the observance of the law. Josiah had fulHlled this condition to the 
utmost of his power, and had a right to count on the support of the 
national God. This hope had been cruelly disappointed. It was natu- 
ral that the faith of many should be shaken, and that thinking persons 
should seek for some solid answer to their doubts. The book of Job 
represents the most important of the various modifications of belief 
which were then proposed. Between the death of Josiah and the 
collapse of the State, the principal figure is beyond doubt that of 
Jeremiah, who is for the first time seen in bis true character in these 
pages, and in a little book brought out prior to Dr. Kuenen’s, by his 
friend Dr, Oort. Deeply afieeted by the calamities of his country, 
he traced them to the superficial character of Josiah’s reformation. 
He was nut misled by appearances. Begular attendance at the house 
of Yahveh was compatible with the worst immoralities. Hence the 
agonizing conviction that the series of chastisements is only beginning, 
and that the political existence of Israel is doomed. Idds was his 
preaching, and fully accounts for the hostility wlfich he incurred. It 
is possible, too, that the belief in the magic j)otency of solemn words 
contributed to the popular hatred of Jeremiah. Dr. Kuenen, with 
true historical insight, makes allowance for the circumstances of both 
parties. Statesmen were bound to oppose the utterance of such Cassan- 
dra-like warnings ; but Jeremiah chose rather to be a bad citizen than an 
unfaithful servant to Yahveh. In justice, hoWever, to the proi)het it 
should be added that he believed as firmly as his adversaries in the 
ultimate reversal of the late of Ins nation. The connexion between 
Y^ahveh and his people was too close to be severed for ever. And Jere- 
miah had his reward, not indeed in his lifetime. He became “ the 
prophet” par excellence^ and the burden of his preaching passed into 
the consciousness of the people. Every way inferior to him was his 
younger contemporary Ezekiel, a severe and formal character like 
Calvin, whom he further resembles in his strict logical consistency# 
But what a truly Eoman faith in the destinies of his country is re- 
vealed in his draft-scheme for the services of the as yet unbuilt temple ! 
Jeremij^h and Ezekiel, as Dr. Kuenen remarks, represent two opposite 
tendencies in the religion of the time. The ideas of the former were 
taken up 'knd expanded by the anonymous prophets, whose works are 
preserved in the book of Isaiah ; those of the latter by the founders 
of the rigid system of Levitical legislation, Ezra and Nehemiah# 
Passing over the pages on the great prophet, called with doubtful 
accuracy the “second Isaiah,” we come to the author’s exposition of 
his views respecting the “ Elohistic” narj-atives (again a questionable 
title) and Levitical legislation of the Pentateuch. Ho regards these 
passages as forming a continuous and eelt-suhsistent record, which 
began to be written down in Babylonia between the years 588 and 
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45S B.o. He i« perhaps a shade too confident on this point; we must 
wait for his long-promised reply to Bishop Colenso’s weighty argu- 
ments in Part V. of his great work on the Pentateuch. But even 
admitting that* the “ Elohistic” narratives are distinct from, and earlier 
than the Levitical legislation, the character of the religious movement 
among the Jews at the end of the Exile is sufficiently shown by the Levi- 
tical legislation, which is almost, if not quite certainly of post-Exile 
origin. There is one point in which Dr. Kuenen is necessarily at a 
disadvantage. The marvellous discoveries of Assyriology were not even 
suspected at the date of the original publication (1869-70). It is 
becoming daily more impossible to resist the conviction that the 
author or authors of some o£ the chapters of Genesis had an 
intimate acquaintance with the myths of Babylonia. But when can 
this have been, except during the Babylonian exile f If Mr. George 
‘Smith is correct, the Babylonian affinities occur in both “ Elohistic” 
and “ Jahvistic” portions, but the point can only be determined when 
the text of the Babylo?iian parallels has been laid before experts. If it 
should turn out that the “ Elohistic’* narratives are of Hebrew, and the 
“Jahvistic” of Babylonian origin, Bishop Colenso will have a complete 
answer to one of Dr. Kuenen’s objectioris, that “ the standpoint of the 
second narrator, the Jahvist. betrays a higher antiquity than that of 
the [Elohistic] Book of Origins” (p. 196). The higher antiquity of 
the Jahvistic account of the creation will be that of contents and not 
of form. The Babyloniau original may be extremely ancient, and its 
reproduction as modern. This result will, doubtless, be keenly con- 
tested; it implies of course that the Yah vis tic narratives are not all of 
a piece, foi some of them are almost certainly prior to the exile. At 
any rate here is a new chapter in the history of the Jews, which will 
liave sooner or later to be incorporated in the Beligion of Israel.” 
The remainder of the present volume calls for no special comment. 
It is a lucid and accurate account of the reformation of Ezra and 
Nehemiali, who, by introducing a written in place of an oral revela- 
tion, revolutionized Jewish religion and Jewish politics. 

A volume of between eight and nine hundred pages, by an old fellow 
of Trinity,* representing the labour of more than fifteen years, has a 
right to be fairly considered and impartially criticised. There is much 
to instruct, even if something to repel, the reader in this very learned 
work, and the admirable arrangement of the contents enables him 
without loss of time to select those portions which are likely from his 
point of view to be of use to him. The title-page, at the end of a 
long description of the book, bears the ominous legend, “ a contribu- 
tion to Christian evidence and in fact no less than 2d2 pages are 


* ‘•’The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. A new Trans- 
lation, on the Basis of the Authorized Veision, from a critically revised Greek 
Text, newly arranged in Paragraphs, with Analogues, copious Keferen^es, and 
Illustrations from original authorities, new Chronological and Analytical Harmony 
of the Four Gospels, Notes and Dissertations. A Contribution to Christian 
Evidence.'' By John Brtiwn M'Cleilan, M.A. In Two Volumes, Vol. I. : The 
Four Gospels, with the Chronological and Analytual Harmony. London : Mac- 
millan 4 Co, 1876. 
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taken up with a serious and thorough harmony of the Ooapela. 
This part of the work is dreary reading enough, and we must for the 
jtresent pass it over, with the exception of one characteristic passage. 
The plan of the work is expounded in the preface, which is full of 
interest, in spite of its unpronnsing introduction aliont “ the janglings 
of heathen piiilosoi)hers, and the contentions of pseudo-Christian 
heresies.” Its most striking feature is an earnest and learned attack 
on thd principles of textual criticism of the New Testament advocated 
by Messrs. Lighfoot, Westcott, and Hort. Mr. McClellan cites with 
approval a passage from Ur. Roberts (the author, be it remembered, ot 
a most uncritical work on the language spoken by Jesus), describing 
thefex^fus receptus of the New Testament as nothing short of a ** Pro- 
vidential miracle” (Preface, p. xxvii*). On the other hand, he regards 
the great modern critical editions, with' the exception of Oriesbaoh’s, as 
essentially retrogressive, and thinks that “ consequences have at length 
been reaclied so absurd and disastrous as to demand to be taken for a 
complete and iinal demonstration of radical error of procedure.** 
Instead,” he continues, ‘‘of the pure text of evangelists and apostles 
of the first century, modern criticism gfTers to the Church a corrupt 
Egyptian text of the fourth century.” In proof of these vigorous asser- 
tiorrs, he has added a table “ exhibiting a select number of the errors 
and graver corruptions contained in the aforesaid two most ancient 
MSS. (the Sinaitic and the Vatican), together with the names of the 
principal modern editors aforementioned, who have admitted these 
errors and corruptions severally into the sacred text’* (preface, p. xxx,). 
This is most interesting and valuable. An editor who can admit such 
£t reading as o lULOvoytvi)^ Oeoc into the text stands self-convicted ot 
error. It is indeed a “ golden canon” which Mr. M‘Clellan propounds, 
“ that no reading can possibly be original which contradicts the cuii- 
text of the passage, or the tenour of the writer,” and one Which is 
certainly violated in this and some others of the readings in Mr. 
McClellan’s list. But is not our author himself too sanguine in his 
hopes of reconstructing the original text ? He says, indeed, that 
“ errors of transmission which may be found in existing copies are 
comparatively [so] limited, and of [so] little moment” (p. 389). ^ But 
this does not seem to be borne out by facts. Tischendorf, a friendly 
witness, declares it to be certain that “the New Testament text of the 
fourth and third centuries had in very many ways lost its purity and 
integrity,” and to be most probable that “this variation of the saored 
text grew up in no age more than in the earliest — i.e., in the first and 
second centuries after Christ” (preface to 7th edition of his Oreck 
Testament, p. xxxi.). And the author himself admits that “ all extant 
copies are more- or less disfigured with errors and perversions” (preface 
p. xxiv., where classified specimens, including some with moral and 
doctrinal bearings are given). Now, even granting that the readings 
of cursives and versions are sometimes better than those of unoiaiSi 
what evidence have we that they are derived, or at any rate always 
derived, from ancient texts? And even if they were, what evidence 
have we that these more probable readings of the ancient texts were 
not themselves due to conjecture ? It is impossible to say (see preface 
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to Lachmanii’s Greek Testament, p. v.) how early the copyists did 
not begin to exercise the art of conjectural emendation. If this be 
correct, the original text of the New Testament is irrecoverable. 
I5ut if the words are uncertain, the thoughts are equally so, and the 
plenary inspiration of the New Testament becomes a baseless 
dream. Holding such heterodox critical opinions, Mr. M'Clellan was 
forced to undertake the labour of an independent revision of t\iQt€xius 
receptus. This he appears to have done most conscientiously.* The 
materials pollected by former editors have been scrupulously tested ; 
the best editions (how bad they often are !) of the chief ancient ver- 
sions have been regularly consulted ; and, above all, “ the whole of the 
writings of the Greek and Latin fathers of the first five centuries, 
with some that are later, have been perused seriatim^ with a view 
to estimate and correct the quotations from their works, and the 
arguments from their silence.’’ Next, “ in order to rc-ascertain, con- 
firm, and settle the full force and meaning of every word, phrase, 
and construction of the original, we have diligently explored anew . , . 
the whole domain of Greek literature, sacred and profane, down to the 
close of the fourth century ot our era, with many later portions, pay- 
ing particular attention to those less known authors whose writings fall 
within the period of b.o, 250 to a.i>. 258.” Nor is this all : he has 
collated the best ancient and other versions in the originals, if u e 
read him aright, which, as readers of Bishop Ellicott’s prefaces well 
know, is not the least difficulty of a conscientious New Testament 
editor. Wo have not yet had time to test the value of these preten- 
sions, but the extent of the author’s scholarship is evidently consider- 
able. Jn so vast a mass of details it was impossible to avoid occa- 
sional slips, such as the reference to Isa. xlii. 1 (on “only-begotten” = 
“ beloved”) ; such, too, as the rendering of Matt. iii. 12 (“ whose fan is 
in his hand,” for “ in Whose hand is the fan”), or the explanation of 
Joshua = the Lord’s salvation (probably from Keiin), or the state- 
ment (endorsed, it is true, by Benan, but without authority), that 
Mammon was the name of a Syrian god of riches, or that “ write this 
man childless” (Jer. xxii. 30), may be rendered, “ write this man des- 
titutely (p. 4 15), The translation is carefully done ; it is literal, but not 
crabbed. The illustrative quotations in the margin, which are always 
translated, but with references, show a wide and original range of reading, 
and form a novel feature in this edition. The notes at the end are con- 
cerned almost entirely with textual criticism and language, and are as 
excellent in form as they often are in substance. Where they wander 
into exegesis they are not always satisfactory. Our author vies with 
Bishop Wordsworth ip his love of patristic subtleties, as in the note 
on kwiov€FiOQ^ Matt. vi. 11, which is explained as “ the food given for 
nourishing a life which shall be perl'ected and enduring in the future 
world.” We have not thought it necessary to dwell upon the author’s 
unseemly language towards theological opponents, as it only proves 
the weakness of his own cause, and the alarm which he not unnaturally 
feels at the progress of rationalism. But we must not conclude without 
a word of recognition to the Cambridge University Press for the skill 
with which the tprpographical difficulties have been met and overcome. 
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Mr. Proby offers us’ two small volumes of transfations from the OU 
Testament. The first is a version of Ecclesiastes, that mysterious 
sceptical book, which makes such heavy demands on the harmoni*i«jff 
ingtmuity of the orthodox. Mr. Proby himself, however, seems all un** 
conscious of its difficulties, lie admits that “ the sacred writer does 
not give a logical solution of any one difficulty;** that he is like a man in 
the water just able by his slightly superior swimming powers to keep his 
drowning fellows* heads above the waves; but fails to see the incon- 
sistency of this admission with his previously expressed o[)ir)ion, that 
“ vvlioever was the human writer, Goi> the Hoi-'y Q-iiost iriust be con- 
sidered the AirTiiOE.” And the special value of Ecclesiastes for us i$ 
not — to show tliat ‘‘ there lies more faith in honest doubt,” &c. ; but 
to give a prophetic forecast of the times of Antichrist, Mr, Proby is a 
tolerable Plebrew scholar, though but superficially acquainted with 
modern philology. His chief authorities are l)r. Ginsburg and Mr. 
Preston. 

His second work, on tlie^^ Ten Canticles,*’^ i.e., the songs ascribed to 
Moses, Deborah, Hezekiah, &c., is not calculated to improve his repu- 
tation. It needed a more careful revision by some trained Hebrew 
scholar, who would have cancelled such an impossible reading as this 
of Judges V. 2, “ [Oye that had part] in the wild-growing locks [which 
were] in Israel ! [O ye that had part] in the people’s self-d',*votiori ! 
bless yo the LOUD,” and such a false grammatical view as that 
Shaddai “ the violent,” or, destruction,” means “ my Lord.” The 
theology is as mild as that of “ Ecclesiastes.” Our author’s ruling 
passion is to discover types of Christ. 

Mr. Stopford Brooke’s sermons® are like the wine that needs no 
])usli. They arc full of genuine heart-eloquence, and enriched with the 
stores of a cultivated imagination. The chief defect under which they 
labour, is one which certainly prevents Mr. Brooke from filling a posi- 
tion in the van of theology, but does not in any serious degree iuter- 
lere with his usefulness as a religious teacher. It is in fact common 
to him with the great majority of Englishmen — the want of a keen 
historical sense. Like an accomplished essayist, to whom popular theo- 
logy owes so much, he is irresistibly drawn to confound his own^deas, 
which are the results of a singularly varied training, religious, literary, 
speculative, aiid — last, not least — artistic, with those of the grandly 
simple religious heroes of an age as unlike the present as it is pos- 
sible for an age to be. Mr. Brooke’s spiritual insight seems to us of 
a singularly delicate quality, but the forms in which his intuitions are 

“ ^^EccleifiasteB for Koglish Readers. The Book called by the Jews ’‘Koboleth,'* 
newly Translated, with liitroductioii, Analysis, and Notes.” By the Rev. W.,H. 

B. Proby, M.A., formerly T^rwhitt Hebrew Scholar in the Univeraity of 
Cambridge. London, Oxford, and Oatnhridge : Rivingtons. 1874. 

* ** The Ten Canticles of the Old Testament Canon.” Newly Translated, with 
Notes and Remarks on their Drift and Use. By the Rev, W. H. B. Proby, 

London, ()xfor(jl, and Cambridge : Rivingtons. 1874. 

^ “Sermons Preached in St. James’s Chapel, York Street, London.” Second 
Series. By the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen. London : Henry S. King k Co, 1875. 
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expressed are remoVed by nearly nineteen centuries from those by 
which the martyr-seer of Nazareth moved the world. We do not say 
that they are altogether iiiconsistent, but a minute analysis of the 
forms of the early Christian religion will be necessa.y, in order to deter- 
mine how far either Mr. Brooke or we have a right to call ourselves 
Christians. That the doctrines of the universal fatherhood of God, of 
universal salvation and immortality, were commonly held by Jesus is 
more than the evidence warrants us in asserting. What is probable is, 
that those doctrines are more in harmony wdth his actual teaching 
than those of the pseudu-Qatholic church. And after all, it is the spirit 
of the life of Jesus wliich is important* for us to ap[)ivciate, not his 
isolated vvords or facts. His combination of intense emotional theism 
with a pure and unselfish, though necessarily limited morality ; or in 
other words, his deep-seated consciousness of a personal relation to God, 
and his utter concentration of his faculties on the good of others, are 
patent from words and facts which Strauss himself fully admitted, and, 
beingthus patent in themselves, facts with which scientilic students of re- 
ligion have to reckon. These remarks are suggested by the tine sermon 
placed at the head of this volume, and will at once make it clear how 
fjar we agree — from the point of view of critical historians — with Mj. 
Brooke’s courageous deliverance on “ The Changed Aspect of Christian 
Theology.” lie thinks that we are only just awakening, not so much 
in criticism as in social and political lil'e, to the fundamental meaning 
of the words qf Jesus. And, however this may be, no one can deny 
that if Christian teachers would go as heartily as Mr. Brooke with 
the ideas which are collected round the words Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity,” they would have a much better claim than they have at 
present on — not merely the toleration but — the sympathy of the 
most radical of philosophers. To have preached this sermon in ISt. 
Mary’s, Oxford, is of itself a title to distinciion. It is said to have 
been the grandest and boldest sermon wbicli the sleepy dons have 
listened to since the memorable sermon on Hebrew Prophecy, by the 
venerable Dean Milinan. On the other sermons, our remarks must he 
brief. Several relate to narratives in the book of Genesis. They are 
full 0 psychological interest, and display much insight into spiritual 
states and emotions, though it cannot be denied that Mr. Bfooke reads 
a great deal in Genesis which was never suspected by the authori. 
There is also a course of six splendid sermons on the theme, “ God is 
a Spirit.” Tlieir fundamental idea is that both aspects of God are 
true — the personal and the impersonal, both corresponding to neces- 
sary facts of religious experience. It would be out of place to analyse 
them ; they are works of art, and not of dogmatic theology. For art 
too has its place in bodying forth the visions of the religious ideal. 

That indefatigable religious reformer, Mr. Scott, sends us his usual 
packet of tracts on burning questions of the day. It includes one of 
some importance by Professor Francis Newman on “ The Two The- 
isms,”* the Greek or philosophic, and the Hebrew or emotional. One 


• *‘The Two Theieuifl.’* Thomas Scott, No. 11, The Terrace, Upper Norwood, 
London. 
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on Rt'gponsibility,”^ by the late Mr. Cranbrook, of Edinburgh, may 
also be mentioned, as disentangling the element of truth in the popular 
doctrine of the final judgment. Dr. John Muir’s meHical translations 
of religious and moral maxims from Indian writings® is an interesting 
contribution to the comparative study of religion. As he truly 
remarks, ‘‘ It may safely be assumed that all or most of the counter- 
parts to the most striking expressions of Christian morality contained 
in the G-ospels and Epistles, which were to be found in the Classical 
authors, have been adduced by Orotius . . . and yet they are but few 
in number as compared with those which the Indian writers present. 
A word of recognition must be added for the literal versions given 
in the appendix. One of the chief defects of iJir. Conway’s valuable 
“ Sacred Anthology ” is the doubtful authority of the translations^ 
Miss Hennell’s tract “On the Need of Dogmas in Religion”® touches 
an important subject, too hastily discussed by many liberals ; but the 
unconnectedness of the thought and the extreme obscurity of expres- 
sion have prevented us from carrying away any definite result from it. 
On page 7, however, she suggests a very important qualification to a 
crudely rationalistic statement of a Pall Mall critic. It is true that 
the first disciples believed in the Resurrection of Jesus, but chiefly 
because certain pre-conceived ideas led them to suppose that this event 
ought to have happened. Tlie tract on “ Primitive (Church History 
is absurdly sceptical, and ought not to be circulated. 

The “Letters, Fraginents and Discourses’’^^ of the distinguished Old 
Catholic preacher, Father Hyacinthe, will command the attention of 
all who can appreciate a simple, tender, but courageous cbaractec 
Those intort‘sted in the religious question more directly as actors 
will turn witli even greater interest to the remarkably frank and 
luminous preface by the' Dean of Westminster, showing that Ultra- 
inontanism and Nonconformity exist in all religious communities, 
and justifying liberals for remaining within the Church. 

The stream of controversial pamphlets produced by Mr. Gladstone’s 
famous “ Expostulation continues to flow. Dr. Neville sends us 
“ A Few Comments,” wliich are not couched in a tone favourable to 
calm discussion. Nor do they seem to us to be likely to add an^ fresh 
material of importance. Mr. Suffield’s pamphlet, though somewhat 

^ “ On Kespouflibility.’* By the late Rev. James Cranbrook, Thomas Scott. 

^ “ Religious anti Moral Sehtiments Freely Translated irom Indian Wiiters/* 
By J. Muir, 1).C. L., LL. U., Ph.D. Thomas Scott. 

® ** On the Need of Dogmas in Religion.” A Letter to Thomas Scott. By 
Sara S. Hennell. Thomas Scott. 

10 Primitive Church Hiatory.” Thomas Scott. * 

“ Catbolio Reform.” Lei tei-s, Fiagments, Discourses. By Father Hyacinthe. 
Translated by Madame Hyacinthe Loyson. With a Preface by Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, Dean of Westminster. London ; Macmillan & Oo. 1874. 

^ ** A Few Comments on Mr. GUdstone’s Expostulation.” By Henry Oanofi 
Neville, .former Professor of Theology in the College of Maynooth, London : 
Pickering. 1876. — “The Vatican Decrees and the Expostulatiim,” By R. H. 
Suffield. fboinas Scott, Upper Norwood, London. 1874.— ** Vaticanism : An 
Answer to Replies and Reproofs.” By the Bight Hon. W* K. Gladstone, 
Loudon: John Murray. 1876. 
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rhetorical m expression, is entitled to weight as coming, from one 
who so thoroughly knows the Papal system. He entirely agrees with 
Mr. Gladstond^s to ‘‘ the momentous character of the Kc volution 
crowned at the Vatican.*’ Mr. Gladstone has himself issued a second 
pamphlet, which our readers will doubtless have read and admired. 
He gives a detailed answer to his critics, which, to readers of ordinary 
moralitv, will seem to settle the question as to the character of the 
propositions of the papal Syllabus. To the charge of having wantonly 
W'ounded the feelings of loyal English Catholic.s, Mr. Gladstone replies 
by expressing his deep sympathy for the great and saintly qualities of 
many dead and living Catholics, and protests tliat his only object in 
opening the question was “ to produce, if possible, a temper of greater 
watchfulness.” The pamphlet is full of characteristic passages, the 
finest of which is the splendid eulogy of John Henry Newman. Wo 
^ ought to have mentioned before, the calm and dignified reply of Arch- 
bishop — now Cardinal — Manning.'® There are pages in it well worth 
reading, as, for instance, where he says (p. 13B) that the principles of 
1789 are Lutheranism applied to politics,” and that “Luther’s ghost, 
J fear, has yet more to do but especially where he defends the 
English members of his church from the charge of disloyalty. Ho 
points out, too, that the Vatican Decrees could have had no hearing 
on the civil allegiance of any who held the doctrine of Infallibility 
before the Council, and that these were the great majority of Catholics. 
But he has not overthrown the argument from history, used with such 
effect by Mr. Gladstone. A condensed but learned summary of the 
historical argument against Vaticanism is offered by Canon Jenkins.'* 
We doubt, however, whether he has brought into sufficient prominence 
the fact that this defiance of modern civilization is the result to which 
Catholicism has been tending ever since the Council of Trent. 

Dr. Beard has translated from the French a popular historical sketch 
of “Christianity in the Nineteenth Century,”'^ which will at any rate 
fill a gap in liberal theology till some more critical work is written. 

Dr. Frederick George Lee'® is the editor of the graceful and elegant 
volume fitly called “ Lyrics of Light and Life.” Most of them are too 
deeply tinctured with mediaevalized Christianity to be generally accept- 
able, but a few are well worthy of admission into a future edition of the 
** Book of Praise.” Dr. Newman contributes a poem on “ My Birth- 
day,” written at Trinity College, Oxford, February 21st, 1819, Bishop 
Alexander some touching verses called “ Below and Above,” and Miss 

13 <<The Vatioay Decrees in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance." By Henry 
Edward, Archbishop of Westaiinster. Lo.ndon : Longmans. 1875. 

“'JWie Privilege of Peter and the. Claims of the Roman Church Confronted 
with the Scriptures, the Councils, and the Testimony of Popes Themselves.” By 
Roheit 0. Jenkins, M.A. London . Henry S. King & Co. 1875. 

“Christianity in the Nineteenth Century.” By Etienne Chastel, Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Ceneva. Translated from the French 
by John K. Beard, D.D. London : Willianis & Norgate. 1874. ^ 

“ Lyrics of Light and Life.” XLlll. Original Poems by Dr. John Henry 
Newman, Wiitiam Alexander, &c. &c. Edited by the Rev. F. G. Lee, D.C.L^ 
London : Picketing. 1875. 
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Christina Rossetti some ratlier mystic lines called ‘‘ A Hose-plant in 
Jericho.” But the gems of the book are two of the tliree poems by 
Mr. Aubrey de Vere, one called “A May Carol,” written apparently in 
Switzerland, and the other, “ The Trouv6re.” ^ 

Mr. Tyssen sends us a curious and instructive paper on "The 
Origin of the Week.’”^ He thinks that our present system of hxed 
seven-day weeks arose out of an earlier regular system of lunar watches, 
extending from one quarter of the moon to another. The theory not 
entirely new, but is well supported. 

Dr: kayser,'® a Strasburg professor, has brought out in the exuberance 
of youth, a work designed to subvert the prevalent views of the origin 
of the Pentateuch. It is dedicated to the veteran champion of liberal 
theology, Dr. Edward Tlouss, and reflect.^ credit on the acumen of the 
author, though not on the accuracy of his information. He has been 
at the pains to do what has been intinitely better, because far more 
comprehensively done by Bishop Oolenso, a man, who, however he may 
he ignored by German professors, has outdone them in their own field 
of literary analysis. Dr. Kayser’s analysis, however, will he of much 
value to those who desire to test that of Bishop Colonso, and we have 
no doubt that the result will he to the credit of the English critic. .It 
is still more surprising that Dr. Kayscr’s professional guides should he 
unacquainted with the works of Dr. kuenen, for Leyden and Strasburg 
should be on friendly theological terms. He aught surely to be 
aware that his results have for the last six years been persistently 
maintained by the accomplished Dutch theologian. 

The merits of Dr. llonseh^® as a thorough and painstaking student 
of the Latin versions of the Bible are too well known to need restat' - 
ment ; but we are surprised at his publishers presumption on our 
ignorance in sending us what professes to be a “ second, corrected and 
enlarged edition,*' hut is really a copy of the original edition published 
ill 1800, with the addition of an appendix of 16 pages. Glad as wc 
are of the merest chips from Dr. Riinsch’s workshop we think it 
would have been fairer to wait till a new edition was called for. IMie 
work appeals mostly to philologists, as the old Latin versions #f the 
Bible contain almost the only specimens of the vulgar idiom. The 
origin of the romance languages receives direct illustration from this 
source. 

The relation of Leibnitz*® to the Catholic Church is a subject which 
has a greater interest to a German than an Englishman. But it would 


*^The Origin of the Week Explained.” A Paper read before the Liberal 
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be a blow to one’s belief in the indepeiiflence of philosophy could it be 
proved that so eminent a name belonged to the reactionary cause. As 
a matter of fact, Leibnitz was the first of modern speculative theolo- 
gians, and united, curiously enough, characteristic doctrines of both 
Lutheranism and Catholicism. This is doubtless explicable by his his- 
torical position, but not calculated to raise his credit among Liberals. He 
was at any rate a foe of the Jesuits, and his theology, poor as it is, has 
left deep traces on the popular orthodoxy of both Germany and England. 

Mr. Finlayson, a Congregational minister, has produced some very 
creditable sermons, liberal in tone, though not directly bearing on 
disputed questions.®' Mr. Orby Shipley®® a* volume of “ Lent Lec- 
tures on the Seven Deadly Sins.” There is moral earnestness in it 
and literary power, but overmuch medievalism. The theory of 
sin is borrowed from Dante 1 Mr. Isaac Williams®* is well known 
as a tender and refined religious writer ; his sermons do not in- 
vite criticism. From inferior writers of the same school, we 
have “ Meditations on the Public Life of Our Lord,”*^ from the 
French; Mr. Hutchings’s “Lectures on the Temptation;”®* Mr. 
Com])ton’s “ Sermons on the Catholic Sacrifice,”*® and a translation of 
Scupoli’s “ Spiritual Combat.”®' Mr Daniel Moore®® wastes his time 
in reviving the worn-out allegory once supposed to be latent in the 
wery curious song or collection of songs wrongly ascribed to King 
Solomon. He is capable of better things. Mr. Hooppell*® pres(‘nts 
some naval students with a summary of the usual arguments 
against Materialism. Tiiey jiresuppose, however, the supernatural 
character of the Ilible, the coup de grace to which lias, by a strange 
irony, been recently given by the Daily Telegraph expedition to 
Nineveh. 

Among the “ Manuals of Religious Instruction,”*® edited by Canon 
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Norris, we are glad to mention with qualified praise one on the Psalter^ 
which shows some study of the literary aspects of that book* Of 
course “the Christian application” is not uncared for. But if W6 
must have an authoritative religious book, at least let us read it 
intelligently. Mr. Reid's “ The Law of History,”®^ is a supplement 
to a worthless but well-ineaning book already noticed in this Review. 
Mr. Morgan’s®^ graceful and touching poems should have been noticed 
before ; they will commend themselves to cultivated orthodox readers. 
We have also received Mr. Bickerstetb’s Shadowed Home,”®* 

meditations on death and resurrection ; “ Cures of* the Evils of the 
Church of Scotland,”®^ by Dr. J. Miller; a tract against “Disesta- 
blishment, from the Broad Church Point of View an able hut too 
diffuse essay on the same subject, by flic late Mr. Parkinson ;®® and a 
most ])ow(‘rful attack on po])ular religion, called “ Modern Christianity'", 
and Civilized Ibiathenism.”®’' 

Wc regret that no more prominent place can be given to three 
remarkable sermons, one by a missionarv of the Brahmo Somaj, at 
Manchester ;*** another by tlie Bishop of Natal preached for him by the 
incumbent of the City Church at Oxford,®® and the third a “lecture** 
delivered iu Westminster Abbey by the eminent Presbyterian minister, 
IViiicipal Caird.*® The Baboo Chunder Mozoomdar takes for his 
subject “ Sim])le Tleligion,” i.e., s})iritual Theism. He beautifully' 
says, “ Tlicre is but one })rayer which I know, which I preach and 
practice, the infinite r<q)etilion of which fills the hearts of all good 
men — ‘ Lord, pour into my heart Thy spirit.* ’* Bishop Colenso's 
ti xt is* “ Overcoming the world,’* on which he bases a plain, practical 
exhortation, which shames the unchristian opposition of which the 
author has hoiui the subject. Dr. Caird’s discourse on “The LTniver- 
sal Religion,** /./?., tlie religion of the New Testament, is said to have 
produced an almost miraculous impression on an audience, many of 
whom were suspicious, if not hostile. It was* no doubt extremely whole- 
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some for the country parsons who had come there to mock. But it 
does not read well from a liberal point of view, and ill sustains the 
high reputation of its author as a philosophic theologian. 


Philosophy is gradually abating its metaphysical pretentiousness ; 
instead of attempting to solve, unassisted, the problems of existence by 
the high h priori methods, it calls exact science to its aid, and presents 
a singular composite of ontological abstractions and generalized natural 
facts. Such a work as Mr. Wyld’s “ Physics and Philosophy of the 
Senses,”*' is a favourable specimen of the combination of the two 
methods. Mr. Wyld has wisely packed his metaphysical speculations 
into the first and fifth parts of his treatise ; from the second part he 
has excluded all subtle reflections on the nature and cause of pheno- 
mena, and though they occur in the third, fourtli, and sixth parts, 
yet they rarely interfere with the scientific matter, or materially 
duturb the intellectual repose of the reader who seeks instruction in 
physical laws and physical organs, and is impatient of the intrusion of 
ontological abstractions. The author justifies his attempt to popu- 
larize the subject of the senses by pleading the desirableness of em- 
bodying in his work new discoveries, correcting prevailing misconcep- 
tions, and presenting to the consideration of competent and indepcji- 
dent thinkers a philosophical treatment of the subject which should be 
approximately consistent and complete. So far as we can judge, the 
scientific expositions are clear and intelligible. The phetiomena of 
sound and light are recounted and explained, the special senses and 
general sensibility, the nervous system and its functions are desciibod 
in language which is always lucid and never condescendingly familiar ; 
and if in the p]uloso|)hy of the senses Mr. vVyld is inclined to dogma- 
tize, his dogmatism is not offensive. The theory which he regards as 
the true foundation of philosophy, is that known as the dynamical, 
which, held as it has been by men of eminence in science and phibso- 
phy, is; he asserts, in our own day becoming more and more an article 
of well-founded scientific conjecture and belief. Kespecting the assump- 
tion of material atoms, Mr. Wyld holds that the minute bodies of 
which any object is composed are dynamical bodies, accepting, appa- 
rently, the hypothesis of Boscovich, controverted by Mr. Lewes in his 
recent volume of “ Problems of Life and Mind.” He congratulates 
himself on Mr. H. Spencer’s recognition of an unknowable reality, 
though the source of an intelligent will, to which he refers us for an 
explanatit nbf the origin of life, has no sanction, that we can see, in 
the absolute of Mr. Spencer. Ibe speculations of Huxley and Tyn- 
flall are noticed at some length, but all hypotheses are held .to be in- 
Bufiicient, except that of a physical system, or economy, not called 


« The Physics and Philosophy of the Senses ; or, The Mental and the 
Physical in their Mental Relation.” By II. S. Wyld, P.R.S.E. With diagrams 
and engravings. Heniy S. King & Co., 65, Cornhill, and 12, Paternoster Bow, 
London. 1875. 
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into exist<*nce by a Creator, but instituted by tbe great source of power, 
a supreme mind ; or, in Mr. Wyld’s own words, “tbe result to which 
a consistent theistic belief brings us is, that tbe ultimate or cbernieai 
atoms are mere centres of force, and that these, by their conjoint and 
several action, constitute the physical world.’’ This is an hypothesis, 
indeed, which some may regard as more plausible than that of creation 
or of evolution. But when we ask for its veritication we encounter 
only such assertions as, “ power is not matter, or substance, or a thing 
ill the ordinary sense of tlic term, but rather an action of a spiritual 
and immaterial character, forced on us by our perception of the exter- 
nal world, uliicdi may be cx[)lained as tbe consciousness of a conflict of 
mental power with external jiower, and, by inference, of s})irit with spirit, 
of the finite and limited principle which we call mind, with the Infinite 
Mind.” In another page Mr. Wyld explains, “ we merely say that to 
us tbe politic)!! assumed by Professor Tyndall appears irtutional, and 
tliat we find it more (‘asy, simple, and natural to regard Deity as the 
direct cause of physical and physiological action, and to regard tbe 
mind, or tliinking principle of the creature as formed of tbe spiritual 
essence of tbe Being who is the eternal possessor of wisdom and 
power.” Postulating the existence of such a Supreme Power and of a 
spiritual princijdc within us, Mr. Wyld expresses bis con victim that 
the man who does not discover evidence in Nature of the working of 
spiritual and intelligent power, must, as it seems to him, have the eye 
of reason closed. 

Conceived in a similar spirit, professing to combine the study of 
exact science with metaphysical theory, the essay entitled “ Lux e 
Tenehris”'*"' is another illustration of the direction which popular philo- 
sophical inquiry is takijig. The author of this essay, however, while 
often in agreement with Mr. Wyld, has numerous points of diirercncc. 
With ‘Mr. Wyld, matter resolves itself into force ; with our author, 
matter is the cause of physical consciousness, and all we can know of* it 
is derived from physical phenomena. The })henomfna, however, would 
seem to furnish us with but scanty knowledge, for while the existence 
of matter is as certain as that of mind, its nature, we are told, is 
quite beyond our reach. Matter and mind, proceeds our author, are 
inseparahl}^ connected, and he rightly adds, “ whenever the fimctii)ns 
of tiie material organ are interfered witli, the phenomena of the mental 
factor are deranged.” Organic sense occasions the consciousness of 
organic changes in the body with which the mind is incorporak-vl. It 
^o less occasions the higher psychical manifestations. The sensations 
and emotions thus generated represent the conscious being, constituting 
what is called the ego, the self, the psyche. Carrying Ids physiology 
into the psychological domain, the author contends that “just as our 
elementary idea of physical organization is the simple organic cell with 
its vivifying, animating nucleus, so our simple notion of psychical organi- 
zation is the mental cell, with its conscious active psyche.” A.8 we under- 
stand him, the mind is pictured as a void or hollow sphere outside. 

“ Lux « Teaebria ; or, The Teatimony of Conaciousness,’^ A Theoretic Esesy. 
London f Triibner & Co, 1874. 
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immediate contact with this sphere is the material brain. Beyond 
this, again, arc the persons and things of the material world, with 
which the brain is connected by nerves distributed throughout the 
body. The contents of this sphere are the psyche, and the phenomena 
of which it isconscious ; and these phenomena we know, while of the 
nature of the sphere we know nothing. A diagram of mind-cells and 
life-cells, prefixed to the volume, is intended to show the connexion 
and sequence of mental phenomena in psychical organisms, and to aid 
the student who attempts to realize the ingenious and fanciful specula- 
tions of the author of “ Lux e Tenebris.” In rationality of conception, 
and in the command of scientific resources, Mr.'Wyld’sis incomparably 
the beat book of the two. Both books affirm a theisbic conclusion ; but 
the argument, though in the main the same, is differently handled. 
According to our essayist, whatever is is right. In creation there is no 
evil. All Thjcists are not of this opinion. Lucretius, who asserted tlie 
existence of serene and beautiful intelligences who dwell apart and lead 
ambrosial lives, regarded the evil in Nature as a witness against the doc- , 
trine which assigns its order to the gods. Turning a deaf ear to the tantd 
Btat prqdita culpd, the immortal indictment which that sublime genius 
chants from his throne of two thousand years, our author insists on 
the existence of a plan in nature implying the existence of a universal 
mind that is omniscient, omnipotent, and all-benevolent. The God of 
Revelation is not, in his opinion, all -benevolent. Will the Christian 
Theist agree with him that the order of Nature does demonstrate 
absolute perfection in the Being whose existence is the fundamental 
assumption of his creed? The Mystic may be justified in affirming 
the presence in the soul of a First Good and a First Fair, for his logic is 
the logic of feeling. But is the dialectician warranted in asserting 
that an imperfect world is the creation pf a perfect Being ? 

Both these writers claim the support of Mr. Herbert Spencer, one 
for his dynamical, the other for his mind-cell hypothesis — wo fancy 
with but a poor title to do so. Yet amidst great divergence there is 
$ome agreement in doctrine between the lesser lights and the great 
luminary of the present intellectual firmament. “ Our knowledge,” says 
Mr. Spencer, “ of noumenal existence has a certainty which our know- 
ledge of phenomenal existences cannot approach ; in other words, in view 
of logic as well as of common sense, realism is the only rational thesis ; 
all the others are doomed to fall.” This noumenon is not the Divine 
Mind of Berkeley ; it is the Noumenon of the philosophic materialist. 
It is the Absolute, it is not personal, it is not intelligent, but it is the» 
Universal Power whereof nature, life and thought are manifestations, 
and before which true science humbles itself. This conception how- 
ever is one^which powerful thinkers like Mr. J. S. Mill and Mr. G. H. 
Lewis have not accepted, and as it appears to be the fundamental 
principle of Mr. Spencer’s philosophy, the future of that philosophy, 
as a whole, will be dependent on the acceptance or rejection of this 
postulate. The claims of the evolution system of thought are fairly 
placed before the public. In the last number of the Westminster JSe- 
view attention was drawn to the eomprehenrive composition of the 
system of Mr, Fiake,in his Cosmic Theism.” An outline of the same 
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philosoj^ical construction, by Dr. M. E. Gazelles^** in a more succinct 
form, and with less heterogeneous matter, presents to the inquisitive 
few the distinctive doctrines of *^The Synthetic Philosophy.’* The 
sketch of these doctrines is made with a sympathetic intelHgenoe 
which leaves little to be wished. The language perhaps is spmewhat ab- 
stract, and the treatment lacks colour from the want of the illustrative 
and the predominance of the reflective element. In a series of chapters, 
nine in number, the author, closely following Mr. Spencer, states the 
problem of the universe, delineates the main features of the system 
of which he is the interpreter, discusses the doctrine of Progress, the 
Jaw of Evolution, the order of the sciences and the true nature of 
government and religion. The real or supposed aberrations, or 
deficiencies of Positivism, are noticed at some length, and the essential 
antagonism on many points of primary importance between the system 
of A. Comte and that of Mr. H. Spencer are indicated in a spirit of 
decided predilection for the latter, and disfavpur for the former. The 
essay is translated by a minister of religion, the Bev. 0. B. Frothing- 
hara, who perhaps welcomes this exposition of the philosophy of 
** Cosmic Theism,” as Mr. Fiske, not Mr. Spencer^ calls the Evolu- 
tion-system, because he professes to lay down the preliminaries of a 
treaty of perpetual peace between religion and science. We are 
afraid the translator’s clerical traditions would come off but badly if 
they were subjected to the dynamical influence of the cosmic God. 

Under forms, often widely divergent, a belief in the Absolute, reas- 
serts itself, in the speculative literature of the day, — with a vehement 
force of conviction proportioned to the real or supposed importance of 
the doctrine. A work characteristic of a certain section of this Transi- 
tion School of metaphysics, the “Principles of Absolute Science,” by M. 
James Thomson,** may perhaps have an interest for those persons 
whose point of view is less remote from that of the author than our 
own. According to M. Thomson, the age requires a doctrine to 
counteract the superficial opinions which threaten society with anar- 
chy, and in the continued advance of the true soldiers of thought 
towards the Absolute we have a practical affirmation of the only philo- 
sophy that can save Society. The end and aim of our being is cer- 
tainty. The Absolute, the cause of this certainty, impels these chosen 
crusaders on their march to this Holy Land of thought, and since man 
is endowed with the potential triad of knowledge, sensation, sentiment, 
and reason, the end which they have in view, is assured. The Absolute, 
then,isour criterion or infallible guide. From the Absolute Factoertainty 
is derived. The Absolute Fact is the manifestation of the First Prin- 
ciple, and the First Principle is God. God is the Absolute. The key 
of the Absolute, the resolution of the enigma, will be found in neces- 
sary law, in analogy, in the indications afforded by the oonnexioti of, 


^ “Outline of the Evolution Philosc^hy.” By Dr. M. E. Caselles. Translated 
from the French ^ the Key. O. B. Frothiugham. Kew York : D« Appleton 
ft Co. ; Loudon : Trtibner & Co. 1876. 

^ ** Principea des Science Absolue, fto.’^ Par M. James Thomsoii^ Mtmbm 
de plusieurs Savautes. Paris : J. Bothsebild. 1875. 
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bodjr and soul. Intellectual states are interpretable by corresponding 
eflects or symptoms. The idea of the unity of the Absolute Fact 
affects the soul as a general malady, say cholera, affects the body. 
Corporeal discomfort has its spiritual counterpart in — 1, the inability 
to perceive the Absolute Fact; 2, the inability to comprehend it, when 
perceived ; 3, the ability both to comprehend and perceive. To each 
of these three states corresponds one of three effects or symptoms, the 
idea of control by force ; control by faith ; control by reason. In 
temaiic force, faith, and reason, we have an ex})lanation of the moral 
corruption of manhind. In the Absolute licwS the secret of man’s salva- 
tion. l^rovidence is the necessary result of natural laws, but God does 
not interpose in the material, but only in the spiritual world, only in 
prayer. Nature has three elements, Matter, Dynamism, Animism, — 
but this rapid outline will be sufficient to indicate the spirit and method 
of M. Thomson’s philosophy. His whole way pf looking at life leads 
him to dissent entirely from current doctrines. Free trade, and Utili- 
tarianism, and Darwinism are detestable in bis eyes. Of Mr. Mill he 
speaks with bantering contempt. Against Auguste Comte he directs 
a violent philij)pic ; but his special aversion is Mr. Charles Bray, 
whose “ Manual of Anthropology” he denounces as the Bible of Nihil- 
ism. This dreaded author docs not seem to be included with Darwin 
and his fellow reprobate in tine class of MM. les Scelerats whom M. 
Thomson cannot send to the guillotine, or in the category of venomous 
serpents whose heads he would not object to bruise, but figures among 
the vile prostitutes of the intellect, who in flagrant opposition to all 
that is true and good, uphold the monstrous doctrine of Necessity ! 
The redemption of society, M. Thomson assures us, is to be effected 
by belief in the Absolute systematical!}’’ applied. For scientific details 
we must refer our readers to the portly. volume, in which tliis philoso- 
phy is expounded, merely remarking that one expedient recommended 
for regenerating the world, is the conquest or exploitation of the con- 
tinents of Asia and Africa, while to accelerate this regeneration we are 
enjoined to adopt a morality the very opposite of that of the Positive 
school ; in brief, wc are called on to eliminate by all possible means, 
not only physical but intellectual monstrosities ; not only deformed 
persons, idiots, and madmen, but revolutionists, communists, atheists, 
and criminals. Our author promises a final contribution to his system, 
in which the inevitably dry character of the pre.sent work will contrast 
with the attractive sociological tableaux, designed to afford a general 
view of the principles wdiich he advocates. 

TheReligion of Humanity proposes an ideal whoso humbler Providence 
has very different characteristics from that of the Absolute Being of me- 
taphysical thinkers. In the opinion, however, of the late Mr. Mill, whose 
bias was towards theism, such an ideal is capable of inspiring an attach- 
ment and sense of duty which are able to control and discipline the sen- 
timents and propensities of men who sincerely accept it, and prescribe to 
them a rule of life. The treatise on Sociology instituting this religion, 
embodies the late speculations of the illustrious founder of Positivism. 
A translation of this rernarkable work, by disciples, whose ability, energy, 
ftud courage are well known, will facilitate its study, and promote that 
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discussion of its doctrines which no creed .that demands acceptance 
should decline or escape. The names of Br. R. Congreve, Mr, 
Beesly, Mr. F. Harrison, and Br. J. B. Bridges afford a sufficient 
guarantee for an accurate and scholarly rendering of the original. Of 
the four volumes of which the “ Positi^ Polity** consists, the first* ad- 
mirably translated by Br. iiridges. Inspector of the Local Government 
Board, has recently appeared. The remaining three will follow, at 
convenient intervals, in the course of the present year. The general 
view of Positivism prefixed to the system of Positive Polity, and 
‘‘ originally published and afterwards translated as a substantive work,’* 
has been thoroughly revised for this volume. Marginal notes and a 
table of contents have been added by the translator. The “ system** 
itself commences with a general indication of the introductory prin- 
ciples, treating of the action of Feeling on Thought, the legitimacy of 
the Logic of Feeling, community of conviction and action, sympathy 
and discipline of pride ; scientific synthesis, distinction of abstract 
and concrete, the division of natural philosophy into cosmology and 
biology. Then follows the analytic introduction, describing the intel- 
lectual and moral value, the division and systematization of mathema- 
tics, the logical features and constitution of astronomy, the position 
and organization of physics, the logical and scientitic aspects of chemis- 
try, and the arrangement of that science. The synthetic introduc- 
tion deals with the gtuieral characteristics of life, vegetal, animal, 
social, and the theory of cerebral functions. In an appendix are com- 
prised the Speech at Blainville’s funeral,” a “ Letter on Social 
Commemoration,” and Lucie,” and “ Les Pens6es d’une flour, *’ the 
former a story, the latter a graceful little poem, by Madame de Vaux, 
the intelligent and noble-hearted woman who was to the founder of 
Positivism, wdiat Beatrice was to the author of the Commedia Bivina. 
Great in its aims, absorbingly interesting in its subject matter; 
abounding in elevated thoughts, in grand and often sound concof)tion8, 
and occasionally striking out a true ’ principle, the “ Positive Polity” 
may be studied with advantage and admiration even by those who, like 
ourselves, reject some of its cardinal generalizations, recoil from its 
minute prescriptions, and deprecate the application of its regulative 
sacerdotalism as menacing the growth of individual liberty, and even 
the fresh revelations of personal life and character which, if we may 
use the fine language of a great poet in a merely metaphorical sense, 
“ redeem from decay the visitations of the divinity in man.” 

Positive thought in some form will, we hope, triumph in the end 
over the barren and bewildering metaphysics of Germany. The suc- 
cessive builders of ontological card-castles happily do their best to 
destroy all faith in tlieir nugatory method, and to shake their tremu- 
lous edifices till they topple to their fall. Br. Friedrich Nietzsche^* 
still retains his faith in the most destructive of all the d priori cosmogo- 
nlsts, Arthur Schopenhauer. The literary merit, the humour, the can- 
dour, the often deadly fbree of Schopenhauer’s logic make him deservedly 

" Unzeitgeinaese Betrachtungen/’ Von Br. Friedrich Nietzsche, Ordentl. Pro- 
fessor des olassischen Philobgie an der Universitiit Basel. Leipzig : Fritzsch. 1B74* 
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favourite with persons who have no faith, and as ifttle hope. The 
genius and cheerful serenity of the giant-killing philosopher seem 
fairly to have overpowered Herr Nietzsche’s unconlormable tempera- 
ment, and to have compelled him to recognise a master spirit and 
great religious reformer in the paradoxical manufacturer of an occi- 
dental Buddhism. According to Schopenhauer and his admiring 
pupil, existence is a lying puppet show and endless game of nonsense, 
which the booby Time plays before us and with us. This wonderful 
universe, with all its variety of life, is hollow, deceptive, stale and 
unprofitable ; human nature is without dignity, human love without 
beauty, human destiny without grandeur. The solution of the pro- 
blem which man proposes is to be sought in the destruction of a 
world that never is, but only seems ; in contempt for human virtues, 
human vices, human wellbeing, in hopelessness, in self-immolation. 
A happy life is impossible, the highest attainable life is the heroic 
life. The man who realizes this life is the ideal man — the man of 
Schopenhauer, a man far exalted above the man of Sentiment, the man 
of Rousseau, or even the man of Contemplation — the man of Goethe. 
In some of those representations there is, no doubt, truth to be found, 
and amid the dismal notes of this great lamentation over life, a strain 
of higher mood from time to time is heard. The imperfection of 
Nature is undeniable, and moral evil, both in kind and degree, 
appalling ; but the pessimism of Schopenhauer is surely as exag- 
gerated as the optimism of Leibnitz. The ordinary view of the world 
appears to us nearer the truth than that of the paradox-loviiig Scho- 
penhauer. Good and evil, like light and darkness, co* exist, but the 
material, no less than the spiritual order, is capable of improvement ; 
and life is sometimes enjoyment, not always renunciation. The repre- 
sentatives of human nobleness are, according to Dr. Nietzsche, philo- 
sophers, artists, and saints. The philosopher of course must have “ a 
fine eye for consequences,” and, if possible, see a soul of evil in things 
good ; the artist represents genuine culture in opposition to intellectual 
Philistinism ; the saint, who commits spiritual suicide, is exalted into 
a region of higher life and thought, the clouds of earth depart, the 
glory of summer evenings is round him. This transcendent saintli- 
ness, however, does not preclude the exercise of privileges which are 
usually supposed to be incompatible with moral predilections. Scho- 
penhauer, at least, in one of the papers in his “ Parerga,” pleads 
strongly for the restoration of polygamy, maintains the unreasonable- 
ness of expecting men to put a restraint on their passions, while, with 
that impartiality which becomes a philosopher and a saint, he insists 
on padlocking the lying, lover-hunting, round-shouldered, hroad-hipped 
female sex. The saint of Schopenhauer it seems must renounce the 
world, and very likely the devil, but he may make amends to injured 
virtue by amiable capitulations to the third of our spiritual enemies, 

“ Low morals and High Church” being thus triumphantly reconciled. 
From the eulogistic estimate of the sublime philosophy contained in 
the third of Dr. Nietzsche’s opposition pamphlets, we trace our way 
back to the first of the three, in which an attempt is made to damage 
the reputation of a truth-loving, high-hearted man, whose aim was 
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not so much'iito construct a philosophy as to explain the origin of a 
religion. Strauss undoubtedly pushed his mythical hypothesis too 
iar in his first “Leben Jesu/’ but the general principle which ho 
laid down even in that work, that the evangelical narrative is 
partly myth, partly legend, partly fact, has, in our opinion, been 
amply conlirmed, and in his popular Life of Jesus there is but 
little for future criticism to correct. That the conclusions at 
which Strauss arrived would be opposed to those of many esti- 
mable persons is a matter of course; but an •occidental Buddhist 
would object but little if at all, to the most trenchant negations of 
the dreaded theologian. In fact, his battery seems principally directed 
against the Confession of Strauss in the little work entitled The Old 
and ^ew Faith/’ We should have thought that the religious belief 
of a man of Strauss’s learning and experience would possess a legiti- 
mate interest for all thoughtful men in these days of mental anarchy, 
and that long and laborious inquiry was a sufficient justiticatiou for such 
an avowal from such a man. Dr. Nietzsche, however, regards Strausses 
Ooufossion as a blunder, and criticises it, perhaps not without occa*^ 
sional success, in a bitter and denunciatory spirit. As Schopenbauer 
represents the purest culture, so Strauss seems to be chosen as a typo 
of the Philistine intellect. Surely Strauss’s ample knowledge, his 
penetrating sagacity, his devotion to art, his love of poetical composi- 
tion, his biogiapliical productivity, should have exempted him from 
inclusion in the circle of men of narrow parochial minds and cittish 
tastes, to whom the term Philistine would be appropriately applied, 
No doubt the work of a Strauss is not that of a Darwin or a Uoethe, 
but it is noble and necessary work, manfully conceived and honestly 
executed; not purely destructive, though it destroys, but in some 
degree exhibiting the strength of the building hand, and the splen- 
dour of the illuminating mind. In the second or intermediate division 
of the present work the' author’s expression of antipathy becomes 
general. We are far from thinking that his censure on the abuse of 
historical composition or historical acquirement wholly undeserved. 
A mind overloaded with facts loses sight of the principle that iikter- 
prets them, and an exhaustive minuteness is a poor substitute for that 
compreheiisive and centralizing treatment which, as in Gibbon’s “ De- 
cline and Fall,” impresses by its magical condensation the life of a 
period on the receptive intellect. The essay, as we understand it, is 
directed against useless prolixity and multifarious pedantry. The 
author contends that history interests men as actual possessors of iilb, 
serving them in their external activity, corresponding to their instincU 
of conservation and veneration, and appealing to them as suffering 
creatures needing moral liberation. History accordingly takes a 
threefold division : it is monumental, antiquarian, or entical. 

The historical conception of Hegel, notwithstanding the numerous 
vices in its application, seemed to a once ardent adherent, Ludwig 
Feuerbach, his principal achievement.^ Schopenhauer he commends 
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for tbe selection of compassion as the moral motive poorer in human 
iiafcure, while be yet asserts that active sympathy, prompting to efforts 
to increase the happiness or lessen the misery of man, is the only true 
moral principle. The limitless pity of the philosophical Pessimist 
presupposes the desire of happiness, presupposes that not our own 
welfare hut that of others of the human race is our being’s end and aim. 
Christianity, in Feuerbach’s view, implied a mental disposition, a service 
of soul, a spiritual malady ; he recognised Christianity, he recognised 
it to negative it. Before Strauss he had answered the question, Are we 
still Christians ? as Strauss afterwards answered it. Intoxicated for a 
time with Hegelianism, he combated it vigorously when he had 
recovered from his speculative inebriation. To deliver philosophy 
from the close atmosphere of Hegelian thought and give it air became 
hia great object. Declaring the independence of ethics on theology, 
he made man the central point of the world and of his own system, and, 
going a step beyond Strauss, who had applied the mythical solution to 
the history of Jesus, he determined to sliow what was the origin of 
myth, or what are the intellectual and moral qualities of man, which 
inevitably give rise to the Christian faith. According to Feuerbach, 
the gods are personified human wishes, Olympus and Paradise projec- 
tions of mortal aspiration. Between 181U and 1850 appeared his 
“ Essence of Christianity,” ‘‘ Essence of Religion,” and “ First Princi- 
ples,” lectures embodying his pbilosopbical doctrines. Theologians 
raged, declared Feuerbach knew nothing of the soul or its needs, and 
asked indignantly what the police were about. Professional opposition 
did not prevent the bold thinker from becoming popular, however ; 
and the popularity which he enjoyed continued to increase till the 
open avowal in the Heidelberg lectures, that his object was to liberate 
men from the religious and political valets- de-ch am bre of the terres- 
trial and celestial monarchies and aristocracies, and make them con- 
scious citizens of earth, ceased to find any response, a reaction having 
enabled the earthly aristocracies to restore their favourite political 
flunkies to their old places. The philosophical character of Feuerbach 
through all its phases of development portrayed with ample detail 
in the letters, fragmentary essays, and scattered biograjihieal notices 
comprised in Herr Griin’s volumes. We should have preferred a short 
continuous “ Life” of Feuerbach, which would have made the man 
live belbre us as a noble representative of the fire-etreaming Vesuvian 
family of which he was a member, to the editor’s disconnected running 
commentary ; the strictly biographical element being inserted in the 
introductory delineation of the philosophical character of the hero of 
the book. There is some interesting matter in the letters of Feuer- 
bach and his friends, and the essays and detached reflections scattered 
in different parts of the two volumes of which the work consists con- 
tain some striking and even beautiful thoughts. 

The contemplation of the beautiful buffices to itself, is the sentence 
of Hegel, as rendered by the author of the “ Introduction to Schiller’s 
-flilsthetical Letters and Essays,” a new translation of which appears in 

Pbilosophischen Charactereatwickelung dargestellt.” Vou Karl Griin. In two voU* 
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Bohn’s Standaft Library Kant undertook to show how sense and 
idea are united in art, and Schiller attempted to solve the problem of 
the reconciliation of the two principles by means of esthetic jeduoa* 
tion. Our impression of the value of these essays, which we read 
many years ago, is such that we strongly recommend those who cannot 
read German to study them through the medium of the English trans- 
lation. 

The Philosophy of Hamlet, according to Mr. Tyler, is pessimistic. 
Uncongenial, however, as are the conditions of human life, and fright- 
ful as is tile general depravity, all events are under the control of a 
superintending Providence ; hut what is the purpose or destined issue 
which man, the instrument of a Higher Power, is compelled to sub- 
serve, is shrouded in mystery Calamity and disaster fall upon men 
without regard to individual character, and, though a posthumous 
retribution is possible, the future destiny of mankind is obscure and 
doubtful. Hamlet’s madness, Mr. Tyler thinks, is assumed. 

Unscientific notions, says Plato, fly about in the soul, and, by 
chasing and catching, at one time a knowledge, at another an 
ignorance, we come to have true and false opinions. What is know- 
ledge, is the question asked in the Theaiietus, from which we have 
taken this comparison.^* The nearest approximate answer, says the 
learned translator of a dialogue interpreting his text, would seem to be 
right opinion for which one can give reason. Mr. Paley’s Intro- 
duction places the reader in a position which will aid him in under- 
standing the subject-matter of the dialogue ; and the foot-notes, wliich 
are felicitously brief, explain the occasional passages which need eluci- 
dation. 

“The Principles of Economical Philosophy,”*® by Mr. Henry D. 
Macleod, has attained to a second edition. In the first part of the 
second volume, now in our hands, the author continues his disser- 
tation oil Kent in the opening chapter. In the following chapters 
the subjects of exposition or discussion are Profits, Labour or Imma- 
terial Wealth, Wages, Rights or Incorporeal Wealth, the theory of the 
Exchanges, certain theories of Currency, and the Definition of Cur- 
rency. The final chapter lias for its leading topics the organization of 
the Bank of England and the Bank Charter Act of 1844. In dealing 
with these questions Mr. Macleod often controverts the opinions of 
Ricardo, Mill, Malthus, Lord Overstone, Colonel Torrens, and others. 
He admits that his work is subversive of the dominant views, but 
maintains that it restores the great line of orthodox opinion so rudely 

“Essays JElstlietical and Philosophical.” By Friedrich Schiller. Newly 
translated fivni the German. London : George Bell & Sons. 1876. 

<8 The Philosophy of Hamlet.” By Thomas Tyler, M.A., of the University 
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tory notes. By F, W. Paley, translator of “Philebus,” and Professor of Classical 
Literature in the Catholic Training College, Kensington. Bell and Bone. London. 
1875. 

w «*The Principles of Economical Philosophy.” By Heniy Banning Macleod, 
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broken of recent years. With rejections of doctrines of previous 
Economists that surprise us, Mr. Macleod combines real information 
and valuable comment, or corrects long prevailing and popular miscon- 
ception. “ It is almost universally supposed,*’ he remarks, “ that the 
resumption of cash payments was forced on the Bank by Peel’s Act of 
1819, whereas the Act did not compel payments in coin till the 1st 
May, 1823, and, owing to the accumulation of treasure in the Bank, 
the Directors themselves applied for and obtained an Act permitting 
them to resume payments in coin on the 1st May, 1821.” Claiming 
for the Koman lawyers the merit of bringing the system of Credit 
to perfection, Mr. Macleod remarks on the singular non-ap[)reciation, 
in so practical a people, of the convenience of recording Credit or 
Debts on written instruments till a very late period. 

“The only written documents of debt which the Romans used were 
cheques ; there is no trace of their having invented bank notes. Bank notes 
were invented by the Chinese about 807 a.i)., in the reign of Hian-tsoung, of 
the dynasty of Thang. There was a great scarcity in the country, owing to 
political troubles and their usual concomitant — a debasement of the coinage. 
The Emperor ordered all the merchants to bring their specie to the Treasury, 
and in exchange for it gave them bills of exchange or notes, called fey4sen, 
or flyiug money, payable at the principal towns ol the provinces.” 
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S IR HENRY MAINE, in his newly published “Lectures on 
the Early History of Institutions,’ ' has fully maintained the 
remarkable reputation he won by his lectures on “ Ancient Law,” and 
on “ Village Communities.” The form of lectures which Sir H. 
Maine adopts for the enunciation of his views readily lends itself to 
the characteristic action of the writer’s genius. He rejoices in freedom, 
and seems rather to follow a subject out as it chances to lead him, 
than to prescribe to hiniself rigorously beforehand where he will go 
and by what path. In an immature or superhcial writer such a habit 
would be full of peril, and eVea in Sir H. Maine it cannot be described 
as an unmitigated advantage. Nevertheless, he is really well acquainted 
with his subject, is bold and sagacious in criticism, and is, at times, 
philosophically profound. In the present volume the lines of thought 
worked out in the “ Ancient Law” are carried distinctly farther, and 
that, not only by the discovery of fresh illustrative instances, but by 
a fresh process of reflection working upon the results previously at- 
tained. Tl^ direct object of the bulk of the lectures in this volume is 
to call attention to the* recently published tracts on the early Irish or 
“ Brehon” laws, and to claim their testimony in favour of the per- 
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xnanence and universality of certain ideas and practices among 
most westerly, as among the most easterly sections of the Aryan race* 
The two largest of the ancient Irish Law tracts, now officially trans* 
lated and published, are styled the Senohus Mor, or Great Book of 
the Ancient Law, and the Book of Aicill. The actual period at which 
these works assumed their present shape is extremely uncertain, but 
there is good authority for the belief that the former work was com- 
piled in, or perhaps slightly before, the eleventh century, and the 
latter in the century preceding. The Senchus Mor claims, indeed, to 
have been compiled during the life, and under the personal influence, 
of St. Patrick. The main interest rightly held by Sir H. Maine to 
attach to those compilations is, that they combine to represent a body 
of law in existence prior to, and independent of, any centralized system 
of government. They, therefore, genuinely reproduce the spontaneouB 
customs of a branch of the Aryan race before conscious and systematic 
revision had began. They have much the same value as the fragments * 
of the XII. Tables have in Roman law. It need scarcely be said that 
these early relics of Irish law have a further interest for Sir H. Maine 
from the positive support they give him for his well-known theories 
of the antiquity of family life, the nature of primitive tenures, and the 
characteristics of early judicial procedure. The work abounds with 
allusions to the treatises of recent explorers in these and like fields, 
and some of the purely philosophical disquisitions (as those on the 
paucity and slow growth of ideas in the world, and on the sujierior 
attention paid in English judicial proceedings to questions of fact 
over questions of law) are extremely valuable. The criticisms con- 
tained in the last two chapters upon Bentham and Austin will be 
especially interesting to the law student. 

It is well known that the main difficulty in studying the late Mr. 
John Austin’s^ writings on jurisprudence consisted in the repulsive 
shape in which they were originally presented to the public. This was 
to a certain extent unavoidable, as the materials left in the late Mr. 
Austin’s hands were in a very fragmentary shape, and consisted of 
little else than incomplete notes for lectures. The last edition in two 
volumes, prepared by Mr. Robert Campbell, was a great improvement 
upon theffirst one, and had the advantage of good marginal indices, 
headings to chapters, and useful annotations. Mr. Robert Campbell 
has now carried the process of emendation one step further, and has 
prepared a compendious “ Student’s Edition” of the lectures which 
will, no doubt, largely supersede the use of the larger editions. 

Mr. William Markby’s® “ Elements of Law” have ^so passed into 
a second edition, and the work is one which may conveniently be read 
side by side with Mr. Austin’s Lectures. It is cast in the same logical 
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mould, and is, in some respects, more organically complete in its con- 
ception. It is also enriched by a variety of interesting illufitrations 
drawn from Mr. Markby’s experience as a Judge of the High Court of 
Judicature at Calcutta. It is to be noticed that both Mr. AustiUte 
and Mr. Markby’s view of their subject is exclusively logical, and in 
fact leads, indirectly, to an undue suppression of the historical and 
ethical aspects of law. 

The familiar adage to the effect that if only enough abuse be lavished 
on a person or an institution, some at least will not fail of its purpose, 
is especially applicable to the sort of indiscriminate reproaches with 
which ' law rel'ormers who walk in the steps of Bentham delight to 
bespatter both the Bench and the Bar. Mr. Forbes Johnson* is 
scarcely behind Bentham himself in his estimate of the public spirit 
and intelligence of the legal profession. Our only fear is lest, in not 
oaring to be-philoscphically exact in his appreciation of persons, he fail 
to conciliate the attention really due to many of his practical sug- 
gestions. It is ti’ue of course that, as a class, Judges and Barristers 
are likely to prefer, and therefore do prefer, a steady and easy walk in 
old and familiar paths to bold and decisive innovations. It is true, 
too, that the professional training of a lawyer renders him a real lover 
of the past and the present, and, at the best, only a cold student of re- 
form* But English and Irish judges and lawyers are only worse thaij 
all other judges and lawyers because the unwritten system of law they 
have to administer evokes into special activity the conservative temper, 
otherwise the system itself would lose its essential coherence. The 
practical suggestions made by Mr. Forbes Johnson are some of them 
deserving of attention. But among them is the resumption of its 
Appellate Jurisdiction by the House of Lords. 

It may be taken as a somewhat hopeful sign of the resurrection of 
philosophy in England that Hume’b® Essays are republished in a form 
likely to insure them circulation in the most refined circles of society, 
by editors of the highest repute. The real position of David Hume 
in the line of moral and political thinkers is very imperfectly recognised 
at the present day. Indeed, it is still believed that his main functions 
were to supply a text for Paley, and to write a Jong, one-sided, and 
somewhat dreary History of England. It is not known, or it is for- 
gotten, that he was one of the first in the great school of modern 
Political Economists ; that he was the last in the line of English 
metaphysicians proper, and that Kant was his European successor and 
heir, and that he was the first of the school of critical or analytical 
politicians of whom Bentham and the two Mills are the most familiar 
representatives. The present edition of the Essays is prefaced by a 
highly interesting historical account of the previous editions, an 
account which in some parts is a curious testimony to the intolerance 
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by which the fame of the great Scotch philosopher was tarnished, or, 
at the best, was prevented from emerging. 

We have great pleasure in calling attention to Major-General 
Itoriott’s® Grammar of Political JKconomy.” It is a work built 
the best authorities, and yet possesses a certain freshness and 
original force of its own. The author says that, “ with unabated re- 
spect lor the teaching of Adam Smith, liicardo, Mill, and others, he 
offers this Grammar as likely, in proportion to its scope, to give more 
concise and accurate guidance to the student than the other elementary 
works with wliich he is acquainted.” The author has indeed achieved 
his aim, as he himself describes it ; firstly, to restrict the treatise to 
the truly elementary considerations in each branch of the subject ; 
secondly, to ado[)t a j)errectly precise and unambiguous use of terms, in 
the sense which most nearly agrees with common use; thirdly, to 
offer reasonable proof of every proposition ; fourthly, to use the utmost 
brevity consistent with proof, so as to invite and facilitate the judg^ 
ment of the student as well as of the critic. It is a valuable feature of 
the work, that at the close of each chapter the propositions which 
have been established in tlie course of the chapter are re-stated in a 
distinct and compendious form. 

We regret we cannot so eonlidently recommend Governor Musgrave’a^ 
“ Studies in Political Economy.” The work is eminently controversial, 
and we are of opinion that the result of many of the controversies 
will not be found to be in the writer’s favour. The writer says that 
during tv\enty years of official life in seven Colonial Governments, it 
has been his duty to deal with many public linancial and economical 
questions, and it has often occurred to him that facts and circumstances 
did not coincide with principles of political economy which he had 
been taught to believe well established, lie thereupon, in this little 
treatise, sets himself to controvert what he conceives to be some of 
Mr. Mill’s leading propositions. Some of these alleged propositions 
of Mr. Mill aie only parts or fragments of his real propositiouH, and 
others of them are only practical or ethical conclusions which certain 
persons have most unwarrantably annexed to his propositions, and im- 
puted to him. This imputation of ethical doctrines to political 
economists who are engaged solely in ti’acing the necessary and general 
effects of definitely assigned causes on national wealth, is* the most 
vivacious of all fallacies in reference to the subject, and has done more 
than anything else to bring political economy into disrepute. The 
present writer imputes to Mr. Mill a demand that society should put 
an end to the production of all articles of luxury, and asserts Mr. 
Mill’s “ determination not to admit — although gold is a commodity — 
that it can have any substantive value as^exchangeahle property.” la 
fact, nothing can be more unsatisfactory than to select isolated para* 
graphs of a great writer on a great subject, and attempt to outaia 
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credit for demonstrating the short-comings and inconclusiveness of the 
reasoning. 

The “Policy of Liberalism,”* like that of “Politics” in Count 
Smorltork’s estimate of it, is a large subject, and we cannot say 
Mr. Daniel Grant in his essay, or published lecture, on that sulpRi, 
has done very much to clear away the clouds that hang over it. Mr. 
Daniel Grant says nothing that is untrue, but then he says only a 
small part that is true, and a still smaller part of what has not been 
said elsewhere, and far more forcibly. The fact is that the Liberal 
party will never be reconstructed so long as the present lines of party 
are maintained as the only common meeting ground of that policy. 
It is all very well to recall attention to what Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment achieved in respect of Education, the Army, and Ireland. But 
it is not by reminiscences that men live, or parties are kept together. 
Each of these great reforms was the mature fruit of long maintained, 
and at the first’most unpopular principles. A Liberal party can only exist 
and hold its own by advocating principles which, for a long time, are 
recognised and admitted by a very few. The present Liberal party 
in the House of Commons is mostly occupied in contending with its 
antagonists in advocating measures which even the stupidest part of the 
community cordially hail. The Liberal party of the future must be 
formed entirely afresh, and the nucleus of such a party will be found 
among that knot of proscribed incendiaries who are now advocating the 
most objectionable, but also the most vegetative and thought-out of 
political nostrums. 

The contributions of “ the Member for the Chiltern Hundreds”* to 
the Gentleman* s Magazine^ reprinted, form a most amusing volume for 
those to whom our public men are familiar figures, and a really instruc- 
tive one as well to the mass of readers who probably attribute the 
speeches of last night’s debate to persons of much more grave and 
reverend bearing than it seems truth would bear them out as having. 
The portraits are very neat, if somewhat caricatures. First we have 
those who lost their seats at the General Election passed in review. 
Sir John Pakington used to be treated “with a consideration which 
English gentlemen are, happily, always ready to pay to mediocrity 
when it is well off, is highly connected, and can express its absence of 
ideas without violation of the rules of grammar or the principles of 
accent.” Mr. Ayi*ton is regretted as an able man, who lost 
popularity through an insolence of manner which the House of 
Qommons itself fostered at first, by treating it as funny. “ It was the 
fashion to laugh at Mr. Bernal Osborne’s thrusts, though reviewed in 
cold blood it is often difficult to discover either wit or humour in them.” 
Mr. Bright’s estimate of Sir Charles Wetherell as “ a dull man,” is 
strongly endorsed. Mr. Montague Chambers, “ the chirping Q.C.,” 
was the best possible “embodiment of Mr. Micawber” in dress, 
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iflanner, and speech, Mr, Auberon Herbert gets an amount of ap^ 
preciative praise such as rarely falls to his lot. Then follows a chapt^f 
on the orators of the House, who arc said to be two in number, Mr* 
Blight and Mr. Gladstone, unless Mr. Disraeli be, for Parliamentary 
purposes, added ; but he has ceased to speak at length since office has 
freed him from the necessity of great exertion. Even at his host hia 
speeches are to be measured ** just as the merits of the pudding at a 
school dinner are gauged by the frequency of the plums which occur 
in a slice.” His manner is to sit apart in ‘‘grim loneliness” in the 
House, and when be speaks “ the attitude which he finds most conducive 
to the happy delivery of points is to stand balancing himself upon his 
feet with his hands in his coat-tail pocketi^” Mr. Bright is described 
with warm admiration, and Mr. Gladstone with discrimination. The 
present Cabinet next come under review. Mr. Cross lingers round 
the performance of his duties like a child over its last sugar-plum. 
Mr. Ward Hunt is “ a very big man, and yet he is a scold.” Lord 
Sandon is praised for clear speech, conciliatory manner, and great 
eamestnesB of mien. A possible great future is attached to Mr. Low- 
ther’s name. The ” lndej)endent” members are brightly sketched in, 
Mr. Fawcett being evidently a favourite with the sketcher, while 
Mr, Mundella is an amusing object of aversion. Sir Charles Dilke, 
with a manner of more than mortal monotony,” “ generally haa 
something notable to say, and has a fearless way of saying it, which, 
to those who have souls capable of being stirred by the fire of political 
knight errantry, covers a nmltitude of sins of manner.” “ Mr. Roe- 
buck is a good lover and a good hater, chiefly the latter his gesture 
in speaking is said to be peculiarly vexatious. Among the ” talkers” 
of the House, Sir George Balfour leads the van. Mr. Melly is said to 
prejudice his real value by self-assertive manner ; Mr. Charley is “ busy 
and fussy Mr. Osborne Morgan is peculiarly depressing, though his 
matter is clover and even brilliant ; Mr. Beresford Hope is the ** em- 
bodiment of Batavian grace Mr. Jenkins is conceited, and predestined 
to fail in gaining the car of the House, his manner being as “loud” 
and as aggressive as his attire ; Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice, Mr, Tre- 
velyan, and Mr. Julian Goldsmith, are a New England party by them- 
selves. The Irish members are fairly portrayed, and a chapter on the 
candidates for the Liberal and Conservative leaderships is well worth 
reading. 

Captain Maxse’s'® writing and speaking are always clear, vigorous, 
and to the point, and if loud preaching about the practical anomalies 
of the existing system of Parliamentary representation can be of service, 
that service is certainly realized by him. We regret extremely that 
Captain Maxse should have pronounced himself an antagonist to 
women's suffrage, and we are at a loss to make out bow he does not see 
that all the arguments he uses against the extension of the suffrage to 
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women, are capable of being retorted against bis own measures for ex- 
tending the suffrage to an increased number of men. He says ; — 

" It is true that women have, as men have, many wrongs, but their remedy 
lies, not in their political hostility to men, but in their emancipation from 
superstition and in the exercise of their natural influence. We must not 
regard the few radical women who come forward in this movement as the 
genuine representatives of their sex. The overwhelming majority of women in 
this country are iudiflereut to or are opposed to woman suttrage ” 

Have not precisely the same arguments been always used against ex- 
tending the suffrage by the most inveterate Conservatives, and are 
they not still used on every side to exclude the agricultural labourer ? 
The excluded classes, it is^aid, are not suffering from evils which 
political power can remedy ; the few prominent leaders in no Way re- 
present the rest ; the great body of the class does not wish for enfran- 
chisement. It is instiuctivo to see how prejudice and intolerance lurk 
in the most emancipated breasts. 

Dr. Tcllkampf’s” “ Essays on Law Eeform, Commercial Policy, 
Banks, and Penitentiaries in Great Britain and the United States,’* 
will be read with interest in this country, as containing the observa- 
tions of a thoroughly accomplished foreigner on matters of pressing 
importance in this country at the present day. The writer is the 
** Professor of Political Science” in the University of Breslau, and we 
may say, by the way, that the institution of Professorships of such 
subjects as this would be a great gain to tlie cause of public instruction 
in England. It is remarkable that the subject of “ politics’* is most 
taught and lectured upon in the countries in which there is least political 
freedom and activity among the people. In England, excej)t in the 
Bomowhat circumscribed region of “ political economy,” it is simply 
never taught at all. The Essays in the present volume contain facts as 
well as arguments which it is well worth while looking at afresh. 
Thus, in the Essay on “ Commercial Policy,” the frequent disasters to 
Atlantic steamers are brought into alarming relief, and the moral to 
which Mr. Pliinsoll has drawn public attention is insisted on in the 
following language 

« ** The conveyance of passengers and goods by these steamers being a lucra- 
tive business, causes the of the shipowners or of the members of the 
steam navigation companies to be tlieir main aim. There exists consequently 
in the very nature of such a lucrative business the great danger that gam may 
be preferred to the security and safety of the passengers who entrust their 
lives and fortunes to those steamers. To obviate this danger as much as pos- 
sible is the duty of Government, whos^ principal end is the security of the 
life and property of the people.” 

All the Essays will thoroughly repay careful reading. 

The subject of what may he called “ Descriptive Politics,” is one 
which might advantageously be worked at a great deal more than it is. 
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English people need to know how foreign States are governed, not 
only in order that they bo discreet and intelligent in commenting 
on the public acts of those States, but that they may not suppose that 
they themselves have exhausted in this country all the possible shades 
of political experience, and that outside England nothing is to be 
found but a dreary repetition of changes upon the old strings of 
Monarchy, Aristocracy, and Democracy. A work such as Mr. Nicol- 
son’s “ Sketch ol‘ the German Constitution”^* is singularly suited to 
dispel such self-complacent ignorance. Mr. Nicolson is the third 
secretary in the English Embassy at Berlin, and he writes with a 
thorough, indeed with an accomplished, knowledge of his subject. He 
not only describes precisely what is the German constitution at the 
present moment, but he traces the gradual steps in the development 
of the constitution since 1815. The whole is done with brevity and 
point, so that a reader can almost at a glance cull what he hapjajns to 
want. Mr. Nicolson’s closing allusion to the peculiar characteristics 
of the present regime deserves to be quoted 

“ The form of the constitution is peculiar — an Emperor, who combines some 
of the attributes of an absolute with those of a constitutional sovereign, 
ruling over States more or less independent, and who is hemmed in and 
rendered powerless in many respects, while in others he has urilimited scope ; 
one responsible Minister, the Chancellor, whose responsibility is not very 
clearly (Icfmed; a Couiicil of llcpresentatives from the several States, with the 
functions of an administrative and of a legislative body, responsible to no one, 
acting upon instructions from their Governments, without reference to the 
representative assemblies of their respective countries ; a Parliament elected 
on as broad a basis as possible, and yet not exercising to the full the functions 
which ordinarily belong to a great representative body. He would be a bold 
prophet who would venture to foretell the future of this constitution.” 

A somewhat striking pamphlet by an anonymous writer has ap* 
peared under the title “ JVussia in Relation to the Foreign Policy of 
England.*”® The writer points out the importance of England securing 
the permanent neutralization both of Holland and Belgium, Ho 
shows the grounds for apprehension that Prussia may, when the op- 
portunity offers, attempt to incorporate Holland in the. German system, 
and insists that such a step must be highly detrimental to Euglan#; 
The case is well and carefully argued. 

Herr A. F. Grohmann’s pamphlet on " Social Science”'* exhibits a 
mode of thought which, through the influence* of Mr. Herbert Speiioer 
and other thinkers of a like school, is becoming increasingly dominant 
in this country. The writer represents the process by which human 
society is built up out of the original material elements of which the 
individual human being is composed. Man’s peculiarly fine and com- 
plex nervous system, and especially bis capacity for speech, fit and 
prepare him for a social destiny, fiis social tendencies and his capacity 


A Sketch of the German Constitution, and of the Events in Germany fh>m 
lS16tol871.” By A. Nicolson. London : liongmans. 1875. 

^‘Prussia in Eolation to the Foreign Policy of England.” X^adoa ; 
Hatehards. 1875. 

“Sociales Wissen.” Abhandlung von A. F. Grohmann. BerMa. Ittlh . 
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of acquiring and accumulating knowledge fit him further to exercise 
a systematic influence over the conditions of his life. Law and the 
State become his necessary environments and the expressions of his true 
condition. Here a difficulty is encountered from a fresh tendency to 
isolation, consequent on the growing division of labour, and the tyranny 
of mere aggregate numbers. Herr Grohmann alludes to Mr. Mill’s 
minority representation schemes, but without approving of them or 
seeing in them the true remedy. This is to be sought in such a 
general education as shall correct the tendencies of special and technical 
education to drive men apart from each other. 

A new edition of Dr. Nichols’ ten-years-old •volume on America'* 
contains much fresh material, and omits sotne parts of the former 
edition the interest of which was ephemeral. Southern in his sym- 
pathies — at least to the extent of objecting to enforce union at the 
point of the bayonet, ds it seemed to him that the North was doing — 
Dr. Nichols found it best to leave tlie States at the outbreak of the 
war of 1860 , and come to England. He is able, therefore, to write of 
Ahierica as a former sharer in her life, and to judge of her with some- 
what of an Englishman’s cool judgment. An interesting, instructive, 
and precise book is the result. The blot on the book is one so great 
that it almost overohadows the great accompanying merits. It is a 
persistent, quiet, or outspoken approval of slavery. But since the book 
is a repertory of facts and opinions on almost all phases of American 
life, this topic is one whicli is in large measure in the background. It 
may be regretted, however, that after the lapse of many years Dr. 
Nichols has not thought it well to suppress the later chapters on 
Slavery and the Bights of Secession, and those on the War. 

Mr. Wahl'® observes most justly, that a knowledge of the history, 
popular traits and habits, geography, and resources of Russia and the 
Bussians has not yet come to be considereU a part of English educa- 
tion. He rightly ascribes this common want of interest to the non- 
existence of any compendious books on these subjects. He seeks to 
fill up this gap in our literature, and details with the interest of an 
admirer and the knowledge of a long sojourner the most striking 
fq|tures of Russia and its populations. He first deals with the 
physical features— geography, geology, zoology, and climatology ; 
then tells us what the different races excel or are most deficient in, 
including most naively the Serbians, Bulgarians, Poles Lithuanians, 
and Wallachians among Russians. Mr. Walil is a warm Russo- 
phile ; he sees no harm in the Khivan expedition ; nothing greedy in 
the Crimean war; nothing undesirable in the Czar’s despotism; 
nothing suspicious in including foreign populations under the name of 
Russians. With this fact well kept in mind, his chapters on Russian 
history may be most highly commended, and his account of the various 
sects in the Empire, and of Russian literature, may be accepted in lack 

w « Forty years of American Life.** By T, L. Nichols, M.D. London ; 
Longmans. 1874. 

w ** The Land of tho Osar/' By D. W. Wahl. London : Chapman and HalL 
187A 
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of less one-sided narratives. Mr. Wahl believes that the warj onfloi^k 
of England on Eussian doinsjs has been robl)ed of its ausinciousness by 
the recent marriage of Prince Alfred and the Grand Duchess j but 
such an idea is more natural to a land whose despotic Emperor is 
looked upon as the earthly representative of God, than to a land ruled 
over by a constitutional and limited monarch. 

The completion of Captain Krahmer’s translation” from Russian into 
German of Colonel Wenkujow’s work on the J3grderlands of Russia 
and Asia, calls for few remarks. It has small interest for the general 
English reader, but may serve as a model to English military students 
and writers. It would also be a valuable book of reference to any one 
compiling information on the roads and military resources of Russia 
and of Khiva, and on the condition of the Turkomans, whose country 
is a typical continental l egion, dry, and suffering the extremes of cold 
and heat, poor in its Flora and Fauna, a very desert, except on the 
Caspian and along the upper courses of the Atrck and Gjurgen rivers. 
An ethnographical map of Russia in Asia, and a map of the Border- 
lands between Russia and Cliina, have been imitated from Wenku- 
jow’s, compared with English linear standards, and appended to the 
volume. • 

Baron Thielmann” learned Russian during a few months* residence 
in St. Petersburg, and then felt liimself emboldened travel in the 
Caucasus. A friend urged him to return by Syria, and two travelling 
companions induced him to visit the nearer borders of Persia. De- 
siring, like a wise man, to inform himself as well as might be before- 
hand, he sought for books and found so few about the Caucasus that 
he resolved to make the preparation of a compendious volume for the 
help of future travellers one objt ct of his expedition. He has ably 
carried out this idea, and has united- the usual German thoroughness 
to a certjiinly unusual lightness and even brilliancy of style. Hie 
German is so little involved that he supplies a handbook for any one 
who can at all read that language, and when the stream of tourists — 
that most capricious and varying of curn*nts — sets towards the Cauca- 
sus, it will bo well to translate it for the benefit of the mob. He says 
that the inseparable European asp^bt of the traveller in the Caucasus 
acts as a passport, though a positive Russian paper produces grand 
results in difficulties even when it cannot be read. “ Weapons are so 
necessarily a part of clothing in the East that the traveller, even 
though he be no sportsman, will do well to take a rifle with him, for it 
creates around him always a certain nimbus.*’ For the encourage- 
ment of others, he assures us that the difficulties he met with were by 
no means extreme, and every page of his book shows that the interest 
of these iittle-known regions was great. 

Granted that so called sport** is a flt subject for boasting and fof^ 


Oberst Wenkujow : ** Die rassisch-asiatisoben Grenslande.'* Aus dem 
Russisthen ttbertragen von Krahmer. 4 Lieferung, 1874. 

“Striefabgo im Kaukaeus, in Persien, and in der Asiattsoben Tttrkd.** Vwi 
Freiherr Max von Tbielmauu, Dr. Juris. Leipsig. 1878. 
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booktnaking, the volume published by a late Customs’ Officer'® is not a 
bad average specimen of its genus. It is a little less bloodthirsty than 
some ; a quality it possibly owes to the fact that the incidents narrated 
in its pages did not occur as told, but are a collection of stories of 
“ sporting” supplied by the author, or his brother, or their friends, 
and strung upon a thread of fiction which has led to their being inter- 
spersed and so toned down by company with tales of Indian tradition, 
which possess some more human and less gory interest. This fictitious 
element affords also some room to hope that the story of horse- 
whipping an unruly servant and of threatening to leave him all night 
tied to a tree in the jungle belongs to the dark ages of India, and that 
no modern Indian civilian would have impudence ewiough to inform the 
British nation, in whose service he had been sent, that such had 
actually been his own practice towards his fellow-subjects in Itidia, 
Happily that isolation from any representative of public opinion which 
has tended to make our officials in many parts of India forget that 
they are bound to set an example of English courtesy and kindness, is 
being put an end to by the enlargement of the railway system, and by 
a growth of interest in India and of knowledge of the people which 
even such books as this — tempting Englishmen to go out to find 
food for their powder — must somewhat help to spread abroad in 
England. 

M. Jules Verne*® collects into a very good book for young people all 
the incidents which either have happened or might probably happen to 
the crew of a brig venturing by itself on Polar exploration. All the 
difficulties with a suffering and insubordinate crew destitute of enthu- 
siasm, with a specially hard winter, are well worked out ; and any child 
who had read the book with the absorption it is certain to create 
would not only be able to pass a very good examination in Polar 
geography and history, and in the requirements and methods of travel 
in Polar regions, but would also surely watch with most intelligent 
interest the progress of the new expedition. A sequel is promised, in 
which the four men who are deserted by the rest of the crew are, it 
may be presumed, to be made successful in reaching the Pole. The 
science is very adroitly administeredito the reader through the medium 
of a stout good-humoured Scotch doctor. Altogetlier the, book is, 
without reservation, one which it will be well to circulate freely among 
juvenile libraries, and which will, at the very least, refresh the memories 
of older people whose attention is likely to be recalled to Polar research’ 
during the next few coming years. ^ 

The translator of MM. Brekmann-Chatrian’s*' new work is 
“ anxious to declare, as the fruits of his own personal knowledge of our 
authors, between whom and himself there has npw existed a friendly 


“ Past Pays in India.** By a late Customs’ Officer, N.W. Provinces, India. 
X^oudon : Chapnian and Hall. 1874. 

, 90 <*Xhe English at the North Pole.” By Jules Verne. With Illustrations. 
London and New York : George Koutledge and Sons. 1875. 

*♦ Brigadier Frdd^c : a Story of an Alsacian Exile.” From the French of 
MM. Erokmann-Chatriao. Bondon ; Smith, Elder and Co. 1875. 
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and most agreeable correspondence for thirty years, that ther are 
of peace and lovers of peace,'* and that Alsacians as they both are, it 
is the agony of suffering” at the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine that 
forces the rough “ tones of anger and vindictiveness from hearts framed 
for very different emotions.” After reading the tale, and admiring 
afresh the pathos and simplicity which always characterize the writings 
of these authors, any one must be forced to hope that there is some 
fui ther excuse than even this plea of suffering to be urged for them. 
Else they are deeply blameworthy. For instead of using their great 
literary influence, both at home and in foreign lands, to soothe the ex- 
treme irritation which, if fomented, is certain to break out into fresh 
war and misery, they have used tlieir powerful pens to stir up wrath 
and to encourage their countrymen in turning away their eyes from all 
the terrible errors which are at the real root of French disasters. They 
picture tlie corrupt officials of a corrupt government as conscientious 
simple men ; they hide the vice which had eaten up the strength of the 
nation ; they curse the dead man as the sole cause of French mis- 
fortune ; they take for granted and paint in lovely colours the universal 
immorality and greed which make a rich peasantry, with one child and 
iiilieritor in the place of each pair of parents. While their duty would 
bo to tell the people whence came the defeat of France. The 1‘act that 
the side they take is the one certain to make them popular at liume ; 
the fact that they are personally irreconcilable to (lerman dominion 
in Alsace j the fact that what they say has a vast amount of truth in 
it ; all these things do not make a defence for men who know them- 
selves to be to a great extent leaders of political feeling if not of political 
opinion, and who use their power to embitter the relations between 
Germany and France. It is noteworthy that amidst all their bitter- 
ness of hatred towards the German occupiers and troops, they do not 
hint at any of the crimes of personal brutality or of licentiousness 
which have been by some so freely attributed to the Germans in 
France. Their habitual, conscientious, and artistic truthfulness is 
always supreme, and this makes their attitude of mind the more sad to 
onlookers, and the more dangerous to France. Perhaps the deepest 
lesson to be learned from the book is the enormous reach of the evil 
done by a great wrong, i^or though MM. Erckmaim-Chatrian have 
always been very Frenchmen in being dazzled by military glory, yet 
it has needed the grasping greed and intolerable uuscrupulousness of 
Germany to drive them to forget that they are urging their country- 
men on to fresh woes, whether they do or do not succeed in freeing the 
soil from the usurping power. 

Viscountess ptrangford’s "Book of Travels”** has long been a 
handbook for those who follow in her tracks, and a new edition eeeins 
to have been called for. Apparently no addition or alteration has 
been made since its earlier publication, which is somewhat to be 
regretted, since an added chapter or two' brmging np the volume to 
the level of our present knowledge of Egyptian antiquities and explo- 


M Egyptian Sepulchres and Syrian Shriaes.** By Bmily A* Beaulort (Vis- 
COttutetiS ^traugford). London: Macmillan* 1^1 i* 
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ration in Palestine would have saved some travellers the carrying of a 
second book. The merits of the book consist, as is commonly held, in 
its fresh, vivacious, and faithful descriptions, and its well digested 
historical and traditional information. It leads the reader up the Nile 
to Assouan, among the Drues, to Damascus, Tadmor, Jerusalem, and 
Greece. 

Mr. Marcus Allen^* was attached to the Ashantee Expedition, and 
wrote a book “ to relieve the tedium of gunboat service,** He be- 
lieves himself to view the subject of Ashantee from a point of view 
different from that of other persons, and therefore publishes the work 
written under such depressing circumstances. He appears to be deeply 
imbued with a sense of L. E. L.’s poetical merits, and with the 
liability of her memory to fade from the mind of the British 
public. She therefore haunts these pages. And in consequence, pro- 
bably, the writer “ weens,** and “ limns scenes,*’ and laments thus: — “ Few 
of the kindred spirits whom he loved so well, may drop affection’s tear 
upon his tomb, but his fame shall la^t in story, and the name of 
Francis Eardley Wilmot shall live for ever on the bead-roll of the 
brave.” Mr. Allen’s professional training induces him from timfe to 
time to give some information nn hygienic and medical matters which 
are of some interest, though they are apt to appear in the technical 
slang which so frequently hides the good common sense of medical 

S rescriptions, and exposes them to a suspicion of relationship with 
lumbo- Jumbo. It is always a pity when the less educated and scien- 
tific members of any profession succeed in setting an example of hiding 
reason under a jumble of Latinized words, whose equivalents are easy 
to be found in the mother tongue. 

Mr. Gaskcll" is an artist living at Salzburg, where he invites his 
readers to call upon him (Villa Gaskell, Mdncherg) in order to see 
one of the most magnificent views of Europe or the world. He 
appears to have a very thorough knowledge of Algeria, and conveys it 
Agreeably to the readers of his Volume. He prefixes an historical 
notice up to the year 1830, the date of the French conquest, and in a 
later chapter he details the history of the insurrection of 1871. 
Mr. Gaskell speaks favourably of the present condition of Algeria under 
French dominion, and prognosticates all possible prosperity for the 
future. And certainly, if a fertile territory, a lovely climate, and easy 
access to markets can make a country prosper under foreign govern- 
ment — and that government French — Algeria must do well. Still 
greater opportunities are promised, however ; for a directer route with 
« fast steamers is projected, and there is a scheme of digging a canal 
which will let in the waters of the Mediterranean into the Sahara, and 
80 change the wilderness into a garden. The land lies thirty to fifty 

i rards lower than the sea-level, and the canal would not need to be 
ong* So he would be a bold man who, in these days, should venture 

I 

** **Tbe Gold Coast.** By Marcus Allen, Surgeon R.N. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 1874. 

** Algeria as it it.^* By George Gaskell. London; Smith, Elder and Co. 
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to aay that this scheme will never be carried out. MeanwhikiT 
Alj^eria, as it is, is full of beauty, and of old world as well as modern 
interest, and is as charming in climate and as comfortable for travellerii 
as can well be. 

The subject of Cremation is making more and more imperious 
demand upon public attention, and if we rather demur as to the 
wisdom of Mr. Havveis’** early attempt to ingratiate the topic 
by making it matter for a volume which would be necessarily classed 
as a novel in a library catalogue, it is not because we think it an un- 
seemly or over young subject for common discussion, but because 
buriaLcan never be the turning point of an artistic plot, and hecai4se 
the evils which it is sought to combat are too gruesome and hideous 
to be fitly surrounded by anything connected with the ordinary decen- 
cies of life. But though Mr. ilaweis’ taste is at fault, his book may yet 
do good service, for it is a collection of authenticated facts as to the 
horrors of the present system, such as must break down much opposi- 
tion to the proposed system. The most indecent parade of the pro- 
cesses of crentation, outraging the feeling of the public, and of 
the faithful husband who carried out his wile's wish to be burned after 
death, cannot outweigh such facts as that a suburban cemetery 
exists, in which it is a practice to remove a coffin shortly after 
the mourners are gone home, and to put it into a crowded part of the 
graveyard, leaving the space saleable again for the next private 
funeral. The hideous perfunctory arrangements of a funeral are 
familiar, and may with advantage be quoted against all advocates of 
the ordinary custom. The arguments are ably summed up in the 
course of the slight narrative. 

Mr. Eassic’s** book furnislies, in small compass, a complete repertory 
of facts and arguments for all who wish to study the matter in order 
to make up their own minds or to convince others. It is well planned 
and well executed. 

A gentleman of the name of Green” has thought it well to,^ 
print once more all the dullest truisms that have floated alK)ut the 
world ever since Noah found the time hang heavily on his hands in the 
ark. He says that things are never old, but thoughts are ever new : 
this is the only reason I give for the appearance of these Eragmoits.’* 
He forgets that things also are quite new to the undeveloped powers 
of each child ; only the child learns to see that he is merely acquiring 
a share in the common property of the world, and so does not insist 
upon it that his discoveries are discoveries to his elders and superiors 
in knowledge and wisdom. He hopes that his readers will not 
put aside the volume because they do not happen to agree with the 
first passage they read.** But such a chance is out of the question. 
These are settled tilings. Take a few at random. ** As bread is the 

^ ** Ashes to Ashes; a Cremation Prelude." By Bev. H* R» Haweis, M..A. 
London ; Daldy, Isbiater and Co. 1875. 

** ‘^Cremation of the Dead : its History and Bearii^s anon Public HsaUh.** 
By William Eassie, C.£. London : Smith, Elder and 1875. 

^ ** Fragments of Thought." By Thomas Bowden Green. London : Benry S. 
King and Co. 1875. 
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staff of bodily life, so common sense is the staff of mental life/^ 
^'Nevertheless ; what a depth of meaning is contained in that one 
word, and what a deal of significance it possesses I” “ The hearing of 
some people is so acute that they are able to overhe&r what is not in- 
tended for them, and — suffer in consequence.” The volume is 
enough to cause an outcry for a censorship of the press, to save good 
paper and printers’ wasted energies. 

It is not a frequent pleasure to meet with English essay writing so 
fresh, forceful, and terse as Mr. Wilkinson’s and especially rare is it 
to receive from the other side of the Atlantic writing so good, and 
evaluation of English authors so sympathetic and appreciative, as 
George Eliot finds in this volume, Mr. Wilkinson writes from a dis- 
tinctively orthodox point of view, but finds much in common with 
George Eliot even in this aspect, and thinks that he sees in her works 
an intellect standing “as in a suspense of doubt and awe toward 
Christ,” but with a heart that “ demurs and rebels” against a ma- 
terialistic creed. He considers her “ more than simply a great writer. 
She is a prime elemental literaiy power,” and “ scarcely less in 
ethics ;” though “ her ethical interest has grown somehow less practical 
and more theoretic.” Three papers on Mr. Lowell may prove not 
only interesting but useful to a public which is apt to connect 
Mr. Lowell — as the University of Oxford did when it presented him 
with an honorary degree — principally with the “ Biglow Papers.” 
Mr. Wilkinson exhibits him as a poet of great originality and beauty, 
while he highly disapproves of him as a critic, arid laments his publi- 
cation of a grotesque volume called “ The Cathedral,” a work over- 
laden with the vulgarities, but unredeemed by the high purpose, of the 
“ Biglow Papers.” Mr, Bryant’s blank verse is little known in Eng- 
land, but Mr. Wilkinson’s praise of it may go far to introduce it niore 
widely. His translation of the Iliad is pronounced to be “ by 
eminence the Iliad of the English-speaking nations.” 

Dr. Buchheim,^® to supply the need of a variety in German reading- 
books for those who do not use their knowledge of the German lan- 
guage but rather consider it in the light of an •accomplishment in 
itself, publishes extracts from Humboldt’s American Travels and 
from his Aspects of Nature,” accompanied by notes and comments 
to aid in the understanding of more complex sentences, and to give 
some scientific explanations. The book appears to be well and care- 
fully prepared, and will no doubt be found valuable to advanced pupils 
in schools, by way of change from the usual class of reading-books. A 
biography is prefixed^ in which Humboldt’s liberal political views are 
insisted upon with great satisfaction. Of the material commented 
upon nothing need be said, except that it is not as well known in Eng- 
land as it might well have been expected to be. 

Mr. Labouchere and Mr, Jesse have done good service to lovers of 


** “A Free Lanoe in the Field of Life and Letters.” By W. 0. Wilkinson. 
New York : Albert Mason. London ; Sampson Low and Co. 1874. 

^ “ Hamboldt’s Natnr und Keisebilder, with a Commentary by C. A: Buck- 
beim, FhilB., F.C.P. London : Norgate. 1875. 
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birds, by translating from the German of Dr. Brehm*® this bulky* 
volume on the “ Physical Life, Spiritual Life, Home and FunotiouSt 
Domestic and Social Life,’* of Birds, together with man’s relation to the 
bird, and a series of sketches of fifty of the commoner birds. A few 
very charming full-page coloured plates illustrate the letter-press. It 
is not written for the scientific reader, but is intended and well 
htted to strengthen a love of nature among those wlio are fortunate 
enough to come in contact with Dr. Brehm’s fanciful and delicate 
writing. One great object is by the spread of knowledge to check the 
wanton destruction of birds, whose personality in Dr. Brehm’s eyes is 
dignified enough to stamp unnecessary slaughter as murder. “ The 
intellectual being of the bird,” he says, “occupies a vastly extended 
‘field, Man himself can scarce show us greater diversity in the work’* 
ings of his spirit. Taken strictly, no single trait of character is 
common to all birds.!’ The translators have, mistakenly it may bo 
thought, omitted some portions of the author’s ideas about reason in 
animals, which he rates very highly. The volume takes high rank 
among the not strictly scientific books of the day on Natural 
History, 

Mr. Hare®^ continues his most invaluable volumes of guidance to 
visitors to Borne. In this case he opens a quite new field of interest 
to those v/ho are not to be deterred by little difficulties and discom- 
forts. He invites them to share his researches into the regions lying 
among and beyond the hills which skirt the plain girdling liome« 
“ There is no town in the world whence such a variety of excursions 
may be made as from Borne,” he says ; and if it be, as it is, impossible 
to give in a few lines any hint df the roads he traverses, it may sufliic© 
to allure readers to his pages as well as travellers to his tracks, if we 
assure the readers that their pleasure will be only second to the 
pleasure of the travellers. For Mr, Haro is content to supplement his 
own information and delicate description by extracts froin writers of 
air nations who love Italy as he loves her, and who rival him in 
knowledge of her secrets and her history. And the more to put 
readers and travellers* on a par, Mr. Hare contrives to put the spice of 
travelling jars and discomforts into his volume by his running fire of 
iitdignatipn at the Italian Government for existing at all, for being at 
Borne, for suppressing monasteries and nunneries, for its sanitary reforms, 
and for other things about which his readers will differ whether they are 
or are not the gross sins and enormities which he holds them to be. 

The attention paid by Italian administrators to the topic of statistics 
is a good index of the sound basis on which the new Italian Govern- 
ment is being built up. The Government have published a second 
edition of the Statistical Beport furnished to the eleventh Congress 
that* met at Borne in 1873." The work is a most interesting and 

30 Bird-Life.” By Dr. A. B. Brebm. Translated. London i John van 
Voorst. 1874. 

^ “Days near Borne.” By Augustus J. 0. Hare. London : Daldj, Isblster 
and Co. 1875. 

L’ltalia Eoonomioa nel 1878*” Seconda Edisione Hveduta ed aaiidlata* 
Boma. 1874. ^ 
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exhaustive one, containing as it does a comprehensive account of tjie 
political activit}^ of the State in all its departments, and of the physical 
and social materials to which that activity is directed. It is a well- 
arranged synopsis of facts, which in England are distributed over a 
medley of wholly unconnected Blue-books. The chief heads under 
which the information is arranged are such as Meteorological and 
Geographical Observations, Population, Public Industrial and Pro- 
fessional Education, Civil and Grim iiialJustiee, Prisons, Charitable In- 
stitutions, the Army and Navy, Public Works, Finances, and Electoral 
Statistics. A vast amount of information, by the way, is included in 
the explanations and brief comments by which the tabular statements 
are accompanied. 

We have also received a Eeport on the population of Italy®* presented 
by the Minister ol Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce to the Italian 
Government. 

The ‘‘ First Lessons on Business Matters”** supply a quantity of in- 
formation on everyday matters which, if a person does not pick up acci- 
dentally, he has a great difficulty in obtaining through the medium of 
books. The subjects are such as the mode of keeping accounts, of 
communicating with a banker, of drawing cheques, of making a will, 
effecting insurances, and the like. The information is given in the 
most compendious and yet exact and practical form possible. 

An “ Essay on the Best Mining Machinery,”** dealing (among other 
things) with the question of lighting mines with gas, will be found 
to give useful instruction on a matter of ever-increasing importance to 
human life and material wealth. 

An alphabetical list of the “ Uppef Ten Thousand” *® in England, 
though reproducing a somewhat “ Yankee” view of society, will be 
found useful for purposes of reference. 


SCIENCE. 

E nglish writers on various branches of pure mathematics have 
so frequently acknowledged their obligations to the works of 
Professor Sclddmilch, that the name of this distinguished German 
mathematician is one of the best known to students in this country. 
His Outlines of a Scientific Exposition of Geometry’” are characterized 
by much originality, and we think that a general adoption of his syllabus 
would constitute an undoubted advancement in geometrical teaching. 
Professor Schlomilch proceeds in this work somewhat on the following 


•• Popolazione. Utovemen to dello Stato Civile.” Anno. 1872. Kotna. 1875. 
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Macmillan. 1875. 
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plan : Given at the outset the extension of space in three dimensions, its 
infinity, continuity, and uniformity, we begin by observing the geome* 
trioal form of a physical body as a separate definite portion of spade, 
and this observation leads at once to geometrical forms of three, two, 
and one dimension respectively, and to the conception of the niathe^ 
matical point. The real study of the properties of these various geo- 
metrical forms begins naturally with the single line, and proceeds to 
two, three, and more lines. Thus the study of one line involves tho 
ideas of magnitude and direction solely ; that of two lines lea<ls to the 
generation of an angle, and the discovery of parallelism. Three lines 
bring us to the theory of parallel lines, and to the simplest geometrittal 
figure, the triangle ; iour lines carry us to the various forms of four-*, 
sided figures, and so on. It will be seen that instead of the apparently 
arbitrary, but essentially purely logical structure of the ancient 
arrangement of geometrical facts, we proceed here in the manner in 
which most probably the facts of geometry have been originally dis- 
covered, and the absolute gain to the mind of the student is preciselv 
the perception that geometry is a purely CKperirnental science, in which 
by a method of trial, re-arrangement of the existing materials of the 
science, and novel combi nations of them, new extensions are added to 
the (acts already known. It is to be regretted that Professor 
Schlbmilch has not given us a preface from which his own views of 
the ultimate advantages ol‘ stich a course of studying geometry may 
be gleaned. He has given us his Geometry, and nothing but practical 
experience can enable us to judge in future whether his plan is the best 
that recommends itself at the present time, when the existing modes 
of studying and teaching geometry are subject to much criticism aud 
controversy. We cannot help thinking that it but requires a more 
widespread acquaintance on the part of English students with such 
original productions of the best Continental mathematicians as this of 
Professor ISchldmilch, to place the more important points in dispute 
upon a satisfactory basis lor an ultimate agreement about them. 
Whether such a rational and experimental method as that of the 
author be the best or not ; whether his elegant thougli somewhat sym- 
bolic modes of demonstration are more adapted lor beginners than 
those of the ancient method or not, we do not venture to decide ; but 
this we may assert, that no student will take up Schlomilcirs Geometry 
without being interested and even fascinated. 

The “ Exercises in Higher Analysis,”* by the same author, contains a 
vast amount of new aud original matter for’ students in advanced 
mathematics. There is perhaps no better collection of examples on the 
processes and applications of the differential and integral calculus in 
existence, especially since Gregory’s well-known collection has long 
been out of print. A novel feature of this work is, that most of the 
examples on the integration of differential equations are given in the 
form of geometrical problems, it is surprising how often apparently 
tedious operations thus gain in real value and lead to beautiful results. 


* tJebergsbach zum Stadiutn der hdhem AnfdysU.*’ Von Oskar ^ohldmUck- 
Leipaig: B.^U. Teuboer. 1374* 
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The whole is progressively arranged, and the order is extremely judi- 
cious, giving almost on every page proofs of the author’s great experi- 
ence as a teacher. We are, however, at a loss to understand why our 
English notation of' inverse trigonometrical functions is not yet 
adopted by German writers. A glance upon pages 40 and 41, for 
example, ought to convince even the most stolid German of the cum- 
bersomeness of the old hotation, if he compares the mere appearance of 
the corresponding integrations in their English dress. 

Professor Spitz, of the Polytechnic School at Carlsruhe, has sent us 
a copy of his Geometry,® and also a very brief pamphlet,^ in which he 
shows a new method, due to Boulyai, of treating the fundamental pro- 
perties of triangles and the theory of parallels. The Geometry differs 
in no essential respect from the general form and plan of geometrical 
text-books by Continental writers. The first portions are founded on 
the conception of motion, and the primary geometrical forms are 
generated in this manner by the motion of a point, a line, a surface, 
and so on. Inasmuch as motion of the organs of sense is necessary for 
the very perception of the forms of external things, this appears so 
natural a basis of geometry that the oJ)jections to it made by the 
adherents of the methods of Greek geometers can scarcely prevail in 
thb country much longer. The geometry of pure logic is very well, 
but the geometry of experience includes the former and advances far 
beyond it. Besides, as a mere matter of tuitional advantage, the Con- 
tinental methods of geometry are far preferable to those still main- 
tained in this country. How, for example, can the generation of an 
angle greater than two right angles, or of negative angles, be clearly 
taught, if not by motion of a line ? And as this method is alter all in- 
troduced in this country at a more advanced stage of the study of 
mathematics, it is simply unintelligiblt why the eye of the beginner 
should be persistently kept closed against it at first, before he arrives 
at that stage. Further, since motion involves direction, the theory of 
parallels can be discussed on the supposition of equality and inequality 
of direction with great ease and elegance, and much more extensively 
than is possible by the Euclidian method, while at the same time it is 
at once permitted to add a few chief theorems on divergence and con- 
vergence, which are afterwards so useful in modern geometry. This 
has been done by Professor Spitz with great elaborateness, and it adds 
considerably to the value of the book. 

The author’s pamphlet on the fundamental theorems in geometry is 
of the greatest importance. It is well known that Euclid has founded 
his proofs of the properties of parallel lines on an axiom, which in the 
opinion of modern mathematicians and philosophers cannot be said to 
conform to the metaphysical characteristics of an axiom — viz., first, 
that it should be a real proposition, not a definition ; and secondly, 
that it should be independent of any other principle within the science. 


* * **Lehrbucli der abenen Geometrie.” Von IJr. Carl Spitz. Leipzig und 
Heidelberg : 0. F. Winter. 1875. 
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iThe beautiful chain of reasoning bj which the truths of the pure 
geometry of the ancients are connected, have always been considered 
as wanting in a link, because in the theory of parallel lines we are bjr 
Euclid reluctantly compelled to assume as an axiom what has been 
made by modern geometers, by Legendre, for example, a matter of 
demonstration. Now, if the theory of parallels is deficient in rigour 
of demonstrative proof, it follows that all those propositions which are 
derivatives of it become liable to the reproach of being uncertain and 
obscure. One of the geometrical facts essentially dependent on the 
theory of parallel linos is the equality of the sum of the angles of a 
triangle to two right angles, and the primary aim of the exertions of 
Boulyai, combined with the investigations of the famous lliertiann, and 
also of Lobatschewsky, has been for a long time to place this wlmle 
portion of geometry on what we have already previously^ in speaking 
of Schldmilch’s Geometry, called an experimental foundation. A geo- 
metry of this kind may be called an absolute geometry, and in order 
to prevent sny mi^undcr8tandillg on the part of our readers as to the 
bearing of these new views, we will give briefly the outline of the order * 
the proofs. Let us first suppose the propositions of the congruence of 
triangles and a few consequences from them established, say in Euclid’s 
manner. We arrive then at' the point of departure between the old 
and the new geometry. The former proceeds to the well-known 
theorems on the relation of the exterior and interior angles and the 
theory of parallels,; while the latter, at least according to the method 
expounded by Professor Spitz, proves — 1st, that any triangle may bo 
transformed into another of equal area in which the sum of the two least 
angles is equal to the least angle of the original angle ; 2nd, any 
triangle may be transformed into one of equal area, in which the sum 
of the two least angles is as small as we please to make it ; 3rd, the 
sum of the three angles of a triangle cannot be greater than, but is 
either less or equal to, two right angles ; 4th, that if in art^ triangle 
the sum of the three angles is equal to two right angles, it will be the 
same in every other triangle ; and now, finally, 5th, in a definite tl*!- 
angle the sura of the angles is equal to two right angles, hence it is in 
every other triangle. How beautifully and strikingly logical the 
theory of parallels is now built up on what has been established, our 
readers must glean for themselves from this most important and 
remarkable addition to modern geometrical methods. We have only 
two remarks of a critical kind to make. One is, that the demonstra- 
tions will, we fear, be too abstrqse for beginners, but we think that 
they are capable of simplification ; secondly, that by some strange 
oversight the proposition on the equality of vertical angles is al^ 
gether left out. This must be rectitied at once. 

We have to congratulate Mr. Cross” on his excellent treatment of the' 
more difficult chapters in elementary Algebra. His work satisfies not 
only in every respect the requirements Of a first-rate text-book on the 
subject, but is not open to the standing reproach of most English mathc^, 
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matical treatises for students : a minimum of teaching, and a maximum 
of problems. The hard work and considerable thought which Mr. 
Cross has devoted to the book will be seen on every page by the' 
experienced teacher ; there is not a word too much, nor is the student 
left without genuine assistance where it is needful. The language is 
precise, clear, and to the point. The problems are not too numerous, 
and selected with much tact and judgment. The range of the book 
has been very rightly somewhat extended beyond that assigned to 
simpler treatises, and it includes the elementary principles of Determi- 
nants. This chapter especially will be read with satisfaction by earnest 
students, and the mode of exposition will certainly have the approval 
of teachers. Altogether we think that this “ Algebra” will soon become 
a general text-book, and will remain so for a long time to come. 

We have received some further instalments of several scientific 
works, which have been adequately noticed in previous issues of the 
Westminster Meview. Professor Fiedler® has completed his edition of 

J ialmon’a analytical geometry of space. The last part of the work 
eals with curves in space and algebraic surfaces ; and the editor’s 
additions to the original constitute again in themselves a vast amount 
of material of the greatest value, embracing not only the result of the 
recent investigations by Cayley, Klebsch, Kummer, Bour, and Jacobi’s, 
but extensive new chapters embracing the latest researches on surfaces of 
the fourth order, complex and characteristic surfaces, and several others 
of which the original would make no mention. We have also found 
many facts of much interest dispersed in notes and appendices ; in the 
latter, for example, a very concise chapter on quaternions. All this makes 
the German edition almost an independent work, and one which gives 
a complete digest, up to the present, of some of the most modern 
systems and methods of mathematical Inquiry. 

The second portion of Dr. Classen’s^ analytical chemistry gives a 
very well selected number of practical examples in quantitative analysis. 
As the general plan of this work has been already previously charac- 
terized these pages, we need only point out tliat the quantitative 
analytical methods of the author are extremely suitable for smaller 
laboratories and even for private students. Tliis appears to us a feature 
of Dr. Classen’s work which is extremely valuable, and one scarcely 
possessed by any of the existing analytical treatises. If Dr. Classen 
would add to a future edition a short chapter on manipulation, 
his work would soon be as completely appreciated as it deserves to 
be in every other respect. 

Of the two publications on the Transit of Venus which are before 
us, it is not too much to say that they respectively represent the very 
lowest and the very highest types and aims of scientific writing. Mr* 
Budd’s* pamphlet is certainly an extremely superficial and unsatisfactory 
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attempt to explain the geometrical principles of the transit of Venus, 
although we have no doubt about the earnest desire of the author to 
render genuine service to the public. But let him place his explana* 
tion, especially the final portions, say page 19, all those sentences after: 
** It is obvious,” &c., — which ouirht to have been perspicuity itself — 
before an a^^erage reader of the class for which Mr. Budd has written, 
and he will undoubtedly discover that his is not the proper way to 
enlighten general readers on the meaning and use of the transit. Mr. 
Budd should have remembered that short sentences and concise state* 
raents are the first conditions of success where the teaching is quite 
elementary. 

Professor Priesach’s* work on the transit gives us the mathematical 
theory of the event, and he takes not only the very highest stand in 
its exposition, but he has also introduced some important improvements 
by taking ecliptical co-ordinates. This facilitates the calculations con- 
siderably, and most probably his formulae will be used throughout in 
the fundamental discussions. Unless we are much mistaken, it Wjas 
Hansen who first introduced these co-ordinates, but Professor Friesach 
seems to have rendered the whole much more accessible to astronomical 
students, and he has undoubtedly removed some difficulties inherent 
in the previously known methods. We are 8ur})ri8ed to see the vene- 
rable Grunert’s merits quite overlooked by Professor Friesach. His 
well known work on the subject, which preceded that of Hansen by 
three years, is full of refinements which might with great advantage 
have been critically examined ou this occasion. 


In the International Scientific Series we have to notice two books of 
the highest importance. One of these is Professor Draper’s “History 
of the Conflict between Peligion and Science, ores we should prefer 
to word the title, between “ Dogma and Science,” seeing that it is in 
every case those formulas which have been invented for ecclesiastical 
purposes, rather than the religious sentiment, pure and simple, with 
which science is in antagonism. In this most valuable and outspoken 
treatise, Professor Draper shows, as indeed he has already done in 
another work, that the contest, of which he here gives a history, com- 
menced at a very early period, althougli it did not rage with much 
vehemence until the establishment of the Christian Church in power 
and place. He sketches the rise and progress of Christianity, indicates 
the political conditions which, more than anything else, enabled its 
professors to grasp at imperial power j and then shows that in tb^ 
very nature of things, having adopted the Jewish sacred writings at 
the standard of all knowledge, the new Church was compelled on 
a principle of self-preservation to put down as far as possible all those 
philosophical ideas which had grown up under the freer conditions of 
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thought afforded by the paganism of ancient Greece and Borne. But 
even within the pale of Christianity all did not go on quite smoothly, 
and the Nestorian controversy on the Unity of the Godhead and the 
worship of the Virgin Mary, gave rise to a schism which spread numerous 
nonconformists over all parts of the East. It was the iwfluence of some 
of these scattered Nestorians that brought about the conversion of 
Mohammed from paganism to Monotheism, which led to what 
Professor Draper denominates “the first or southern reformation.** 
This resulted in the establishment of. a 'religion which, while it 
certainly made its votaries sufficiently bigoted and intolerant in matters 
purely religious, left them perfectly free to investigate scientific matters 
unhampered by any scriptural dogmas, and enabled the Mohammedans 
in Asia, Africa, and the South of Europe, to renew the spirit of the 
old Greek investigations, and keep alive the flame of seiepce, whije the 
rest of Europe was enveloped in the thick darkness which emanated 
from papal Rome. The author notes the various questions w^hich arose 
in Europe during the Middle Ages, chiefly, it would seem, from the in- 
fluence of Arabian leaning ; and the direct contest which took place 
between the two parties in Spain, ending with the expulsion of the 
Jews and Moors from that country. In another chapter he gives the 
history of the conflict respecting the nature of the earth, and shows 
how, by irrefragable proofs, the Church was gradually compelled 
to grant that the earth is splierical, and that it is not the central body 
of the system. In the later controversy with regard to the age of the 
earth, which may be said to belong almost to our own day, and that 
relating to the antiquity of man upon the earth, which is quite recent, 
a similar result has been obtained, and happily without any such 
violent measures on the part of the orthodox against their opponents as 
rendered the earlier conquests of science rather dangerous for her 
supporters. Coincidentally with the genera) progress of knowledge in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, there rose in the minds of men 
a not unnatural spirit of criticism upon the position in which the 
Church was placed by the action of its rulers, a false position which 
“ was directly traceable to the alliance she had of old contracted with 
Roman paganism.** Whatever may have been the special causes which 
led directly to it, the second or northern reformation, regarded 
by Professor Draper as the fourth conflict, raised the question of the 
“ criterion of truth,** which in its turn involved that of the right of 
personal judgment. Of the result of this conflict, it is hardly neces- 
sary to speak ; it left the partisans of the Church to maintain the in- 
fallibility of its decisions, and the Protestants to assert the inspired 
authority of the Scriptures, and sometimes to use them very narrow- 
mindedly ; but it opened up for science a clear road along which she 
has advanced with rapid steps. 

« We are now,” savs Professor Draper, “in the midst of a controversy re^ 
speotin^ the mode of government of the world, whether it be by incessant 
divine intervention, or by the operation of primordial and unchangeable law. 
llie intellect ual movement of Christendom has reached that point which Arabism 
had attained to in the tenth and eleventh centuries, and doctrines which were 
then discussed are presenting themselves again for review ; such are those of 
evolution, cireittion, and development.*’ 
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That such a position of matters is disagreeable to all adherents of 
the stereotyped ecclesiastical systems is a matter of course, and Pro» 
fessor Draper does not in the least exaggerate when he declares that 
we are on the evo of a severe crisis. He criticises at considerable length 
the recent actiiti of the authorities of the Homan Catholic Church, 
and especially the late encyclical letter and syllabus issued by them to 
the faithful, but at the same time he does*not allow the Protestants to 
pass altogether without blame. He says : — 

** A reconciliation of the Reformation with science is not only possible, but 
would easily take place, if the Protestant Churches would only live up to the 
maxim taught by Luther, and established by so many years of war. That 
maxim is the right of private interpretation of the Scriptures. It was the 
foundation of intellectual liberty. But, if a personal interpretation of the 
book of Revelation is permissible, how can it bo denied in the case of the 
book of Nature? .... When Calvin caused Servetus to be burnt, he 
was animated, not by the principles of the Reformation, but by those of 
Catholicism, from which he had not been able to emancipate himself completely. 
And when the clergy of influential Protestant confessions have stigmatized the 
investigators of nature as inlidels and atheists, the same may be said.*' 

With regard to those chapters in which Professor Draper contrasts the 
effects on modern civilization of Catholic Christianity and science, we 
need only say that he regards the influence of the former as having 
been highly [irejudicial, and that of the latter as most beneticent. Hia 
book, in the present state of the public mind, is one that must produce 
a great effect. 

The second volume of the International Series alluded to above is 
one of quite a crowd of books more or less directly relating to tlie 
Doctrine of Evolution which have recently appeared, namely “ The 
Doctrine of Descent and Darwinism," by Professor Oscar Schmidt.” 
The author is too well-known as a scientifle zoologist of eminence, 
especially in the department of the Sponges, not to make any expres- 
sion of opinion coining from him possess considerable weight, and in 
his present work he has discussed in full the general questions relating 
to descent with modification, and treated thorn in a thoroughly scien- 
tific fashion. How far his utterances will please the orthodox reader 
is another matter, — he certainly does not show much favour to supei^- 
naturalism. After a general introduction Professor Schmidt considers 
the present condition of the animal world, describes the phenomena of 
reproduction presented by animals, and notices briefly the gradual 
development of the forms of animal life in geological time, la his 
fifth chapter he commences the immediate subject of his book, and 
discusses the two conceptions of the order of things in nature, — the 
doctrines of miraculous interposition, and of development in accord-^ 
ance with fixed laws. This chapter naturally includes a historical 
review of the different views which have been entertained as to the 
nature of species by various naturalists, in which the author seems to 
us to place the conception of species on rather too low a footing. In 
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the succeeding chapter we have a history of the doctrine of the origin 
of forms by descent with modification, which leads Professor Schmidt 
to au acceptance of Darwin’s theory, or something very like it. He 
evidently regards life as a purely mechanical affair, and recognises no 
intrinsic peculiarity in organized beings. The relation •et ween onto- 
genesis, or the development of the individual, and phylogenesis, or the 
development of the type to which it belongs, is pointed out, and the 
extent to .which the notion that the various stages in the latter are 
reproduced in the former carefully indicated by the author, who after- 
wards treats of the geographical distribution of animals in accordance 
with the theory of derivation, and of the application of the theory to 
mail. Throughout the book he is most uncompromising in the expres- 
sion of his views, and certainly cannot be accused of acting after the 
fashion of the “ trimmers ” whose conduct he stigmatizes at p. 123. 

It has been so much the fashion to maintain that there is no evi- 
dence from palajontology in favour of the doctrine of the origin of 
animal forms by development with modification, that some readers will 
probably be surprised to find Professor Schmidt speaking as he does 
upon the subject, Cimsidering the way in which palaeontological 
species are made, and the nature of palaeontological evidence, especially 
the difficulty of deciding from wh^t precise horizon a given fossil may 
he derived, it is perhaps no wonder that a strong argument has been 
supposed to be furnished by palaeontology against the theory of descent. 
But taking these matters into consideration it seems to us that every 
unprejudiced naturalist who makes himself familiar with some groups 
of fossils will easily recognise that there are strong ihdications of tran- 
sitions from species to species, and that the general argument from 
palaeontology, like that from the geographical distribution of animals, 
is in favour of the above theory. With the general tendency of Pro- 
ft*ssor Schmidt’s work we most cordially agree, and recommend it 
strongly as an excellent text-book on the subject. Before quitting it, 
however, we would remark that, owing probably to errors of translation, 
it is disfigured by some defects which should be removed by careful 
editing before a reprint of it is published. Thus we find “ bifurcation 
used repeatedly for the “ segmentation ” or “ cleavage ” of the vitellus, 
‘'*crabs ” for “ Crustacea,” and “ chalk ” for “ calcareous.” At p. 69 the 
I’rilobites are said to “recall the present group of the Lamellibranchiata,” 
with which they certainly have nothing to do; at p. 72 we find 
“ Placoids ” for “ Ganoid’s,” and on the next page the “ mailed 
Ganoids ” are said to have disappeared in secondary times ; in the table 
p. 250, and on p. 252, we have “Testacea” instead of “Tunicata;” 
and on pp. 270-272, the word. “ ovary ” is employed repeatedly instead 
of “uterus.” At p. 96, we find “Tellina” as the translation, we pre- 
sume, of “ Tellerschiieoke” for a species of Flanorhie^ and at p. 291, 
“ cornu ” for “ cornu.” Many plurals of generic and other names also 
are erroneously given, a delect which is peculiarly offensive to the eye 
of a zoologist. 

An English edition of Professor T. Ribot’s work on “ Heredity 

** “ Heredity ; a Psyebologioal Study of its Pkenomeua, Laws, Causes, and 
Consequences.^ ‘Prom the French of T. Hibot. Svo. London : H. S« King and 
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has Just been published. It furnishes a general discussion of the 
manifestations of heredity in man, which have been so often gone over 
that we need not dwell upon them here, and then proceeds to discuss 
the laws of heredity, and finally its causes and consequences. Profes* 
sor Ribot maintains that the influence of heredity affects the human 
individual in every way, both in his physical and mental characters, he 
holds that there is a complete correlation between physiological and 
psychological states,—- that consequently “ psychological heredity has 
its cause in physiological heredity,” and as “this in turn has its cause 
in the partial identity of the materials constituting the organism of 
both parent and child, and in the division of this subatj^nce at re- 
production, heredity is really partial identity.” But whilst holding 
views which will by many be thought to savour of gross materialism, 
Ih’ofessor Ribot is not quite satisfied with the purely mechanical 
theory-of lile and morals ; he says “ it seems impossible to see in me- 
chanism anything else than the sum of the hare conditions and purely 
logical conditions of existence : so that to accept mechanism is to# 
accept the form instead of the reality. We firmly believe that 
wherever there are facts, of whatever kind, there is determinism ; that 
wherever there is deterrflTnisrn there is science ; and that science can 
neither go beyond determinism nor fall short of it.* But is there not 
beyond science a fiomething tliat does not come under its law, high above 
all that science can know ? . . We can only say that this unknown 

is the reality^ tliat lips concealed beneath psychological determinism — 
the end towards wliich the vital processes tend in every being, and the 
obscure tcudency which is manifested even in the absolute determinism 
of inorganic matters.” 

Mr. E. W. Cox also goes into the question of Heredity,'® starting 
from the fundamental propositions — “ 1st, that two parents are re- 
quired for the construction of organized beings, and 2nd, that 
organized beingg are of duplex form, that is to say, not shaped as one 
whole, hut of two distinct halves joined together, and those two halves 
diifering fn)in each other more or less.” Mr. Cox is aware of the 
existence of the hypothesis of the aura seminalis, and also that it has 
been maintained that the germ of the new organism is contributed byt> 
the male parent, and that the ovum is merely a place for its de- 
velo})ment. He now puts forward as a new discovery the notion that 
the young animal is formed by the coinhiuation of the male and female 
elements. We should have thought he need hardly have put this forth 
as a “ suggestion” at the present day. 

Mr. Francis Galton’s new bouk'^ covers only a small portion of 
the ground occupied by M, Ribot’s, and relates exclusively to 
the manifestations of heredity in the families of English men 
of science. It is in fact a supplement to his work on"** Hereditary 
Genius;” and contains a collection of statistics, for the most paH 
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obtained directly from the persons themselves, showing how far the 
element of heredity may be considered to have had anything to do 
with the development of the character of the leading scientific men of 
this country, and to what extent this character has been modified by 
other influences. The results obtained are curious and in some respects 
interesting, and although, as might be expected, they are not par- 
ticularly definite, they certainly are favourable to the doctrine of 
the heredity of mental qualities. The autobiographical statements, 
although given without names, are curious and interesting. 

In J)r. Drysdale’s “Protoplasmic Theory of Life we have a 
further development of Dr. Fletcher’s views, in which, as the author 
has maintained in former works, so much of modern physiological 
speculation was anticipated. Dr. Fletcher held that the property of 
vitality is “restricted to a universally -diffused, pulpy, structureless 
matter, similar to that of the ganglionic nerves and to tlie grey matter 
of the cerebro-spinal nervous system.” This opinion is here developed 
i)y Dr. Drysdale, who insists that the matter here referred to is 
identical with the protoplasm of Dr. Lionel Beale. This protoplasm, 
according to him, is the sole living matter of the body, a matter of 
which vitality or irritability is the distinguishing property, all the 
structures of the body being really composed of dead matter. “ 
says the author, “ is not an entity, nor a force, but an action — and 
moreover that action alone which in involved in the consumption and 
regeneration, from pabulum, of a material compound entirely sui 
generis, called irritable matter ox protoplasm, under certain conditions 
and stimuli.” 

By the publication, in 18G2, of Mr. Darwin’s researches on the 
fertilization of orchids, and his subsequent papers on the fecun- 
dation of certain dimorphic and trimorphic flowers, the attention of 
naturalists was called to the important pait played by insects in tlie 
reproduction of plants, and as the result numerous mc^moirs on these 
phenomena liave appeared in various languages,, all tending to show 
the intimate relation in which insects and plants stand to one another. 
So strongly has this interdependence impressed at least one naturalist. 
Dr. H. Muller, that he has worked out the developmental history of 
the family of the bees in accordance with their gradually increasing 
adaptation for the function of pollen-carriers, and it must be confessed, 
with very interesting results. Our British plants cannot show any- 
thing in this respect quite so striking as the pheuoinena presented by 
some of the exotic orchids so admirably described by Mr. Darwin in 
his work on the fertilization of that group, hut they nevertheless fur- 
nish a great number of facts of high interest to the student of nature, 
who will he thankful to Sir John Lubbock for the excellent little 
handbook of the subject*® which he has just published in the “ Nature 
Series.” He commences with some ge.neral considerations on the 
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relations between flowers and insedts ; on the necessity, or, at all events, 
proved desirability of cross-fertilization in plants ; and on the modifiea* 
tions of the structure of bees, which seem specially connected with 
their peculiar habits as flovver-liaunting insects ; he then describes the 
g'eneral characters and modifications of the structure of flowers which 
have a special influence on the possibility of self-fertilization or cross- 
ing ; and finally passes brictlj' in review the natural orders of British 
fiowering plants, with indications of those species in which peculiar 
contrivances for insuring cross-fertilization may be observed. This 
little book, which is well and copiously illustrated, will probably do 
good service by opening the eyes of residents in the country to a most 
interesting group of phenomena manifested by some of the commonest 
objects surrounding them, and will probably lead to the observation of 
many new facts. 

Dr. Ba&tian has published a further contribution to the literature of 
archebiosis, under the title of “Evolution and the Origin of Life.”^^ 
His present little volume consists of essays reprinted with additions 
and alterations from the Ih’oceedings of the Iloyal Society and the 
Contemporary Review, It is greatly to be wished that the question of 
the occurrence of vvliat is commonly known as spontaneous generation 
could be finally settled one way or another, but of this unfortunately 
there seems to be little clnince. Dr. Bastian^s present volume does not 
seem likely to do much towards it ; argument in such a matter is of 
no use ; and as we understand the present position of the question, it 
is the conclusivencss of Dr. Bastian’s experiments that is doubted by 
the o[)pononts of his views, and not the soundness of the consequences 
deduced from them by him. 

(Jf an introduction to the natural sciences adopted by the secondary 
schools of the Canton of Zurich,^® wo have received a second edition. 
It treats of the following sciences in the following order : — Botany, 
zoology, physics, chemistry, and mineralogy, — and seems in most of the 
departments which it covers to furnish a very good guide for the first 
steps of the young student. It is copiously illustrated, and remark- 
ably cheap. 

The Rev. F. J, Holland has done good service to his father’s memory 
by publishing the volume of “ Fragmentary Papers now l)efore us. 
They show the retention by their distinguished author to a period of 
life when men are generally content to place their happiness in 
quietude, of an active habit of mind, and vigour and clearness of 
thought, such as would do credit to much younger men. The papers 
here published, which were left in manuscript by Sir Henry Holland, 
relate chiefly to scientific matters, and they indicate that their author 
took great pains to keep himself well informed on the progfess of 
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science, and was by no means inclined to take up an attitude antnpfo- 
nistic to new opinions. The articles relating to recent views on the 
evolution of organic forms, the nature of man, materialism, &c., which 
may be regarded as tests in the case of an aged scientific man, are 
written in a very liberal spirit, and all the papers are thouglitf ul and 
interesting. The volume contains three articles contributed by Sir 
Henry Holland to the Edinburgh Review. \ 

The banks of our rivers &nd ponds are haunted by numerous four- 
winged flies, of a peculiar moth-like aspect, which are well know*n to 
anglers ^under the general name of caddis-flies ; and their larvae, winch 
dwell in the water in small cases constructed of various materials, are 
equally familiar as caddis- worms. Ten years ago Mr. MacLaclilan 
published in the Transactions of the Entomological Society a mono- 
graph ot the British species of the group, which, under the name of Tri- 
choptera, has been variously regarded as a Sub-Order of the Neuroptera 
and as a distinct Order, and he has now commenced the publication 
as a separate work of a similar treatise on the European forms, being 
incited thereto by the recognition of certain imperfections in his 
former memoir, and by the desire to com’municate the results of his 
further investigations. The group to which this work is devotid, 
although not extensive, is one of great interest, not only on account 
of the curious habits of the insects composing it, but from its 
systematic position, for it seems undoubtedly, as Mr. MacLacblan has 
maintained, at the expense, he tells us, of “severe castigation,” to hold 
a near relation to another Order of insects, that of the Lepidopteru. 
The external resemblance of some Trichoj)tera to certain moths is 
often pertectly delusive : the wings are covered with scale-like hairs, 
which at least make an approach to the scales of the moths, and the 
structure ot the mouth also seems to lf*ad in the direction of the 
Lepidoptera. The classification and determination of the species of 
this group is a matter of some difficulty, and requires careful and 
minute descriptions and figures of the j)arts from which the characters 
are drawn. To supply these desiderata is Mr. MacLachlan’s 
present object, and in the first part, which appeared in December 
last, he has given very full descriptions of a portion of the European 
genera and species of caddis-flies, illustrated with five plates of outline 
figures drawn by the author himself. We recommend this elaborate 
work to the notice of entomologists, in the hope that many who 
perhaps take no special interest in its subject may be willing to assist 
the author in its production by subscribing to what, when completed, 
will be one of the most creditable of British entomological publications. 
There are probably no plants of which less is generally known than 
the and yet in many respects they are exceedingly interesting. 

The neglect with which they are treated, even by working botanists, 
is probably due in part to the difficulties attending their study, but 
still more to the fact that they are not easily preserved, and thus 
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repel, rather than attract, the attention of the student of plants during 
his incipient collecting stage.* The treatise on the Fungi, bjr 
Messrs. Cooke and Berkeley,®* which constitutes the fourteenth volume 
ot the International Scientific Series, will, we hope, do much to pro*^ 
mote the study of these curious plants. Of course it contains no 
scriptions of species, but a considerable number of the commoner 
forms are referred to in such a way as to render their identification 
easy, and the author is careful to indicate to his reader the best 
works to be referred to for purely systematic information. Tl»e 
different sections of the present volume treat successively of the 
►nature of Fungi, their structure, classiBcation, and uses, and some 
peculiar phenomena, especially luminosity, presented by certain species ; 
and then of their spores, their germination and mode of growth and 
repr eduction, of their relations to the world at large, their cultivation 
and geographical distribution. The last chapter relates to the col- 
lect’on and preservation of specimens. In this, as in other works on 
Fungi, attention is directed to the numerous species of the group 
which may be safely used as food ; but Mr. Cooke goes still further, 
and strongly urges upon country residents especially, the desirability 
of devoting some care to the' cultivation of the edible species, which, as 
he points out, may be very easily eflccted. This volume is abundantly 
illustrated with very good wood engravings. 


In this part Br. Auerbach®® pursues his minute inquiries into the 
first activities of living organisms. As he justly points out, nuclear 
proliferation lies at the root of the growth of plants and animals, as 
well as of the healing of wounds and of morbid tissue development. 
With close industry and a microscopic technic presenting soj:ne new 
features the author succeeds in adding very much to our knowledge of 
this intimate process. The essay is one which does not admit of 
abbreviation, and being very special in character will appeal only to 
advanced biologists, who cannot, however, afford to overlook it. 

The beautiful plates published some time ago by Dr. Byaune** from 
sections of frozen parts are well known to all anatomists. The present 
volume is au elegant reproduction of that atlas on a.smaller scale, and, 
we presume, at a very .much smaller price. Inhere are ttiirty-two plates, 
very delicately and faithl’ully executed, upon a small quarto page j aiul 
there are also fifty admirable woodcuts interspersed throughout the 
text. Each plate has its own letter-press, and the press- work is 
worthy of Leipzig. No representations can vie with Braune’s plates 
in displaying the exact mutual relations of parts to each other, and 
such representations are, for instance, most important to clinical 
teachers, to whom a knowledge of the relative position of parts in the 
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abdomen and thorax is, essential. We can strongly urge upon teachers, 
pupils and scientific anatomists alike to possess themselves of this atlas, 
unless they are able to do better by buying the larger edition. 

To be happy in the choice of a subject is one of the first conditions 
of success in publishing a book. Dr. Fox®^ has been peculiarly 
fortunate in this respect, and as the ability shown in the execution of 
the work is equal to the attraction of its title, we predict for it a solid 
and enduring popularity — enduring, we mean, in the sense in which any 
work is likely to endure which is built upon the shifting sands of 
modern scientific attainment. One who writes now upon the nervous 
system knows that his observations must be imperfect and his conclu- 
sions provisional, so recent are the beginnings of positive knowledge in 
neurology, and so intricate are its secrets. For the present decade, 
however. Dr. Fox’s handbook must be invaluable. Many observers, 
both at home and abroad, have been active in the investigation 
of nervous diseases, and a great deal of work has been done in many 
and varied ways. But for the most part the results are scattered 
through endless files of journals, archives and transactions, so that it 
is really hard to say where a modern physician obtains bis knowledge 
in this de])artment. Vulpian, Charcot, Bernard, Duchenne and others 
ill France have published substantial volumes, but the labours of many 
leading German writers, such as Meynert, have not been collected, and the 
same must be said of our own chief, Lockhart Clarke, who is perhaps 
the chief of all modern neurologists; so that Dr. Fox has really met 
a great need in this volume, and he has executed his task admirably. 
It is no figure of speech to say that the volume is one wliich no medi- 
cal man can afford to be without, dealing as it does with affections so 
common and so dangerous, so complex and so little understood. Dr. 
Fox himself is too well known as a physician and clinical observer to 
need any introduction from us ; to his own large experience he has 
added an extensive knowledge of the work of his predecessors and con- 
temporaries, and he leaves us little to desire, unless it be in the 
department of German literature. With the exception of a few well- 
known writers, such as Kindfieisch whose treatise is tolerably familiar 
to all physicians, we find that Dr. Fox has too much neglected the 
rich materials which lie bid in the depths of the German medical 
periodicals. 

The book before us is perhaps the most thorough work which has 
yet been published on the subject of physical diagnosis.®® A keen in- 
sight into phenomena is one of the best possible guides to diagnosis, 
and there is no doubt that the great advances of modern medicine are 
largely due to the habit of mind engendered by such instruments of pre- 
cision as the laryngoscope, the ophthalmoscope, the stethoscope and the 
rest. Dr. Niemeyer uses the term physical diagnosis in the widest sense. 
He begins with a consideration of meteorological and hygienic condi- 
tions ; first investigating climate, then the qualities of the air, soil, 
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Wai/err, we. In the next place come the methods of disoovery by 
mensuration, palpation, percussion, auscultation and so forth. Altelf 
this is a careful setftioii on microscopic diagnosis, including a botanic** 
ing excursion on the surface of the body. The third book deals with 
clinical observations, with remarks upon temperament, nutrition, skin 
colouring, &e. After this again come tests of the nervous states, 
bodily temperature, perspiration, blood4ension, and ejecta. In 
another section are contained all needful instructions for the direct 
examination of the various parts of the body, of the bony frame, of 
the various orifices, of the organs of special sense and so forth. 
Excellent as this volume is there are many defects which wo hope the 
author will rcined 3 ^ in a new edition. We chiefly lack a chapter on 
the important diagnostic applications of faradic and voltaic electri- 
city. The author moreover falls into the common error of describing 
as direct observations certain indirect results, such as those obtained 
by means of the compasses. Observations of cutaneous sensibility 
made by compasses depend, after all, on the statements of the patient, 
and these are liable to wide variations which are quite beyond control. 
We have known the same patient to give a totally different set of 
answers before and after dinner. But the faults of this very valuable 
book are but small in comparison with its many and great merits. It 
well deserves to be translated into English. 

This book is one of those serious efforts which give so high a tone to 
modern medical literature. Dr. Burckhardt’**® has endeavoured to 
apply the graphic method in order to record the rapidity of conduc- 
tion in the nervous centres and nervous strands, and also in order to 
record the phenonema of spasm. By this means he has been enabled 
to compare the ratio of conduction in normal and pathological states, 
and has also thrown much additional light upon the conditions which 
govern conduction in both states. The first chapter describes the 
electric apparatus used and the recording instruments, and the second 
is given up to a careful description of the author’s method and of the 
many sources of fallacy which tend to vitiate such inquiries. There- 
after follow the chapters in which his re^sults are given with much 
minuteness and apparent accuracy, many clinical cases being noted at 
length with the results obtained in each. The volume is illustrated by 
several sheets of graphic tracings. It is impossible within our pre- 
sent limits to give any succinct account of the author’s work ; if we 
have succeeded in indicating the character of it and the accomplished 
manner in which Dr. Burckhardt has fulfilled his difficult task we 
doubt not that his volume will fiiid a cordial welcome among those 
able physiologists to whom medical science is daily more and more in* 
debted, and with them the final judgment upon it will lie. We 
cannot pretend of course to have subjected the validity of Dr. Burck* 
hardt’s results to any«fSort of test. 

In the treatise or large pamphlet before us Dr. Amann*^ enters upon 
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a niinute inquiry into the effects of each affection of the female sexual 
organs upon the nervous system. In this way he endeavours to 
attain to some general view of the relations between these parts and 
the nervous system. Dr. Amann is of opinion that hysteria is a 
manifestation of local disorder in the organs of reproduction, and thus 
takes the side of the gynascologists against the physicians who will 
not allow that the connexion is a necessary one. The subject is one 
which admits of much interesting discussion, Dr. Amann displays a 
great deal of clinical experience and acumen, and writes clearly and 
pleasantly. For our own part we disagree with his conclusions. We 
repeatedly see such neuroses, both distinctively hysterical and of like 
order, in male subjects, and we see them in women who suffer only from 
disease elsewhere in the body, or who have no local disorder or disease. 
Hysteria, and the neuroses which resemble it, depend upon a certain 
mobility of the nervous system, which is visible in some measure in 
healthy women, and hysteria is often produced in healthy women by 
some cause wholly asexual, such as alarm or depression. But while we 
differ from the exclusive doctrines of the obstetrician we gladly admit 
that Dr. Amann’s essay is conceived in a broad spirit, and well de- 
serves perusal and careful study. 

Dr. Hermann Beigel,*® for some years a physician in London, and 
now Director of the Maria-Theresa Hospital in Vienna, has given to the 
profession in his mother-tongue, two handsome, well illustrated volumes 
on the diseases of women — a subject which of late years has suffered 
nothing from neglect. We were by no means reassured by the dedi- 
cation to that vigorous person, Dr. Marion Sims, and we find as might 
be expected that very great reliance is placed upon mechanical thera- 
peutics ; at the same time the work commends itself to us as the pro- 
duct of extensive experience and of much thoughtfulness and learning. 
We do not pretend to have read one thousand pages carefully through, 
but we have been much interested in the perusal of many 
parts of the treatise, and have satisfied ourselves that its merits are 
considerable. For the English reader, perhaps, for whom such admi- 
rable manuals exist in his own tongue, this work may be less needful ; 
in Germany, however, gynieculogy is not so well represented, and 
there it will take a place among indispensable posaessions. At the 
same time no obstetric physician, even in England, can afford to 
neglect so valuable and so systematic a work as this, which is 
beautifully illustrated with many new drawings, from HyrtFs museum 
and elsewhere, and which bears upon its face the marks of mature and 
independent judgment. The patliological sections seem to us td be 
worthy of especial praise. 

Few practitioners have been so fortunate as to protect all their 
patients from toothache and neuralgia during pregnancy. “ For 
every child a tooth,’’ is an old proverb which has more than the 
common weight of truth in it. Mr. Coles" in ^ the present essay 
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discusses intelligently the changes and general conditions of the teeth 
during pregnancy, the condition of the gums, the oral sooretions, vWth 
their changes and influences upon the teeth, the neuralgia of preg* 
nancy, and lastly, the remedies useful during pregnancy. The paper 
is a reprint from the Transactions of the Odontological Society. 

This is a closely printed volume of nearly five hundred pages, written 
for the guidance and instruction of health officers. It is impossible to 
go through so full a volume chapter by chapter ; on the whole, it seems 
to ns to be fairly well done, but not excellently well. The subjects 
treated upon are numerous and wadi selected, but on turning to te^t 
paragraphs we do not find always the Best kind of knowledge nor tho 
most recent points of view. To take a few examples out of many. Under 
“ Arsenic’* we find reference to green papers only; but it is known that 
arsenic is not unfrequently found in papers of a neutral tint ; and the 
coralline dyes, which are referred to as injurious without explana^ 
tion by the author, are now known to be in themselves harmless, but 
to be often found in bad company, arsenic and other irritants being 
commonly used in the process of fixing or preparing these colours. The 
serious question of sewage disposal again scarcely receives a discussion 
proportioned to its importance, and Mr. Bailey Denton’s proimsing 
plan of iiitermittent filtration is barely named. Dr. Cameron’*® coin* 
cides with almost every competent sanitarian in recommending water 
carriage for excrements. 

In 1872 Mr. Lewis®* published in the Tenth Annual Report of the 
Sanitary Corainissioner with the Government of India his discovery of 
innumerable immature nematode entozoa in the blood of persotis 
sufi'eriug from chyluria, and his belief that chyluria is due to the pre- 
sence of these, 'i'his discovery is full of interest, and it is with much 
gratitude to Mr. Lewis for his labours that we welcome the present 
cbsay containing corroborative matter, and comparing the filaria 
of chyluria with other uematoues known to exist in the dog. 
Mr. Lewis, in conjunction with Dr. Cunningham, has also 
republished a second series of reports of microscopical and physiolo- 
gical researches with the agent or agents producing cholera, which 
attracted attention in the tenth annual report before referred to. The 
results of their inquiry were mostly negative, save the curious dis- 
covery that the virulence of the cholera poison, capricious as it is under 
many conditions, nevertheless was not affected in 47 per cent, of cases 
by boiling at 212*^ F. — a pej*centage of success at least as large as 
with unboiled fluids. 

The ever-growing literature of cholera has herein received a fresh 
contribution at the hands of Dr. Vogl,®* who has paid especial atten- 
tion to the variations of temperature in the human body during the 
various stages of this disease ; so that this essay is more welcome 
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than many of the too numerous speculative and polemical pamphlets 
which darken counsel. This is really a practical summary of much 
clinical experience, and deserves perusal. Nor does Dr. Yogi forget 
our duties as physicians. Believing that^rugs can do little to arrest 
or modify this fell plague, he lays great stress on separating the sick 
from the healthy, and on burying their excretions after disinfection. 
His opinion is adverse to the use of opium in the first stage, though 
he advises morphic injections in case of muscular cramps. His own 
practice consists in the use of packs and other external applications, for 
the precise account of which we must refer the reader to the essay 
itself. 

Dr. Seitz,’*® whose work on Tubercular Meningitis in the Adult, and 
whose papers in the Archives of Clinical Medicine and elsewhere, have 
won for him a high place among rising physicians of the clinical 
sehobl, in Germany, has been much attracted by the recent observa- 
tions made on the effects of physical labour upon the heart. He has 
himself made this the subject of a scrie.s of careful papers of his own, 
and in the present volume he has reprinted the essay in which Dr, 
Clifford Allbutt, of Leeds, brought this subject before the profession, 
together with his own essay, an essay by Da Costa on over-irritation 
of the heart, another by Myers on the frequency and the causes 
heart-disease among soldiers, and a short communication by Thurn 
upon exhaustion of the heart and establishment of valve-failure. 
These essays together make a body of doctrine on a subject which has 
been much neglected by the profession both at home and abroad, but 
which is of the first importance both in respect of proj)hylaxis, 
diagnosis and treatment. We very strongly urge upon our yoaders 
the duty of pursuing this inquiry, and we would ask them to obtain 
Dr. Seitz’s volume and read it carefully. His own essay is a master- 
piece of minute, thorough and cautious investigation. 

To speak of any medicine as cutaneous seems to us a doubtful ap- 
plication of words, but it is notoriously difficult to decide upon a title. 
Dr. Purdou®* has put together in an imprctending little volume a 
number of lectures and essays on diseases of the skin and their treat- 
ment, which certainly bear the marks of personal experience and of 
intelligent observation and thought. There is nothing either in the 
merits or demerits of this book to call for an extended notice, but we 
may fairly commend it to those who wish for a brief practical handbook 
■Oil a very troublesome class of affections. 

We have been wont to look upon diseases of the ears as of two kinds 
only — the curable and the incurable. The curable are those which get 
well of themselves, or are relieved with the syringe ; and the incurable 
are all those which do not take either of these courses. Of late 
years, however, even the ear has been thought worthy of minuter 
investigation and care, and a very considerable advance has been made 
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upon old diagnosis and old therapeutics. Mr. Keene’s** present essny 
is written clearly and intelligibly, and moreover shines with the 
light of common sense. Toynbee, by his beautiful dissections, made 
“ otology ” possible, but he cannot be said to have applied his knoW^ 
ledge in any efficient way. Mr. Keene, on the contrary, gives a great* 
deal of thought and space to the department of therapeutics, and we 
cordially commend his teaching to all medical practitioners whom it 
may concern. 

Our first impression on opening this work — a book we cannot call 
it — was that some medical Tied Lions had issued a professional 
game, a sort of anatomical Chinese puzzle. It turned out, however, 
that the neatly-jointed and over-laid cards represent the brain and 
the parts of the brain, and form altogether a very useful device 
by which ih'ofessor Pick’s’’* pupils familiarize themselves with these 
parts more readily than by means of pictures. As this is the ** fourth 
edition,” wc presume that the little scheme is welcomed by many other 
schools besides that of Marburg. 

Dr. Weber” has done a great kindness in editing a translation of 
Braun’s work on Balneology. This work has for several years been 
held in high repute abroad, but has not been well known in England. 
It is perhaps the best extant work on the subject, and is especially to 
he commended for the scepticism which distinguishes it from most 
books of the kind. Dr. Braun does not feel bound to discover a final 
cause for any chance mineral solution which may occur in nature, nor 
has he a commission to write up the virtues of any particular spring. 
He recognises the truth which most cautious physicians acknowledge— 
namely, that change of scene, society and climate is a large if not the 
chief factor in spa cures. When Dr. Braun does recommend a 
S[)ring we fi-el therefore that he has probably some strong grounds for 
his faith. JS^ot the least valuable part of the volume is a chapter on 
the treatment of phthisis by baths and climate, by Dr. Ilolulca 
of Lippspringe. The whole is well translated by Miss Bunnefct. 
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M r. PATTISON’S biography of Isaac Casaubon^ occupies the front 
place amongst the biographical works which we have received this 
quarter. It is interesting and important for its author and its subject. 
The rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, is a man always wortli hearing, 
and in his recent work he illustrates a worthy and congenial subject. 
Casaubon is a name with which every one feels that he should be 


“ On Defective Hearing.*^ By James Keene, F.R.C.S; Londun. I'e76. 

86 Phantom des Men#4cbunhirns.” Von Dr. Ludwig Fick. Marburg. 1375. 
87 *♦ Handbook to the Spas of Europe,” By Dr. Julius Braun. Edited by Di*. 
Hermann Weber. London. 1875. 

^ “ Isaac Casaubon By M. Pattison, Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
Longmans and Co. ♦ 
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familiar, and of which few know much. Mr. Pattison has attached to 
this name a vivid and dignified personality. Casaubon is the best 
example of a learned man of the sixteenth century. Born in its latter 
half, he was conspicuous for early talent, and spoke Latin fluently 
at the age of nineteen. At the age of twenty-two he occupied 
the chair of Greek Literature in Geneva. He married the daughter 
ol' Stephan us, and was elected professor at Montpellier. Afterwards, 
in 1508, he was called to Paris by Henri IV., whose librarian he 
became. After the death of this monarch he came to England, 
died at London in 1614, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. His 
writings were both theological and critical. As theologian he wrote 
the “De Libertate Ecclesiastica,” and as critic he translated and 
commented upon Aristotle, Theophrastus, Suetonius, Persius, Theo- 
critus, Athenseus, Pliny, and other classical writers. We shall plunge 
at once into* the heart of Mr. Pattison’s work if we turn to the 
chapter which describes Casaubon’s visit to Oxford — for Mr. Pattison 
writes it con amorCj and can write on Oxford better than any one else. 
In 1613 Casaubon visited the university. It was the month of May, 
when Oxford is unusually beautiful. He 'was much pleased with the 
Master of Balliol, “ who,** says Mr. Pattison, ** though be had a 
brother who was Archbishop of Canterbury, and though he had 
been able to prove the Pope to be Antichrist, was not unworthy 
of the position he held.** He was f^ted, as it is the custom of Oxford 
to ftte illustrious strangers, and endured a succession of sumptuous 
repasts which took place day after day between the inconvenient hours 
of twelve and two. Unlike most illustrious strangers, Casaubon 
refused to accept an honorary degree, but made good use of the 
Bodleian Library. . ' After staying a month — the best month for 
Oxford — he returns to London. The following remarks of the 
Rector of Lincoln on Oxford are important : — 

‘*It (the glimpse we get from Casaubon’s visit) shows us in clear relief, the 
old and welt-established features of the place, a character which was imprinted 
on it before the Reformation, and which belongs to it still. . . . We find a 

school where much activity prevails iu the routine instruction, and where the 
time and force of the resident instructor is much cousurned in the formalities 
of official'duty, and the management of their affairs. Of any special interest 
in science, learning, or the highest culture, there is not the smallest trace. The 
conception of classical learning as Casaubon conceived and attempted to rea- 
lise it, was unknown. What science there was in England was in an atti- 
tude of hostility. Neither Selden nor Bacon were ever fellows of a college. 
The great marking fact of the university within, was the antagonism of the 
two Church pmiies — the Puritan-Calvinistic party in present posses- 
sion; the Armmian-Ritualistic rising by aggressive acts and words. St. 
Mary’s pulpit the arena, the sermons the event of the week. The ecclesias- 
tical interest absorbs or overwhelms every other. Outside the whole institu- 
tion is regarded by the Government as an instrument of party to be supported 
and to be used against the two oppositions'the Catholic and the Puritan. The 
professors and governors are all olerios, who look for their provision and pro- 
motion in the Church from the Government and the bishops, and endeavour to 
qualify themselves for it by writing pamphlets and preaching against Popery 
and Puritanism” (p. 4X7). « 
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Although we readily assign a very high place jbo Mr, Pattison’s 
we cannot pass over unnoticed the provoking peculiarities of his sty]e« 
It is not without a prick of astonishment that we find him dismissing 
the customary capital when he writes about the “ hospitable english 
way” of entertainment (p 312), the “greek and latin writers” 
(p. 405), “the wealth of greek”- (p. 407), “the rabbinical hebrew” 
(p. 408) ; but this astonishment would be less if our author were 
consistent in his use. We find him on the same page (413) writing 
“Hebrew” and “latin” and “Spanish,” (p. 407) “greek,” (p. 204) 

“ Arabic,” and have tried to find the law regulating these variations. 
We cannot find it. Why, on the mysterious page 413, he should 
speak of a “young Hebrew” and “Jacob the jew,” we know no more 
than we know the grammatical principle of the sentence (p. 417), 
“ Neither Selden nor Bacon were ever fellows of a college.” It 
is ail ungracious task to find fault with so good a book as that of Mr. 
Pattison, but there are spots on the sun, and there is some curious 
English in Mr. Pattison’s “Isaac Caaaubon.” ► 

Tile “ Life of John Epps, M.B.,”* edited by his wife, scarcely comes 
into the same category as the work we have just mentioned. Indeed, 
a reviewer hardly knows how to deal with an affectionate memorial 
such as the book before us. As an affectionate memorial it is 
touchingly written ; slight family episodes are gracefully recorded ; 
we feel that to his friends and those who knew him Dr. Epps must 
have been an object of love and admiration. This does not, however, 
justify the publication of a large biography of seven hundred pages. 
The book has absolutely no claim upon public attention, and it will 
not win it. The commonplace observations of Dr. Ej^ps show an 
amiable and commonplace mind. Good he was, kind he w^s, devout 
he was, but so is many another man who has just as much claim upon 
public attention as Dr. Epps. That a man is a homoeopathic doctor 
with benevolent feelings towards the Poles and oppressed nationalities, 
is a fact of some significance to his friends, but it is not a fact of such 
general significance that his childish fancies, his hobbledehoy econo- 
mies, his crude attempts at versification, his immature green yearnings, 
should be wheeled, as in a barrow, and upset before the public ^eye. 
We regret therefore that Mrs. Epps has sought the solace which the 
editing of the present volume may have afforded. It is with no 
unkindly feeling that we express the hope that she and her publishers 
may not have cause to lament the erection of a disproportionate 
memorial. 

From time to time in these pages we have set forth our dislike to 
biographies, written and edited by the sons and widows of the objects 
of the biography. As a general rule the critical reviewer knows in 
each case what to expect. If the author is the widow, he knows well 
the kind of diary entries, memoranda, notes of health, tender memo- 
ries, instances of kindness, and so forth, which will inevitably be pro- 
duced ; if the author is the son, there will be the usual preliminary 
discussion about the origin of the family, its remoter and (generally) 


* “ Diary of John EppR.” Edited by Mrs. Epps. London : Kent and </ 0 « 
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ennobled branches; there will be the well -considered account of school 
and college days, the pious and reticent story of parental love- 
making and marriage, and the enthusiastic summary of general excel- 
lence which a son properly pays to him whose peculiarities he inherits. 
It would be unfair to deny to Mr. E. Blackburne the credit of filial 
piety. This piety is conspicuous in every page of the biography* 
which he has written of his father. His father’s life was uneventful, 
but Mr. Blackburne has recorded in a handsome volume the various 
important offices which he held. Lord Chancellor Blackburne was an 
excellent Irish judge ; he was also an excellent father, but he has not 
been fortunate in his biographer. 

An admirable memoir of the Italian patriot Mazzini^ is before us* 
Though anonymous, it is evidently written by a personal friend of 
Mazzini, and does affectionate justice to his sweet character. The 
sketch of his life is brief, but, unlike so many biographies, it is worthy. 
We have not the space here to follow out the sketch, brief and good 
as it is. It rises in the. concluding paragraph to real poetry, and we 
commend the work, from which quotation would be unfair, to every 
lover of freedom. It contains also two valuable essays by Mazzini, 
addressed to the working classes, to whom the editor, Mr. P. Taylor, 
dedicates the book. The editor’s remark about Mazzini is so true that 
we repeat it. “ We can find no way to honour his memory so worthily 
as by seeking to prolong the echo of his noble thoughts — to repeat the 
story of his noble life.” 

A series of vivid pictures is presented to us in the two volumes by 
Herr Strauss,*^ The first volume is the better of the two, and contains 
of coqrse the better known names, such as those of the Em))eror, 
Moltke, and Bismarck. Each picture is admirably drawn, and the 
dramatic power occasionally shown is great, especially in the story of 
the surrender of Sedan (vol. i. p. 72). The chapter, too, which de- 
scribes the position of the Bornish Episcopate in relation to the Old 
Catholic Movement is very good (voi. i. p. 258).- The second volume 
deals with the lesser stars of the imperial constellation. Some of 
these are well known in England, and amongst them are General 
Goben, General Hindersiu, Ficdd Marshal Steinmetz, and Field Mar- 
shal Von Wrangel. For the literary style of the book, whether it be 
a translation — of which there is no indication — or an original English 
work,' we liave nothing but praise. It is clear, concise, impartial, and 
full of life and movement. The touching memorial it contains to the* 
memory of the late King John of Saxony (vol. ii. p. 109) is in keeping 
with its dignified tone. 

The biography of James Everett, Wesleyan minister and bookseller 
of Sheffield,® is a pompous and inflated volume. Everett was the son 


3 “ Life of the Bight Hon. Francis Blackburne, late Lord Chancellor of Ireland.” 
By his son, E. Blackburne. Macmillan and Co. 

^ Joseph Mazzini.” A Memoir, By E. A. V., with two Essays by Mazzini. 
H. S. King and Co. 

® “Men who have Made the New German Empire,” By G. L. M. Strauss, 
Tinsley Brothers. 

« “ James Everett,” A Biography. By B. Chew. Hodder and Stoughton. 
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of poor parents, and was born at Alnwick. This g^ves his biogrttjihtM? 
an opportunity for making some foolish observations about the birtfcr 
places of “ great men.** Having forgotten Mrs. Glasse’s advioe to 

first catch ** his “ great man,” Mr. Chew’s remarks are about as 
ill-placed as it is possible for remarks to be. Mr. Everett is tio more 
interesting a person to the general reader than any other Wesleyan 
minister imperfectly educated and possessing an amazing amount of 
self-assurance would be. Some additional interest is perhaps lent to 
his character by the fact that as a boy “ he was not a stranger to the 
ordinary vices and frolics of youth. When he could conveniently 
absent himself from home, a portion even of the Sabbath was very 
often devoted to the work of seeking birds’ nests and gathering nuts,” 
&c. A habit also of swearing and lying was contracted at an early 
period (p. 17). “ He became connected with a family notorious for 

profanity and bad habits, comprised of father, mother, and son” (p. 18). 

“ He engaged in poaching” (p. 19). He grows worse and worse ; at 
least the symptoms are more serious, His soul was tremulous with 
delicate susceptibility, and he readily responded to outward forms of 
beauty, of grandeur, or of majesty” (p. 22). He becomes apprentice to 
a Mr. Scott, a tallow-cb^indler of Alnwick, in whose service “ he 
wrote boyish rhymes with a sprinkling of low juvenile wit, not forget- 
ting to link his own name of Scott mih that of^o^ in association with 
the smell of the tallow in hot weather, when a whole neighbourhood 
was annoyed with the nuisance” (p. 27). Soon after this event ho 
was called to the Wesleyan ministry. His first essay in preaching 
was not successful. An old member of the congregation exclaimed 
aloud, Young man, you go to Jericho and wait till your beard is 
grown.” We have, however, quoted efficient to show the style and 
tone of the book. We will not do the Wesleyan community the in- 
justice of supposing that this biography will find a large sale. 

Dr. Hiller, of Cologne, was an intimate friend of the late musician 
Mendelssohn’, and has retained as memorials of his friendship many 
letters which are now made public. Mendelssohn was peculiarly happy 
as a letter writer. The world already possessed many of these letters, 
but Dr. Hiller’s addition to the public stock will be welcome since it 
throws further light upon the sweet, unique character of the great 
“ tone poet, ” as it is now customary to call a musician. The hook 
will be read, and those who n-ad it will get as near as it is possible to 
come to the mind of a great genius, but the impalpable something 
which constitutes genius, and baffles scientific analysis will still remain 
impalpable, unapproachable, and undefined. 

If Mr. Jerrold thinks he has succeeded in investing Napoleon III, 
with any attributes worthy of admiration by that farther development 
of his history which this second volume® contains, he is, we venture to 
say, mistaken. During Napoleon’s stay in London in 1839-1840 the 

^ Mendelssohn. Iietters and KecoUections.'* By Br. F. Hiller, Trahsiated 
by M. von Grlehn. Maoiuillan and Co. 

8 <<The Life of Napoleon III.*. By Blanchard Jerrold, VoL IL Longmani^ 
Green and Co. 
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Prince was a mere spendthrift man of pleasure. Mr. Jerrold is evi- 
dently anxious to clear him of this charge, but whether he has been 
able to do so or not may be inferred from* these admissions (p. 89) — 
“ Prince Louis was no saint either before or after his residence in 
London. He had his full share of some of the fashionable vices. He 
kept a mistress. He fell in with the fashionable young men of the 
day, and if he was dissipated it was among gentlemen,” This 
“gentlemanly” course oi life, which afterwards flowered into the 
Imperial dissipation of the Second Empire, is not redeemed by the 
“Napoleonic Tradition ” to which Mr. Jerrold somewhat rapidly passes. 
The episode of Napoleon’s imprisonment in the Chateau of Ham 
occupies a large portion of the volume. What the Prince did there, his 
historical and political studies, his futile project of the Nicaragua 
canal, are dealt with at tedious length ; and his escape is related in 
minute detail. The present volume closes with his election as 
deputy and return to Paris, “ called thither by 200,000 voices that 
could not be disowned. He went quietly to the H6tel du Rhin in 
the Place Vendome, from the windows of which he could see towering 
over the capital the figure of the great man whose genius had been 
the guiding star of his life.” 

Mr. Legge has told the story of the life of Pius IX.® in simple and 
interesting language. The pictures he draws are well and vividly 
coloured, and leaVo a definite impression of the strange and eventful life 
of the present Pontiff. The gentle benevolence of the Pope’s early life, 
and his hapless passion for an unnamed lady, stand out in clear relief, 
and win unaccustomed interest. Mr. Legge dedicates his work to 
Mr. Gladstone, whom he addresses as “ Honoured Sir.” This 
dedication is the worst bit of English in the book, and should not 
deter readers from perusing an excellent work. 

Mr. Swinburne’s essay on the dramatist George Chapman'® has 
in its opening pages some exceedingly just remarks in reference to the 
charge of obscurity which is brought against many poets, and 
especially against Mr. Browning. Although long and discursive, 
this digression is not irrelevant to the subject which Mr. Swinburne 
has in hand — for Chapman is really obscure. His first poem 
accumulates allusions which require a glossary to explain them, and the 
poet appends somewhat scornfully to the glossary a note wherein he 
says that “ for the rest of his own invention figures and similes, 
touching their aptness and novelty, he hath not laboured to justify 
them, because he hopes they will be proved enough to justify them- 
selves, and prove sufficiently authentical to such as understand them ; 
for the rest, God help them.” Mr. Swinburne then proceeds to a 
searching investigation of Chapman’s merits and position as a poet. 
The essay is a piece of artistic work, and bears that high mark of 
good work which is to be found in all that Mr. Swinburne does. Of 

“Pius IX. The Story of his Life,** By A. O. Legge. 2 vols. London; 
Chapman aiid Hall. 

10 “Gtjorge Ohapmam. A Critical Essay. By C. Swinburne. Chatto and 
Windus. 
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the style we may say that it is more chastened than that 
Mr. Swinburne generally einploys. It retains, however, that note df 
bitterness which is found in all Mr. Swinburne’s prose writings, and 
which separates his prose so abruptly from the best modern writing ^ 
from that of Milton, and that of Italian authors. There is defiance 
in every sentence which Mr. Swinburne writes, t icro is none of the 
gentle courtesy, and stately humility which mark each essay and each 
novella of an Italian writer. It is impossible to picture Mr. Swin- 
burne using the superbly deferential language with which an Italian 
presents his book to the world. “Accetate dunque il mio buon volere 
e la sinccrita dell’ animo rnio ; e se I’opere o il suo effetto non corn* 
sponde al desidorio ch’io aveva, incolpatene il mio poco sapero e la 
debole capacita del mio ingegno.” Yet doubtless Jdr. Swinburne is 
familiar with the writings of Matteo Bandello. 

Colonel Malleson’s ^‘Studies iiiGenoese Ilistory”^^ are as good as could 
be expected by any one who reigarded the circumstances under which 
they were written. They were written in India without the aids 
which a historian can generally command, but in spite of this draw- 
back this small volume is well written, and presents the outlines of 
the history, and the chief characteristics of the great* families in clear 
relief to the reader. The book claims no greater merit than that of 
being a good compilation, and as a compi\^tion it oertainly is more 
than usually good. 

M. Sainto-Beuve, amongst his various essays,^* includes some that 
have reference to English personages. These personages are such as 
Lord Chesterfield, E. Gibbon, the historian, W. Cowper, and Foy)e. 
He has also written papers on Mary Queen of Scots, B. Franklin, 
and on the History of English Literature by M. Taine. These arc now 
offered to the English reader in an English dress, and are prefaced by 
an excellent introductory chapter on the life and writings of Sainte- 
Beuve. The book is in every way likely to be pleasing to the English 
reader. 

Many people will be surprised at the appearance of a History of 
England by Von Ranke.” He has already taken a high position as 
the historian of the Papacy, and the natural disinclination which 
readers cherish to see a man an authority in several branches of a 
subject may render them unwilling to welcome Herr von Ranke as an 
English historian. There could be no greater mistake than this. 
Ranke’s History of England is in every way excellent. He modestly 
says that his history is concerned chiefly with the seventeenth century, 
and there can be no doubt that this portion of his work is exceptional! v 
good. But so too is the introduction to it. He rapidly runs through 
our history, throwing upon it the light of his great learning, and illus- 
trating in unexpected ways its course and its significance. He takes a 
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different view of King Henry VIII. from that which Mr. Fronde takes> 
and he is kinder to King James I. than are most writers. Herr von 
Banke has gone to the fountain-head in writing this history ; many 
authorities have been consulted, and, in ascertaining facts, no one has 
been more careful than the German historian. He deals perhaps some- 
what hastily with Cromwell, and he gives Charles II. more credit for 
astuteness than is commonly given him. The present work is a trans- 
lation ; Herr von Banke writes in German. It has been translated 
by certain Oxford gentlemen, each of the eight volumes having been 
translated by a separate interpreter ; the translators are for the most 
part well-known men, including amongst them Messrs. Boase, Creighton, 
George, and, not least, Kitchin. Their work has* not been faultlessly 
performed, but upon the whole it is good. It occurs to us, however, 
that this special translation is in a great measure curious. For what 
special class of readers is it designed ? Of course, if it is to be an 
Oxford text-book in the history school, it has a raison d'etre. Other- 
wise it seems to us this translation is not calculated to forward historical 
studies. The general student of history must make himself familiar 
with the German language, and will prefer to read his authorities in 
the original German. Students may, of course, claim to read the book, 
but it seems to us that in this particular case the Clarendon Delegates 
have been unusually kind. Bankc’s books, though good, have no 
supreme merit, and this formidable apparatus of eight translators and 
two editors, is somewhat out of proportion to other branches of the 
Clarendon Press work. It has been excellent practice to eight amiable 
and intelligent gentlemen to translate these eight volumes. So far 
good. They have not done it especially well. So far bad. But the 
University of Oxford should do more than this. These well bound, 
well printed eight volumes are more a reproach than a credit to the 

f reat English University. Let the eight gentlemen do some original 
istorical work. Mr. Watson, of Brasenose, and Mr. Boase, of Exeter, 
Mr. Jackson, of Exeter, and Mr. George, of New College, are we believe, 
fellows of their colleges. They are really not very good translators, they 
have time upon their hands, there is much to be done. Nowadays that 
man is out of the running who depends upon translations. Let them 
devote themselves to research ; and when the leisure comes to them 
which comes to hard-worked and well-paid examiners, let them strike 
out for themselves some new line of investigation, and produce works 
which will be read in England, and haply be translated by eight 
Gernjan professors into the language of Herr von Banke. 

We shall not hesitate to say that Mr. Gardiner has done more for 
history t^an Messrs, the Eight Translators. His book^* is a bit of 
honest original work, and might be coveted by the Clarendon Press, 
He has taken the period extending from the death of Elizabeth to the 
assassination of Buckingham in 1628, and he has illustrated it in three 
excellent works. The present work is the last of the trilogy. A 
hundred and fifty pages are occupied with events that precede the 

i* ‘'History of England under the Duke of Buckingham, 1624 — 1628.” By 
8. B. Garner. 2 vole. London : Longmans, Green and Co. 
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accession of Charles, the ascendancy of Buckingham, and the French 
Maitiago Treaty. But, as Mr* Gardiner observes, much is gained for 
the understanding of the events by telling the story of the last year of 
J ames’s reign in close connexion with tlie first year of the reign of 
his son. To make the division at the accession of Charles is to 
separate efiecb from cause, and to account for the reaping of the whirl* 
wind without taking into consideration the sowing of the wind.’* 
Mr. Gardiner’s view of the character of Charles is judicial and extremely 
just. As an instance of historical narrative few stories are better told 
than Mr. Gardiner’s account of the assassination of Buckingham by 
Felton (p. 33G et seq). Those who have followed Mr. Gardiner in his 
masterly delineation of the characters of Charles and Buckingham will 
not wonder at the fate of the unhappy monarch. The popular feeling 
at the time is well depicted — ‘ Who rules the kingdom ?* were the 
words of a pasquinade found nailed to a post in Coleman Street ; ‘ The 
king. Who rules the king ? The duke. Who rules the duke ? Tto 
devil. Let the duke look to it * ” (voL ii. p. 305). 

Mr. Fulton’s little book“ and big preface go ill together. The book 
is in itself a deserving Manual full of useful information j the preface 
is intolerably pretentious. The preface finds fault with Hallarm 
Stubb.s, Cobden, Creasy, and others. The book is a creditable conw" 
pilation from their works and is likely to be of use of students of the 
law, if they can put aside the disagreeable tone which the author 
assumes towards them. The Manual deals only with the general 
outlines of constitutional history, but the outlines are drawn clearly 
and effectively. 

The present volume of Mr. Adams’s “ History of Japan is, like 
the first, an extremely, disappointing book. It is not in any sense of 
the word a history of J apan j it is a mere record of the foreign 
relations in recent years of that country. Of such relations it is a 
good record, buc it is no more a “history” of Japan than any 
half dozen blue-books is a history of England. It is a pity that 
Mr. Adams, who could have done so much, should have done so little 
to throw light upon the inner and social life of a nation which 
becornes increasingly interesting. His present work is a dull 
chronicle of official proceedings. 

Messrs. Cassell, whose name was once a guarantee for 'good tea, 
have long since become the publishers of popular works. They issue 
books upon cheap paper, with cheap engravings, with type generally 
trying to the eyes, and engravings distracting to every aesthetic sense. 
Under their auspices the gossiping antiquary, Mr. Thornbury, has 
produced a narrative of the history, people and places of London,^^ 
It is nothing less than amusing, and the engravings are npt so bad as 
some which Messrs. Cassell have dealt out. We must admit also 
that the type is readable, and does not recall the “ Popular Educator ” 
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or the Franoo-Gertnan War.” As an author, too, Mr. Walter 
Thornbury has merits w^hich are seen to advantage in this book. 
There is no lack of engravings, such as they are, and to those familiar 
with London, and to those who take an interest in its archaeology, it 
may be pleasant to spend an hour in turning over these pages. Some 
of the portraits however are execrable, and some of the blocks seem to 
have been worn out in long and faithful service^before they were called 
upon to do duty in this gaudily-bound “ history.” 

Another work of archaeological interest is Mr. Marshall’s “ Supple- 
ment to his History of Woodstock Manor.’”®* It gives original 
letters of the Earl of Halifax to Bishop Barnett, and an unpublished 
letter of Sarah, Duchess of Malborough, which both for orthography 
and style appears to be the original of the imaginary letters which in 
modern novels are attributed to housemaids. The little volume is 
unpretendingly and pleasantly written, and contains a curious old 
map of Woodstock Park and Blenheim Palace. It subjoins also an 
account of the church and rectory of Wootton, in which parisln is 
situated the township of Old Woodstock. 

The two colleges St. John’s and Christ’s at Cambridge have under- 
taken the publication of a memoir of their patroness and founder, 
the Lady Margaret, Countess of Richmond and Derby. The 
memoir was written by the late Mr. C. H. Cooper, and it is now 
edited by Mr. J. B. Mayor. The book besides being interesting, as 
it must be, to members of her own foundations, contains much 
curious information about early English customs, habits, and manners 
of life. It has also extracts from the funeral sermon preached by 
Bishop Fisher, which will serve, the Editor hopes, to call attention to 
that prelate’s prose, which has been unduly slighted. “ Contrast with 
the chaste and manly pathos of this ‘ honest chronicler,’ ” says 
Mr. Mayor, “ Bossuet’s stilted panegyrics, or the fawning addresses 
wherewith Laud and Williams approached kings and their minions. 
Undazzled by the glare of majesty and right divine, Fisher portrays 
the woman bowed down by the burden of greatness, keenly alive as 
Ecclesiastes or Herodotus (why, may we ask, Herodofus ?) to the 
vanity of human wishes, weeping ‘ mervaylously ’ in all the ‘ grete 
triumphe and glory e ’ of her son’s coronation, keeping under her body 
by a discipline which, however we may now question its wisdom, 
could then plead the authority of Howe and Fisher — even of the 
wordly-wise Wolsey.” 

The old quarrel between philosophy and poetry of which Plato 
speaks has never ceased. In our days however it has taken another 
name : the waXaia ms ^lafopa is now rather that which rages so 
ranoorously between religion and science. Herr liellwald’s “ History 
of Civilization will not help to bridge the interval. Our author is 

'*A Supplement to the History of Woodstock Manor.” By the Bev. B. 
Marshall. Oxford and London : Parker and Co. 

“Memoir of the Lady Margaret, Countess of Bichmond and Derby.” By 
the late 0. H. Cooper, F.S. A. Cambridge : Leighton, Bell and Co. 

“ Oulturgeschiohte in ihrer nattirlichen Bntwickelung bis aur Gegenwart, 
Von F. von Hellwald. Angsbiug : Lampart. 
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intolerant of compromise, indifferent to consequences and confident of 
the issue. His calm unimpassioned pen traces the history of 
oivilizatton from the time wlien our present world was a nebulous 
revolving vapour to the present day, and predicts the final extinction 
of life and force upon its surface at a time when the earth itself shall 
circle airless and waterless in moon-like desolation around a sun which 
no longer shines for terrestrial occupants. It is, however, with *the 
deveh^pment of civilization in past times that this somewhat bulky 
volume chiefly deals. The author has taken as his stand-point tlje 
vantage ground of natural law, and has attempted to apply to ethical 
history the principles which have been illustrated by Darwin in those 
works which express and enunciate his system. It is the natural 
development of civilization that Herr Hellwald has worked, with thgi 
distinct admission that he was applying to social phenomena the 
principles which have credibility when applied to the phenomena of 
physical development. In doing this it is evident that a writer must 
chillenge comparison with one who to some extent occupied the same 
ground — the late Mr. Buckle. The comparison is not, however, in 
Herr Hellw aid’s favour. The chief characteristics of Mr, Buckle's 
work were careful exhaustive study, and steady intense preparation, 
The present work is hurried. It begins with the earth’s einbryotio 
nebula, it races through the stone period, the civilizations of Egypt, 
Greece, Home, and the Middle Ages, and it concludes with a forecast 
of the time when all life shall be extinct upon the earth. This is not 
the worst fault of an interesting work. The religious, literary, and 
artistic side of humanity it practically ignores. The exigences of 
life, the storm and press of necessity, the struggle for existence, are 
factors in life, but they are not all. If they were, painters would 
have little, and music nothing to which they might appeal. Tlie time 
must shortly come in which a just reaction against superstition, and 
vague crcidulity will find its proper limit, and when it does come, there 
will be no place for a ‘‘ History of Civilization ” like that of Herr 
Hellwald. This reaction has in the present history exceeded all due 
bounds, and has led our author into exaggerations which need nothing 
more than to be noted. It has led him indeed to be false to the 
principles which he professes to sustain. If the culture of the 
Hebrews and the civilization of the Greeks had been such as he 
describes them to have been, the influence of these civilizations could 
not in any system, wherein the survival of the fittest plays even a minor 
part, have formed a ripple upon the surface of universal history, 
Herr Hellwald does not write like a careful historian when he says of 
Hebrew civilization under Solomon — The intellectual resources of 
this people, poor as they were in ideas, was soon exhausted, Priests 
and Levites through jealousy allowed none , of their problematical^ 
knowledge to reach the laity, farther civilization was not to be thought 
of, the kingdom broke in two and «all the national wisdom narrowed 
itself to produce a phenomenon peculiar to the Semitic race~ 

? prophetic inspiration whose mournful disregarded warnings w^e stiU 
or a while heard” (p. 176). Now whatever faults the Hebre^i 
had it is certain that no epithet could be less fairly applied to thena 
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than that which Herr Hellwald has choseii — ideemrm. It was not 
for want of ideas that the book of Job arose a monument of 
antiquity, nor that the writings of Isaiah were penned. The internal 
subjective development of the Hebrew character was no less rich in 
ideas than the more gorgeous external development of Borne* The 
history of the Hebrew nation cannot be treated as Herr Hellwald 
wishes to treat it. From the other Asiatic nations with which he 
connects it, it stands out. Babylon, Nineveh, Phoenicia are little to 
us ; Hebraism still has hold of us ; it is mixed with modern thought ; 
it is rooted in modern art, it is the ground-tone of the best music of 
modern times, we feel it in the musical words of Heine, and the wordless 
music of Mendelssohn, and when Herr Hellwald dismisses the subject 
with a curt — “Damit ist der Culturwerth des alten Judeiithums er- 
schopft,” — we regret that so much learning as he posseses should not have 
the little imaginative insight which is required by a scientific writer. 
Unfairly as Judea is treated by Herr Hellwald, so unfairly is Greece 
dealt with by him. He strips her of her glory, he sneers at her j#rt, 
he despises her statesmanship, he almost ignores her literature. He 
looks upon Greece as a “ striking proof that Democracy, if it does not 
check, certainly does not advance, scientific development ” (p. 254). 
As far as arcbitectuxe is concerned, Greece was a mere borrower (p. 25t^. 
The time of Pericles was a bright period, that showed however signs 
of decay (p. 267). It owed nothing to Cimon, nothing to Pericles, 
nothing to Themis tocles. Herr Hellwald dwells with something 
approaching to unction ” upon the decline of every nation with which 
he deals. He is unctuous upon the decline of Greece. Prostitution is 
a favourite subject, and he treats the subject of Greek prostitution 
in a masterly manner. He takes leave of the Greeks in the following 
words : “ In the intellectual province they have beqi^eathed us many 
theories, and little of practical importance, they have left us many ideas 
and few facts ; as far as material progress is concerned they have not 
handed down to us one single discovery worthy to be mentioned.*’ 
More interesting, however, will be found our author’s remarks about 
the position of England as regards the history of civilization. He looks 
upon England as the country which has worked out its development 
most quietly and gradually. It may be encouraging to some readers to 
know that in England the “ dangers ” of democracy are at present very 
far distant. In a country,” says Herr Hellwald, “ where a naturalist 
of the rank of Alfred Bussell Wallace does homage to spiritualism, 
where another spiritualist, William Crookes, edits the Quarterly Journal 
qf Science, whose contributors are the best scientific writers of England ; 
in a country where a Darwin and a Huxley are accused of atheism, 
where the great Tyndall ” (why he should deserve the epithet more 
than Mr. HuxW or Mr. Darwin we leave Herr Hellwald to explain) 
could raise a storm amongst the educated but credulous classes b^ 
his free-thinking speech at Belfast ; where the Sunday church-going u 
not only fashionable but fixes a man’s respectability — in such a country, 
amongst such a people, the dangers of a democracy are far away.’* The 
fact that the present “ history ” begins with the primeval fire-mist,’* 
Und brings dotvu events to the las^t meeting of the British Association^ 
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speaks mucli for its comprehensiveness, but separates it by an imineiM 
interval from the great work designed, alas ! only, by Mr. Buckle. We 
have spoken of the present work at length, and we feel that we have 
dwelt more upon what have seemed faults than upon its great learnings, 
its great grasp, its dauntless, energetic determination to truthj^ but i^fe 
have done so because the whole book has seemed to us to fall in many 
respects below the ideal which the reader can see the author has before 
him. “ This book strives,” says the author in his Ankiindigung,” 
to belong to no party of the present or the past.” Then it has failed 
in its effort ; it follows one thread of truth honestly, fearlessly, nobl;|^, 
but it is a narrow thread, and the writer is not a man who is 
warmed with the .enthusiasm of humanity, or with any enthusiasm at 
all save, if we may use a homely phrase, of that of following his own 
nose. He is like a man who carries a darkdantern ; he paces the 
wavering illuminated streak fearlessly wherever it falls, but he forgets 
that to-morrow he will see other ways and wider roads. Such a man 
is ntt a safe guide for students of history, he is not a follower, if he 
will allow us to add the epithet, of the “ great ” Darwin. 

Dr. Honegger’s contribution to the history of civilization*' traces 
the line of French influence upon surrounding nations. The present 
volume is a kind of supplement of his great work, which we noticed 
some time ago — “ Qrundsteine einer allgemeinen Culturgeschichte,** 
and deals much more minutely with the period of the French llevolu- 
tion than was in accordance with the plan of that work. The descrip* 
tion of universal corruption in French society which preceded the 
revolution is powerfully written, and the history of the “ Aufkllirungs- 
literatur ” is the best with which we are acquainted. 

All the information in reference to the education of youth which 
can be collected from the classical writers has been brought together 
by Dr. Grasberger in his interesting work.*® The first half of his first 
volume is devoted to the athletic education of the ancients, and is 
concerned with the games which occupied the leisure hours of their 
boys. It is interesting to sec that “ Blind Man’s Buff” is of extreme 
antiquity, and that under the name of Brazen Fly ” it was played 
by, perhaps Pericles, certainly by his countrymen. “Hunt the 
Slipper,” “Forfeits,” and “Fives,” are classical in their origin, and 
there are a multitude of other games, whose loss we may well deplore, 
as for instance the pretty game ?/ K\e\f/vBpa (p. 96-8), or the lovely 
little game played by the Greek girls, (P* 

game the girls sat in a circle, and one, the xiXwvri^ went into the 
middle, and the others danced round her, singing — 

X^XlX^XwVT], Ti TtOi£%Q iy TU fliffilt ? 

to which she j*eplies — 

ipia fiapvo/xai ml KpoKr^y MtXritriay. 


“ Kritisohe Gescbichte der FranzoBischeti Cultureiniltisie in den letzen Jahr* 
handetren.*’ Von J. Honegger. Berlin. 

“ Brziehung und Unterrioht Im Claesioken Altertliaia.” Yon Dr. L. 
berger, Wttrzburg, 
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And then the others ask — 

6 eKyKovoQ (Fov tI woiwv iiir^Xsro ? 
while she, poor child, must say — 

XevKay a^’ iinritiv iig daXafftray SXaro ; 

and with this last word the circle is broken up in tumult of 
dancing and kisses, and blending of white arms, and “ O, the 
happy days, the happy daj^s, when the world was young.” Th^ 
second half of the first volume deals with the athletic discipline 
which the youths received, the education of the Gymnasium and the 
PalsBstra; the second volume which now, after an interval of nine 
years, has just appeared, is to be followed by a third, wdiich will com- 
plete this valuable and interesting work. The second volume there- 
fore exhibits tfie elementary instruction of the ancients, the school in 
fact in its narrower sense, the teaching of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. The final volume will be accompanied by a series of plates, to 
illustrate the whole work, from the graceful games mentioned in the 
first volume to the exercises of the youths, which will be discussed in 
the third. 

Professor Arnold, of Marburg, has contributed an important mono- 
graph to the subject of the migration of German races." It illustrates 
two points, the degree of culture possessed by the Germans before their 
contact with Koinan influenqj^s, and the beginning of territorial lord- 
ship, and the foundation of the modern state. The line of investigation 
which Professor Arnold adopts is that of the examination of local 
names, and the results are both valuable, and surprising. Grimm and 
Vilmar have both worked at the subject, but the present work employs, 
as its author says, the microscopic method. Other writers, such as 
those already mentioned, Wiegand, Roth, and Kulner, have confined 
themselves to a mere explanation of the names ; in the present case 
this explanation is the means to an end, and that end is the increase of 
historical light upon the condition of the early races. It is, therefore, 
not a philological but a historical study upon which Professor Arnold 
has been engaged. The names with which he deals are those in Hesse, 
the home of the Chatti in old times, and, as ho maintains, their home 
still. Amongst tliem then the oldest purely German names are to be 
found. .“I verily believe,” he says, “that a list of their topo- 
graphical names would contain names that date from the 
settlement of the race when they halted here first after their migra- 
tion from the original Asiatic home, probably in the third and 
fourth centuries B.c.” From the frequency of such names as 
Haddenberg, Hattenbach, Hattendorf, Hattenrot, and Hatterode 
he concludes that Hatto, a softened form of Ohattus, was a common 
personal nam^mongst the earlier people of Hesse. He takes the 
names Bieber, Beverungen, Bebra, and Biber, and shows that these 
places were once frequented by beavers. At Bebra a beaver skeleton 
was lately found. The otter has given its name to Otterborn, 

^ Amdedelun^Q and Waoderungen deutseber Stamme ziuneiat naob Hss- 
•isebea Ortnameii* Von W. Arnold. Marburg. 
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Otterbaph, and Ottergrund. The horse is commemorated in Pferdi^ 
bach, Pferdsdorf, Ilossbrunu, Rossdorf, and Hengstbergj and Bingarten 
Ober- and Untcrbimbach recall the bee-keeping of ancient times* The 
majority of river names are Celtic. So are many mountain names — in- 
habited places less frequently keep the Celtic name. ^ In speaking of this 
.Celtic nomenclature in Hesse, Professor A mold mentions an interesting 
hict. On both sides of the Schwalm, as far as the. boundary of 
Darmstadt, live a population remarkably different from the people 
who surround them. They are about 20,000 in number, and keep 
their own dialect, dress and customs. Whilst their neighbours have 
the light hair and blue eyes of Hesse, these Schwalmers, as they are 
called, have dark hair and brown eyes ; they are taller and narrower- 
chested than the Hessians; they marry and live amongst their own 
people, and are tenacious of old customs. Who are they V They aro 
not Slavonic, nor do they at all recall the Slavonic type ; they have 
not immigrated during historical times. Professor Arnold believes 
them to be a remnant of the Celtic inliabitants. To what interesting 
results the profound knowledge of his subject leads our author can be 
seen only by a perusal of the work. He has made a study, tedious in 
itself, and little attractive to the general reader, one which the general 
reader can enjoy. The present volume is to be shortly followed by a 
second which will contain a register of names and an index. A good 
map would make the work complete* It is dedicated to Herr von 
Eanke, who urged his pupil (the author) to undertake his present 
task, and it is not unworthy of the name with which it has been 
connected. 

Wo are -^compelled to be brief with1}he other books that are before 
us.' Mr. Marshall’s Horace,** which at present gets no farther than the 
epodes, seems to be decidedly good for schools. Where we have tested 
it, it has not been found wanting. The notes and introductions are 
scholarly, but are marked by the usual amount of scholarly fatuity. To 
illustrate what we mean, we take Book 1. c. v., the well-known ode trans- 
lated by Milton, “ Quis mulia gracilis te peur in rod'' Says the note 
‘ muUa in rosa' This mag 'mean ‘ a led of roses' or ‘ a garland of 
roses;' Orelli prefers the former," Let him prefer it. What can it 
matter, so long as one has the desirable and musical phrase ? Mr, 
Marshall also prefers the “ bed of roses.” As if there ever was a “ bed 
of roses or reference to one in the classics. A bed of “ rose leaves” 
there might be, as Mr. Wickham, in his edition of Horace points out. 
Then Mr. Marshall makes this foolish observation : “ The uses to 
which roses could be put are obviously so various that we never get 
any precise information about them in Horace,” Evidently Mr. 
Marshall fancies that Horace should have given details for making his 
** bed of roses.” We will supply the omission, and Miig^arshall may 
find the appropriate metre, “ Recipe D. rosas; quatiantur : ahgiee 
spinas: jace" But, indeed, we like Mr. Marshall’s nook, which is well 
edited and has good notes not beyond a schoolboy’s capacity* 


^ ** Quinti Horati Flacoi Opera.” By J. M. Manhall. Catena Oiasiicoruia, 
Rivingtons. ' 
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Mr. Stornknouth's School Dictionary’* is an honest little volume 
without pretension, and carefully written. Perhaps Mr. Stornmouth 
is right in acknowledging the American word ‘‘reliable’* and the 
hideous word telegram, but why then should he omit the words 
“squirm, ’’and “to wire” in the sense of “to telegraph?” The type 
is neat and clear. 

The services of M. Quetelet as anthropologist and geometer are 
well-known.’® A graceful tribute is paid to his memory by the publi- 
cation of M. Mailly’s essay. M. Mailly is an enthusiastic pupil of 
M. Quetelet, and has written an elegant and worthy memoir. “ Le 
professeur,” he says, “ne sera jamais oubli6, tant qu’il restera de ses 
Aleves.” The little volume contains a handsome portrait of M. Quetelet. 

We can only briefly acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Prendergast’s 
laborious Concordance to the Iliad,’^ some additional numbers of M. 
Guizot’s French History,’® translated by Mr. Black, two more volumes 
from thellecord Office,’® *® Messrs. Sargent and Dallin’s excellent work 
on Latin Composition,*^ and a Rugby book,*’ who^e author, after 
burning the usual pinch of incense before the shrine of Dr. Temple, 
proceeds to a careful diistory of the English rebellion. ^ 


BELLES LETTRES. 

S OME day the critic of the future will probably institute a compa- 
rison between the drama of the Elizabethan period and the 
novel of the Victorian. Without venturing to conjecture what he 
may say on the first, we can easily surmise what ho would say upon 
the latter, as far as the year 1875. He would find one great satirist, 
trenchant, masculine, — Thackeray ; one great humorist, fanciful, 
grotesque, — Dickens ; and one great prose poet, — George Eliot. We 
need not stay to speculate how be would group the rest. What, how- 
ever, would chiefly astonish the critic of the future, would be the 
enormous mass of rubbish which was published under the name of 
fiction, and the large sums which, in certain instances, were paid for 
it. In taking up any of the forgotten plays of the minor Elizabethan 
dramatists we are struck by the great command of language, the 
vigour of the thoughts, and the teeming wealth of imagery. In 

•* The Handy School Dictionary for use in elementary schools.” By Rev, J. 
Storminoutb. Blackwood and Sons. 

“Essai sur la vie et les ouvrages de L. A. J. Quetelet.” Par Ed. Maily. 
Bruxelles: F. Hiiyes. 

^ “Concordance to the Iliad of Homer.” By A, F. Prendergast. Long^ 
mans. 

“ The Histofy of France.” By H. Guizot. Translated by R. Black, M.A 
Sampeou Low, Marstoh, Lowe and Searle. 

so so « Matthsei Parisiensis, Chronica Majora.” Edited by H. Luard. Vol. ll, 
London; TrUbner. “ Calendar of Treasury Papers, 1702 — 1707.” By J. Reding- 
ton. Published under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. London : Triibner. 

“Materials and Models for Latin Prose Composition.” By J. Y. Sargent and 
T. F. Dallin. 2nd Edition. Rivingtons. 

^ “ King and Commonwealth.” By B. M. Corder, and J, S. Phillpots. Seeley, 
Jackson^ andHalliday* 
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taking up an average Victorian novel we are struck by the poVelw m 
the th^ought, the want of invention, and the lack of style. We loofc 
in vain for any trace of dramatic power, artistic drawing, individuality 
of character, and nobleness and elevation of tone. These are the 
qualities which mark any great literary movement, but they are utterly 
wanting in the average novel of the day. One of these novels re* 
semble another as much as two peas. • They generally deal with the 
conventionalities of modern life, and go no further than a courtship and 
a wedding, or a divorce. Those that do break the seventh command- 
ment are quite as stupid as those that do not. This quarter has 
brought us an unusual number of stupid average novels. The best of 
them is, perhaps, Holme Lee’s “ This Work-a-Day World.”' But 
then unfortunately Holme Lee from the very first never had any- 
thing very original to tell us, and she has long since exhausted herself. 
She can write commonplace conversations between ordinary people by 
the ream. Now and then we get a pleasant bit of description of 
country scenery, but it is washed-in in the thinnest of water colours. 
Yet we suppose that there are people who will take an interest in 
■\Vmny and Mrs. Broom, and Mr. Durant and the rest, or else Holme 
L* would not go on half year after half year pouring forth her stories. 
Holme Lee is not, however, wholly inartistic. She has had too much 
experience in novel-writing not to know how to keep the reader’s 
interest alive by the complications of her story, and this, in its way, is 
art, though of a low order. 

If Miss Helmore® possessed one-half of Holme Lee’s experience, 
and understood what may be called the technical art of novel-writing 
a quarter as well, she would write a far better story. As it is, her 
tale possesses all the faults which usually attend a first novel. The 
characters jostle one another, and the reader’s mind is too often wfearied 
instead of amused. Still there is far more promise in “ Cap and 
Bells” than in ninety-nine novels out of a hundred. Such little 
touches, and they are not few, as in the description of a fiirt who had 
only one other idea besides coquetry — namely, “ a morbid hatred of the 
man who had many years ago made love to her, and then married 
another woman,” show that Miss Helmore understands one side of 
woman’s many-sided nature. Her little touches, too, in her clerical 
conversations, such as that about “ christen” and “ baptise,” show, 
too, that she understands the nature of the modern High Church 
parson. In France it is said that there are three genders — men, 
women, and priests. The third gender is being last introduced into 
England* 

“ For Sceptre and Crown”* a decided success in Germany. The 
reasons are obvious. We fear that it will hardly interest English 
novel readers. It reads too much like “ Ogr Own Correspondents,” 


1 This Work-a-Day World.” By Holme Lee, author of Sylvan HoH’s 
Daughter.' '^Beautii'ul Mias Barrington,’* &c. &o. Loudon : Smith, Elder & Co* i, 
1875. 

» “Cap and Bells.” By Margaret C. Helmore, author of **Luna*” Lendoa s 
Smith, Elder & Co, ' 1875. 

» ‘‘For Sceptre and Crown.” A Eomance of the Present Times. TVa^ated^ 
from the German of Gregor Samarow. London : Hmiry S. King & Go. 1875* ^ 
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letters do, when taken lip long after the event has taken place. His 
brilliant conjectures have not always been fulfilled. History refuses 
to be read by his high lights. Still, if English novel readers want to 
read a page of German history, and a good many pages of German 
fiction, and also wish to know the private life of Bismarck and the 
Emperor of Germany, they should by all means order “ For Sceptre 
and Crown.” 

The people who used to come to Mademoiselle Josephine Laugier’s* 
weekly parties were decidedly somewhat Bohemian. They were artists 
who could never get their pictures exhibited, and journalists whose 
articles were constantly refused. Yet out of this motley assemblage 
Mies Betham-Edwards contrives to make a good deal of interest and 
amusement. We think, however, that Miss Betham-Edwards is hap- 
piest in her descriptive sketches. In her last story she gives us a 
really powerful winter-scene on the Cumberland Falls. Again, in a 
tale called “ At the World’s End,” she sketches a lovely little French 
settlement on the Mediterranean, with its green hills, and orchards 
flushed with almond and peach blossom, with its deep blue sea, and 
here and there broken columns and arches of some old Homan town 
long since ruined. There the air comes blowing from the sea, nAg- 
ling itself with the odour of wild mignonette and violet ; there ever 
is profusion of colour and sunshine ; and there the climate is so fair 
and lovely that the people live to a wondrous old age. We most cer- 
tainly wish that Miss Betham-Edwards had given us a more exact 
description of the precise whereabouts of this land of lotus-eating, 
where coals would not cost much, and where Life Insurance Companies 
would be ruined if they used their present tables. 

Given Mr. Trollope’s® name and a pretty binding, we may be 
sure that the story will run through tvvo or three editions in a very 
short time. We can see nothing whatever in “ Henry Heathcote of 
Gangoil” but another proof, if that were needed, of Mr. Trollope’s 
great versatility. We can find nothing in it which raises the tale above 
the average of boys’ books. It cannot for one moment be placed on the 
level of Mr. Henry Kingsley’s books of the same class. Still we have 
no doubt that it will be poi)ular with young people, who like tales of 
adventure, and are not critical about the quality of the incidents as 
long as there are plenty #f them. 

We are glad to see stories in one volume on the increase. There 
is no possible reason why a novel should be spun out into three 
volumes, exce})t to put money in the publishers* pocket. The great 
fault ol “The Village Surgeon”* is a tendency to mistake smartness 
for wit. The author is never actually vulgar, but he sometimes 
borders upon it in his attempts at hllnour. The author must be con- 


^ ‘‘Mademoiselle Josephine’s Fridays,” and other Stories. By M. Betham- 
Edwards, anthor of “Kitty,” “Dr. Jacob,” &c. London : Henry S. King at €o. 


* “ Henry Heathcote of Gangoil.” A Tale of Australian Bush Life. By An- 
thony Trollope. London ; Sampson Low, Marstoii, Low and Seaile. 1875* 

« “ The Village Surgeon.” A Fragment of Autobiography. By Arthur Locker, 
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son Low, Maxston, Low & S^rle. 1875. 
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gratulated on having invented at least one new character, who hlW 
a taste tor oology. Some of his sketches, especially of women, are par* 
ticularly good. Mrs. Pratt, professionally Madame Franchetti, ia 
neatly hit off. The scene, too, between the hero and Isabella is de- 
scribed both with spirit and a sense of humour. 

Mr. Browne’s’ name will, we suspect, be new to most readers of 
poetry. Yet Mr. prowne is a true poet. Ho has acted wisely in giving 
a second title of “ Moods of Mind” to his very remarkable volume of 
sonnets. Mr. Browne is endowed with the true poet’s eye, which secs 
many sides of a question. Of the Bible it has been said that yon may 
prove anything from it. The same may be said of any great poet. “ That 
noble casuist,” asShakspeare has been called, takes a subject and plays 
with it, showing turn by turn all its sides and lights. In this versati- 
lity of power may the true poet be detected. He runs through the 
whole scale of moods and passions of our human nature. He identi- 
ties himself with all, with the young, the old, the lover, the saint, or 
the soldier. He sympathizes with them all by turns. He apprehends 
and does justice to each of their moods. “ Moods of Mind,” there- 
fore, thoroughly explains the character of Mr. Browne’s volume. Al- 
thodgh Mr. Browne lias chosen tlie sonnet form in which to express 
his thoughts, it is not hard to see that if he had lived in a different 
age, in the day, say, of Elizabeth, that he would have been a great 
dramatic poet. He possesses both the imaginative power to create 
cliaracter, and the realistic power to give completion to what his imagi- 
nation has boded forth. Here, however, in these sonnets we can 
perceive not so much these special powers as another, without which 
no poet can rise to the highest rank — that spirit of reflection deeply 
meditating and brooding upon everything, at times in one mood, at 
times in another. This is the characteristic of these sonnets. They 
are literally in this sense “ Moods of Mind.” Mr. Browne takes every 
scene as it comes before him. He is indifferent to what it may be. 
All interests him from a human point of view. Hero we see the 
dramatist, not in action, but in thought. Mr. Browne’s standpoint is 
contemplation. He watches and marks. 

So much has lately boon written upon the sonnet, that we do not 
feel inclined to add any comments of our own upon its structure. Mr. 
Browne knows not only the theory of tiie sonnet, as may be seen 
from his notes, far better than most of his critics, but can turn theory 
into practice He is a skilled artist. The English language b^iL^omes 
plastic ill his hands. Light plays upon his lines. He understands, 
too, the mechanism of the sonnet. He moulds his thought into the 
allotted space with the ease of a^aster. His, too, is the art of the 
great poets, who reserve the secre* the full burden of their thought, 
till the last line. He und^stauds that the sonnet, like 

The setting sun, and music at the close, 

As the last taste of sweets, is sweetest last.” 

In a word, Mr. Browne writes from a full mind. He is brimful with 


7 ** Stones from the Quarry j or, Moods of Mind.*’ By Henry Browne. Lon- 
don : Provost & Co. 1375. 
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stores from the ancient and modern world. He can appreciate both 
Sappho and Mrs. Browning, that modern Sappho. Here is the conclu- 
sion of a sonnet to the first : — 

“ Large-hearted Woman ! with the articulate' 

. And perfumed breath of thy most passionate song 

Thou didst a flame of Love so pure create. 

Didst fan it up so high, blow it so strong, 

That the mere reflex warms the world thus late, 

With after-glow so lingering and so long.” 

Here, too, is the beginning of a sonnet to Sliakspeare, equally worthy of 
the subject : — 

** Soul like the sea ! tidal, circumfluent, 

Manifold, oceanic ; flowing all around 
The shores of our Humanity ; profound, 

Self-lawed ; all who go down to and frequent 
Thy waters, fishers of men, as is their bent, 

Divers for pearl, or such as further try 

Their fortune, round them the great blank of sky 

And thy great main, voyage and are content.” 

This, it will be admitted, is writing of no ordinary force and charac- 
ter. In the flow of the measure and the stateliness of the thought we 
are reminded of the movement of our own Elizabethan poets and the 
language of the Bible. Whenever Mr. Brovyie treats of Shakspeare, he 
rises to the height of his great theme. Here, for instance, is another 
sonnet to him : — 

*^As on some morning of assured Spring, 

When Winter spends himself ; with peevish wind 
Puffs out his cheeks, vexed to be left behind, 

While yet his last rude efforts do but fling 
The leafy curtains wide, and help birds sing 
His sweet farewell, the Sun his ways unkind 
Eebukes, and scattering clouds of sky and wind, 

Sweet airs from heaven and golden looks doth bring ! 

So on the rearward clouds of troublous times 
Our Shakspeare sun like rose, towering in the van 
Of mighty spirits, while the morning cnimes 
Kang out of day more than Virgilian. 

^ Chaucer, our lark — fit harbinger — sang primes, 

. And matins, and that fuller day foreran.” 

This sonnet leads us to notice Mr. Browne’s love for the country and 
nature. He abounds in exquisite little touches of description. For 
him the swallow “ makes music tdfthe eye.” Motion and sound with 
him are correlates. So, in the same way, he paints 

** The infant Spring in tiny hand 
Bearing pale crocus, and the snowdrop cold; 

As if her gentle touch, transmuting-bland, 

Made snow-flakes in their flower-likes expand.” 

There are few poets who would here have ventured to have applied 
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such an epithet as “pale,” instead of the ordinary “yellow,” 0# 
“ golden,” or* “purple” to the crocus. J3ut the poet wishes to make 
the scene as cold and colourless as our early springs really are. Still 
fewer poets are there who would have been bold enough to have 
coined such an exquisite word as “ flower- likes” (formed like Shaks^ 
peare’s “ llower-soft”), those correlates unknown to science, but seen 
only by the poet’s eye. Mr. Browne, too, abounds with quaint illustra** 
tions. He is, if wo understand him rightly, a Platonist and a tran- 
scendeutalist. He not unnaturally therefore speaks of ideas, as 
Wordsworth might have done : — 

“ Seeds dropped by angel -bund, 

Of scent and hue, and yield beyond the range 
And reaches of our soul. From Holy Land 
Tlie saci ed soil e’en so of growths brought change, 

And Pisa, wondering, saw strange jQ.owcrs expand.” 

This is, as poetry, equally happy and equally beautiful. Vaughan br 
Herbert would have envied with delight such an illustration. Wo 
think, however, as we have before said, that Mr. Browne’s genius lies 
in his dramatic power. He burns and flames with passion. He is in- 
dignant over the wrongs and injustice which are perpetrated in the 
world. He hates the Mammon-worslup of the day. He despises the 
fashionable follies of the hour. He glows with a noble patriotism, a 
patriotism which means not foreign but self-conquest. He thus speaks 
out his policy in a sonnetf to England : — 

“ O greatest of the Oceanidcs ! 

Well may the mighty Neptune let thee lay 
Thy hand upon his locks, and with them play, 

Whilst he, caresfsing with his loving seas, 

Encircles thee, and studies still to please. 

For thou no mermaid’s song, no siren-lay 
Has chanted to the isles ; but shown the way 
Of toil, in song and deed, not sloth and ease ! 

Oh ! still thy lofty-.chanted part fulfill, ^ 

And true choir-leader, lead off in all toil 

And song for good, that he may love thee still, 

Still cleanse thy garments from earth’s stain and moil, 

And like a spotless bride watch o’er thee,^ till 
He can present thee without spot or soil.” 

We have quoted much more largely from Mr. Browne than we gene- 
rally do from any volume of poetry. But we have been obliged do so, 
to show the world that there is a new poet worthy of a poet’s calling. 
Mr. Browne’s name is, we susped, utterly unknown. We have not 
sought to criticise his book in the ordinary way. A critic ollten does 
far more good in being the first to point out a poet’s beauties, rather 
than his defects. Plenty of critics are able to find fault. Mr. Browne 
will not escape criticism. He will raise much antagonism, for ho outs 
right across many prejudices, and has no mercy for established beliefs. 
Lastly, we must call attention to the notes. They belong to the 
school of scholarship, which passed away witb Landor* It is oftoa 
[Vol. cm. No. CCIV.]— New SBaiEs, VoU XLVILTIo. IL 0 0 
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8Aid that a good book is sure to find readers. We are not so sure. 
We will not attempt to prophesy whether Mr. Browne’s sonnets will 
become popular with the multitude, or only prized, like Landor’s 
own works, by a few scholars and thinkers. Hahent sua fata libellL 

There is a story that Rossini, being asked to write an opera, sen^ 
back instead some sausages, Mr. Barlow* has acted in much the 
same satirical way. Being asked by his admirers, of whom he has not 
a few, to write a poem worthy of his undoubted powers, he has given 
them a long preface, in which he defends himself against various 
foolish charges. Some time ago, when noticing Ins “ Poems and 
Sonnets,” we made some remarks on the general style and tendency 
of Mr* Barlow’s poetry. We thought, sind we still think, that it 
reproduces, in a very remarkable way, many of the thoughts and per- 
plexities which are agitating the minds of the younger generation. 
To accuse Mr, Barlow of plagiarism is the height of folly. We think 
that it would have been far better for Mr. Barlow to have left his critics 
unanswered. Time will decide between him and them. His duty 
is to be true to his Muse, and not to engage in controversy. Flee 
from storms ” was the wise advice of Leonardo da Vinci. The artist 
wlib engages in controversy is lost. When Goethe used to hear foolish 
critics quarrelling about his own and Schiller’s merits he would 
exclaim, “ Fools, you ouglit to be thankful you have got us both.” Mr. 
Barlow should treat bis critics with the same indifterence. His present 
volume shows a great advance in technical skill. Mr, Barlow still 
treats subjects from the same spiritual point of view. He appeals not 
to the mass of men, but to those who are more or less influenced by the 
spiritualism of the day, such as is found in the writings of Fhnerson 
and Theodore Parker. Whether this is only a transient phase of 
opinion, we will not pretend to say. The best pieces are such as 
“ What Think You ?” “ The Spirit of Beauty,” and “ The Old and the 
New.” What Mr. Barlow’s poetry wants is re})ose. He must give 
his thoughts longer time to settle themselves. Above all things, too, 
let him dismiss his critics from his mind, and wait for four or five 
years before he publishes aiiythhig new. He will then write some- 
thing worthy of his powers. 

Mr. Eger ton- Warhurton’s ** Looking Glass for Landlords ”* is of a 
very different character to Mr. Barlow’s “ Under the Dawn.” He 
writes as Somerville probably would write, if he lived in these days. 
Mr. Egerton-Warburton is emhued with a hearty love for the country, 
but it is not the poet’s love so much as the country gentleman’s. The 
spirit of the squire is stronger in him than that of the poet. We 
should, however, be doing him great injustice if we did not add that 
his poem is marked by great good sense, good feeling, and a thoroughly 
liberal spirit. But a great deal more than this, as we feel confident 
.,Mr. Egerton-Warburton would be the first to admit, is required to con- 

* “Under the Dawn.” By George Barlow, astbor of Poems and Sonnets” 
and ** A Life’s Love.” London : Cljatto & \V indue. 1875. 

• A Looking Glass for Landlords.” By E. E. Egerton-Warburton, London ; 
Basil M. Pickering. 1675. 
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stitute a poem. We should fancy, from his habits of close obsemtio^ 
bis j)oetieal feeling, his humorous touches, and cultivated taste,* tha# 
Mr. Egerton-Warhurton would write a really good novel, deaEng’ 
with country life in its best aspects. 

We have on one or two occasions called attention to the poenis of 
the late Mr. William Leighton. We are glad to see a cheap reprint*®’ 
of some of them. Tliey are somewhat feeble in execution, but th^it 
tone and spirit will make them welcome in many families where* 

Sunday poetry ” is required. 

A drama on Charles I. from Oriel !“ What would Hurrell Fronde 
have said to a fellow of his old college writing such a play as the 
present ? No greater sign of the change which has passed over « 
Oxford could be seen than in Mr. Butler’s temperate and sensible 
preface. We are afraid, however, that he has wasted his labour. The 
Tnultitu<le will not appreciate his polished lines. Charles I, and 
Charles II. are both heroes still, one with the upper ten thousand, 
and the other with the lower ten thousand. Ladies will go to the 
tlicatre to weep over Mr. Irvine’s representation of their Boyal 
Martyr, and the mob still vigorously celebrate the 2Dth of May, in 
which the}^ confound the restoration of their hero with his escape in the 
Boscohel oak. But Mr. Butler writes -over the heads of both. Sydney 
Smith used to talk of “a pocket-handkerchief preacher/’ Now Charles !• 
is a kind of pocket-handkerchief hero. As to his being a martyr, 
we can only say, with the old radical, he was martyr in tlio same 
sense that a man is martyr to the gout. Now Mr. Butler is far above 
all such stage tricks as to represent the King as a pocket-handker- 
chief hero, and far too well read in the history of the period to paint 
him the saint of our Prayer-book. Mr. Butler can appreciate the 
nobleness of Charles’s opponents. His play is one of the best modern 
plays which we have read for a long time, abounding with weighty 
lines, and marked by clearly conceived and individualized characters 
and dramatic situations. Further, Mr. Butler is not wanting in those 
light touches which are so absolutely necessary in a play where Cava- 
lier is strongly contrasted with Puritan, and where cakes and ale are 
to be found as well as virtue. 

The remaining volumes of poetry are very poor. Some few of them, 
like Mr. Jacque’s “ Hope,”“ show some poetical feeling, but mo'st of 
them, however, are evidently lirst productions, and possess all the 
faults of immaturity. Miss Kennedy — we take it for granted that Cora 
is a female surname — tells us that her “ Legends and Memories of 
Scotland,”*® a volume of over a hundred and fifty pages of closely* 

** Baby Died To-day.” And other Poems. By the late William J^eightoUf 
London : Longmans, Green & Co. 1875. 

“Charles 1.” A Tragedy, in Two Acts By Arthur Gray Butler, M.A., 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. London : Iiongmans, Green & Ca, 1875. 

Hope, its Lights and Shadows.” With other Poems. By the Bev^ Georga . 
Jacqiie, author of “The Clouds,” Ao. London and Bdiuburgb: Willlatn Blaok- ; 
wood and Sous. 1875. 

13 “ Legends and Memories of Scotland.” By Cora Kennedy Aitken. Iiondonf 
Hodder Sl Stoughton.. 1875, 
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printed matter, was written during a few weeks’ residence in Scotland, 
What does Miss Kennedy expect to produce by a few weeks’ labour P 
Great poets have devoted years to far less work than this, over which a 
mere rhymster bestows a few days. 

Miss Koseiter resembles Miss Kennedy, She informs us in her 
preface that “ Mildred Gower,”'* in its manuseripb form, was read by “ a 
severe critic, who strongly urged its revision.” Miss Kossiter has not 
taken the advice of the severe critic, and we can only hope, therefore, 
that she will meet him in print. 

This is the way in which “ Mainoe”'® begins 

" Lo ! where the pouted earth hides sulkily, 

Entered the tearful sky it lowers in threads 
To thicken the ocep’s garb, there is a storm. 

What speeds the air f” 

This, we suppose, is poetry on the principle of fiaviac ov^eig 

“ Eestormel”'* is of the flabby order of fourth-rate poetry. There 
has lately been a great outcry raised about critics reviewing books 
without having read them. We candidly confess that we have not 
read “ Restormel,” and we do not think that anybody else will. 

After the principal star-shower of the November meteors, there 
generally fall one or two smaller showers on subsequent nights. So, 
too, after the great brilliant shower of Christmas books in De- 
cember, there generally fall one or two smaller showers during the 
next month or two. We tnust regard “ Lotos Leaves”'^ as forming a 
portion of the great Christmas-book shower. Although published 
by an English firm, its principal contributors are American authors. 
The States is certainly not the land where we should have expected 
lotos-eating to have flourished. It is generally supposed that another 
plant is more commonly eaten, or rather chewed, in that country. 
However, we are all mistaken. Lotos-eating it seems is an institution 
in New York. A Lotos Club has an actual existence there, and its 
members have written a big book. In the frontispiece we are intro- 
duced to a Lotos-eating Yankee girl, loafing on her back by the side 
of an American Nile. It is difficult to describe her. Instead of a 
mild-eyed lotos-eater, she looks like a cross between a ballet-girl and an 
acrobat. This may be the Transatlantic personification of lotos-eating. 
Beneath tl^e illustration stand two lines from Tennyson’s Lotos 
Eaters.” We would have suggested, considering the large size of the 
book, two lines from a more classical authority — 

N^frtoi, i(ra(riv oerep TrXeov rjfxiqv navrhsy 
Oifd 6(rov iv fuiXaxi re ml ao^odeX^ fjjy iveiac, 

** ’‘Mildred Gower.” And other Poems. By Mary Rossiter, author df The 
Oafihered LUy,” and other Poems. London ; Provost & Co. 1875. 

** Mainoc Eveline.” London : Basil Montague Pickering. 1874. 

’‘BestorineL A Legend of Piers Gaveston, the Patriot Priest.’' And other 
Verses. By the author of the “Vale of Lanhorne,” &c. &o, London; Looa- 
matis, Green & Co. 1875, . 

“ Lotos Leaves.” Stories, Essays, and Poems. By Members of the Lotos 
Club* With numerous Illustrations. London : Ohatto & Windus. 1875, 
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Still there are some good things in Lotos Leaves,’’ and some bettje^r 
illustrations than the Lotos-eating Yankee girl. Mark Twain*s “ En- 
counter with an Interviewer” is, in its way, amusing enough. Still 
better is Mr. Greey’s “ Miss Ts’u.” Amongst the more substantial 
essays, Mr. Elderkin’s paper on “The Theatre” may be mentioned with 
praise. Ho does not, however, go very deep into the causes of tho 
decline of the drama. We are much afraid, too, that on this side of tbo 
Atlantic at all events, that there is not the slightest possible chance of 
tlie revival of the glories of the stage. The course which the drama, 
has run in the history of every nation which has yet existed forbids 
us to Iiope for such a thing. A law of growth and decay governs the 
drama as much as anything else. The poetry in “ Lotos Leaves” is 
very poor. Hesiod would in this case have been satislied with a good 
deal less than half. Of course no volume of American miscellanies 
would be complete without an article upon Poe. This writer might 
have opened up the tpiestion whether poor Poe was not the lirst ori- 
ginal American Lotos-eater, and so have given him, and not the Lotos- 
eating Yankee girl, the place of honour in the volume. 

Another work, a portion of the great Christmas-book shower 
which has fallen out ol‘ its proper course, is the late Mr. Torn Hood’s 
“ From Nowhere to the North Pole.”^® We take it for granted that 
every one will admit tluit “Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,” and 
“ Alice through the Looking Glass,” are the two masterpieces amongst 
children’s Christmas books. Yet we think that Mr. Hood’s nonsense 
is quite as good as Alice’s nonsense. His songs are quite as insane 
as Alice’s. We use “insane” of course, in a Christmas sense of the 
word. But in the illustr^rtions “ Nowhere” falls lamentably behind 
“ Wonderland” and the Country of the Looking Glass. Perhaps, too, 
Mr. Hood is just a little bit too clover for children, but in these days 
eliildren are so very clever that perhaps we are wrong. For anytliing 
we can say to the contrary, children know all about Mr. Marzial’s 
poetry, JDarwinisrn, and the spectrum analysis. Whether they do or do 
not, Mr. Hood’s fun will be appreciated by those who do. One of the 
best chapters contains an account of what the hero beheld in Fairyland, 
Every one will remember the machine for writing books which Gulli- 
ver saw at the University of Lagado. Although Swift gives us a 
drawing of the machine, yet he gives us no specimens of its work. Mr, 
Hood goes a step further. He introduces us to a machine wliich 
writes poetry, and gives us whole poems of its work turned out on the 
spot before our eyes. The machine is somewhat complicated, but is 
soon understood. The hero i,s shown some little boxes, in which a 
number of words are found rhyming together. The machine is thus 
alter all only based on our old friend Walker’s Khyming Dictionary, 
which we believe is still in great request amongst young poets. We will 
omit the details of wheels, cogs, levers, and cranks, and quote the words 
of the exhibitor and patentee — 


18 From Nowhere to the North Pole,” A Noali*s Ark-®ologi<5al Nafratlve, 
By Tom Hood. With Illustrations, by* W. Bruntou and E. Barnes, Lnnd&n: 
Chatto k VVindutf. IS75* 
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*** Above/ he says to Frank, ‘you will see several large reservoirs. Each is 
filJed with words printed on small pieces of wood, jnst like these rhymes. 
Each contains words suited for the different styles of measure you have to 
choose from. When you have fixed on the style you connect the feeder of its 
reservoir with the machine by pulliqg out this damper.’ ’* 

Prank’s first attempt is a lamentable failure. He cannot understand 
a line. But, as the inventor truly remarks, “ Poetry isn’t meant to 
be understood. There are the words, and the reader must find out 
their meaning.” Now we have so often experienced precisely this 
feeling when reviewing the little thin octavos of verse every quarter, 
that we can thoroughly sympathize with the unhappy Frank. How- 
ever, he makes a second attempt, and this time successfully produces 

“A Song. 

Merrily roundelay happiness blue, 

Sicily popular meet tumtiddy. 

Popinjay Calendar fiddlestriugs grew. 

Capering mulberry feet tumtiddy.” 

“ ' Now/ said the inventor, ‘ observe the ingenious system of double-feeding. 
You see the word ** tumtiddy,” — which is mere nonsense, and therefore easily 
distinguishable from the rest of the words — that is sujiplied by the second 
feeder, which is turned on by a small pin in the wheel, which at the same time 
applies a break to the other feeder. When all is done, you have only to 
remove the “lumtiddics,” — thus; and there is the poem.’ ” 

This is, we think, admirable fooling. We can only say that not one- 
tenth of the poetry which is sent to us for review is so good as Prank’s 
machine-made song. That at all events has rhyme, but the former 
often have neither rhyme nor reason, 

** Toyland”'® is another Christmas hook, which will, however, do for 
children at any time of the year. One of the best stories in it is “ Our 
Theatre. By means of it a pantomime may be enjoyed at any time, 
and transformation scenes with golden fairies may be, produced at five 
minutes’ notice, at the cost of a farthing a fairy. 

■ The best thing about the late Mr. John Timbs’s “ English Eccen- 
trics and Eccentricities’*® is the arrangement and the index. Mr. 
Timhs, we should suppose, never conceived an original idea in his life. 
We in vain look for anything like criticism, and almost in vain for any 
new anecdote. All is paste and scissors. Nor are the anecdotes par- 
tioularly well selected. We turned amongst the “Literary Eccentrics” 
to Porson.^ This is the sort of stuff which is given as a sriecimen of 
Person’s wit “ Gillies was one day speaking to him of the Greek 
tragedies and of Pindar’s odes. ‘We know nothing,’ said Gillies 
emphatioally, ‘ of the Greek metres.’ Porsou answered, ‘ If, Doctor, 
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Isbifiter & Oo. 187fi. “ 

W '•BngJtah EcoenWos and Eooeiitriciti^'’ By John Timbs, author of “ Th. 
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you will put your observation in the singular number, I believe it will 
be very accurate.’ ” This is not wit, but downright boorishnesfe aWn. 
to a schoolboy’s “you’re another,” and the lusco dicere^ lusee of PereinsJ 
Mr. Timbs probably had never seen Person’s marvellous translation 
“ Three children sliding on the ice upon a summer’s day,” nor the 
wonderful Cornix riddle, and probably would not have understood 
them if he had. The anecdotes given under the head of Dr. Parr are 
of much the same character. Mr. Timbs should have left scholars 
alone, and have confined himself to millionaires, giants, dwarfs, and 
such people. 

A complete revival of Shakspeariau literature is taking place. This 
is in a great measure owing to the New Shakspeare Society, and the 
New Shakspeare Society is in a great measure owing to Mr. Furnival. 
The English translation ofGervinus’s “Commentaries on Shakspeare” has 
long since been out of print. The present edition*^ owes its existence 
to the zeal of Mr. F urnival. Of Gervinus’s work it is not now ncceS’* 
sary to speak. Its merits are well known, and its place in Shakspeariau 
literature firmly established. The present edition, however, is en- 
riched by an introduction by Mr. Furnival. Such an introduction was 
much needed. Many facts concerning Shakspeare have come to light, 
and many new and important views concerning his life, and especially 
his art, have been put forth since Gervinus wrote his great book. Upon 
all these points Mr. Furnival touches in a most satisfactory manner. 
One of the most important things in studying Shakspeare is that the 
student should have a clear conception of the order in which the plays 
were written. In most editions they are placed haphazard, the “ Tem- 
pest,” of all others, very often standing first. One of the most valuable 
portions of Mr. Furnival’s introduction is a table of the dates of 
Shakspeare’s plays. It is of course impossible for us to go into 
Mr. Furnival’s various tests, such as the unstopt line and pause tests, 
the extra syllable and weak-ending tests, and other metrical tests. He 
does not himself put forward his tsfble as final, and there probably may 
be reasons to modify it, though not to any great extent. Mr. ifurni- 
val’s remarks on the sonnets, on the plays themselves, and on various 
criticisms, arc all characterized by insight and sound judgment. For 
the general reader he has left nothing undone. He shows him how 
Shakspeare should be studied, and gives a list of the best helps and guides 
for reading the poet. Of Shakspeare’s personal life of course there is 
nothing new to say. Mr. Furnival, however, quotes from Hall i well’s 
New Place an extract from the Corporation books of Stratford- 
on-Avon, showing that it is more likely that Shakspeare died front fever 
brought on from the filthy condition of Chapel Lane adjoining his 
house than from any drinking bout with Ben Jonson. Here, too, is 
something which will be new to a great number : — 

“ Mr. Story, the great American sculptor, when at Stratford, made a very 


“ Shakspeare Commentaries.” By Dr. G. G. Gervinus, Professor at Heldd- 
berg. Trinslated under the Authoi^s superintendence, P. E. Kew' 

edition. Bevised by the Translator. London : Smith, Elder Oo. 
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careful examination of Shakespeare’s bust from a raised scaffolding, and came 
to the conclusion that the face of the bust was modelled from a death -ma^k. 
The lower part of the face was very death-like ; the upper lip was elongated, 
and drawn up from the lower one by the shrinking of the nostrils, the first 
part of the face to ‘ go’ after death : the eyebrows were neither of the same 
length nor on the same level. The depth from the eye to the ear was extra- 
ordinary; the checks were of different shapes, the left one being the more 
prominent at top. On the whole Mr. Story felt certain of the bust being 
made from a death-mask.” 

We certainly think that some experts should examine the bust, and 
also give their opinion on the subject. Tiie extreme length of 8hak- 
speare’s upper lip in the Stratford bust has always excited some suspicion 
as to the correctness of the likeness. Mr. Story’s explanation at once 
clears up the difficulty. There is of course no necessity to formally 
recommend suoh a well-known work as Gervinus’s Commentaries. 
We will merely say that Mr. Furnival’s introduction gives it a now 
value. 

If we owe the new edition of Gervinus to the zeal of Mr. Furnival, 
the Director of the New Shakspeare Society, we owe another equally 
interesting volume^’' to Professor Dowdon, the Vice-President of the 
Society. Professor Dowden’s volume has one great advantage over 
most English commentaries on Shakspeare — he is thoroughly at home 
with the latest German criticisms on the poet. Most English criti- 
cism is purely textual or philological. Here we have, for almost the 
first time since Coleridge, msthetic criticism of a high order, which 
may be put on the same shelf with Gerfrinus and Ulrici. Prol'essor 
Dowden’s work explains itself, lie deals first of all with the age in 
which Shakspeare lived, and then proceeds to an examination of the 
growth of Shakspeare’s mind and art, and an analysis of the plays. 
Such a work has long been wanting. Fn)fessor Dowden is careful to 
point out the ethical significance of tlm literary movement of the 
Elizabethan age, the greatest literary movement which England has 
witnessed, to be paralleled, perhaps, only by that of the Athenian 
'Mrama. As he forcibly writes, “a man does not attain to the 
universal by abandoning the particular, nor to the everlahting 
by an endeavour to overleap the limitation of time and place.” 
His aim is to show the abiding* reality under temporary and local i'orms 
of thought and feeling. His picture of England at the time of 
Elizabeth, with all its strong feelings, its patriotism, its religion, and 
also its superstition, is filled in with a lulness of detail wliich we may 
look for in vain elsewhere. He shows how the modern spirit of Pro- 
testantism had entirely subverted the old order of things. As he 
says, the burden of the curse was lightened ; knowledge was good.” 
Men now interrogated and cross-examined Nature, Tiie Daeouian 
philosophy sprung into life. Beauty too, like knowledge, was confessed 
to be good. And this beauty was “ not the beauty of the Paradise 


** Shakspeare. A Critical Study of Ilis Miud and Art.” By Edward Bow- 
den, LL.D., PiofesBor of English HifJtory in the University of Dublin. Vice- 
Ptwdent of the JNew Shakspeare Society. London : Henry S. King h, Co. 1875^ 
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which Angelico painted, but that of Leonardo’s Monua Ltefti 
Katfael’s Jfornarina, and of the daughters of Palma Vecchio.’* 
was a strange change from the ascetism and mouachism of the Middle 
Ages. But tliis was the least part of the change. This was merely 
the sensual side. Protestantism had taught men that conscience and 
not authority is his guide. This is the point to be insisted upon. If 
the reader of Shakspeare does not perceive this, then his reading of 
Shakspeare, or in fact any great poet, is utterly valueless. But to go 
into these questions, and others which are closely connected, would 
lead us far aheld. We must refer the reader to Professor Dowdeu’s 
pages. He plainly sees the ethical side of the great Elizabethan lite- 
rary movement. In this respect his book will hear comparison with 
Gorvinus, In one respect, however, we place him before Uorvinus. 
Professor Dowden thoroughly understands Shakspeare’s humour, lie 
enters into it. Few German commentators thoroughly appreciate 
Shakspeare’s jokes. They too often mistake the miserable quibbling 
and hair-splitting of some of his minor characters for wit. Professor 
Dowden is tlie reverse of Falstaff, he is both witty himself and the 
discoverer of wit in others. Mr. Henry Browne, to whose SonnolB 
w(i have called attention, recommends in his notes that Slmkspearo 
should be taught in all schools. A better book as an iiitroduetion to 
the study of 8hakspeare than Professor Dowden’s wo do not know. 

The English Dialect Society is to be congratulated on the publica- 
tion of its lirst original G lossary.''*® Other matters are doubtless 
important, but the publication of original glossaries seems to us the 
most important of all, as iiir as the Society is concerned. Other 
matters can wait, but the words will not wait. The author of the 
present Glossary, Captain Harland, of lleeth, is nearly a nonogenariati, 
and sets an example of energy and observation which we hope will 
be imitated by younger members of the Society. To many Swale- 
dale will be an unknown land. For the benefit of those who are 
ignorant we may say that it is one of the most beautiful and wildest 
of the Yorkshire dales, running nearly due west from Kichmond, 
parallel with its more famous neighbour, Wensleydale. To the philo- 
logist the speech of the district is of considerable importance. The 
vale contains a large mining population, and the mining terms will 
have some day to be carefully compared with those in Derbyshire and 
Cornwall. On the other hand, the speech of the agricultural popu- 
lation will have also soirie day to be carefully compared with that 
of Westmoreland on the one side, and that of the east of Yorkshire on 
the other. Captain Harland tells us, in reference to the miners, that 
as late as 18d4, when the “Dales Volunteers” were stationed at 
Richmond, that.it was found necessary to add the nicknames to the 
proper names in the muster-rolls of the companies, and that the 
custom is still partially continued. This will give some idea of the 


28 English Dialect Society. Series O. Original Glossaries, and Glossaries 
with Fresh Additions. 1. A Glossary of Words used in Swaledale, Yorkshire.^’ 
By Captain John Harland, of Reeth, near Kichutond. London ; TrUbner 4 Co* 
1875. 
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primitive character of the population. Still Captain Harland’s 
Glossary has not been begun a minute too soon. He says that great 
changes have recently taken place by the influx of strangers to the 
mines, and that after ten years* absence 1‘rom his native dale he found 
the dialect greatly altered. The introduction to the Glossary has been 
partly written by the Kev. W. W. Skeat and partly by Mr. C. Clough 
Robinson. This is as it should be. Compilations of this kind can 
only be done by several persons working together. And here let us 
call attention to the notes, which we see have been added to the 
previous reprints of Glossaries (Series B). This, too, is as it should 
be. It is perfectly impossible to escape some mistakes and oversights, 
and the best plan is to add, as is done in the present volume, a few 
supplementary pages. Mr. Lunby*s notes to Hutton’s North of 
England Glossary are particularly good. We hope that he and others 
may be induced from time to time to add similar notes to other 
glossaries. Only in this way, by the co-operation of many minds, can 
the work of the English liialect Society be thoroughly carried out. 
To return, however, to Captain Harland’s Swaledale Glossary. Its 
riches are soon discovered by turning over a few pages. Here we find 
aglet,” not now used as by our Elizabethan writers Ibr a tag or point, 
but only in, the phrase “ to an aglet,’* to a nicety, to a tittle, corre- 
sponding somewhat to the southern phrase in print.” Running our 
eye down the same page we meet with the diminutive “ anklet,” a 
short stocking or sock ; and ‘‘badger,” a meal-seller ; a word on which 
the philologist has a good deal to say ; and the adjective “ black- 
avized,” dark complexioned, which some years since so puz/.led the 
readers of “ Jane Eyre.” Every page is lull of interest. Here we 
may find such expressive words as “elfathcr” for father-in-law; 
“fore-elders” for ancestors, used also, by the way, iu East Yorkshire ; 
“ headwork” and “ toothwork” for headache and toothache ; “ kirk- 
maister” for churchwarden, also, by the way, used in the East of 
Yorkshire; “ seeing-glass” for looking-glass, which, we believe, is 
obsolete in East Yorkshire. How rich Captain Harland’s Glossary is 
we may see by looking at a few of the names of animals, fiowers, and 
insects. Here we find “ bullspink” for chaffinch {Fringilla ccelebs), 
the “ shelfar” of the north ; the “ bullspink” also and “ bully” of the 
East of Yorkshire ; “ crake” for crow ; “ dakcr-hen” for corncrake ; 
“dowdy-cow” for ladybird, the “ cow-lady,” “lady-clock,” and “Judy 
cow” of East Yorkshire ; “ fell-fare” for fieldfare {Turdus pilaris) ; 
“glead” for kite; “hyven” for ivy; “ kelk-keksy” for various species 
of umbelliferous plants, Shakspeare’s “ kexy but here we must 
stop. Enough has been quoted to show how well Captain Har- 
lahd has performed his task. We again congratulate him on the 
completion of what has evidently been to him a labour of love — of 
being, too, the first contributor of an original Glossary to the English 
Dialect Society, and at his great age of nearly ninety of having set 
such a bright examde to all the younger members of the Society. 
May they follow in Captain Harland’s steps. 

“ When you can find nothing to say against an author say that his 
grandmother stole a pair of boots.” So wrote Sydney Smith. Upon 
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some such principle Mr. Griswold, Poe’s biographer, apparently ttotedi* 
Mr. Ingram** has come forward to vindicate the poet, and we muet 
say that he has been more successful in bis whitewashing process than 
most vindicators generally are. Mr. Griswold appears to be wrong on 
nearly every important point. He has bungled where bungling would 
seem to have been impossible. Now we cannot examine all the 
charges and countercharges and refutations, but as far as we can judge 
Mr. Ingram has certainly disproved the most heinous offences. No 
one, we suppose, wishes to set Poe up as a saint. He was not exactly 
the sort of man vv horn respectable families would wish to receive into 
their bosoms. He was, in short, a Bohemian. He did not take cure 
of the pence, and the pounds would not take care of themselves. He 
was probably careless about his dress, one of the deadly sins with 
respectable people. He had, too, a sharp tongue, which the most stupi<l 
respectable people could understand. He was, in short, at war with 
the Philistines, and he got the worst of it. But he was in truth 
defeated by himself, and not by the Philistines. He was, to use the 
vulgar saying, his own enemy. Nemo Imditur nisi a se ij)So. Tim 
fault lay in the man himself. Poe has put forward in most musical 
lilies the excuse — if circumstances only had been diftcrent — 

“ If I could dwell 
Mliere Isialel 

Halil dwell, and he where I, 

He might not sing so wildly well 
A mortal melody, 

While a bolder note than this might swell 
Fiom my lyre within the sky.” 

This may lib so. It is easy enough for the Philistine, who has never 
felt temptation, nor, let us add, one noble emotion, to deal out blame 
and vengeance. We can never know how much such a nature as 
Poe’s was tried, or how much’ it suffered. But Mr. Ingram’s book 
opens up a very much larger question than Poe’s guilt or innocence, 
especially when taken in connexion with Mr. Curwoii’s “ Studies of 
Literary Struggle, a book to which we can do no more than ^liule, as 
a portion of it originally apjieared in the pages of this Review, These 
two books open up the whole question of the position of literature as 
a profession. There is a story told of Balzac being summoned to a 
family council, when an offer was made to him of joining a lawj^er’s 
firm. ‘‘ I can’t be a lawyer,” said Balzac ; “ I care for nothing but 
literature.” Every one was horror-stricken. “ Are you a tool ?” 
said his father. ”1 must be an author,” replied Balzac. “ Jt seems,” 
said the mother, *^that monsieur has a liking for misery.” “ Ves,” 
added the lather, “there are some people fit for nothing but to die in 
the workhouse.” So the story runs in the pages of Balzac’s latest 


w “The Works of Edgar Allan Poe.** Edited by John H. Ingram* Edin- 
burgh : Adam & Charles Black. 1876. 

“ Sorrow and Song.” Studies of Literary Struggle. By Henry Ouiwem 
London ; Henry S. King k Co. 1876, 
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biographer. This undoubtedly was the view taken of literature some 
fifty years ago by all : espectable people, and is still the view taken by 
a great many at this day. It is asked is not Grub Street still iu 
existence ? Probably so, but the houses in it are a great deal better 
than they were, and inhabited by a better class of tenants. The truth 
is that literature, though vastly better paid than it was, is still in 
many branches miserably underpaid. Above all professions literature 
requires to be well paid, because the literary man cannot, as other 
professional men — as a lawyer or a physician — work with the same 
power after a certain age. His is not routine work. We make these 
remarks because just now the all-important question of copyright is 
coming before the House of Commons, and these two books by Mr. 
Ingram and Mr. Curwen throvv a great deal of light upon the position 
q 1 literary men and their earnings. 


AET. 

I N the preface to his translation of Lessing’s Laocoon,^ Sir Kobert 
Phillimore remarks, that it may not unreasonably be asked why 
another English translation should appear. Mr. Beasley’s translation, 
which was brought out in 1859, comes as near as possible to success iu 
the impossible attempt to give an adequate rendering of Lessing’s 
great fragment ; it would seem at least suflicient to supply any demand 
for a work of this class which may exist amongst thoSb who are 
unable to read the original. »Sir Eobert answers this question by 
stating that he had nearly finished his translation before he could 
obtain a copy of Mr. Beasley’s work,* and he also thought that a 
translation, with preface and notes, which was not confined to the first 
part of the Laocoon, but included the fragments of the im finished 
parts which have not yet been translated into English, might still be 
acceptable to the public, and conduce to a better acquaintance with 
Lessing’s great work. In the preface Sir Eobert addresses himself 
especially to one point. Lessing, he says (j). xxvii.), denies altogether 
to poetry the domain of pure description. This is true, but it should 
be remembered uot only that Lessing was using the word poetry in a 
strictly limited sense, but that he was directing an attack against the 
position of those who maintained that “ the most accurate painting of 
a given object must be entirely feeble and dim if compared with a good 
poetical description,” To this Lessing replied, that accurate word 
descriptions have not the power of creating, illusion, the poet who 
employs them has to supplement them by the introduction of extra- 


^ Laocoon.’’ Tratslated from the text of Lessing, with Preface and Notes by 
the Hight Hon. Sir Kobert Phillimoi’e, B.C.L., with Woodbury type illustrations. 
Loudon : Macmillan and Co. Ib74. 



neons ornament or suggestive comparisons. If, says Lessing, you httve 
never seen a given object, the painter can give you a more lively idea 
of its looks than the poet. In . support of the contrary opinion Sir 
Eobert Phillimorc gives a number of quotations from poets and prose 
writers. But these very quotations go to support and illustrate Les- 
sing’s carefully guarded position. For Lessing specially states that 
wherever there is no* question about creating illusion, where the only 
object is to give the reader clear and complete ideas, these may cer- 
tainly be conveyed by word descriptions, and the “dogmatic poet ** or 
prose-writer can use them to advantage. Now in going through the 
quotations selected by Sir Robert, wherever the verses (as in the 
passage from Shakspeare’s Henry IV.) have what Lessing defines as a 
poetical character, the writer has had recourse to “ suggestive com- 
parison,” in order to eke out the means furnished by “ accurate word- 
description.” On another point, also, it would seem that Sir Robert 
has scarcely done justice to his author. Lessing, as he correctly states, 
held that the artist ought not to express what was absolutely mo- 
mentary and transitory. Sir Robert corrects this with the statement 
that what is to be avoided by the artist is not whatever is absolutely 
momentary, but that of which the inspection could only be tolerated 
for a moment, because it introduces that which is hideous. Now, even 
experience proves that Lessing’s formula is strictly correct. It is a 
canon practically accojited by artists, that absolutely momentary 
action, even when it does not introduce what is hideous, thoug^i 
perhaps it may be tolerated in a small sketch (as, for instance, in 
M . Dalou’s statuette of a woman threading a needle), yet would not 
be endurable to the eye if carried out with the definite completeness or 
size which could suggest reality. These points are, however, but 
subordinate in interest to the great question on which they depend, 
and on which Sir Robert Phillimore does not attempt to enter — viz., 
“ What is the essential office as distinguished from the legitimate uses 
of art ?” The volume contains photographs from an engraved portrait 
* of Lessing, from the Laocoon group, and from Noble*s cast of 
Flaxman’s design, “ The Shield of Achilles.” The preface and notes 
evidence much various reading about, rather than actually on, the 
subject ; but the information possessed by the writer is not always 
happily conveyed to us. The flippant allusion to Madame Daoicr, for 
instance (p. 193), is outdone by the absurdity of characterizing Justus 
Josephus Scaliger as “ an accomplished classical scholar.” 

Mr. Baxley’s “ Spain, Art Remains and Art Realities, Painters, 
Priests, and Princes”* has one great merit, the author writes with a 
lively interest in what he has got to say. Consequently, however 
absurd his criticism may be, it is rarely dull, and he is happily inspired 
by an honest belief in himself and in bis own judgment on all subjects; 


* Spain : Art Kemains and Art Realities, Painters, Priests, and Prinees* 
Being notes of things seen, and of opinions formed during nearly three gears’ rest* 

denoe and travels in that countiy.*’ By^H. Willis Baxley, M.P. 2 vols. London : 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1875. 
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Ifearly three years~frora and including the autumn of 1871 to 1874 — 
were spent by Mr. Baxley in Spain in search of health. What he saw 
and thought during tiiat time he has duly chronicled in the present 
pages. Art remains, and what he calls ‘‘art realities,” the works of 
great painters and great builders, the weaknesses and wickednesses of 
priests and princes, and the lamentable consequences coming of the 
last are, he tells us, their chiof burthen. They have, he adds, served 
a use in giving to an invalid employment suited to his wants, 
Mr, Baxley’s style is decidedly “tall,” and his pages abound in 
passages such as the following : “ Spain is full of pictures, natural and 
artistic. Sublimity is spread broadcast, skirted by the sea of old 
renown, and canopied by the sky,” <fec., so that the reader is constantly 
tempted to exclaim, “ which is fine, but I don’t know what it means.” 
His descriptions of objects are rarely precise enough to have any value. 
He professes indeed not to give more than “ passing notices ” of 
anything, and to this rule he keeps unless tempted by an eager Pro- 
testantism to lash out against what he conceives to be the special 
abuses or superstitions in the creed of Roman Catholic “ religionists.” 
Hence we have long digressions on Mariolatrv, and the Real Presence, 
and many pages in the second volume are devoted to “ Righteousness, 
the Keynote of Salvation.” But as a specimen of Mr. Baxley’s 
criticisms on ardiitecture, we will take a sentence from p. 35, vol. i. ; 
— “ Magnitude and grace, and harmonizing light, and shade, whatever 
the few and faint; blemishes, cannot fail to impress the mind of kindly 
tendencies gratefully and beneficently. Hence one thus endowed is 
not likely to turn away from the Barcelona Cathedral in a divssatisffed 
mood.” This is rather vag\ie, and not amusing. At Madrid he visits 
the Museo del Prado, and sees Venuses by Titian, which immediately 
inspire him. He rebukes that painter for having put too much of 
“Duchess plumpness” into their pioportions. The phrase looks 
suggestive, but of what ? Was Mr. Baxley thinking of Mdlle. 
Schneider ? Further on we get to a Holy Family by Raphael, who is, 
much commended for the appropriate manner in which he has intro-* 
duced Joseph on the scene ; “he looks on,” says Mr. Baxley, “ a very 
pensive spectator of a scene to which his relation was an incident, and 
not a necessity.” 

. “ Our Sketching Club,”® by Mr. Tyrwhitt, consists of a reproduction 
of Professor Ruskin’s “ Elements of Drawing,” broken up by the intro- 
duction of conversations and letters which pass between the members 
of Our Sketching Club. This curious compound has been mixed by 
Mr. Tyrwhitt to the order of an American publisher, who required an 
elementary work on landscape. It was to begin at the beginning with 
the ordinary rules of drawing, to be made palatable by means of de- 
scriptions and verbal sketches. These descriptions were specially to 


3 “ Our Sketching Club. Letters and Studies on Landscape Art*’ By the Rev. 
St. John Tyrwhitt, M.A. With an authorized reproduction of the Lessons and 
woodcuts in Professor Buskin’s Elements of Drawing. London ; Macmillan and 
Co. 1874. 
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delineate English country life and ways, and further it was tnentioii<i|ii» 
that as male and female characters existed in the book they would 
have to make love to each other. But this was not all, some 


excursions on fox-hunting were also desired. Mr. Tyrwhitt has con** 
scientiously endeavoured to suit his American publisher, and Mr, Mao* 
millan briiigs out the completed work on this side the Atlantic. 

The illustrations of the new edition of “ The Hanging of the Crane,”* 


by Longfellow, are designed by Mary M. Hall well and Thomas 
Moran, and carefully engraved by A. V. S. Anthony and W. J. Linton, 
Taken in themselves they do not rise beyond a very average order of 
merit, but the volume as a whole is a neat little book got up in feeble 


but not bad taste. 


Mr. Gostvvick’s handsome volume of memoirs of, and translations 
from German l^oetm*^ is illustrated by an excellent series of photographed 
portraits executed by C. .lager. Parts of the memoirs, the i)refatory 
notices on the poets of the Hohenstaufen time, and on, the Master 
Singers and their times, have already appeared in Mr. Gostwick’s 
handbook, ‘‘ Outlines of German Literature.” The memoirs though 
closely abridged are not unreadable, the prefatory notices are well 
calculated to servo the purpose of a sufficient introduction, the 
translations are the only weak point of a work in every other respect 
far above the usual average of a “ pracht-werk.” 

The* gallery of German composers® seems intended to servo as a 
companion volume to Mr. Gostwick’s German poets. The chief 
feature of both works consists in the attractive set of photographic 
portraits by Juger which they contain. The text attached to the 
series of German poei.s is however not unworthy of the photographs 
which it accompanies ; but the text supplied by Dr. Itimbault to the 
Gallery of German Composers is very meagre in outline, and matter 
of i^opular interest which should properly have found a place in pages 
addressed to the general public seems to have been consistently 
su[)prcsscd. For instance, iu the notice of Beethoven we get no 
quotation from, or even mention of, his will, a document which is not 
only in itsell remarkable, but which is the document from which we 
obtain a more vivid and imposing conception of the great master’s 
character and genius than from any other source outside hie musical 
works. 


The plates in the new edition of a Selection from the Pictures in 
the National Gallery,'^ now republished by Messrs. Chatto and VVindus, 


^ “The Hanging of the (Vane.” By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. With 
illustrations. London : George Koutledge and Sons. 1875. 

® ‘ ‘ German Poets.” A series of Memoir sand TransUtions. By J o«*jph Gost- 
wick. With portraits by 0. Jager. London ; Frederick Brinkmann. 1875, 

® “Gallery of German. Composers.’' By Professor Carl Jager. With Bio- 

f raphical and Critical Notices by Edward Kimbault, M.D. London : Frederick 
Jriiikuiann. 1874. 

7 “The National Gallery.” A Selection from its Pictures, engraved by George 
Doo, William Finden, John and Henry Le Keux, John Kye, Edwanl Goodall, 
John Burnet, W. Bromley, George Cooke, and others. With biQgra})hical and 
descriptive letterpress. New edition from the original plates. London : Chatto 
andWindus. 1875. 
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are somewhat worn. One of the best is that engraved by W. Finden 
after Sir David Wilkie, which has been placed as frontispiece to the 
volume. The Head of a Jew Merchant, by John Rurnet after 
Rembrandt, shows too something more than common of spirit and 
intelligence in the rendering. The letterpress contains the requisite 
amount of information communicated by the usual commonplaces. 

Der Psalter® is a very handsome volume in point of size and type. 
A Book of Psalms printed in large illegible old German character, 
and copiously illustrated with showy woodcuts from mannered designs 
by Herr von Fiihrich. 


® Der Psalter.” Allioli’s Ubersetzung. Mit original Zeichnungen von 
Joseph Ritter von Fiihrich. In holzschnitt ausgefiihrt von Easper Oertel. Al- 
phons Diirr, Leipslg. 1875. 
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